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HONOUR  AND   SHAME. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IsABELi^A  Lorraine  was  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  Captain  William  Lorraine, 
the  cadet  of  a  respectable  family  in  one  of 
the   midland   counties   of  Scotland.     Her 
mother  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  a 
Liverpool  merchant.     Mr.  Osthwaite  died 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  too  young 
to  have  amassed  the  princely  fortune  which 
rewards  the  toils  of  the  most  successful  in 
bis  line  of  life.  ^  He  left  his  daughter,  how- 
ever, thirty  thousand  pounds,  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  moderate  desires. 

After  her  father's  death,  Eliza  Osthwaite, 
who  had  lost  her  mother  many  years 
before,  went  to  reside  with  an  early  friend, 
who  had  married  a  solicitor  in  York,   a 
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young  man  of  the  most  promising  abilities 
and  a  rising  reputation.  Here,  in  society 
so  congenial,  she  spent  two  short  and  happy 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second,  she 
went  to  Brighton  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
a  distant  relation.  Miss  Osthwaite  pos- 
sessed many  qualities  which  could  not  fail 
to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  notice  in 
a  place  like  Brighton.  Uncommon  beauty, 
and  a  large  share  of  fashionable  accom- 
plishments added  lustre  to  the  more  solid 
charms  of  wealth,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
moralizing  of  poets  and  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophers, yet  retains  its  supremacy  over 
the  minds  of  the  multitude.  A  sweet 
temper,  and  a  heart  free  from  selfishness 
secured  to  her  the  affection  of  her  intimates, 
while  they  escaped  the  notice  of  superficial 
observers. 

Few  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  Miss 
Osthwaite's  admirers  thought  of  looking 
beyond  her  extrinsic  advantages.  She 
had  the  fate  of  many  a  beauty  and  many 
an  heiress ;  she  was  followed  and  courted 
for  the  least  valuable  part  of  herself.  This 
she  had,    in   most     instances,    the   good 
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sense  to  perceive  ;  and  numerous  were  the 
suitors,  who,  during  that  eventful  autumn, 
withdrew  disappointed  from  her  train. 

Fate,  however,  had  decreed  that  she 
should  not  leave  the  scene  of  her  triumphs 
and  cruelties  with  a  heart  untouched.  The 
fine  person,  fascinating  manners,  and  varied 
accomplishments  of  a  young  officer,  at  last, 
made  an  impression  on  her  obdurate  affec- 
tions. She  was  flattered,  and  who  especially 
in  her  situation  would  not  have  been,  by  the 
belief  that  her  character  was  now  duly  appre- 
ciated, that  she  was  loved  for  herself  alone. 
Captain  Lorraine  possessed  the  appearance 
of  every  virtue,  and  Eliza  gave  him  credit 
for  being  more  than  all  he  appeared  ;  sus- 
picion  was  not  in  her  nature,  and  suspicion 
of  him  she  would  have  deemed  little  less 
than  sacrilege.  They  were  married.  After 
their  marriage.  Captain  Lorraine  retired 
from  active  service,  and  took  his  wife  to 
live  at  Bum  Cottage,  a  pretty  little  resi- 
dence in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Linnwood,  his  brother's  seat.  In  this 
sweet  retreat,  the  three  first  years  of  their 
wedded  life  passed  swiftly  by.    Their  hap- 
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piness — Eliza's  happiness  at  least — was 
almost  without  alloy  during  that  period ; 
but  sorrow  came  at  last,  and  a  sorrow  the 
most  agonizing  that  could  have  touched 
the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  wife. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  their  estab- 
lishment at  Burn  Cottage,  Captain  Lorraine 
had  scarcely  ever  gone  from  home,  occu- 
pying himself  with  angling,  and  shooting, 
and  other  rural  sports.  Latterly  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  more  frequently 
to  Edinburgh,  which  his  wife  rather 
encouraged,  as  it  was  evident  he  had  not 
much  relish  for  country  amusements ;  but 
only  engaged  in  them  as  a  method  of  dis- 
posing of  a  surplus  quantity  of  time. 

His  visits  to  the  town  were  at  first  short 
and  rare.  Gradually  they  became  more 
frequent  and  of  longer  duration,  till  at 
last  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  his  time 
was  spent  from  home.  In  other  respects, 
also,  he  was  an  altered  being ;  a  secret  evil 
seemed  to  weigh  on  his  mind  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  spirits.  The  mental  anxiety 
expressed  in  his  countenance  was  strongly 
reflected  in  that  of  his  wife ;  and  yet  she 
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dared  not  ask  its  cause.  Dared  not !  was 
this  possible  ?  Dared  not  ask  its  cause  of 
him  whose  heart  and  mind  she  had  once 
fondly  believed  to  be  but  a  part  of  her 
own  ?  Yes,  all  was  completely  changed  ; 
his  manners,  though  seldom  positively 
unkind,  had  become  cold  and  formal ;  and 
occasionally  even  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
though  never  the  words,  when  he  replied 
to  her  questions,  was  harsh  and  irritable. 

At  last  there  was  a  partial  confidence 
between  them.  He  wanted  money  ;  and 
it  was  then  that  Eliza  discovered,  with 
astonishment  and  dismay,  that  not  only, 
as  she  had  feared,  had  they  greatly  exceeded 
their  income,  but  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
which  had  not  been  settled  on  herself  were 
entirely  dissipated.  She  gave  him  the 
money  he  required ;  and  as  she  did  so, 
insinuated  the  necessity  of  greater  economy 
for  the  future.  He  seemed  touched  by  her 
words  and  her  ready  acquiescence,  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  thanked  her 
for  all  her  unmerited  goodness,  and  gave 
the  promise  which  was  rather  wished  than 
required. 
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Eliza  wept  tears  of  joy.  A  happier 
understanding  seemed  to  spring  up  between 
them,  and  she  would  not  have  thought  it 
dearly  purchased  at  far  more  than  half  her 
fortune.  She  forbore  to  ask  the  reason  of 
his  temporary  alienation :  she  did  not  wish 
to  know  it.  She  was  contented  to  see  all 
things  restored  to  their  former  footing. 
But  alas  i  this  renovation  of  happiness 
was  but  short  lived.  Captain  Lorraine  soon 
relapsed  into  his  former  bad  habits,  and 
the  hopes  which  his  poor  wife  had  begun 
to  form  were  blighted  almost  in  their 
birth.  Often  during  the  long  dark  nights 
would  she  hold  her  lonely  watch  by  the 
couches  of  her  sleeping  children,  anxiously 
expecting,  longing  for,  and  yet  dreading 
his  return.  Every  variation  of  sound  caused 
by  the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  trees, 
or  whistled  round  the  corners  of  the 
building,  seemed  to  her  to  announce  what 
she  most  wished  and  yet  most  dreaded ; 
and  it  was  seldom  till  morning  dawned,  and 
he  had  not  come,  that  her  mind  and  body, 
alike  exhausted,  obtained  by  a  hurried  sleep 
a  brief  respite  from  their  toils  and  care. 
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It  was  one  morning  after  a  more  than 
usually  sleepless  night  as  Mrs.  Lorraine  sat, 
with  feelings  compounded  of  anguish  and 
envy,  listening  to  the  joyous  prattle  of  her 
little  ones,  that  a  strange-looking  letter  was 
delivered  to  her.  The  address  was  in  hand- 
writing with  which  she  was  not  acquainted  ; 
and  it  had  an  Edinburgh  post-mark.  A 
strange  foreboding  seized  her  mind;  she 
feared  she  knew  not  what;  and  as  she 
opened  the  letter  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation, her  anxiety  was  so  great  as 
almost  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of 
collecting  its  purport.  And  happy  for  her 
would  it  have  been  had  it  done  so 
entirely;  for  her  imagination  had  come 
far  short  of  the  horrible  truth  which  now 
dawned  upon  her. 

Some  real  or  imaginary  insult  from 
the  guilty  husband  had  induced  the  writer 
to  revenge  himself  by  sending  an  insulting 
epistle  to  his  innocent  and  injured  wife, 
accusing  him  of  lavishing  her  money  in 
play  and  on  his  favourites,  and  ascribing 
to  him  a  long  series  of  misdemeanours, 
which   it  paralysed  her  every  faculty  to 
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read.  It  was  by  an  instinctive  and  tre- 
mendous effort^  which  the  dread  of  discovery 
alone  would  have  produced,  that  she  pre- 
vented herself  from  fainting.  When  at 
last  she  recovered  from  the  mental  stupor 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  her  first  impulse 
was  to  disbelieve  every  assertion ;  but  alas  1 
too  soon  she  became  painfully  aware  that 
every  circumstance  conspired  to  declare 
that  though  there  might  be  many  exagge- 
rations in  the  particulars,  the  substance 
of  the  whole  must  be  correct. 

The  unfortunate  woman  was  yet  sitting 
motionless  with  the  fatal  paper  in  her  hand, 
when  she  heard  her  husband's  step  at  the 
door.  She  looked  wildly  round  the  room ; 
but  there  was  no  means  of  exit.  They 
confronted  each  other,  and  the  first  glance 
made  her  aware  that  he  looked  more  moody 
and  irritable  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
He  also  seemed  to  perceive  some  change  in 
her ;  for  he  said  abruptly  and  almost 
angrily : 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Eliza  ?" 
'*  Nothing,  that  is  to  say  not  much,"  she 
replied  with  hesitation,  and  scarcely  know- 
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iogwhat  she  said.     He  looked  at  her  ia 
surprise,  and  then  said  : 
''What  letter  is  that?  Let  me  see  it." 
"  Oh  no,  I  cannot.    Indeed  you  must 
not." 

"  Must  not?"  he  repeated  furiously,  **  I 
will  see  it.     Give  it  me  this  instant." 

Terrified  at  his  unwonted  violence,  she 
offered  no  resistance  as  he  took  it  from  her 
hand,  but  remained  pale  and  trembling  as 
if  she  had  been  the  guilty  one,  while  he 
made  himself  master  of  its  contents. 

I  will  spare  my  reader  the  sequel  of  this 
painful  scene.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  her 
side  it  consisted  of  tears,  far  more  upbraid- 
ing than  the  bitterest  words  could  have 
been,    and   when    she    could  find    voice, 
affectionate  expostulations  on  the  sinfulness 
of  bis  conduct.     On  his,  it  began  in  rage 
and  invective,   which   finally   subsided,   if 
it  could  be  called  subsiding,  into  passionate 
protestations   of    attachment  to  her,   and 
promises   of  amendment  for  the   future — 
promises  which  experience   forced   her  to 
fear    were  made   but  to  be  broken;   and 
so  it  proved. 
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It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  months,  which,  as 
they  wore  heavily  away,  only  served  to 
convince  her  that  reformation  for  him 
was  hopeless: — happiness  for  her  impossible; 
and  that  in  a  separation  lay  her  only  chance 
of  educating  her  children,  and  ending  her 
days  in  peace.  What  would  she  have 
given  in  the  extremity  of  her  misery  for 
a  female  friend  to  whom  to  look  for  comfort 
and  advice,  to  whose  sympathising  bosom 
she  might  have  confided  a  part,  at  least,  of 
those  sorrows  which  oppressed  her  own. 

There  was  indeed  Mrs.  Manners,  but  she 
was  far  distant;  and  a  letter,  in  such  a 
case,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  conso- 
lation which  the  presence  of  a  friend  aifords 
— the  consciousness  that  we  are  not  alone. 
She  was  also  on  terms  of  sisterly  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Lorraine  of  Linnwood ;  but 
though  that  lady's  amiable  feelings  might 
have  qualified  her  to  sympathize,  her  mean 
understanding  and  weak  mind  must  neces- 
sarily have  precluded  her  from  exercising 
the  office  of  an  adviser.  In  this  desolate 
condition,  she,  at  last,  determined  to  apply 
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to  her  husband's  brother.  Mr.  Lorraine  was 
as  superior  to  his  brother  in  character, 
as  he  was  inferior  in  external  graces. 
Under  a  homely  exterior,  he  concealed 
warm  and  even  delicate  feelings.  Though 
destitute  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which 
command  admiration,  he  possessed  those 
steady  principles  of  integrity  and  Christian 
honour,  which  cannot  fail  to  ensure  respect 
and  esteem.  He  listened  to  his  unhappy 
sister-in-law  with  the  deepest  grief,  and  the 
most  heartfelt  commiseration  ;  but  he 
heard  her  without  surprise,  for  he  had 
long  had  suspicions  of  the  true  state  of  her 
afiairs,  and  had  only  been  withheld  from 
communicating  with  her  upon  them,  by 
the  fear  that  his  interference  might  have 
been  considered  an  intrusion.  He  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  on  hearing  all  the 
circumstances,  that  continued  misery  with 
eventual  destitution,  or  an  immediate 
separation  was  the  only  alternative.  He 
undertook  every  arrangement,  and  relieved 
her  of  every  burden  within  the  compass  of 
his  power  to  remove.  Captain  Lorraine, 
on  hearing  of   his   wife's    determination, 
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refused  violently  to  comply  with  it ;  but  a 
very  little  calm  consideration  showed  him 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  withstand  it. 
He  promisedi  on  the  receipt  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  the  fifteen. which  yet  remained 
of  his  wife's  fortune,  to  leave  Britain  for 
ever,  and  never  again  to  apply  to  her  in 
any  pecuniary  difficulty  in  which  he  might 
chance  hereafter  to  be  involved. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  was  not  long  left  in  the  pos- 
sessionof  the  cheerless  peace  wbichfor  abrief 
interval  her  husband's  departure  had  left  to 
her.  Her  children  caught  the  measles,  and 
it  was  her  hard  Idt  to  behold  two  of  those 
cherished  remnants  of  happiness  consigned 
to  an  untimely  grave.  One,  however,  her 
eldest,  recovered ;  and  with  her,  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine determined  to  leave  Scotland.  Every 
object  around  Burn  Cottage  only  served  to 
remind  her  of  joys  passed  away,  never  to 
return ;  of  sorrows  which  could  only 
terminate  with  life  itself.  Mr.  Lorraine, 
for  his  own  sake,  regretted  her  departure ; 
but  he  could  not  urge  her  to  remain :  her 
feelings  were  too  natural  to  be  combated. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had  fixed  her  residence  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  York  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  her  early  friend.  Mrs.  Manners 
received  her  with  more  than  the  affection  of 
former  days,  and  as  she  pressed  to  her  heart 
the  wasted  form  of  the  companion  of  her 
youth,  and  gazed  on  her  pale  and  woe-worn 
countenance,  she  shuddered  at  the  change 
which  sorrow  had  made.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  fearful  change.  She  who  had  left  her,  a 
bright,  blooming,  and  cherished  bride,  re- 
turned faded  and  heart-broken,  a  bereaved 
mother,  and  a  worse  than  widowed  wife. 

During  the  few  first  years  of  her  abode 
at  York,  Mrs.  Lorraine  heard  frequently  of, 
and  even  from,  her  husband.  By  degrees 
these  notices  became  of  rarer  occurrence ; 
till,  at  last,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence, 
she  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
New  York  announcing  his  death,  and 
making  a  demand  for  five  hundred  pounds 
to  Uquidate  some  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  pay  his  fuueral  expenses. 
The  money  was,  of  course,  immediately 
transmitted.  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  dreadfully 
overcome  by  the  first  shock  of  this  intel- 
Ugence ;  but  Mrs.  Manners  was  convinced 
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that  it  contributed  eventually  to  her  tran- 
quillity of  mind  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  her  sorrowful  pilgrimage. 

She  didnot  very  long  survive  her  husband. 
She  died  of  a  consumption  which  for  years 
had  been  imperceptibly,  but  surely  wearing 
away  the  principle  of  existence.  Her  death 
was  an  easy  and  a  happy  one ;  and  as  her 
friend  beheld  her  chastened  spirit  gently 
free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  mortality,  she 
trusted  that  it  had  gone  to  meet  that  reward 
in  Heaven,  all  portion  of  which  an  all-wise 
Providence  had  seen  fit  to  withhold  on 
earth.  She  left  Mrs.  Manners  and  Mr. 
Lorraine  conjointly  guardians  of  her  young 
daughter,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  former 
would  undertake  the  charge  of  her  educa- 
tion, but  leaving  her  in  after-life  to  choose 
her  own  home. 

Mrs.  Manners  had  also  an  only  daughter 
about  the  age  of  Isabella  Lorraine.  The 
daughters  became  what  the  mothers  had 
been,  the  most  tenderly  attached  of  friends, 
and  Isabella  met  with  the  same  care  and 
tenderness  from  her  friend's  parents,  which 
they  bestowed  upon  their   own  daughter. 
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They  had  their  reward  in  seeing  both 
become  all  that  the  heart  of  parents  could 
desire.  Many  might  have  possessed  a 
larger  share  of  showy  accomplishments 
than  Isabella,  but  few  are  more  truly  well- 
educated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

Without  being  either  a  pedant  or  a  blue 
stocking,  she  was  generally  well-informed, 
and  had  acquired  a  correct  taste,  while  her 
sentiments  on  most  subjects  were  just  and 
sensible.  In  addition,  she  possessed  that 
desire  for  knowledge,  that  love  of  the  good 
and  beautiful,  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  more  than  all  that  masters  can 
impart  to  a  mind  which  has  them  not. 
With  regard  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  my  heroine,  for  the  personal  appearance 
of  a  heroine  is  always  important,  I  shall 
only  say  that  though  her  figure  was  not 
precisely  "  formed  in  a  mould,  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry,"  it  was  generally  pleasing 
in  its  effect,  whilst  the  sweetness  and 
intelligence  expressed  in  her  countenance 
might  have  set  off  to  advantage  much 
plainer  features. 

Her   principal    characteristics    were   an 
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earnestness  of  disposition  and  a  playfulness 
of  temper,  which  though  not  often  united 
are  by  no  means  incompatible.  Possessed 
of  so  many  endearing  qualities,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  her  English  friends  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  part  with  her ;  nor 
is  it  strange  that  she  should  have  completed 
her  twenty-first  year  before  she  could 
determine  on  separating,  even  for  a  year, 
from  those  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her. 
Then,  however,  she  resolved  to  go  to 
Scotland,  not  less  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous pressing  invitations  she  received  from 
her  uncle  and  cousins,  than  from  her  own 
earnest  desire  to  revisit  her  native  land. 

This  may  seem  surprising ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  of  her 
mother's  misfortunes  she  knew  little  or 
nothing.  She  only  knew  that  her  father 
was  dead,  and  this  accounted  to  her  for  the 
melancholv  which  she,  as  a  child,  remem- 
bered  to  have  observed  habitual  in  her 
mother.  Of  the  darker  parts  of  the  tale 
she  was  ignorant,  and  her  friends  esteemed 
such  ignorance  too  blissful  to  be  enligh- 
tened. 
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I  shall  now  transcribe  Isabella's  letter, 
written  immediately  after  her  arrival  at 
linnwood,  ia  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  conveyiDg  to 
my  readers  a  just  idea  of  her  feelings  on 
quitting  England^  and  of  her  first  impres- 
sions of  her  new  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LETTER  FROM  ISABELLA  LORRAINE  TO 
HARRIET  MANNERS. 

Linnwood,  2nd  April,  18 — . 

**  Yes,  my  dearest  Harriet,  I  am  once 
more  in  Scotland,  in  the  land  of  my  fathers, 
in  the  home  of  my  childhood  ;  and  writing 
to  you  actually  within  view  of  those  misty 
mountains  and  silvery  streams,  of  which, 
since  I  first  quitted  them,  I  have  so  often 
thought,  and  dreamed,  and  spoken.  You 
will,  ere  now,  have  been  assured  of  my 
escape  from  all  the  perils  of  a  sea  voyage  by 
the  newspaper  which,  according  to  our 
agreement,  I  sent  you  immediately  on  my 
arrival  in  Edinburgh  at  the  house  of 
your  kind  cousin.  I  now  proceed  to  fulfil 
the  remainder  of  my  promise,  by  giving 
you  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account 
of  all  my  adventures  since  I  sailed  from 
Hull. 
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''  There  is  an  excitement  in  leave-taking 
that  prevents  one  from  feeling  the  pain 
of  parting  in  its  fullest  extent.  It  is  not 
till  we  see  no  longer  the  dear  famiUar  face, 
till  the  beloved  accents  have  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  our  ears,  till  we  have  had  time 
to  realize  the  idea  of  separation,  that  we 
feel  that  aching  blank  produced  by  the 
absence  of  those  friends  with  whom  we 
have  dwelt  so  long  that  they  seem  almost 
a  part  of  our  existence. 

"  As  I  viewed  the  receding  shores  of  Eng- 
land, as  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  them,  as  they  seemed  to  vanish 
between  the  sea  and  the  sky,  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  leaving  home  and  happiness  behind. 
Perhaps,  my  dear  Harriet,  when  you  recol- 
lect all  my  fond  aspirations  after  my  native 
land,  my  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
it  once  more,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  such  feelings.  How  it  was,  I  cannot 
tell  you ;  but  instead  of  thinking  of  joys 
iQ  store,  my  mind  seemed  to  take  a  painful 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  those  I  had  quitted. 
I  thought  of  the  gentle  lessons  of  my 
beloved   mother;   I   thought    of  the   cold 
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grave  which  contained  her  earthly  remains, 
and  how  it  would  be  now  passed  by  un- 
heeded. I  remembered  all  the  increasing 
kindness  of  your  father  and .  mother,  all 
their  endeavours  to  supply  the  place  of  her 
I  had  lost.  I  recalled  in  sadness  the  merry 
days  of  my  girlhood  when  my  Harriet 
was  my  favourite  companion,  when  we 

Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate. 

**  I  lived  over  again,  in  fancy,  the  years 
of  our  more  mature  friendship  with  a 
feeling,  a  foolish  one  certainly,  that  our 
personal  intercourse  was  cut  off  for  ever. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  myself  that  my  absence  was 
voluntary^  that  I  could  return  when  I  chose, 
and  that  a  year  should  be  the  term  of  my 
exile,  for  such  did  my  return  to  my  early 
home  then  seem. 

'^As  I  sat  brooding  over  melancholy 
images,  tears  gathered  in  my  eyes,  an  icy 
chill  fell  upon  me,  I  grew  sick  at  heart,  all 
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objects   swam  before   my  eyes ;  sea,  sky, 
vessel,  and  passengers,  were   all  blended 
in  one  general  indistinctness  ; — it  was  then 
I  discovered  that  I  was  sick,  not  only  in 
mind  but  in  body  also.      Sea-sickness   is 
not  one  of  those  things  that  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described,  as  imagi- 
nation and  words  are,  I  should  think,  equally 
inadequate  to   depict  its  horrors.      Expe- 
rience alone  can  give  a  just  idea  of  them. 
Whether  it  was  that  I  had  got  more  accus- 
tomed  to   the  motion,  or   that  the  water 
was  smoother,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  on  entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  my 
sickness  began  to  abate.     At  last,  I  was 
informed  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  should 
land.     I  crawled  on  deck  in  hope  of  catch- 
ing  a   glimpse   of  Edinburgh,  that  beau- 
tiful city  which  I  had  so  long  and  ardently 
desired  to   see ;    and   uncomfortable   as   I 
was,  a  portion   of  my   latent  enthusiasm 
was  awakened  at  the  idea  of  having  at  last 
arrived  at  this  goal  of  my  wishes. 

"  You  may  be  able  to  conceive  my  disap- 
pointment when,  on  reaching  the  deck  with 
great  difficulty,  I  could  see  literally  nothing. 
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Every  object  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog. 
The  spray  was  dashing  over  the  deck. 
Every  thing  looked  wretched.  I  asked  a 
sailor  to  point  out  to  me  the  situation  of 
Edinburgh.  He  indicated  two  large  dark 
objects  looming  through  the  mist,  which 
he  informed  me  were  the  Castle  and  Arthur's 
seat.  I  shivered  with  the  chill  damp  ;  it 
was  a  most  dispiriting  return  to  my  native 
land.  We  had  now  anchored,  and  I  sat 
looking  at  the  busy  scene  around,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  in  which  I  had  no  concern ; 
when  I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a 
friendly  voice  pronouncing  my  own  name. 
It  was  your  cousin,  Mr.  R.  He  bade  me 
welcome  to  Scotland,  and  told  me  that 
there  was  a  coach  in  waiting.  I  was 
received  by  Mrs.  R.  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. I  was  much  refreshed  by  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  completely  restored  by  a  night's 
rest.  The  following  day  and  part  of  the 
next  was  devoted  to  seeing  the  lions ;  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  I  came  to 
Linnwood,  which  is  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  s  journey  from  the  metropolis.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  Edinburgh  and  its  many 
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beauties,  as  you  have  many  opportunities 
of  reading  descriptions  by  abler  pens  than 
mine.  I  shall  only  mention  one  little  cir- 
cumstance, rather  on  account  of  the  undue 
impression  it  made  upon  me,  than  of  its 
own  importance. 

**  We  had  driven  about  all  the  forenoon, 
and  I  thought  that  in  the  afternoon  I  should 
prefer  a  walk;  Mrs.  R.  and  I  set  off  accord- 
ingly. Before  we  had  gone  far,  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  shelter  from 
a  shower  of  rain  in  one  of  those  passages 
leading  to  a  *  common  stair^'  as  they 
call  them  here,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  Edinburgh. 

"  We  found  it  pre-occupied  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  immediately  attracted  my 
attention,  not  less  by  the  notice  he 
bestowed  upon  me,  than  by  his  appea- 
rance which  was  certainly  marked.  He 
looked  at  least  fifty,  was  very  tall,  and 
had  rather  a  military  deportment.  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  had  not 
seen  his  face  before — in  a  dream  at  least. 
It  was  one  of  those  strange  reminiscences 
which   we    have   sometimes   of  something 
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that  seems  to  have  passed  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  His  was  a  face  which, 
when  once  seen,  was  not  likely  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  The  features  were  all  remark- 
ably handsome  ;  but  the  expression,  of 
which  they  had  a  great  deal,  was  marked 
by  strong  and  unbridled  passions. 

''  I  recoiled  from  the  steadfast  gaze  of  his 
dark  piercing  eye,  and  was  truly  glad  when 
the  brightening  sky  again  allowed  us  to  move 
on  our  way.  His  parting  glance  yet  haunts 
me  ;  but  I  fear  I  tire  you  with  my  folly  on 
this  subject.  After  a  pleasant  journey 
through  a  pretty  country,  I  was  met  at 
Kirkholm,  a  little  town  about  a  mile  from 
Linnwood,  by  my  uncle  and  my  second 
cousin,  Rose.  I  was  much  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  my  uncle  received  me ; 
be  seemed  scarcely  to  be  able  to  speak, 
kissed  me  affectionately,  and  I  am  almost 
sure  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye.  I  was 
the  more  touched  by  those  marks  of  emo- 
tion, as  my  uncle  does  uoi  ?t  all  look  like  a 
man  of  sentiment.  I  could  only  find  relief 
for  my  excited  feelings  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

'*  My  uncle  is  a  man  about  the  middle 
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height,  stout  and  broad ,  with  very  much 
the  air  of  a  respectable  farmer.  His 
features  are  regular,  but  cannot  be 
called  handsome,  unless  a  remarkably  open, 
good-tempered^  and  somewhat  humorous 
expression  may  be  said  to  render  them 
so.  My  cousin  Rose,  is,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld.  Her 
figure  is  tall,  commanding  and  graceful ;  her 
face  classically  perfect;  with  large,  brilliant 
eyes  ;  a  clear,  though  not  fair  complexion ; 
and  a  quantity  of  dark  hair.  She  has  a 
great  deal  of  manner  and  more  self-pos- 
session than  is  usual  at  her  age.  I  do  not 
yet  know  whether  I  shall  like  her  or  not. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  she  is  one  of  those 
persons  of  whom  people  say,  *  she  can  be 
agreeable  when  she  pleases.'  My  reception 
at  Unnwood,  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family,  was  also  most  cordial. 

"  For  your  edification,  my  dear  Harriet, 
I  shall  also  set  down  my  first  impression  of 
their  appearance  and  characters.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  has  been  rather  pretty,  in  the 
most  insipid  style  of  prettiness ;  however, 
I  never  saw  a  countenance  that  was  not 
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absolutely  silly,  so  totally  unillumined 
by  the  mind.  Her  voice  is  soft,  and  her 
manner  kind  and  unaffected.  Sarah, 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  is  little  and  plain, 
and  dresses  rather  untidily ;  but  she  is,  I 
should  fancy,  rather  clever.  Helen,  the 
third  daughter,  is  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance of  her  mother,  except  that  she  has  a 
sentimental  and  affected  deportment,  which 
is,  I  think,  no  improvement.  As  James 
the  last  bom  child  and  son  and  heir  is  at 
present  absent  at  school  in  England,  I 
must  defer  giving  you  his  portrait  till  a 
future  opportunity. 

**  We  have  hitherto  had  no  lack  of  con- 
versation at  Linnwood.  On  my  part  it  has 
chiefly  consisted  in  answering  questions. 
My  uncle  asked  how  I  liked  Edinburgh, 
and  if  I  had  had  a  pleasant  journey.  My 
aunt  and  two  younger  cousins  made  many 
inquiries  concerning  my  information  on 
the  latest  fashions.  Helen  asked  me  if 
I  was  fond  of  poetry,  what  kind  I  liked, 
and  what  sort  of  girl  you  were.  Rose 
wished  to  know  if  I  could  sing  duets  ;  and 
Sarah  cross-questioned  me  on  my  know- 
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ledge  of,  and  loVe  for  literature,  science, 
languages,  &c.  &c. 

''  And  now  having  given  you  some  idea 
of  the  inmates, .  I  must  try  to  describe  the 
external  appearance  of  my  new  home.  The 
hoQse  is  old-fashioned  and  rambling,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  gables  and  chimneys, 
almost  covered  with  ivy  and  other  kinds  of 
creepers,  and  on  the  whole  rather  an  inte- 
resting-looking building.  It  stands  low,  the 
grounds  rising  gently  behind  it.  A  very 
pretty  lawn  extends  from  the  house  to  the 
little  river  Cole,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  my  uncle's  grounds,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Melville  of  Glencola.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  the  ground  is  more 
unequal  than  it  is  here,  and  some  fine  old 
trees,  either  single  or  in  groups,  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect' as  I  see  it 
from  my  window  at  this  instant. 

"Glencola  is  a  handsome,  modern  man- 
sion. I  can  see  its  terrace  of  roof  where 
1  am  sitting.  It  stands  on  rising  ground, 
and  must  command  a  noble  view  of  this 
beautiful  country.  It  is  backed  by  a  range 
of  hills  wooded  to  the  very  top,  which  limit 

c  2 
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the  charming  scene  before  me,  except 
where  an  opening  in  the  chain  discloses 
in  the  distance  the  blue  line  of  the  Highland 
barrier.  But  to  return  to  Linnwood.  It 
is  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  planta- 
tions ;  and  Helen  informs  me  that  there 
are  delightful  walks  in  all  directions  cut 
through  the  woods. 

"  I  had  written  thus  far,  my  dear  friend, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  closing  my  very 
long  letter,  when  Helen  and  Rose  invited 
me  to  accompany  them  in  their  walk,  and 
now  at  the  risk  of  tiring  your  patience, 
I  must  give  you  some  account  of  it. 

''We  entered  the  wood  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  though  most  of  the  trees 
are  leafless,  I  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly, 
admiring  the  exquisite  shape  or  fantastic 
form  of  many  a  naked  trunk,  and  inhaling 
with  delight  the  sweet  scent  of  the  prim- 
roses which  starred  the  grassy  carpet 
beneath  our  feet.  After  following  for 
some  time  the  intricacies  of  a  winding 
path,  we  at  last  emerged  from  the  wood, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  loveliest  and  most 
retired  little  spot  I  ever  beheld.     Oh  that  I 
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had  the  pen  of  a  poet,  or  the  pencil  of  an 
artist  to  do  justice  to  its  beauties !  But  as 
I  have  neither,  I  must  endeavour  in  a 
more  humble  manner  to  present  it  to  your 
mind*8  eye.  Picture  to  yourself  then  a 
green  knoU  surrounded  by  trees,  the  Cole 
seeming  to  issue  from  a  wood,  and  flowing 
for  a  few  yards  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  till 
it  precipitates  itself  over  a  high  bold  rock, 
forming  a  small  cascade,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  a  linn.  A  rustic  bridge  is 
thrown  across  the  stream  above  the  linn. 

''On  the  Glencola  side  there  is  also  a 
grass  plat,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  tall 
spreading  beech.  From  this  spot  you  have 
the  finest  view  of  the  windings  of  the  glen, 
till  the  banks  flatten  and  lose  their  bold  and 
rocky  character.  In  some  places,  the  rocks 
are  very  high  and  abrupt,  and  occasionally 
covered  with  lichens  and  ground  ivy ;  some- 
times they  are  of  a  less  rugged  description, 
and  overhung  by  trees,  principally  the  wild 
birch,  which  here  denotes  our  vicinity  to 
the  Highlands.  There  is  a  path  cut  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glen  which  I  have  deter- 
loined  to  explore  some  day  very  soon.     I 
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asked  Rose  and  Helen  if  they  often  walked 
this  way.  Rose  replied,  *  very  seldom,  she 
was  no  walker ;'  and  Helen  said  '  not  very 
often.' 

'*  I  was  rather  surprised  at  their  indif- 
ference ;  but  I  privately  determined  that 
I  should  often  go  there  in  the  ensuing 
summer  with  a  book,  if  I  could  find  no 
better  companion.  Oh,  my  dear  Harriet, 
Linnwood  is  so  beautiful  a  place,  and  the 
family  are  so  kind,  that  I  think  there  are 
only  two  things  wanting  to  complete  my 
perfect  happiness.  The  relative  importance 
of  these  two  things,  however,  differs  greatly ; 
one  is  the  presence  of  yourself  and  your 
dear  parents ;  the  other  that  I  could  sing 
like  Rose.  She  favoured  us  with  a  song 
during  our  walk,  and  truly  she  has  a  voice 
like  an  angel. 

"  On  reading  over  the  above,  I  cannot 
avoid  smiling  at  the  list  of  drawbacks  to 
my  entire  felicity.  Only  two — surely  no 
one  had  ever  so  few  before,  no  one  had 
ever  so  much  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Divine 
Providence  for  a  multiplicity  of  the  best 
blessings    of  this    life.      Youth,    health, 
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eooQgh  riches,  kind  friends,  and,  I  may  say, 
two  happy  bomes  are  mine ;  and  my 
imagination  delights  to  paint  the  future  in 
yet  brighter  colours  ;  but,  who  can  tell  how 
this  may  be  ?  Of  one  thing,  however,  I 
am  certain  ;  anciid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  I  shall  ever 
continue  my  Harrietts  faithful  friend. 


<c 


Isabella  Lorraine." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  The  Melvilles  arrived  yesterday,  I 
understand/'  said  Mrs.  Lorraine  one  morn- 
ing shortly  after  her  niece's  arrival  at 
Linn  wood,  as  the  family  party  were  all 
assembled  round  the  breakfast-table,  ^*  it 
would  only  be  neighbourly  to  go  to-day  to 
call  on  such  old  friends.  What  do  you 
think,  my  dear  ?" 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,'*  replied  her  hus- 
band thus  appealed  to,  ''I  should  not  wish 
to  omit  any  attention  to  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
Melville,  who,  though  she  may  have  some 
peculiarities,  is  in  the  main  a  most  worthy, 
excellent  woman.  Her  son  too  seemed  a 
fine  promising  young  man  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  and  everyone  speaks  well  of  him.  Name 
any  hour  you  like,  my  dear,  for  our  visit, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  accompany  you." 

**  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  "  one 
would  be  too  early,  and  three — ^three  would 
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be  the  best*  time  ;  but  I  meant  to  be  busy 
at  three,  and  after  that  I  should  not  have 
time  to  go  and  make  myself  comfortable 
before  dinner.  If  I  went  at  two  1  should  not 
be  home  in  time  for  my  business.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  it,  Mr.  Lorraine/* 

*'Nor  I,  my  love,  if,  as  you  seem  to 
intimate,  no  hour  will  suit  you.  We  must 
defer  our  visit  till  to-morrow ;  I  see  no 
alternative." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  that  will  not  answer 
at  all.  We  must  contrive  it  some  way  or 
other.  Let  me  think  again ;  I  am  to  be 
busy  at  three — one  is  too  early.  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  do.*' 

**  If  your  business  admitted  of  being  done 
earlier,  you  might  have  it  finished  by  three, 
mamma,''  said  Rose. 

"  True,  very  true,  my  love.  I  am  glad 
you  happened  to  think  of  that.  We  shall 
be  ready  at  three  then,  and  Rose,  see,  my 
dear,  that  you  do  not  keep  your  papa 
waiting.    He  does  not  like  it,  you  know." 

"  Is  Rose  going?"  said  her  father. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  she  was  saying  so  before 
breakfast.    Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  I 

c  3 
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should  have  thought  of  going  to-day  had 
she  not  fortunately  reminded  me." 

**  And  do  none  of  the  rest  wish  to  go  ?" 

"  Sarah,  you  know,  my  dear,  never  calls 
any  where,  and  Rose  is,  older  than 
Helen." 

*'  But  Isabella,"  said  her  uncle,  "would 
she  not  like  to  see  Glencola  ?" 

"Very  true,  my  love.  Isabella,  my 
dear  ?"  said  her  aunt  interrogatively,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  "  for  thinking  of  me ;  but  I  could  not 
think  of  depriving  Rose  of  her  visit  to  her  old 
friends  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  Glencola." 

"  And,  Mr.  Lorraine,"  resumed  his  wife, 
"  Rose  and  I  were  also  thinking  that  we 
ought  to  have  them  to  dinner  some  day 
next  week.  Now  what  day  will  suit 
you?" 

"  I  have  no  engagements,  so  you  may 
fix  on  any  you  please." 

"  I  wonder  which  day  would  be  most 
convenient — what  do  you  think,  Rose?" 

"  To-morrow  week,    I    should    think," 
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returned  her  daughter,^  '^  would  be  as 
suitable  on  many  accounts  as  any  other 
day." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  yes,  to-mor- 
row week  will  be  much  the  best  day.  And 
whom  shall  we  ask  to  meet  them,  Mr. 
Lorraine  ?'* 

"There  are  the  Heriots,  my  dear." 

"  And  the  Mackains/'  said  Rose. 

"The  Mackains/'  returned  her  father, 
"  have  dined  with  us  very  lately,  and  our 
table  mil  be  full  without  them,  as  we  must 
ask  your  mother's  cousins,  the  Bells.'* 

"  The  Bells ;  oh  papa  !  what  use  in  the 
worid  is  there  in  inviting  the  Bells  ?" 

''  The  same  use,  Rose,  that  there  is  in 
inviting  any  other  person — to  pay  them  a 
compliment,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
their  society." 

"It  is  impossible  anybody  can  find 
pleasure  in  their  society.  The  vulgarity 
of  the  mother,  the  cool  insolence  of  the 
daughter,  and  the  silliness,  vanity,  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  son,  are  all  equally  insup- 
portable." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Rose.     Mr. 
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Bell  is  a  sensible,  well-informed  man,  his 
wife  is  a  well-meaning  woman,  and  their 
children  very  like  other  young  persons." 

"  The  Mackains,"  continued  Rose,  "  are 
related  to  the  Melvilles,  and  Mrs.  Mackain 
is  a  particular  friend  of  mine/' 

"  Our  own  relations,"  said  her  father, 
''  have  at  least  as  great  a  claim  upon  me 
as  any  other  person's  ;  and  with  regard  to 
your  selection  of  a  particular  friend,  I 
cannot  compliment  you.  Mrs.  Mackain  is 
a  vain,  egotistical  woman,  and  if  you  object 
to  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  manners,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  find  pleasure  in  her 
husband's  society.  But  to  be  sure  they 
live  in  a  fine  place,  and  keep  a  large  estab- 
lishment. They  are  not  like  the  Bells, 
guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  living  in  the 
street  of  a  country  town.  It  is  a  creditable 
thing  to  be  intimate  with  the  lady  of  High- 
wood  Park ;  there  lies  the  charm,  I  suspect. 
Take  care.  Rose.  I  know  you  dislike  no- 
thing so  much  as  vulgarity  ;  but  remember 
there  is  a  vulgarity  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
residence  or  manner.  Beware,  for  it  may 
be  nearer  you  than  you  dream  of  !" 
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Whilst  her  father  spoke,  Rose  sat  with 
the  air  of  being  determined  not  to  hear ; 
aod  when  he  finished,  deigned  to  take  no 
notice,  but  by  assuming  a  more  gloomy  and 
sullen  expression  than  that  by  which  her 
beautiful  features  were  already  disfigured. 
With  a  view  to  break  the  awkward  silence 
which  ensued,  and  to  turn  the  current  of 
conversation,  Isabella  inquired : 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  Mrs.  Melville  ?" 

"  Most  people,'*  replied  Sarah,  "  reckon 
her  proud  and  disagreeable.  Proud  she 
certainly  is,  but  disagreeable  I  think  only 
in  consequence  of  her  pride.  I  cannot  say 
that  she  is  a  favourite  of  mine.  She  takes 
no  trouble  to  make  herself  agreeable.  But 
I  find  no  fault  with  her :  we  have  all  a  right 
to  please  ourselves." 

"Not  at  the  expense  of  other  people's 
comfort,"  said  her  father.  "  We  have  no 
right,  Sarah,  to  make  ourselves  disa- 
greeable. On  the  contrary,  we  have  a 
command  to  the  reverse  from  the  highest 
authority.  The  golden  rule  is  the  basis  of 
all  true  politeness.  So  well  aware  are 
inaukind  of  its  necessity  to  the  comfort  of 
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society,  that  in  all  civilized  communities, 
which  ever  existed,  artificial  politeness  and 
conventional  forms  have  been  invented  to 
supply  its  too  frequent  deficiency,  as  a  law 
written  in  the  heart  of  man.  As  far  as  it 
is  consistent  with  higher  obUgations,  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  others  as  happy  as  we 
can,  and  not  to  do  so  is  a  species  of 
selfishness.  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
a  defect  in  Mrs.  Melville's  character,  that 
she  takes  so  very  little  trouble  to  please ; 
but  she  has  so  many  excellent  qualities, 
that  on  their  account  this  one  fault  ought 
to  be  overlooked.  Nor  are  you  to  suppose, 
my  dear  Isabella,  from  anything  we  have 
said,  that  she  is  either  insolent  or  obtrusive  ; 
she  has  too  much  good  feeling  for  the  one, 
and  too  much  good  sense  for  the  other. 
Her  disagreeableness  is  merely  negative." 

''  Mrs.  Melville  is  a  great  oddity,"  said 
Helen. 

*'  She  is  very  odd  and  proud,"  said  her 
mother,  *'  and  a  very  good  woman  too  ;  but 
talking  of  her  oddness  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  Saunders  was  saying  last  night. 
Saunders  went  over  to  Glencola,  about  the 
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« 

toikeys,  though  I  told  her  not  to  go  out 
on  account  of  her  sore  throat.  I  was  just 
goiag  to  scold  her  when  says  she,  '  ma'am, 
what  do  you  think  ?  Mrs.  Adams  came 
out  herself  to  give  me  the  turkeys,  and 
she  says  she  is  still  to  have  the  whole 
charge  of  the  place  herself  for  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, as  Mrs.  Melville  is  not  coming  to 
live  at  the  big  house,  but  is  going  to 
stay  at  Burn  Cottage.*  " 

"  At  Burn  Cottage  !"  exclaimed  all 
present. 

"  Yes.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  sur- 
prised," continued  Mrs.  Lorraine.  '*  I  was 
myself,  though  I  knew,  indeed,  you  told  me, 
my  dear,  that  young  Melville  had  bought 
the  cottage  and  enclosed  it  in  the  park.'' 

*'  Did    Mrs.    Adams    tell   Saunders   the 
reason  of  this  arrangement  ?"   said   Rose, 
breaking  for  an  instant  her  moody  silence. 
"  No,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  but 
I  am  afraid  they  must  have  quarrelled." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  "  that 
is  the  last  thing  I  should  think  of  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  merely  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville's spirit  of  ultra-independence." 
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"  Very  likely,  my  dear.  I  dare  say  you 
are  right,"  said  his  accordant  wife. 

Breakfast  now  being  over,  the  family 
separated  in  pursuit  of  their  various  avoca- 
tions«  Mr.  Lorraine  went  to  his  farm,  his 
lady  to  make  her  domestic  arrangements 
for  the  day,  and  Rose  to  accompany  her 
voice  on  the  piano.  The  three  other  young 
ladies  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
breakfast-room. 

'*^I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,  Isabella," 
said  Sarah,  **  to  become  the  companion  of 
my  studies.  It  seems  strange  that  you, 
who  have  so  much  more  information  than 
the  generality  of  young  ladies,  and  a  love 
of  literature,  apparently  so  genuine,  should 
choose  rather  to  engage  in  the  frivolous 
amusements  which  engross  the  attention  of 
too  many  of  our  sex,  than  to  employ  your 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  your  mind.  You 
see,  my  dear  cousin,  I  speak  plainly  ;  but  I 
am  not  skilled  in  making  gentle  insinua- 
tions. Indeed,  I  prefer  at  all  times  the  plain 
truth." 

**  You  may  depend  then  upon  having  the 
plain   truth  from   me,"    replied   Isabella ; 
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"  and  now,  most  learned  cousin,  I  must 
reply  to  the  heavy  charge  you  have  laid 
against  me  ;  for  do  not  imagine  that  I  mean 
to  plead  guilty.  My  amusements,  then, 
since  I  came  to  Linnwood,  have  been  walk- 
ing, reading,  music,  and  drawing ;  and  I 
do  not  consider  them  frivolous.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  exactly  the  occupations 
the  best  calculated  to  form  and  to  delight 
a  refined  and  intelligent  mind." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  they  are  very  well  as  amuse- 
ments, as  relaxations  from  the  more  serious 
cares,  but  I  do  object  to  their  being  made 
the  business  of  life." 

"The  real  business  of  my  life,"  said 
Isabella,  "is  very  little  indeed.  Neither 
you  nor  I,  Sarah,  have  any  great  duties  to 
perform,  but  those  we  have  in  common  with 
all  mankind.  As  one  of  the  paths  to  earthly 
happiness,  you  and  I  seem  both  to  have 
made  choice  of  the  improvement  of  our 
minds.  The  means  only  by  which  we 
pursue  the  same  end  are  different.  You 
endeavour  to  attain  it  by  poring  continually 
over  the  works  of  the  learned.  I,  by  unit- 
ing the  study  of  books  with  the  study  of 
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the  great  book  of  nature,  upon  which  all 
others  are  only  commentaries/' 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  mind 
derives  as  much  benefit  from  a  ramble  in 
the  country  as  from  reading  a  well-written 
book?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  You  know  the  poet 
*  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.'  '' 

'*  Poetry,"  said  Sarah,  "  is  not  always 
logic." 

'*  Shakspeare's  is  generally  truth,"  re- 
turned her  cousin,  "  and  Cowper  too,  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  indulging  in  flights 
of  imagination  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
I  wish  you  would  read  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  in  the  6th  Book  of  the  '  Task,' 
if  you  have  not  done  so  already," 

'^  I  will,  I  will  read  them ;  and  now  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  be  my 
fellow-student  at  all  ?" 

**  Far  from  it,  my  dear  Sarah.  I  shall 
be  at  your  service  three  or  four  hours  every 
day.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  pore  over  volumes  of  learning  the 
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wboleday  long,  and  that  I  mean  to  vary 
my  occupations,  by  that  means  enhancing 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  them." 

"  Remember,  Isabella,"  said  Helen,  *'  that 
you  promised  to  take  a  walk  with  me  when 
mamma  and  Rose  go  to  Glencola." 

"You  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Helen.  I  shall 
be  punctual  to  the  time  appointed ;  but 
I  hear  Rose  singing  '  The  last  Rose  of 
Sammer'  in  the  drawing-room;  and  if 
Sarah  does  not  want  me  immediately,  I 
should  like  to  go  and  listen." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  an  hour," 
said  Sarah  ;  and  the  cousins  separated. 

Isabella  was  faithful  to  her  appointment 
with  Helen  ;  and  accordingly  on  a  fine  but 
showery  afternoon,  they  set  out  to  have  a 
bog  ramble  by  the  banks  of  the  Cole. 
They  were  alone,  as  Sarah  had  declined 
accompanying  them,  and  Rose  had  gone  to 
Gleocola. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  we  are  alone !"  was 
an  exclamation  of  Helen's  as  they  ran  across 
the  lawn,  to  which  her  companion  could 
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not  respond,  as  she  had  hitherto  foun< 
Sarah  superior  to  her  younger  sister  ii 
intelligence  and  in  the  power  of  makinj 
time  pass  agreeably.  Helen,  indeed,  wa 
decidedly  the  least  clever  of  the  whol 
family ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  suppose* 
that  she,  any  more  than  the  wisest,  shoul 
be  aware  of  her  own  deficiencies. 

"  How  I  have  been  longing,"  she  said 
"  my  dear  cousin,  for  this  opportunity  c 
speaking  to  you  in  private.  It  is  impossibl 
for  you,  who  have  always  had  a  friend  t 
whom  you  might  pour  out  your  confidence 
to  understand  how  solitary  and  melanchol 
it  is  to  be  without  one." 

"Indeed,  Helen,  I  cannot  agree  wit 
you.  It  is  only  those  who  have  bee: 
blessed  with  such  a  friend  as  I  have,  wh 
can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  c 
such  an  affection  as  subsists  betweei 
us." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  you  are  very  fond  of  Mis 
Manners.  I  wish  you  could  like  me  a 
well ;  but  as  I  was  saying,  I  cannot  fin* 
here  a  congenial  soul.  Mamma,  you  kno\« 
is  too  old,   and  Sarah  has   no  sympath; 
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with  anything,  and  Rose  is  so  proud  and 
ill-natured.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody 
so  ill-natured  as  she  was  this  morning  at 
breakfast  ?" 

''  She  seemed  rather  out  of  humour,  I 
thought/' 

"  Oh  !  but  you  did  not  understand," 
continued  Helen,  in  the  same  perspicuous 
style  which  she  had  hitherto  employed, 
"  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about." 

"  What  was  ?'*  said  her  cousin,  "  Rose's 
ill-humour  ?" 

**  Yes — no — not  exactly.  I  am  just  going 
to  explain.  Did  you  hear  what  she  said 
about  the  Bells  ?'' 

**  Yes — she  seemed  to  have  a  great  dis- 
Uke  to  them." 

"  That  was  so  Uke  Rose.  I  was  glad 
papa  said  what  he  did.  And  then,  you  see, 
what  she  said  was  not  at  all  true ;  for 
though  Mrs.  Bell  is  rather  a  vulgar  woman, 
she  is  a  very  good  kind  of  person,  and 
Ann,  though  she  has  not  much  to  say,  is  a 
very  nice  girl  in  reality  ;  and  then  to  hear 
how  she  abused  Andrew  !  But  that  was 
done  to  spite  me." 
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"  To  spite  you — how  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why  you  see,"  said  Helen  with  some 
hesitation,  "  Andrew  Bell  is  a  very  superior 
young  man  indeed — in  shorty  a  young  man 
that  anybody  might  be  proud  of — he  is  not 
very  handsome,  but  has  something  very 
elegant  in  his  air,  and  he  is  so  superior  to 
young  men  in  general.  There  is  none  of 
that  folly  about  him  which  one  so  often 
sees.  He  always  talks  on  intellectual 
subjects,  and  has  read  so  much  poetry,  and 
he  writes  verses  himself — oh,  so  very 
beautiful !  But  because  he  is  not  rich,  and 
is  only  to  be  a  surgeon.  Rose  does  not 
think  he  is  good  enough  for  me,  as  if 
people  who  loved  each  other  could  not  live 
in  a  desert." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Isabella,  ''  that  love 
is  not  quite  so  hardy  a  plant  as  you  seem  to 
imagine  ;  it  requires  the  constant  con- 
tinuance of  those  fostering  circumstances 
which  first  gave  it  birth  to  preserve  it  in 
its  pristine  beauty,  and  is  apt  to  droop  and 
languish  when  it  is  transplanted  to  the 
wilderness." 

"  Ah !  vou  have  never  been  in  love,  that 
is  clear," 
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"  Are  you  then  engaged  to  Mr.  Bell, 
Helen ;  and  do  your  father  and  mother 
know  it  r' 

**  No — we  are  not  actually  engaged  ;  but 
we  understand  each  other,  I  think.  Papa 
and  mamma  know  quite  well  that  there  is 
something  between  us,  but  they  think 
that  it  is  only  childish  nonsense.  But 
Andrew  and  I  are  no  boy  and  girl  now, 

you  know.  He  is  twenty-two,  and  I  am 
am  almost  nineteen.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
Rose  thinks  it  would  be  a  marriage  quite 
beneath  me,  though  I  remember  well 
enough  two  or  three  years  ago  she  had  no 
objection  to, flirt  with  Andrew  herself;  but 
she  is  quite  changed  now  and  will  scarcely 
speak  to  him." 

*'  And  is  there  any  prospect  of  your  being 
married  soon  ?" 

"No,  none  at  all.  Andrew  must  first 
get  some  appointment.  And  I  think  if  I 
were  very  anxious,  he  would  prevail  upon 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  graduate,  and 
that  would  be  a  great  deal  better,  you 
know.  Oh !  how  I  wish  his  name  was 
not  Andrew — it  is  so  unpoetical ;  if  he  had 
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only  been  called  Edmund  now,  or  Alfred, 
how  delightful  it  would  have  been  1     I  li] 
a  pretty  name  so  much — one  that  haa^ 
poetical  sound.     Are  you  fond  of  poel 

"  Very  fond  of  it/'  replied  her  cousi 

''  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it/'  continj 
Helen;  *'I  am  so  passionately  fond 
myself,  and  so  is  Andrew.     There  is 
thing  so   delightful    as   to   be  readinj 
volume  of  Byron  or  Moore.    How  supei 
they  are  to  all  other  poets  !'* 

* '  Some  of  their  poetry  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,"  said  Isabella;  **  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  they  have 
never  been  equalled." 

"Can  you  not?  Andrew  does  though, 
and  he  has  such  a  taste  for  poetry.  He 
and  I  both  wish  so  much  to  have  been  Lord 
Byron.  He  was  certainly  the  most  enviable 
of  men." 

*'  Did  you  ever  read  his  life  ?"  said 
Isabella  in  great  astonishment. 

**  I  have  read  a  short  account  of  it." 

**That  is  exactly  what  I  have  done 
myself,  and  I  must  confess  that  to  me  there 
seems  few  attractions  in  such  a  life." 
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KBat  on\y   coasider  the  fame  and  the 

t  is  very  sound  philosophy,  I  think,  to 
tthat  where  fame  and  glory  do  not  he- 
Khappioess,  they  are  utterly  valaeless." 
I  you  really  think  so  ?   For  my  part 
jtQunk  it  is  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
world    to    be    able    to  write  poetry, 
■ew's    is    BO  beautiful,  I  will  let  you 
e  a  piece  of  his  which  he  wrote  in  my 
ftlbum  when  we  go  in.    It  is  to  the  moon 
sod  begins,  '  Thou  fair  pale  moon,'  so  very 
wiginal,  you  know.    But  I  forget  the  rest." 
Isabella  had  seldom  in  her  life  felt  more 
inclined  to  laugh,  but  determined  to  sup- 
press her  incipient  mirth,  she  cast  her  eyes 
around  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Bomething  to 
make  a  remark  upon. 

"What  a  large  black  cloud  there  is, 
Helen,  do  not  you  think  we  shall  have  a 
shower  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !     I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  rain. 
What  shall  we  do?" 
"Is  there  no  short  cut  home?" 
"No,  none.    Stay,  I  know  of  a  place 
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round  that  rock,   straight   on.      Oh  !    be 
quick — run — I  feel  the  drops  already." 

Isabella,  who  was  more  lightly  and 
actively  formed  than  her  cousin,  soon  out- 
stripped her,  and  running  in  the  direction 
which  had  been  indicated,  was  turning  the 
jutting  angle  of  an  immense,  overhanging 
rock,  in  order  to  get  on  the  leeward  side, 
when  she  was  met  right  in  the  face  by  a 
gentleman.  Both  started  and  begged  pardon, 
and  the  stranger  had  stepped  upon  a  rock 
in  the  Cole  to  allow  the  young  lady  to  pass 
along  the  narrow  foot-path,  when  Helen 
coming  up,  was  accosted  by  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 

'*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Helen  Lorraine, 
I  wish  this  had  been  a  more  agreeable 
meeting." 

As  he  spoke,  he  alighted  from  the  rock, 
and  they  shook  hands  in  a  most  friendly 
manner. 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Melville,"  said  Helen. 
"I   am   quite   well,   I   hope  you   are   the 


same." 


"  Quite  the  same,  returning  your  thanks," 
he  replied ;   "  but  I  think  we  had  better 
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defer  the  remainder  of  our  polite  iDquiries 
till  you  and  your  friend  are  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  rock,  when  I  hope  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  of  introducing  me  to  your — 
cousin,  I  suppose  she  is,  that  I  may  make 
her  a  proper  apology  for  my  awkwardness.'' 

They  were  now  within  shelter,  and 
Isabella  said  : 

"  If  there  is  any  apology  at  all  necessary, 
I  think  we  ought  both  to  make  one,  as  the 
awkwardness  was  certainly  mutual/' 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so," 
he  said, ''  though,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  must 
think  mine  was  the  greater  fault." 

"Make  your  apology  first  then,"  she 
said,  "I  am  quite  ready  to  listen  to  it." 

"  There  you  have  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  deliver  it.  I 
hare  not  even  begun  to  compose  it.  Have 
you  prepared  yours  ?" 

"No,"  returned  Isabella,  '*  I  have  not, 
and  as  we  are  mutually  at  fault,  suppose 
we  dispense  with  apologies  entirely." 

"I  should  have  no  objection,  as  the 
^ertion  would  certainly  be  great,  did  it  not 
seem  cruel  to  disappoint  Miss  Helen  in  the 
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expectation  she  must  have  formed  of 
hearing  two  sublime  speeches  in  a  place, 
and  at  a  time  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
display  of  oratory/' 

*'  Oh,  do  not  mind  me !"  said  Helen. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Isabella,  "  she  may  have 
another  opportunity ;  at  any  rate,  for  Helen's 
sake,  your  compassionate  heart  may  in- 
dulge in  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
period  we  may  again  be  in  danger  of  knock- 
ing each  other  down." 

Melville  laughed,  and  then  said : 

*'  If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  having  to 
make  another  apology,  uninspired  as  I  am 
at  present  by  the  muse  of  rhetoric,  I  should 
place  myself  exactly  in  front  of  Miss 
Isabella,  as  I  think  she  is  getting  more  than 
her  share  of  the  watery  element." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  himself  before  her 
so  as  to  intercept  the  rain. 

"  I  must  insist  on  your  going  back,  Mr. 
Melville,"  she  said,  "  as  you  will  soon  get 
wet  where  you  are." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,"  he  replied  ;  ''for 
if  not  waterproof,  T  am  at  least  quite  harm- 
proof ;  and  the  shower,  I  think,  will  soon 
be  over." 
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He  then  began  to  tell  He]en  that  he 
had  ju8t  come  from  Linnwood,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorraine 
and  their  second  daughter,  whom  he  had 
met  at  Bum  Cottage.  Whilst  he  spoke, 
Isabella  found  time  to  take  a  more  accu- 
rate survey  of  his  personal  appearance 
than  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

He  was  tall  and  well  formed  ;  his  figure 
and  his  address  were  equally  gentleman- 
like, while  a  lively,  sensible  expression  gave 
animation  and  interest  to  a  set  of  features 
in  themselves  generally  good.  His  manner 
was  unusually  frank,  yet  perfectly  free 
from  forwardness ;  his  voice  animated  and 
agreeable,  and  altogether  Isabella  was 
much  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  acquainted  with  him  as 
long  as  her  cousins,  and  she  rejoiced  at 
the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the 
families. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone 
out,  giving  to  every  object  that  bright  and 
glittering  appearance,  which  on  a  showery 
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day  alone  they  ever  possess.  Our  party 
then  emerged  from  their  retreat,  and  Mr. 
Melville  accompanied  the  young  ladies  as 
far  as  the  lawn,  where  he  took  leave. 

The  ladies,  on  reaching  home,  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Rose,  in  their  several 
ways,  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mr.  Melville ; 
regarding  his  mother,  they  did  not  seem  so 
well  agreed.  Rose  had  never  seen  her  so 
disagreeable.  Mrs.  Lorraine  thought  her 
odd,  whilst  her  husband  declared  that 
she  was  a  good  woman.  Isabella  really  felt 
anxious  to  see  her,  that  amid  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  she  might  be  able  to 
form  her  own  judgment.  She  trusted 
that  she  might  be  at  home  when  she 
returned  her  aunt's  visit ;  but  at  all  events 
she  was  certain  of  seeing  her  the  follow- 
ing week,  as  she  had  accepted  the  invitation 
to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  weather    set    in   rainy.    The  days 

interveDing    before    the    dinner   were  all, 

except  one,  hopelessly  wet.     On  that  one, 

Isabella  went  out  to  enjoy  a  ramble  from 

which  she  had  for  some  time  been  debarred, 

aDd  ^whilst  she  was  absent,  the  Melvilles 

called.     She  was  sorry  she  had  missed  them, 

but  she  comforted  herself  with  the  certainty 

of  meeting  them  in  a  day  or  two.     From 

the  party  altogether  she  promised  herself 

much  amusement.     Not  that  she  expected 

it  to  be,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 

an  agreeable  party,  where  like  a  piece  of 

mosaic  work,    every  individual    finds  the 

place  best  suited  to  him,  forming  altogether 

a  beautiful  and   harmonious  whole.     No ; 

Bbe  expected  to  find  all  her  enjoyment  in  a 

totally  opposite  effect — in  the  opposition  of 

characters  likely  to  be  exhibited — in  the 

strong  contrast  between  the  haughty  Mrs. 
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Melville  and  the  vulgar  Bells — ^between  the 
pride  of  Rose,  and  the  silliness  of  Helen 
and  her  admirer.  She  took  care  to  be 
dressed  and  in  the  drawing-room  early. 

The  Melvilles  were  the  first  of  the 
party  to  arrive.  Mrs.  Melville  entered 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and 
instantly  riveted  Isabella's  attention  by 
her  noble  and  commanding  aspect. 
She  was  a  woman  considerably  past  the 
prime  of  life,  yet  the  traces  of  uncommon 
beauty  still  lingered  in  her  well-marked 
and  expressive  features,  whilst  her  figure 
was  as  tall,  erect,  and  dignified  as  it 
could  ever  have  been.  With  an  unbend- 
ing stateliness  of  manner,  she  shook  hands 
with  every  member  of  the  family  except 
Mr.  Lorraine ;  in  her  greeting  to  him,  his 
niece  thought  that  she  displayed  rather 
more  cordiality.  Isabella  was  then  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  received  with  a  gracious- 
ness  which  quite  astonished  its  object.  She 
shook  hands,  and  smiled,  and  seemed  almost 
as  if  she  would  have  spoken,  when  the 
Bells  were  announced,  and  she  relapsed 
into  more  than  her  former  stiffness. 
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Mrs.  Bell,   a  large  overdressed  woman , 
everything  she  wore  being  furiously  fashion- 
able, and  nothing  in  keeping,  looked  even 
more  conspicuous  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
a  little,  thin,  quiet,  but  by  no  means  vulgar- 
looking  person.    In  the  appearance  of  their 
children   there   was   nothing    remarkable ; 
they  were  exactly  such  people  as  one  passes 
every  day  without   their  awaking  in  our 
minds  the  slightest  speculation  as  to  who, 
or  what  they  are.     They  were  neither  tall 
Dor  short,  neither  dark  nor   fair,  neither 
good-looking  nor  remarkably  plain,  with 
nothing,  in  short,  in  the  outer  man  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  mass  of  mankind  *, 
they  seemed  so  much  alike  to  the  careless 
spectator,  that  he  would  not  have  observed 
more  than  that  the  one  was  man,  the  other 
woman.    The  brother  and  sister  were  as  dis- 
similar in  character  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
Andrew  Bell  was,  as  Isabella  had  suspected, 
a  very  silly  young  man.     He  fancied  himself 
in  love  with  Helen,  because  his  vanity  was 
flattered  by  her  admiration  of  his  verses  ; 
l>ecause  she   was  the  first    pretty  young 
woman  who  had  smiled  on  his  advances  ; 
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and  because  in  every  respect  her  situa- 
tion was  eligible  for  that  of  his  lady- 
love. 

Miss  Ann  Bell  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
superior  to  the  rest  of  her  family — superior, 
in  sense  and  natural  refinement ;  misfor-' 
tune  did  I  say?  Yes— it  must  be  a  misfor- 
tune to  be  wounded  at  every  turn  by  the 
folly  of  a  brother,  or  the  vulgar  adulations 
of  a  mother,  towards  those  whose  counte- 
nance she  desired ;  insensibility,  stupidity, 
even  in  her  case,  would  have  been  a  real 
blessing.  She  was  mortified  to  see  her 
family  paying  court  to  those  who  she  was 
convinced  despised  them.  The  presence 
of  Rose  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her 
feelings,  and  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  disliked  the 
other  the  most. 

Miss  Bell  was,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  qualities  of  her  mind,  less  liked  in 
society  than  any  of  her  family,  for  in  the 
fear  of  being  guilty  of  one  extreme  she  saw 
into  another ;  in  trying  to  avoid  the  Scylla 
of  flattery,  she  split  on  the  Charybdis  of 
ungraciousness.     She  se]dom  spoke  at  all ; 
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when  Blie  did  break  silence,  it  was  in  a  most 
unwilling  manner. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Heriot  followed  close  in 
the  wake  of  the  Bells,  and  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  party.  The  former  was  a  tall 
man  about  forty,  in  his  address  and  man- 
ners, with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  shade 
of  superciliousness,  quite  like  a  man  who 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  The 
latter,  a  mild,  subdued,  long-suffering 
looking  woman,  who  entered  the  room 
scarcely  touching  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  her  brother's  arm,  and  immediately 
on  finding  herself  within,  quitted  it  entirely. 
Mr.  Lorraine  having  welcomed  his  guests 
and  compUmented  them  upon  their  punc- 
tnality,  a  dead  pause  ensued.  Not  even 
Mr.  Melville  was  speaking;  but  then  he 
was  placed  next  Miss  Bell,  who,  in  the 
present  company,  would  have  proved  im- 
penetrable to  the  sharpest  arrows  of  wit. 
The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  gathered 
in  a  knot  in  one  of  the  windows. 

At  last  one  of  them  remarked,  in  the 
tone  of  making  an  important  communica- 
tion, that  the  weather  had  been  dreadful 
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for  some  time  past.  This  observation  did 
not  fail  to  awaken  an  echo  in  the  feminine 
division  of  the  assembly,  and  the  whole 
party  continued  to  talk  on  the  national 
topic  till  dinner  was  announced.  At 
dinner,  Isabella  found  herself  most  unfor- 
tunately placed  between  Miss  Bell  and  Mr. 
Heriot. 

The  former  would  scarcely  vouchsafe  a 
word,  and  though  the  latter  did  reply 
civilly  enough  when  he  was  spoken  to, 
yet  it  was  so  much  in  the  tone  of  one  sub- 
jected to  an  importunity,  as  effectually  to 
repress,  on  her  side,  all  future  attempts  at 
conversation.  Her  situation,  an  isolated 
being  in  the  midst  of  many,  offered  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  that  of  her  two 
younger  cousins,  the  one  of  whom  was 
engaged  in  an  animated  chat  with  Mr. 
Melville,  whilst  the  other  was  conversing  in 
more  subdued  tones  with  Mr.  Andrew  Bell. 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  Mr.  Bell, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Heriot  and  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  which 
the  latter  had  hitherto  played  her  part  by 
assenting  to  everything  that  was  said,  even 
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cm  both  sides  of  an  argument  in  support  of 
something  he  asserted,  introduced  a  quo-* 
tation  from  Shakspeare,  and  asked  the  lady 
if  she  did  not  remember  it. 

"No,  I  do  not.     I  am  no  great  reader. 
Where  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  from  Shakspeare,"  replied  Mr. 
BeU. 

"Oh  1  1  never  read  Shakspeare.  I  do 
not  approve  of  plays  in  general.  I  never 
allowed  my  young"  people  to  read  them 
when  they  were  children.  Of  course  they 
may  do  as  they  please  now." 

"  And  did  you  allow  them  to  read 
novels?'*  asked  Mr.  Heriot. 

"  Why  no,  not  very  many  at  least ;  but 
I  do  not  consider  novels  so  bad  as  plays. 
Do  you  ?" 

"  If  it  were  not  rude  to  contradict  a  lady, 
I  should  say  that  I  considered  them  much 
worse.  They  not  only  vitiate  the  taste,  but 
they  poison  the  minds  of  the  female  part  of 
the  rising  generation." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Sarah, 
who  was  seated  opposite  her  cousin ;  **  it 
is  a  frivolous  waste  of  time  which  ought  to 
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be  better  employed.  There  is  no  good  to 
be  got  from  novels." 

Here  Isabella  could  not  avoid  exclaiming 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment : 

"Oh,  Sarah!" 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  your 
cousin,"  said  Mr.  Heriot.  ''Are  you  a 
novel-reading  young  lady  ?" 

**  After  what  you  have  all  said,"  replied 
Isabella,  ''  you  can  scarcely  suppose  that  I 
shall  have  the  courage  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Fortunately  for  myself,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  easily  daunted,  and  I  shall 
therefore  answer  boldly  that  I  do  like  novels, 
and  that  I  have  read  a  great  many.  And 
now,  Mr.  Heriot,"  she  said  laughingly,  "  I 
bid  defiance  to  your  contempt." 

There  was  something  at  all  times  un- 
commonly winning  in  Isabella's  smile  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Heriot  was  not  proof  against 
its  influence. 

*'  You  may  promise  to  do  so  with  safety," 
he  replied,  **  as  there  is,  you  must  be  aware, 
small  chance  of  your  being  put  to  the  test." 

'* Indeed!  I  should  have  thought  now 
that  there  was  a  great  chance." 
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"You  'Were  mistaken  then  for  once. 
And  now  may  I  ask  you  why  you  like 
novels  ?" 

**I  have  alaiost  a  mind,"  she  replied, 
"to  put  yon  off  with  what  is  most  ungal- 
lantly  called  a  woman's  reason.  I  like 
them  because  I  like  them.  But  on  second 
thoD^ts,  I  perceive  that  would  give  you 
a  triumph,  which  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  do.  I  shall,  therefore,  tell  you  that  I 
like  novels  because  they  delight  the  imagi- 
nation, and  do  good  to  the  heart.  I  like 
them  because  they  enlarge  and  enlighten  my 
views  of  life,  because  they  inspire  me  with 
a  love  of  what  is  noble,  a  hatred  of  what  is 
mean,  and  a  toleration  for  the  little  defects 
incidental  to  humanity.  From  perusing  the 
works  of  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
or  Miss  Austen,  I  always  rise  a  wiser, 
and  I  almost  hope,  a  better  being." 

"  If  no  other  novels  were  in  circulation 
but  by  such  authors  as  you  have  mentioned, 
that  species  of  fiction  would  indeed  be  an 
honour  to  our  literature.  But  I  spoke  of 
fashionable  novels,  the  kind  which  I  fear  is 
most    in    vogue    with   fashionable   young 
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ladies.  I  often  wish  we  had  some  other 
name  than  novel  to  apply  to  such  works  as 
you  have  mentioned  ;  for  in  that  species  of 
composition  the  had  predominates  over  the 
good  even  more  than  it  usually  does  in 
everything  in  this  world  of  ours." 

''Oh,  Mr»  Heriot  1  I  must  differ  with 
you  again,"  cried  Isabella,  '*  the  bad  does 
not  to  me  seem  to  predominate  in  anything. 
If  we  look  around,  we  behold  every  natural 
object  beautiful ;  if  we  mix  among  our 
fellow-beings,  we  see,  it  is  true,  many  little 
blemishes  mingled  with  their  virtues.  But 
yet,  I  think,  the  greater  number  of  the 
people  we  meet,  we  feel  more  inclined  to 
love  than  to  hate." 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  "  that 
I  should  endeavour  to  bring  you  over  to 
my  way  of  thinking  1  That  you  may  long 
continue  to  hold  your  own  opinion  is  the 
best  wish  I  can  form  for  your  happiness." 

They  then  dropped  the  subject,  but  con- 
tinued conversing  together  while  the  ladies 
remained  in  the  dining-room.  Isabella 
soon  found  that-  when  Mr.  Heriot  had  the 
will,  he  had  certainly  the  power  to  make 
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hwlf  agreeable .      He  had  travelled  a  great 

deal,  and  seen  great  varieties  of  men  and 

manners,  and    as    he   had  naturally  good 

p^,  and  a  great   deal  of  observation,  he 

M  made  the    most  of  those  advantages. 

She  was  much   pleased  and  entertained  by 

Ills  narratives  or  anecdotes,  whilst  he  was 

gratified  by  the  intelligence  of  her  coante- 

nance  while   listening,  or  the  justness  of 

iter  sentiments  when  she  replied  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  attention  Isabella  had  attracted 
during  dinner.  Mrs.  Melville,  who  though 
no  longer  young,  concealed  under  a  calm 
and  dignified  exterior  all  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  had  been  charmed  by 
the  vivacity  of  her  manner  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  opinions.  Escaping,  therefore, 
from  the  never-ending,  still-beginning  flat- 
teries of  Mrs.  Bell,  and  the  scarcely  less 
tiresome  insipidity  of  her  hostess,  she 
placed  herself  beside  Isabella,  and  said : 

**  I  am  sorry  Miss  Isabella,  that  you 
did  not  accompany  your  aunt  to  Burn 
Cottage  the  other  day  ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  favour  me  with 
a  visit." 

Isabella  felt  considerably  flattered,  and 
replied  suitably,  adding : 

*'  Independently  of  all  other  considera- 
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tioQS,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Burn  Cottage 

agaia  for  its  own  sake,  though  I  can  scarcely 

expect  to  recognize  any  of  my  old  haunts, 

it  i8  so  long  since  I  left  them.    Imagination, 

however,  will  supply  the  defect  of  memory, 

and  invest  every  object  with  that   charm 

which  early  association  alone  can  bestow. 

I  have  a  greater  desire  to  see  Burn  Cottage 

than  any  other  place  whatever,  though  I 

might,  perhaps,  be  puzzled  to  give  what 

would  seem  to  you  a  sufficient  reason  for 

doing  so." 

"Our  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Melville, 
"  are  sometimes  our  best  reasons,  though 
I  am  as  well  aware  as  you  can  be.  Miss 
Ix)rraine,  that  there  are  many  people  to 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce 
them  as  such.  I,  however,  am  not  one  of 
those  persons,  and  neither,  I  am  sure,  are 
you.  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  less 
formal  visit  than  a  call.  It  is  rather  too 
early  in  the  season  to  ask  you  to  come  to 
tea.  Suppose  you  come  to  breakfast.  Are 
you  an  early  riser  ?" 
"  I  rise  at  six,"  said  Isabella. 
"  Ob,  then !  that  is  quite  early  enough 
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for  me.    Will  you  come  to  breakfast  at 
eight  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 

Isabella  had  scarcely  time  to  express  her 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  before  a  stop 
was  put  to  conversation  in  general  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  a  song  from  Rose. 
When  she  had  finished  the  song,  which 
was  an  Italian  one,  Miss  Heriot,  who  was 
seated  near  her  asked  in  a  timid  tone  if 
she  sang  Scotch  music. 

"  Oh,  Rose!"  cried  her  cousin,  "  do  let 
Miss  Heriot  hear  that  beautiful  air  you  were 
singing  yesterday  morning/' 

"  I  cannot  do  it  now,  Isabella,"  she  replied 
carelessly,  and  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  Miss  Heriot's  question,  gave  scope 
to  her  fine  voice  in  another  air  from  an 
Italian  opera.  Isabella  felt  herself  blush 
for  her  cousin's  rudeness,  and  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Melville's  feelings  were  the  same 
as  her  own. 

''Are  you  a  musician,  Miss  Isabella?" 
said  the  latter  as  Rose  left  the  piano. 

"I  play  a  little  upon  the  harp,"  she 
replied. 

*'  Do,  my  dear  Isabella/'  said  her  aunt, 
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as  soon  as  a  momentary  cessation  in  Mrs. 
M's  loud  prsdse  of  her  daughter's  perfor-* 
mance  would  allow  her  to  be  heard,  "give 
us  a  little  music.  I  heard  you  tuning  your 
harp  before  dinner." 

Isabella  was  not  a  fine  player,  but  she 
had  a  correct  ear,  and  played  Scotch  music, 
in  particular,  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

"  How  beautiful  !'*  said  Miss  Heriot, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  finishing  a  fine 
old  air,  the  musician  paused  for  an 
instant. 

"Do  you  like  it?  Shall  I  play  it 
again  ?" 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  if  you  please,  if  it 
is  not  encroaching  too  much  on  your 
goodness." 

"How  I  like  that  air!"  continued  Miss 
Heriot  on  Isabella's  pausing  again.  '*  It 
reminds  me  of  my  girlish  days,  when  I  and 
my  young  companions  used  to  run  gaily 
about  singing  it  in  chorus.  Ah,  those 
were  happy  days  !'' 

"  Have  you  always  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood?'' asked  Isabella  in  a  tone  of 
interest 
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"  Yes ;  always.  I  never  stayed  more 
than  a  few  weeks,  I  think,  any  where  else. 
But  do  not  imagine,  because  I  sighed,  that 
I  am  unhappy ;  no,  I  have  many  blessings 
to  be  grateful  for.  I  was  only  thinking  of 
my  young  friends,  and  how  few  remain  of 
that  merry,  light-hearted  band,  and  how 
changed  are  even  those  who  are  left !'' 

'*  Were  there  many  of  you  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  a  great  many.  One  by  one  they 
married  or  died,  till  I  alone  was  left.  After 
my  mother's  death,  I  boarded  for  several 
years  with  an  old  lady,  in  Kirkholm,  till 
my  brother  returned  from  India,  where  he 
had  held  for  some  time  a  very  lucrative 
situation  under  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man.  He  then 
returned  home,  and  bought  Birchmount, 
where  I  have  lived  with  him  now  for 
some  years.'' 

'*And  did  you  like  your  change  of 
residence  ?"  said  her  attentive  auditor. 

"Very  much  indeed.  Birchmount  is  a 
very  pretty  place ;  but  you  will  come  and 
see  it,  I  hope,  before  long  ?" 
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"I  will,  indeed.  I  will  come  to  see 
you." 

"Thank  you.  Do  come  very  soon 
then,"  said  Miss  Heriot  with  a  grateful, 
]dacid  smile,  as  if  she  were  not  always 
accustomed  to  have  her  requests  received 
with  so  much  kindness  of  manner.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  speaking  again,  when 
she  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the 
gentlemen. 

"J  have  not  been  able  hitherto,  Miss 
Isabella,"  said  Melville  advancing  towards 
her,  *'  to  find  an  opportunity  to  inquire  res- 
pecting your  welfare  after  the  shower  which 
overtook  you  the  other  day.  I  hope  you 
did  not  catch  cold." 

**  You  forget,  I  think,  Mr.  Melville,  you 
were  the  principal  sufferer,  if  I  remember 
rightly." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  a  Scotchman,  you  know  ! 
Now  you  are  an  English  woman  and  not 
warranted  to  stand  Scotch  mists." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  as  much  a 
native  of  Scotland  as  you  are,  in  heart 
and  soul  a  Scotch  woman,  I  can  assure 
you." 
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"  You  must  be  so,  I  think,"  said  M 
Heriot,  **  as  1  never  heard  an  Engl 
woman  play  our  music  with  so  much  f( 
ing  as  you  do.*' 

"  1  hope,"  said  Melville,  '*  you  do 
reserve  all  your  music  for  the  ladies." 

"  Miss  Heriot  has,  I  am  afraid,  gi 
you  a  very  false  idea  of  my  powers  a 
musician,  as  I  am  really  a  very  indiffei 
player.  However,  I  shall  do  my  best,  i 
the  best  you  know  can  do  no  more." 

"  I  allow  that  you  are  a  Scotch  woma 
said  Mr.  Melville,  as  she  struck  the 
beautiful  note  of  the '  Flowers  of  the  Fore 
"  After  what  I  have  heard  you  say,  I  s 
pose  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  how  you  '. 
this  country." 

•'  I  like  it  exceedingly.  I  like  everytl 
Scotch." 

"The  climate  and  the  accent  inclu( 
I  suppose,"  he  said,  smiling. 

**  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  worl 
said  Isabella;  ''but  1  like  Scotland  a 
like  my  friends,  faults  and  all,  or  rathe 
like  the  faults  for  the  sake  of  the  excel 
cies  connected  with  them." 
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"I  cannot  exactly  agree  with  you/'  he 
replied.  '*!  never  like  faults,  and  the 
greater  the  degree  of  excellence  with  which 
they  are  connected,  the  more  glaring  they 
appear  by  contrast.  No,  much  as  I  love  my 
country,  I  see  in  it  many  faults  to  be 
amended.  I  do  not,  however,  allude  to 
either  of  the  two  I  mentioned,  the  one  being 
irremediable,  the  other  unimportant.  I 
speak  of  weightier  matters.  We  need  not, 
however,  enter  upon  so  grave  a  discussion 
at  present.  We  had  much  better  enjoy 
the  good  things  within  our  power.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  ask  such  an  accomplished 
Scotch  woman  as  you  are,  if  you  dance 
reels.  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to 
join  in  one  at  present,  as  I  hear  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine proposing  a  dance.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  honour  of  your  hand  ?" 

''  How  beautifully  you  dance.  Miss  Isa- 
bella !"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  as  the  young  lady, 
completely  exhausted  by  a  very  long  and 
spirited  reel,  threw  herself  on  the  readiest 
seat. 

"  I  was  really  quite  surprised  ;  so  many 
steps  you  seem  to  know  !    Ann,  my  dear, 

VOL.    I.  E 
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did  you  ever  see  anybody  have  such  a 
variety  of  steps  as  Miss  Isabella." 

**  I  did  not  remark,"  replied  her  daugh- 
ter. 

**And  your  beautiful  lace,"  continued 
Mrs.  Bell,  "you  have  torn  a  hole  in  it." 

''It  caught  in  a  pin  in  Helen's  dress; 
but  it  can  easily  be  mended." 

"  And  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  **  there  is 
Mr.  Melville  going  to  dance  again — he 
does  not  seem  at  all  fatigued ;  but  ta  be 
sure,  who  could  think  of  weariness  with 
such  a  partner  ?"  Then  in  a  lower  tone  to 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  she  continued,  "  Mr.  Mel- 
ville seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  that 
most  of  us  are  concerning  a  certain  young 
lady  ;  see,  they  have  joined  the  quadrille," 
directing  a  glance  towards  Mr.  Melville  and 
Rose.  "What  a  handsome  couple  they 
are !  It  is  a  pity  they  should  ever  be 
separate ;  but  there  is  no  saying,  or  rather 
one  may  give  a  good  guess.  Hey,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  !" 

Mrs.  Lorraine  seemed  but  half  to  com- 
prehend her  ;  however,  she  smiled  and 
looked  pleased.      Mrs.  Melville,  who  sat  a 
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little  apart,  happening  at  this  instant  to 
look  towards  them^  Isabella  was  struck  by 
the  disdain  and  haughty  displeasure  ex- 
pressed in  her  countenance.  That  she  did 
not  like  Rose,  and  could  not  endure  Mrs. 
Bell,  was  evident.  Mr.  Heriot,  at  this 
instant,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  most 
people  present,  who  had  never  seen  him 
dance,  came  to  ask  her  to  join  the  quadrille. 
She  declined,  however,  as  she  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  former  exertions, 
and  as  she  perceived  that  Helen  and  her 
admirer  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
vacant  place.  Mr.  Heriot  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce very  readily,  bringing  a  chair  and 
sitting  himself  beside  her. 

The  quadrille  being  finished,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville  attended  his  fair  partner  to  the  piano, 
where  he  remained  till  carriages  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  party  dispersed. 

"What  a  sweet  creature  Miss  Isabella 
lorraine  is !"  said  Miss  Heriot  to  her 
brother  as  they  were  driving  home. 

"  She  is  a  very  superior  young  woman 
indeed,  Mary.  I  am  glad  you  have  the 
sense  to  like  her." 

B  2 
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*^  I  asked  her/'  she  continued  coura- 
geously, ''  to  come  to  Birchmount" 

"  You  did  perfectly  right,"  he  replied, 
leaving  his  poor  sister  not  more  deUghted 
with  the  acquisition  of  her  new  acquain- 
tance,  than  with  her  brother's  approbation 
of  her  choice. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Wb  had  really  a  very  pleasant  party 
last  night.  Do  not  you  think  so?"  said 
Mr.  Melville  to  his  mother  during  his  cus- 
tomary morning  visit  to  Burn  Cottage. 

**No,  I  do  not,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  no 
worse  than  usual,  however,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  felt  so  glad,"  continued  her  son, 
''  after  my  long  wanderings  in  foreign  lands, 
to  be  once  more  in  my  own  country,  in 
the  midst  of  my  old  friends.  After  being 
satiated  with  variety  of  every  description, 
it  was  a  rest  to  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and 
real  pleasure  to  the  heart  to  be  once  more 
at  home,  surrounded  by  familiar  scenes 
and  kind,  well-known  countenances,  and 
8ome  of  them,  too,  such  beautiful  couqte- 
liances." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Rollo,"  said  Mrs. 
Melville,  "  that  I  love  my  country.  It  is 
impossible  that  your  heart  could  have  felt 
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a  deeper  thrill  of  joy  than  mine  when  I 
again  touched  its  shores — when  I  once  more 
heheld  my  home.  1  felt  also  sincerely 
happy  to  see  Mr.  Lorraine,  than  whom  a 
hetter  man  never  breathed;  but  I  could 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  society  of  people 
who  have  always  been  indifferent,  if  not 
offensive  to  me.  I  love  the  Scotch  as  a 
nation  for  their  national  virtues,  and 
because  my  own  well-being,  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  I  love,  is  identified  with 
theirs ;  but  individual  merit  must  claim 
individual  affection.  Mine,  at  least,  I 
cannot  bestow  on  account  of  the  mere 
accident  of  locality." 

"But  you  speak,  my  dear  mother,  as  if 
I  felt  a  real  friendship  for  these  people. 
There  are  surely  a  great  many  degrees  be- 
tween friendship  and  absolute  indifference.'' 

**  Not  with  me.  I  never  experience  any 
of  those  lukewarm  sentiments." 

**  But  surely  all  the  party  were  not 
equally  indifferent  to  you — the  Miss  Lor- 
raines  for  example  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
creature  so  beautiful  as  Miss  Rose?" 

'^  I  admire  her  cousin  more." 
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"Oh,  my  dear  mother,  is  it  possible! 
She  is  rather  a  pretty  girl ;  but  Rose  is 
perfectly  beautiful.'* 

"Rose,  perhaps,  may  have  finer  fea- 
tures," said  Mrs.  Melville ;  **  but  Isabella's 
countenance  possesses  charms  in  my  eyes 
infinitely  superior.  Her  fine  dark  eyes  are 
capable  of  every  variety  of  expression,  from 
the  most  brilliant  sparkle  of  vivacity  to  the 
softest  shade  of  feeling;  while  her  sweet, 
placid  mouth  seems  to  bespeak  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself,  and  a  heart  formed  for 
aflfection.  She  certainly  resembles  her 
father  in  some  respects,  and  yet  she  is  not 
like  him  either." 

"I  do  not  mean,"  said  Melville,  **to 
dispute  what  you  say.  Miss  Isabella  is,  I 
dare  say,  all  that  you  think  her ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  me  from  considering  her 
cousin  more  beautiful,  and  as  agreeable 
too,  I  think.  I  can  assure  you  she  is  very 
well  informed,  and  quite  capable  of  being 
interested  in  a  sensible  conversation." 

Mrs.  Melville  was  silent,  and  her  son 
^0  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he 
again  began: 

••  Why  do  you  smile,  my  dear  mother, 
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and  why  do  you  sigh,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  be  so  inquisitive  ?" 

"My  smile  and  my  sigh  proceed  from 
the  same  cause — the  vanity  of  man." 

"  It  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  mora- 
lists ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon." 

**  Yes  and  justly  so.  But  I  did  not  at 
present  allude  to  the  vanity  of  the  world — 
the  perishable  nature  of  all  things  earthly. 
I  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  your  sex  in  par- 
ticular— your  liabiUty  to  flattery,  and  your 
easy  credence  of  it." 

"  I  hope  you  make  some  exceptions." 

** Not  one;  at  least  they  are  very  rare. 
Proteus-like  it  may  assume  a  thousand 
different  forms,  yet  depend  upon  it,  it  lurks 
at  the  bottom  of  every  man's  heart,  the 
last  to  be  subdued  of  all  the  passions  ;  and 
yet  by  others  the  most  easily  manageable. 
Every  man  is  vain,  and  every  woman  knows 
it ;  some  using  their  knowledge  for  good, 
others  for  evil,  and  others  again  not  using 
it  at  all." 

**  What  a  contemptible  opinion  you 
must  have  of  men  !  There  is  nothing  so 
despicable  as  vanity." 

"  Woe  betide  the  human  race,  indeed,  if 
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M  were  the  case  !  I  have  not  a  contemp- 
tible opiniou  of  all  men,  vain  though  they 
be ;  for  not  only  in  the  most  amiable,  but 
in  the  most  gifted,  does  this  blemish  take 
root  and  spread  most  luxuriantly,  as  the 
richest  soils  are  the  most  fruitful  in  weeds. 
The  young  and  ardent  mind,  feeling  in  itself 
the  power  and  the  will  to  do  good,  and 
aceastomed  to  hear  its  fondest  aspirations 
stigmatised  by  a  cold  and  vulgar  world 
as  those  of  a  romantic  visionary,  is  all  at 
OQce  delighted  to  find  them  listened  to  by 
the  young  and  feir ;  to  hear  them  echoed 
from  beautiful  lips.  He  pauses  not  to  con- 
sider if  the  sudden  enthusiasm  be  counter- 
feit ;  it  flatters  him  too  much  to  doubt  for 
an  instant  its  genuineness.  He  beholds 
his  own  image  reflected  from  the  loveliest 
of  mirrors,  and  Narcissus-like,  falls  in  love 
with  it,  till  too  late  he  awakes  from  his 
brief  dream  of  happiness  to  find  that  the 
nund  and  the  heart  which  he  had  believed, 
<^anterparts  of  his  own,  are  artful  and 
designing,  cold  and  mercenary.  Yes,  my 
dearest  Rollo,  beware  of  the  syren's  voice 
*nd  the  syren's  charms." 

E  3 
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Her  son  looked  at  her  as  if  fae  would 
read  what  of  her  meaning  yet  remained 
behind,  and  then  said,  colouring  deeply  : 

'*  I  will  not  affect  not  to  understand 
you ;  but  as  I  know  you  at  all  times  like 
to  hear  the  whole  truth,  you  must  allow 
me  to  tell  you  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
1  think  you  are  prejudiced  and  unjust,  and 
moreover  a  Uttle  premature  in  your  cautions. 
I  hope  I  do  not  oflTend  you." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Melville,  **  you  do 
not.  I  did  not  expect  you  to  think  other- 
wise. But  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in 
regarding  my  caution  as  premature.  It  is 
folly  to  anticipate  inevitable  misfortunes; 
but  when  by  foreseeing  evils  we  can  provide 
against  them,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
do  so.  My  sole  happiness  in  this  world  is 
in  seeing  you  happy  ;  but  I  have  no  title, 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  your  choice  of 
your  own  bliss,  certain  as  I  feel  that  you 
will  always  follow  the  dictates  of  honour 
and  virtue.  All  I  wish  to  give  you  is 
prudence  ;  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  use  your 
own  excellent  understanding,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  blinded  in  the  outset  by  the 
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gttter  of  beauty,  the  charm  of  music,  or 
the  still  greater  charm  of  flattery." 

"Rely  upoa  it,  my  dear  mother,"  he 
replied,  '^I  shall  never  do  any  thing  un- 
worthy of  you  or  of  myself." 

"  I  believe  it  mdeed,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  be  miserable  iff  did  not." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
seeing  her  son  rise  as  if  to  depart,  Mrs. 
Melville  said : 

"  May  I  ask  whither  you  are  going  ?" 

"To  linnwood,"  he  replied,  smiling 
archly:  "that  is  to  say,  if  you  do  not 
regard  such  an  action  as  entirely  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  common 
sense." 

She  smiled  in  return  as  she  said : 

"  I  did  not  mean  you  to  flee  from  danger 
like  a  coward ;  but  like  a  skilful  General  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  perils 
larking  in  your  path,  and  not  to  rush 
heedlessly  upon  them." 

Though  Mrs.  Melville  and  her  son 
resembled  each  other  greatly  in  all  the 
essential  parts  of  character,  they  dif- 
fered materially   in  points  of  less  impor- 
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tance.  Left  at  an  early  age  to  the  care  of 
a  woman,  and  that  woman  the  most  doating 
mother  who  ever  breathed  the  breath  of 
life,  there  seemed  to  be  but  too  great  proba- 
bility that  RoUo  Melville  would  meet  with 
the  fate  of  thousands  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  grow  up  the  spoiled  and 
pampered  child  of  baneful  indulgence.  But 
no ;  his  mother  loved  him  too  truly  to 
spoil  him.  Her  love  was  of  that  noblest 
kind,  which  works  only  for  the  good  of  its 
object,  and  she  could  deny  herself  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  wishes,  when  her 
reason  told  her  that  it  was  for  his  ultimate 
advantage.  Her  whole  conduct,  indeed, 
proved  that  her  husband  did  her  only 
justice  when  he  left  her  the  sole  guardian 
of  their  only  son.  From  her  the  little  Rollo 
early  imbibed  a  lofty  contempt  for  whatever 
was  mean  or  base,  a  love  and  admiration 
for  all  that  was  great  and  noble.  She 
taught  him  that  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God, 
and  in  the  approbation  of  a  good  con- 
science, that  voice  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  alone  lies  true  happiness. 
She   endeavoured    to  inspire  him  with 
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tibefisdsaii  of  vulgar  applause,  and  to  quell 
in  his  heart  ivliat  she  considered  a  bar  to 
all  true  greatness  of  mindy  the  love  of 
popularity.  Where  in  the  moral  world 
she  drew  the  Une  of  demarcation  between 
this  passion  and  the  love  of  fame  which 
she  considered  a  noble  motive  to  action, 
she  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  never,  however,  entered  into  her 
mind  to  make  the  comparison ;  and  in 
after  years  more  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  life  than  she  had  ever  allowed 
herself  to  acquire,  enlarged  and  rectified 
her  sou's  ideas  on  that  subject  as  well  as 
on  many  others. 

Endowed  herself  with  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  Mrs.  Melville  could  make  but 
small  allowance  for  weakness  or  inconsis- 
tency in  others.  Where  she  saw  these 
appear,  she  was  too  apt  to  despise  and 
condemn;  and  enclosing  herself  within  a 
strong  fence  of  pride  and  reserve,  it  was 
nearly  impossible  that  she  could  perceive 
the  better  qualities  with  which  they  were 
often  allied.  A  more  enlarged  intercourse 
widi  mankind  even  in  the  microcosm  of  a 
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school,  and  a  naturally  more  inquiri] 
and  tolerant  mind,  ere  long  displayed  tb 
error  to  Rollo,  and  gave  him  a  juster  id 
of  human  nature.  His  own  experience, 
well  as  that  of  others,  showed  him  that  n 
only  with  the  kindest  dispositions,  h 
with  the  most  hrilliant  talents,  are  fr 
quently  connected  the  most  pitiable  irrit 
bilities,  the  most  ridiculous  vagaries,  ai 
that  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  every  oth 
part  of  the  creation,  there  is  no  end 
variety  in  similitude,  the  minds  of  m< 
being  as  different  and  yet  as  much  alike  i 
their  countenances. 

He  was  often  astonished  that  his  mothe 
with  her  excellent  abilities,  and  general 
quick  penetration,  should  never  have  di 
covered  this  universal  truth;  and  thou{ 
he  regretted  her  blindness,  he  felt  i 
admiration  for  the  singleness  of  mind  ai 
unity  of  purpose  which  occasioned 
There  were  times,  indeed,  when  he  broug 
her  to  allow  the  truth  of  his  propositioi 
in  theory,  but  never  in  practice  ;  ai 
sometimes,  perhaps,  he  might  even  ha' 
smiled  at  the  living  illustration  ahe  hersf 
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afbided  of  them.  Aware  of  this  defect 
in  his  mother's  character,  and  knowing  the 
strong  prejudices  which  she  was  but  too 
apt  to  conceive,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Melville  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
adopt  her  opinions  concerning  one  so 
beautiful  and  fascinating  as  Rose  Lior- 
raine. 

Her  dislike  on  this  occasion  had,  how- 
ever, a  juster  foundation  than  was  frequently 
the  case.  Though  she  had  often  been 
absent  from  Glencola,  she  had  known  Rose 
from  infancy ;  and  she  remembered  her 
a  spoiled  and  selfish  child — a  petulant  and 
disobliging  girl,  while  one  or  two  little 
traits  in  her  behaviour  of  yesterday  con- 
vinced her,  that  these  characteristics  yet 
remained  unaltered,  however  they  might 
be  concealed  under  graceful  manners  and 
suavity  of  demeanour. 

Her  son  also  remembered  that  in  child- 
hood he  had  thought  Rose  cross,  and  had 
preferred  playing  with  Sarah,  or  even  with 
the  little  Helen ;  but  then  he  recollected 
likewise  the  faults  of  his  own  childhood, 
the  fits  of  anger,  the  starts  of  the  most 
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violent  passion  by  which  he  was  overcome 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

Possessed  by  nature  of  an  impetuous 
temper,  the  too  frequent  attendant,  though 
by  no  means  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  warm  feelings,  it  had  been  the  study  of 
his  mother's  life,  and  subsequently  of  his 
own  to  subdue  it ;  and  they  had  partially, 
but  by  no  means  entirely,  succeeded.  Rose, 
too,  he  thought,  might — must  indeed  have 
been  also  thus  employed :  the  reason  and 
good  sense  of  riper  years  must  have  cor- 
rected  the  errors  of  childhood.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  her  and  not  think 
so.  So  reasoned  RoUo  Melville ;  but  he 
forgot  to  distinguish  between  the  nature 
of  their  faults.  There  is  as  much  diflFerence 
between  moderating  a  fiery  disposition,  and 
giving  kindness  to  a  cold  and  selfish  heart, 
as  there  is  between  allaying  a  violent 
fever  and  reanimating  the  dead.  Divine 
influence  is  the  original  cause  of  every 
event ;  but  a  divine  miracle  alone  can 
eff(BCt  the  latter. 

Melville  was  met  in  front  of  the  house 
at  linnwood  by  all  the  young  ladies,  with 
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the  exception  of  Sarah.  They  were  in 
walloDg  costume,  and  apparently  bent  upon 
a  ramble,  as  the  clouds  had  cleared  away, 
ind  the  weather  was  once  more  fine. 

"  How  do  you  do,  young  ladies  ?''  said 
Mr.  Melville.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  the  worse 
for  any  of  your  exertions  last  night." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Rose ;  "  but  come 
iiH-we  will  go  back  with  you." 

"  By  no  means.  I  will  call  again  very 
80OQ  upon  the  rest  of  the  family,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  my  visit  to  you  to- 
ixj  in  the  open  air.  One  ought  really  to 
bke  advantage  of  such  weather." 

"Come  away  then,"  said  Rose,  her 
countenance  radiant  with  beauty  and  bright 
with  wreathed  smiles. 

"  How  unfortunate  that  my  mother 
should  have  taken  a  dislike  to  a  creature 
>o  charming  1"  was  the  inward  sentiment 
of  Melville's  heart.  '  ^  She  must  be  mistaken 
i&  her  opinion." 

**  But    where    are    we     to    go  ?"    in- 

<Ioired  Isabella.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Bose. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  Helen,  "  that 
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we  had  better  go  where  Isabella  has  n 
been  ?" 

*•  Suppose  we  go  down  the  Cole/'  ss 
Rose,  who  never  approved,  and  seld< 
noticed  any  proposal  which  emanated  fn 
Helen. 

''But  Isabella  was  there  the  other  d 
you  know,  Rose,''  said  the  latter. 

''  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  go  ba( 
thank  you,  dear  Helen,'*  said  IsabeUa,  w! 
in  spite  of  Helen's  silliness,  really  beg 
to  like  her  on  account  of  her  obligi 
disposition. 

''Let  us  go  then,"  said  Rose,  beginn 
to  move  in  the  direction  she  had  indicat 

"  Nay,"  said  Melville,  "  if  you  have 
particular  reason  for  desiring  to  go  by 
Cole,  I  think  we  had  much  better,  as  IM 
Helen  says,  go  where  your  cousin  has  i 
been,  although  she  is  so  obliging  as  to  i 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  Rose,  in  a  c 
pleased  tone,  and  with  a  cloudy  brow,  " 
Isabella  decide.  I  have  nothing  more 
do  with  it." 

MelviUe  looked  at  her  in  surprise ;  th 
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was  something   in   all  this   which  jarred 

against  his  feelings. 

"I  cannot  decide,"  said  Isabella.  ^^  I 
im  not  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
walks ;  but  as  I  shall  have  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  all  of  them,  it  can  be  of  no 
coDsequence  whither  I  go  to-day." 

"But  you  were  saying  in  the  morning," 
said  Helen,  "  when  we  were  at  breakfast, 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  go  down  the 
Cole  again." 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  moor,  Miss 
IsabeUa  ?"  asked  MelviUe. 

She  replied  in  the  negative. 

"It  is  a  walk,"  he  continued,  "which 
certainly  cannot  vie  in  beauty  with  many 
others  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  an  agreeable  variety  from  the 
richly  clothed  and  well-wooded  country 
hefore  us." 

"And  we  can  go  through  the  wood," 
laid  Helen ;  "  the  trees  are  now  in  leaf." 

"There  will  be  a  pleasant  breeze  on 
the  moor,  I  dare  say,"  said  Rose,  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable,  thinking,  on 
second  thoughts,   that  it    was  better  on 
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every  account  to  lay  aside  her  ill-humour 
for  the  present. 

The  party  now  set  out.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning ;  earth,  refreshed  by  the  rain, 
seemed  now  to  rejoice  in  the  bright  warm 
sunshine, 

Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn. 

The  trees  were  in  perfect  beauty,  seeming 
to  unite  the  freshness  of  spring  with  the 
variety  of  autumn,  for  every  shade  was 
there,  from  the  pale  yellow  of  the  last 
expanded  buds  on  the  deciduous  trees, 
to  the  weather-beaten  foliage  of  the  veteran 
pine,  blackened  by  the  storms  of  years. 
The  groves  were  vocal  with  the  cooing 
of  the  wood-pigeons,  and  the  song  of  the 
smaller  birds,  whilst  the  merry  note  of  the 
sky-lark  was  heard  as  he  soared  to  Heaven 
with  his  little  lay  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. It  was  an  hour  and  scene  to 
gladden  every  heart  not  dead  to  joy.  Isa- 
bella and  Helen  felt  its  inspiriting  influence 
as  they  rambled  gaily  along,  their  counte- 
nances glowing  with  exercise,  and  their 
eyes  bright  with  pleasure. 
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Bo9e  and  Melville  felt  it  too,  it  is  to  be 
soppoeed ;  but  they  took  it  more  quietly. 
Tbey  followed  the  others  at  a  sober  pace, 
deviating  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and 
deqily  engaged  in  conversation.  Rose 
DOW  put  forth  all  her  powers  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  entertaining  she  certainly  was. 
She  possessed  the  unenviable  talent  of 
perceiving  the  ridiculous,  where  perhaps 
it  scarcely  existed,  and  of  casting  a  strong 
lig^t  on  the  Uttle  foibles  inherent  in  hu- 
BMoity. 

Wit,  and  even  satire,  when  softened  by  the 
oulk  of  human  kindness,  and  directed 
igainst  folly  and  conceit  are  admissible — 
Day,  beneficial;  but  when  employed  for 
Ae  purpose  of  gratifying  spite,  or  turning 
goodness  into  ridicule,  they  are  equally 
DDamiable  and  unchristian.  Melville  could 
Dot  avoid  laughing  at,  and  being  amused 
by  his  ccHnpanion's  lively  remarks  and 
ifirited  sketches ;  but  he  was  not  pleased, 
fcr  he  sought  in  vain  for  one  trait  of  bene- 
^lence— one  spark  of  kindly  feeling.  Love 
>Dd  truth  were  not  there,  and  without  these 
tbere  is  no  beauty.    On  arriving  at  the 
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moor  the  parties  united,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  general. 

'^  How  beautiful  Glencola  looks  !"  said 
Rose.  "It  is  decidedly  the  prettiest 
place  in  our  neighbourhood,  with  the  many 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  Yoa 
have  really  displayed  great  taste,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville." 

'*  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my  taste,"  he 
said,  laughing. 

"  You  have  opened,"  she  continued, 
''  such  a  beautiful  view  of  the  glen  and 
mountains  in  the  distance  from  what  we 
used  to  call  the  '  Willow  Walk.'  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  consider  that  one  of 
my  happiest  alterations.  You  must  know," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Isabella,  "  that 
after  much  hesitation,  I  found  in  my 
heart  to  fell  a  beautiful  willow  tree  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  that  grassy  walk  by 
the  Cole,  and  obstructed  the  view.  Per- 
haps you  may  remember  the  place — the 
opposite  bank  is  rocky  and  covered  with 
trees  and  brushwood." 

**  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Glencola,"  said 
Isabella. 
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"Meed/*  exclaimed  Melville.   "  I  hope 

you  intend  to  go.'* 

"Yes,"  she  replied,   "whenever  I  can 
get  one  of  my  cousins  to  go  with  me." 

"I  think,"  said  he,  **  as  you  have  not 
been  there  yet,  you  should  not  go  now  till 
next  week.  If  the  weather  continues  fine, 
the  grounds  will  then  be  in  their  greatest 
beauty,  the  foliage  fully  expanded,  and  the 
thora  trees  in  blossom." 

"I  shall  not  go  then  till  next  week," 
she  said,  "  as  I  consider  first  impressions 
of  great  importance." 

"  I  should  like  exceedingly,"  said  he, 
"if  we  could  all  go  together  as  we  are 
doing  to-day.  Have  you  any  objection 
to  make  an  engagement  for  some  day 
next  week  ?" 

There  was  not  one  dissentient  voice  to 
this  proposal,  and  it  was  forthwith  agreed 
^n.  They  had  now  reached  the  farthest 
^crge  of  the  moor,  where  there  was  a  road 
^d  a  plantation  of  fir-trees.  Rose  proposed 
taking  a  seat  in  the  wood,  which  the  rest  of 
the  party  most  readily  agreed  to.  Here 
they  sat  resting  and  chatting,  and  listening 
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to  Rose  singing,  who  sang  all  kinds  of  so 
and  who  had  never  sung  so  beautiJ 
before.  As  Melville  sat  gazing  upon 
beautiful  countenance,  and  listening  to 

Melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony, 

he  forgot  ill-humour,  satire,  every  d 
greeable  feeUng;  and  remembered  4 
that  she  was  the  loveliest  and  most  chs 
ing  of  created  beings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thus  they  sat  unmindful  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  till  they  were  aroused  by  Helen's 
exclaiming : 

*'  I  declare  we  are  never  in  better  luck  ; 
it  is  about  to  rain  again  to-day,  Isabella." 

"So  it  is,'\cried  Melville  ;  **  and  I  am 
aifraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  home 
before  it  begins,  and  this  wood  will  afford 
us  but  sHght  shelter,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing upwards  at  the  stunted  foUage  of  the 
Scotch  firs. 

"There  is  a  little  inn,"  said  Rose, 
"  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  there,  round 
the  end  of  the  plantation." 

To  go  to  the  inn  was  instantly  resolved 
upon,  and  the  party  were  quickly  in  motion, 
Md  soon  within  view  of  the  desired  shelter. 
The  Uttle  inn,  or  rather  wayside  tavern, 
for  it  was  nothing  more,  was  a  cottage  with 
attics,    built    of    that   blue,    comfortless- 

VOL.    I.  F 
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looking  kind  of  stone,  which  in  Scotland 
is  called  whinstone^  and  roofed  with  red 
tiles.  It  was  ornamented  by  a  pig-stye 
at  one  end,  and  a  gutter  in  front,  which 
formed  the  outlet  of  a  stagnant  pond  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  house.  A  small 
farm-yard  and  offices  behind  the  dwelling 
seemed  to  announce  that  the  landlord 
united  the  business  of  a  farmer  with  that 
of  a  retailer  of  ale  and  spirits. 

''  How  much  you  must  be  struck,  Miss 
Isabella,"  said  Melville,  as  this  scene  pre- 
sented itself,  **  with  the  lamentable  want 
of  neatness  and  taste  displayed  by  the 
lower  orders  in  this  country,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  England.  It  is  true 
there  are  few  Mrs.  Marlwatys  now  extant, 
yet  if  that  had  been  an  English  farm- 
house, how  different  it  would  have  looked." 

"But,"  said  Isabella,  **  as  improvement 
has  begun  its  march,  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  continue  progressively.  We  cannot 
expect  to  effect  a  reform  in  a  day,  or  even 
in  a  generation." 

'*  But  it  will  never  be  effected  at  all," 
said  Melville,  *'  unless  means  are  adopted* 
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One  must  begin  by  holdingf-  out  some 
indacement  to  tbe  lower  orders'^to  cultivate 
the  refinements  of  life,  which,  after  all,  con- 
stitate  its  chief  pleasures.  Once  having 
brought  them  to  make  the  desired  improve- 
ments—once having  overcome  the  '  canna  be 
lashed' — ^the  task  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  for  to  do  them  justice,  the  Scottish 
peasantry  are  neither  dull  nor  stupid,  and 
must  soon  perceive  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system." 

"And  has  this  never  been  attempted  ?" 
said  Isabella. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  has,  and  when 
judiciously  set  about  has  never  failed  of 
saccess.  It  is  only  a  pity  so  many  speak 
of  it,  and  so  few  do  anything.  I,  however, 
have  no  title  to  blame  others  ;  but  if  I  live, 
I  trust.  Miss  Isabella,  you  will  see  a  diffe- 
rence. •  Meat,  fire,  and  clothes,'  though 
they  may  be  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  not 
its  enjoyments.  Man's  capacity  for  happi- 
ness is  commensurate  with  higher  sources 
of  pleasure  suited  to  every  station  of  life  ; 
uid  woe  be  to  him  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  open  those  sources,  and  yet  holds  them 
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closed.  But  look !  do  look,  Miss  Rose 
that  little  amphibious  animal,"  cried  M 
ville,  as  a  little  dirty,  white-headed,  s\ 
burnt  urchin,  who  had  been  standing  at 
door,  now  began  to  paddle  in  the  gul 
w  ith  an  air  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Drops  of  rain  were  now  beginning  to  f 
and  Melville  was  approaching  the  dooi 
beg  admittance,  when  a  woman  dar 
out,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  rage : 

"  A — ye  little  lim,  if  I  was  at  ye  !" 

Whereupon    she    seized    him    by 
shoulders  and  shook  him  violently,  wh 
he  began  to  manifest  his  pain  and  displ 
sure  by  roaring  with  all  his  might  and  ms 

"  Woman  !"   cried  Melville,   whose 
was   always  excited    by  any  instance 
oppression  to  an  inferior;  *'how  dare  i 
beat  your  child  in  that  manner  ?     Are  ] 
not  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

**  Ay,"  screamed  the  woman,  letting 
the  child  and  turning  furiously  upon  hi 
"  Gentles — gentles — ^its  a'  the  way  wi*  thi 
They  rab  us  o'  health  and  peace,  husbs 
and  hame,  and  than  they  maun  set  up, « 
quarrel  us  for  chasteesing  our  ain  bair 
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Oh  sirs  I  but  there's  some  things  in  this 
warldsair  sair  to  bide." 

As  the  unhappy  woman  said  these  last 
words  ia  a  bitter  but  subdued  tone  of  voice, 
the  burst  into  tears,  and  wringing  her 
hands  rushed  into  the  house,  leaving  our 
little  party  in  some  astonishment. 

"Poor  creature !"  said  Melville,  "  some- 
thing has  happened  to  distress  her.  I  am 
sorry  I  spoke  so  harshly  to  her.  But 
what  are  we  to  do  ?     Shall  we  go  in  ?" 

Before  any  one  had  time  to  reply,  another 
female  appeared  in  the  doorway,  in  person 
and  demeanour,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
first.  She  was  little,  and  pale,  and  demure- 
looking,  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice 
was  low  and  gentle.  She  begged  them  to 
enter,  and  as  it  now  rained  fast,  they 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  her 
invitation. 

"Come,  Ben;  this  way  ladies,  if  you 
please,"  she  said,  conducting  them  to- 
wards an  inner  apartment.  The  door  of 
the  outer  stood  ajar;  and  as  Melville 
passed,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
apparently     in    a    state    of    intoxication, 
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broaching  a  cask.  A  woman's  arm  was 
thrown  round  him,  and  he  distinctly 
heard  the  words : 

''Oh!  Jamie,  dinna,  man,  dinna!"  the 
answer  to  which  was — a  curse,  and  "  haup 
awa  wi'  jaud,  or  Til  paik  ye." 

The  caus^  of  the  poor  woman's  passion 
and  sorrow  was  now  but  too  plain;  she 
was  the  victim  of  an  intemperate  and 
unkind  husband,  and  Melville's  heart  was 
filled  with  compassion  for  her  melancholy 
fate,  and  indignation  against  her  selfish 
and  brutal  tyrant.  The  little  room  in 
which  our  storm-stayed  wanderers  now 
found  themselves,  was  much  more  neat  and 
cleanly  than  the  exterior  of  the  dwelling 
had  led  them  to  imagine.  There  were 
some  flowers  in  a  tumbler  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  bespeaking  the  taste  of  some  of  its 
inhabitants,  whilst  a  quantity  of  plain  work 
on  the  table  seemed  to  denote  that  the 
occupant  exercised  the  business  of  a 
sempstress. 

Close  to  the  fire,  in  an  old  time-worn 
arm-chair,  sat  a  little  shrivelled  old 
woman,    dressed    very    cleanly,    with    a 
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large  yellow  checked  cotton  handkerchief 
on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a 
white  night-cap  on  her  head.  As 
they  entered,  she  turned  upon  them  her 
shrunken,  half-concealed  countenance,  sur- 
veying them  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
vacant  and  unmeaning  stare.  She  was 
apparently  quite  in  her  dotage.  A  tran- 
sient emotion  of  melancholy  filled  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  as  they  gazed  on  this 
sad  specimen  of  poor  human  nature,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  such  might  one  day 
be  their  own  case.  But  in  this  transitory 
world,  such  impressions  are  but  too  easily 
effaced ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  well,  for 
were  they  less  evanescent,  they  might 
induce  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  render 
this  world  indeed  a  vale  of  tears. 

"  Whae  is  thae,  Jessie  ?"  said  the  old 
woman,  as  the  little  conductress  placed 
chairs  for  her  guests. 
"  The  Miss  Lorraines,  grandmother." 
"  Lorraine !"  continued  the  old  woman, 
"  I  mind  the  Lorraines,  Jamie  and  WilUe  : 
they  were  twa  fine  callants ;  but  Willie 
was  aye  a  hempie.     But  wha  did  ye  say 
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that  was,  hinny?"  she   said,  pointing  to 
Melville. 

The  young  woman  courtesying  answered 
hesitatingly : 

**  It  is  Mr.  Melville  of  Glencola,  I 
think." 

"  Mr.  Melville  o'  Glencola ;  wow  me, 
but  he  is  a  bonny  lad.  I  keepit  your 
father,  hinny.  Eh  !  he  was  a  bonny  bairn, 
I  mind  him  weel — at  least,*'  she  added  in" 
a  lower  tone,  **  I  think  I  do,  but  I  whiles 
forget  now.  I'm  no  what  I  hae  been. 
Waes  me !  but  this  is  a  weary  warld.  But 
Jessie,  hinny,"  she  continued,  raising  her 
voice  again,  the  light  which  had  partially 
illumined  her  features,  now  totally  obscured 
by  a  deeper  shade  of  idiotcy  than  before — 
**  wha  did  ye  say  it  was  ?" 

Jessie  affected  not  to  hear  this  question, 
and  turning  to  Melville,  said  : 

"  My  grandmother  was  nursery •  maid 
for  a  long  time  at  Glencola  in  your  grand- 
father's time.  I  have  heard  her  often  say  that 
she  kept  your  father  Sir,  the  late  Laird.'* 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Melville.  **  I  wonder 
my  mother  is  not  acquainted  with  her." 
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"It is  only  two  years  again  Whitsunday, 
Sir,  ance  ^e  came  to  this  country.  We 
have  bved  aU  tay  life  in  Ayrshire,  till  my 
brother  took  tbis  farm  and  the  public- 
house.  Oh  that  we  had  been  there  yet ! 
but  we  maun  bope  for  the  best." 

"Is  there  anything,"  said  Melville, 
''that  my  mother  or  I  can  do  for  your 
grandmother  ?  We  should  be  happy  to  be 
of  use  to  an  old  servant  of  the  family." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sir,"  returned  the 
girl ;  **  but  my  grandmother  wants  for  no- 
thing yet,  at  any  rate.  We  live  in  my 
brother's  house,  and  I  work  for  her  and 
myself." 

"Have  you  plenty  of  work?"  inquired 
Isabella. 

r 

"Sometimes,  ma'am,  MissHeriot  is  very 
kind  in  getting  work  for  me." 

"  Should  you  be  able  to  do'  any  for 
me?"  again  asked  Isabella. 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  the  girl  jojrfuUy,  her 
quiet  face  brightening  with  pleasure,  '^  as 
much  as  you  like,  thank  you  ma'am." 

"Come  for  it  then  as  soon  as  you  like  after 
to-morrow,  I  shall  have  it  ready  for  you." 

w  3 
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Before  Jessie  had  time  to  reply,  the  whole 
party  were  startled  by  a  loud  and  piercing 
shriek,   so  intense  in    its  agony,   that  it 
caused  them,  with   the  exception  of  the 
old  woman,  to  rush  simultaneously  from 
the  apartment,   and  pursue  the    direction 
of  the  voice  from  the  house.     Here  a  spec- 
tacle presented  itself.    The  little  boy  before 
mentioned,  having  missed  his  footing  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  pond,  had  fallen  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  water.     His  mother 
was  running  wildly  towards  him,  screaming 
violently,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction,    Melville  instantly  darted  forward 
with  the  intention   of  plunging  into  the 
water  to   endeavour    to    save    the    child. 
Another,  however,  was  already  in  advance 
of  him — a  tall,  dark  man,  who  seemed  bent 
on  accomplishing  his  object. 

He  was  not  long  in  getting  hold  of  the 
child,  and  raising  its  head  above  the  water.; 
but  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  low 
bank  round  the  pond,  it  seemed  difficult  to 
effect  a  landing.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
sickening  suspense,  this  was  at  last  gained 
with  the  assistance  of  Melville,  and  the  boy 
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TO  once  more  on  terra  firma.  All  trace 
of  life  had  disappeared  from  his  poor  little 
pale  face,  on  seeing  which  his  mother's 
grief,  which  for  a  brief  moment  had  been 
changed  into  the  most  exuberant  joy,  was 
now  redoubled  and  expended  itself  in  the 
most  frantic  demonstrations.  It  was  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Thedrunk  en  husband,  now  almost'sobered, 
endeavoured  to  comfort  his  distracted  wife, 
whilst  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers, 
and  deploring  his  past  conduct,  promised 
amendment  for  the  future.  Helen,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  occupied 
Jessie's  attention  entirely,  while  Rose  stood 
by  with  an  appearance  of  sang-froid  which 
annoyed  Melville.  The  old  grandmother, 
who  had  hobbled  to  the  door,  stood  staring 
at  the  whole  as  if  she  did  not  clearly 
comprehend  what  was  going  on. 

Melville,  assisted  by  the  stranger,  now 
carried  the  child  into  the  house,  where 
both,  with  Isabella,  endeavoured  to  restore 
suspended  animation.  Scenes  of  trial  and 
distress  show  forth  most  strongly  the  lights 
Uid  shades  of  human  character.     In  the 
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present  emergency,  Isabella  displayed  both 
presence  of  mind  and  kindness  of  heart. 
She  was  prompt  in  thought,  and  gentle  in 
action.  Her  conduct  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  her  cousins,  the  one  of 
whom  was  rendered  useless  and  helpless 
by  her  weak  feelings,  whilst  the  other 
stood  by,  offering,  it  is  true,  her  assistance, 
and  giving  vent  to  exclamations  of  pity ; 
but  the  latter  seemed  forced,  and  the  former 
not  intended  to  be  accepted.  At  first,  all 
their  efforts  to  renovate  the  vital  principle 
were  unavailable.  At  last,  however,  their 
earnest  endeavours  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  signs  of  life  began  to  appear. 

Gradually  these  became  more  decided,  till 
at  last  the  poor  little  fellow  opened  his 
eyes,  moved,  and  spoke.  The  mother's  joy 
then  became  as  extravagant  as  her  grief 
had  formerly  been.  Her  spirits  seemed  to 
rise  in  proportion  to  their  previous  depres- 
sion. She  embraced  her  son  again  and  again, 
and  wept  over  her  recovered  treasure.  She 
loaded  the  stranger,  Melville,  and  Isabella, 
with  thanks  and  blessings,  and  finally 
leading  her  still  contrite  husband  to  the 
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bed  of  their  cbild,  said  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion : 

"  Oh  Jamie,  man,  dinna  let  us  forget  this 
awfa'  day,  and  let  us  thank  the  Lord  for 
ill  his  mercy  and  lang-suffering !  See  at 
our  pair  bairn.     Oh,  let  us  be  happy  !" 

Sobs  and  tears,  with  which  those  of  her 
husband  and  child  were  united,  choked  her 
utterance ;  but  they  were  apparently  tears 
of  joy.  Isabella  turned  from  this  affecting 
scene  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the 
stranger  ere  they  departed.  She  had  at  first 
been  so  intently  occupied  with  the  safety 
of  the  child,  that  she  had  scarcely  remarked 
his  appearance  ;  but  a  peculiar  glance  from 
his  large  dark  eye,  as  hers  happened  to 
meet  it,  riveted  her  attention,  whilst  it 
immediately  flashed  upon  her  mind  that 
she  had  seen  him  before — that  he  was,  in 
^  no  other  than  the  person  whom  she 
had  formerly  met  in  the  covered  entry  in 
Edinburgh,  and  who  had  then  made  an 
miaccountable  impression  upon  her  mind. 

This  unexpected  recognition  had  caused 
her  a  momentary  absence  of  mind,  and 
she  had  been  recalled  to  herself  by  these 
words  from  the  object  of  her  attention : 
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"  This  way,  Isabella — right — quite  right: 
apply  it  to  his  temples." 

Isabella!  He  knew  her  then,  although 
she  felt  certain  that  her  name  had  never 
been  mentioned  in  his  presence.  Who 
could  he  be  ?  And  why  did  he  not  call  her 
Miss  Lorraine  ?  The  name  too  seemed  to 
have  escaped  involuntarily  from  his  lips, 
and  even  after  he  had  pronounced  it,  he 
appeared  totally  unconscious  of  having  done 
so.  His  thoughts  seemed  engrossed  by 
the  recovery  of  the  child.  This  being  at 
last  happily  effected,  Isabella's  ideas  were 
diverted  from  the  stranger  by  the  scene 
which  ensued,  and  did  not  again  revert  to 
him  till  Rose,  seconded  by  Melville,  began 
to  propose  returning  home.  But  when 
she  turned  to  look  at  this  mysterious 
individual,  he  was  gone.  Melville  too 
seemed  surprised  at  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture, and  inquired  of  Jessie  if  she  knew 
who  he  was. 

''I  don't  know  his  name.  Sir,  but  he 
lodged  here  all  last  night,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  just  gone  to  his  own  room." 

This  was  all  the  information  that  could 
be  elicited ;  and  Isabella  was  forced  to  be 
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content.  She  walked  silently  home  with 
Helen  leaning  on  her  arm,  her  mind  deeply 
impressed  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  her  imagination  filled  with  specula- 
tions concerning  the  mysterious  stranger. 

Melville  and  Rose,  meanwhile,  walked 
on  together,  discoursing  of  the  events  at 
the  farm-house.  Melville  praised  Isabella 
waraily  for  the  part  she  had  acted  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Rose,  far  from  responding  to  his  praises, 
only  said : 

''  Some  people  have  so  much  less  feeling 
than  others,  that  they  find  it  much  more 
easy  in  time  of  need  to  exercise  their 
judgment,  and  make  provision  for  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  in  distress.  They 
are  the  more  useful  people  I  grant  you." 

**  And  the  most  unselfishly  feeling  too," 
said  Melville. 

The  instant  these  words  had  escaped 
from  his  lips,  he  felt  sorry  that  they  had 
been  said,  as  the  words  of  Rose,  which  had 
sounded  in  his  ear  so  strangely  like  detrac- 
tion of  her  cousin,  were,  perhaps,  after  all, 
only  employed  to  exculpate  herself.    But 
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yet  when  he  remembered  the  bitter  tone  of 
her  voice,  he  could  not  think  so,  and  he 
could  not  regret  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  spoken. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  stile  which 
was  the  only  mode  of  egress  and  ingress 
between  the  moor  and  the  wood.  As 
Isabella  and  Helen  came  up,  Rose  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Bless  me  1  Isabella,  how  grave  and 
solemn  you  look.  I  declare,  if  you  were 
in  a  gown  and  bands,  you  might  pass  for 
your  minister,  Mr.  Johnstone.*' 

"  Miss  Isabella,"  said  Melville,  *'  could 
not  pass  for  a  more  worthy  man ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  perceive  any  personal 
resemblance." 

**Oh!  it  is  only  in  length  of  visage," 
said  Rose  flippantly  ;  ''  but  what  can  make 
you  look  so  solemn?  What  can  you  be 
thinking  of?" 

"I  did  not  know,"  replied  Isabella, 
laughing,  ''that  I  was  looking  solemn; 
and  with  regard  to  my  thoughts,  you 
must  know  they  were  employed-  on  the 
mysterious  hero  of  our  late  adventure." 
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"He  really  seems  to  have  made  quite  an 
impression  upon  you/'  said  Rose  with  a 
sneering  laugh. 

"Of  course  he  has,*'  returned  Isabella, 
good-humouredly.  "Conduct  so  humane 
and  gallant  is  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression too  enduring,  I  hope,  to  be  effaced 
in  a  few  minutes.*' 

"I perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  Mel- 
ville ;  "  he  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  wish  we  knew 
more  of  him." 

Rose  felt  much  mortified.  She  wished 
to  say  something,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
what.  She  was,  however,  spared  all 
Mer  trouble  on  this  head,  as  a  turning 
l»t)ught  her  father  before  them  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces.  He  was  walking 
without  his  hat,  and  carried  his  watch 
in  his  hand.  The  young  people  now  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  imagine  that  they 
might  be  too  late  for  dinner ;  and  on  con- 
uniting  their  watches,  found  that  they 
were  a  full  half  hour  beyond  the  stated 
time.  Mr.  Lorraine  now  accosted  them  in 
atone  half  displeased,  half  jesting : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  folly  ? 
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Do  you  think  the  cook  knows  by  instinc 
how  long  you  mean  to  stay  out  ?  I  beg,  a 
a  favour,  you  will  leave  a  message  nen 
time.  And  what  do  you  mean,  Melvill< 
he  continued,  "by  keeping  these  foolis 
girls  wandering  about  the  country  till  th 
untimely  hour  ?  Their  mother  is  exercisic 
her  maternal  imagination  in  divining  8 
kinds  of  disasters  which  may  have  befallc 
them,  whilst  their  sister  is  wiling  aws 
the  time  by  perusing  a  philosophic 
treatise.  But  I,  you  see,  who  am  neitb 
an  anxious  mother  nor  a  philosopher,  bi 
a  poor  hungry  mortal,  who  has  no  inte 
lectual  method  of  satisfying  the  calls  < 
appetite,  have  come  out  to  see  if  thei 
are  any  hopes  of  dinner.'' 

Having  begged  pardon  for  their  offene 
Melville  accounted  for  their  detention  b 
relating  the  circumstances  of  their  expi 
dition.  Mr.  Lorraine  became  so  muc 
interested  by  the  recital,  that  he  forgot  th 
lateness  of  the  hour,  his  dinner,  and  every 
thing  else,  and  loitered  slowly  along  the 
he  might  ask  questions,  and  make  him 
self  acquainted  with  every  particular. 
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"And  what  kind  of  looking  man  was 
tbe  person  that  saved  the  child  ?" 

"A  very  strange-looking  man,"  replied 
Rose. 

"Very  odd  indeed,"  said  Helen. 

"There  was  certainly,"  said  Melville, 
"something  remarkable  in  his  appearance, 
and  something  too  not  altogether  pleasing ; 
and  yet  I  think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  hand- 
somer man.  It  is  strange  how  likenesses 
strike  people  sometimes ;  but,  do  you  know, 
I  could  not  help  fancying  he  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Rose,  allowing  of  course 
fcr  the  difference  in  years  and  sex." 

"That  is  very  strange,"  said  Isabella, 
"the  very  same  idea  struck  me;  but  I 
determined  not  to  mention  it,  as  1  thought 
it  could  only  be  a  whim  of  my  own." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Mr.  Lorraine  in  some 
wrprise.  "Rose  is  very  like  —  but," 
continued  he  in  a  lower  tone,  "it  is  no 
Qiatter— these  things  do  happen.  I  am 
sorry  the  man  drinks — bad  look  out  for 
lu8  family!" 

"But  I  hope,"  said  Melville,  "hewiU 
pve  it  up.  The  occurrences  of  to-day  seem 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  him." 
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"I  wish  he  may;  but  it  is  the  most 
inveterate  of  all  habits,  and  once  con- 
tracted is  rarely  broken.  To  put  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation  is  his  only 
chance.  If  he  gives  up  the  public-house, 
I  shall  have  some  hope  of  him." 

"  What  a  degrading  vice  it  is,"  said 
Melville,  "  and  what  misery  it  brings  upon 
this  land  !  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there 
were  some  pleasant  method  of  employing 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  lower  class,  they 
would  be  less  prone  to  fall  into  it?  If 
they  had  little  gardens  to  cultivate,  for 
instance  ?" 

Mr.  Lorraine  only  shook  his  head,  and 
Melville  continued : 

''I  mean  to  try  it,  at  least  I  intend 
to  build  some  cottages  on  a  new  plan 
with  a  garden  plot  allotted  to  each.  I 
have  fixed  on  the  site  already,  and  as 
I  propose  being  my  own  architect,  I  shall 
speak  to  Wood,  the  mason,  to-morrow." 

*'  I  see,*'  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  walk  by 
the  new  light,  who  march  under  the 
banner  of  improvement  of  which  one 
hears  so  much  now-a-days.    For  my  part, 
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I  belong  to  the  old  school,  and  abide  by 
the  maxim,  *  Let  well  alone.'  "' 

"But  when  it  is  not  weU,"  said  Melville. 

"Well,  my  dear  Melville,"  said  Mr. 
Lorraine,  •*  however  your  scheme  may 
tarn  out,  your  endeavours  will  do  you 
hoDoor,  and  I  am  sure  J  heartily  wish 
they  may  be  crowned  with  success.  But 
what  will  Miss  Susan  Hunter  say  to  all 
this  innovation?  I  fear  you  will  offend 
her  irremediably.*' 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  care,"  said  Mel- 
ville  laughing.  "  I  should  be  sorry  that 
you  thought  me  extravagantly  romantic, 
or  foolish  in  my  ideas  ;  but  I  do  not  care 
for  Miss  Susan  Hunter." 

"Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  is 
the  most  extravagantly  romantic  thing  I 
have  heard  you  say.  She  is  a  wealthy 
spinster,  and  you  are  her  nearest  of  kin. 
Depend  upon  it  when  you  have  a  wife  and 
children,  you  will  think  differently,  and 
regret  that  you  had  not  taken  a  Uttle 
Bwre  pains  to  cultivate  Miss  Susy's  good 
will*' 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  I  shall  not, 
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and  neither,  I  am  sure,  if  I  many,  will 
my  wife.  But  to  change  the  subject,  Mr. 
Lorraine,  I  have  taken  a  small  farm  into 
my  own  hands,  and  I  want  to  have  your 
advice  on  its  management.  I  have  no 
taste  for  public  life,  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  country ;  but  I  think  every  young  man 
ought  to  have  some  stated  employment. 
Though  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  shooting  and  in  the  chase,  I  feel  a  horror 
at  the  very  idea  of  degenerating  into  a  mere 
sportsman.  I  shall  hunt  now  and  then, 
and  go  to  the  moors  for  a  week  or  two  in 
autumn  ;  but  the  real  employments  of  my 
life  are  to  be  the  superintendence  of  my 
estate,  the  management  of  my  farm,  and 
the  study  of  books,  as  I  think  a  few  winters 
at  college,  and  even  a  five  years'  tour  on 
the  continent,  far  from  finishing  the  educa- 
tion, lay  only  the  foundation  for  that 
superstructure  which  the  after  life  of  the 
man  must  continue  to  rear  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  it  perfected  in  another  world." 

**  K  such  is  to  be  the  tenor  of  your  life, 
my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine, 
^*  it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  of  being  a  wise 
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and  a  happy  one.  With  regard  to  your 
farm,  I  need  not  tell  yoa  that  you  may 
(»mmand  my  services." 

"I  intend,"  continued  Melville,  "  to 
try  a  great  many  experiments.  I  belong 
to  the  class  of  people  who  can  afford, 
indeed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so.  Gain  is 
DO  object  to  me,  and  I  shall  think  myself 
amply  rewarded,  if  I  can  hit  upon  anything 
beneficial  to  agriculture." 

"  Oh,  that  alters  the  case  entirely !  If 
yours  is  to  be  merely  an  experimental  farm, 
I  am  afraid  the  advice  of  a  plain,  practical 
fanner  like  myself  will  be  of  no  avail.  But 
come  in,  and  take  your  dinner  with  us — we 
can  talk  it  over  afterwards." 

Melville,  however,  declined  this  invi- 
tation, as  he  had  promised  to  dine  with  his 
mother,  adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  feared 
they  must  all  have  thought  him  very  egotis- 
tical. 

**  Certainly  we  have,"  returned  Mr.  Lor- 
raine ;  **  but  I  think  I  can  assure  you  of 
the  ladies'  forgiveness  as  well  as  my  own." 

The  ladies  having  smiled  their  assent, 
Mr.  Melville  took  leave,  reminding  them 
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of  their  promise  to  walk  to  Glencola  the 
following  week. 

*'  He  is  really  a  fine  lad  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lorraine,  as  they  entered  the  house  ;  "  he 
only  wants  a  little  prudence ;  but  he  will 

acquire  that  in  time.  There  are  excellent 
materials  to  work  upon.  But  come,  girls, 
be  quick,  dop't  keep  dinner  waiting  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  ISABELLA  LORRAINE  TO  HARRIET 

MANNERS. 

Linnwood,  — th  May. 

"  Although  I  wrote  to  my  dear  Harriet 
only  yesterday,  I  feel  myself  agaiji  to-day 
impelled  to  resume  my  pen,  by  the  resistless 
desire  I  always  feel  to  communicate  to  her 
whatever  I  may  experience  of  good  or  ill 
in  the  varied  path  of  life  :  in  whatever  may 
befall  me,  from  her  I  am  secure  of  sympathy 
—sympathy,  that  most  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  every  human  pleasure,  that  best 
earthly  alleviation  of  every  human  woe. 
You  need  not,  however,  fear  a  repetition  of 
the  adventures  of  yesterday.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  relate  of  drowning  children,  heroic 
actions,  or  mysterious  strangers.  No,  my 
theme  to-day  is  very  different,  and  in  my 
opinion  far  more  agreeable ;  the  burden  of 
it  being   '  home,  sweet  home.'     Yes,  my 
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dearest  friend,  I  have  accomplished  my 
visit  to  Bum  Cottage,  my  birth  place,  the 
beautiful  home  of  my  infant  years. 

'^  I  have  again  trodden  its  once  familiar 
apartments,  and  visited  every  nook  of  its 
garden  and  shrubberies  ;  and  memory  and 
imagination,  those  sister  enchantresses, 
have  called  back,  from  the  time-unshrouded 
past,  a  beautiful  vision.  Again  I  beheld  in 
fancy  the  stately  form  of  my  father,  and  I 
saw  the  angelic  countenance  and  graceful, 
slender  shape  of  my  beloved  mother  seated, 
as  of  yore,  by  the  half  open  window  with 
her  mild,  serious  eyes  fixed  in  love  on  her 
dear  ones.  The  merry  little  voices  of  my 
infant  brothers,  as  they  pursued  their 
childish  sports,  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  I  fancied  myself  a  sharer  in  their  in- 
fantine glee.  It  was  indeed  a  blissful  dream 
of  the  waking  mind,  but  too  soon  it 
vanished.  Father,  mother,  and  brothers  were 
gone,  and  I  was  left  alone  and  an  orphan. 
I  alone  remained  of  that  happy  band, 
the  rest  were  the  tenants  of  the  cold  and 

• 

silent  tomb.  A  chilling  sensation  of  loneli- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  brightest 
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scenes  everligbted  by  the  rays  of  the  morning 
SQD,  oppressed  my  heart.  I  felt  that  in  the 
world  I  was  a  solitary  heing,  that  to  no  one 
was  I  Dearest  and  dearest.  But  tears  at 
list  tame  to  the  reUef  of  my  surcharged 
beart,  and  better  thoughts  were  awakened. 
"I  recollected  how  many  there  were 
nxve  friendless  and  desolate  than  I — 
iiow  numerous  were  the  orphans  to  whom 

00  kind  voice  had  whispered  words  of 
consolation  y  to  whom  no  kind  hand  had 
administered.  I  remembered  that  I  had  found 
friends  and  a  home  when  I  most  needed 
them,  and  that  they  yet  remained  to  me. 

1  recalled  to  mind  the  affection  with  which 
I  had  been  received  in  my  native  country ; 
the  kindness  which  I  had  experienced  every* 
where ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  highly 
favoured. 

"I  remembered,  also,  that  though  I 
should  never  again  behold  with  my  mortal 
^  those  dear  lamented  beings,  we  should 
nieet  after  a  fleeting  interval  in  that  land 
whoe  friends  are  never  parted.  Oh, 
Harriet!  what  a  consolating  hope — ^how 
blessed  that  religion  which  assures  us  of  its 
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certainty !  It  is  of  itself  a  boon  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  every  pang,  a  panacea 
to  cure  every  sorrow.  How  mistaken  are 
those  who  invest  religion  with  darkness  and 
gloom ;  to  me  it  is  a  ray  of  that  celestial  light 
*  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam/  touching 
every  object  on  earth,  seen  through  its 
medium  with  a  portion  of  its  own  ineffable 
beauty,  and  gladdening  and  ennobling  the 
heart  of  man  by  its  purifying  and  heavenly 
influence.  But  I  think  I  hear  you  say, 
^  Isabella  promised  to  give  me  an  account  of 
her  visit  to  Burn  Cottage ;  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  she  is  speaking  only  of  her  own 
feelings.*  I  shall  not,  however,  detain  you 
longer. 

"  You  must  know  then,  when  I  arose, 
every  object  was  enveloped  in  so  dense  at 
mist,  that  nature  presented  only  one  uni-- 
versal  blank.  By  the  time,  however,  that 
I  was  ready  to  set  out,  the  sunbeams  were 
beginning  to  penetrate  the  hazy  atmosphere, 
and  to  unveil  the  fair  face  of  nature.  The 
outline  of  the  mountains  became  distinctly 
visible,  traced  against  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
while   a   few  light    misty  clouds  floating 
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WHind  tbem,  added  to  their  beauty.  The 
boshes  were  intersected  with  cobwebs  of 
the  tiniest  gossamer,  from  which,  as  I  ran 
gaily  past  and  brushed  the  diamond  like  dew 
iops  which  were  fast  beginning  to  vanish, 
as  well  from  the  opening  flowers  as  from 
the  hedges  and  shrubs,  before  the  smile  of  the 
God  of  day,  who  does  not  long  suffer  tears, 
even  the  beautifying  tears  of  nature  in  his 
joyful  presence,  I  felt  my  spirits  exhilarated 
by  the  freshness  of  the  air,  which  united  the 
pure  and  bracing  properties  of  a  sea  breeze 
with  all  the  sweetness  of  early  morning.  I 
Bong  for  joy  like  the  birds,  and  I  felt  as  if 
like  them,  too,  I  could  have  soared  above 
the  earth,  borne  aloft  on  the  pinions  of  a 
light  and  grateful  spirit.  My  mind  was 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  considerable  excite- 
nient  by  the  time  I  reached  my  former 
borne :  but  enough  on  that  subject. 

"  Bum  Cottage  is  really  a  cottage  ;  not, 
however,  with  a  thatched  roof,  that,  I 
'^et  to  say  has  been  removed  to  give 
place  to  a  more  commodious  one  of  slates. 
It  is  closely  nestled  in  a  little  wilderness  of 
ahrubs  and  trees,  while  one  tall  acacia, 
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sheltered  by  a  screen  of  its  hardier  brethren 
from  the  inclement  blasts,  droops  gracefully 
in  front  of  the  oriel  window  of  the  sitting 
parlour.  The  little  lawn  and  flower  garden, 
which,  from  its  sheltered  situation  and 
favourable  position,  is  even  already  a  little 
paradise  of  sweets,  slope  gently  towards 
the  brook,  or  as  it  is  called  here — ^bum, 
whence  the  cottage  takes  its  name.  A  high 
bank  crowned  with  trees,  on  the  opposite 
side,  overhangs  the  stream,  the  bed  of  which 
is  deep  and  rocky. 

**  Thus  hemmed  in  by  trees  on  every  side. 
Burn  Cottage  is  of  course  entirely  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  view ; 
but  the  loveliness  of  its  sequestered 
situation,  its  complete  seclusion  from  the 
noisy  world,  makes  amends  even  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  as  myself 
for  this  privation.  I  could  not  resist  helping 
myself  to  a  sprig  of  woodbine  which  covered 
the  porch  with  a  wild  luxuriance.  The 
jessamine  was  not  yet  in  blossom,  or  perhaps 
my  robbery  might  have  been  more  extensive. 

''  I  found  Mrs.  Melville  in  the  breakfast 
parlour  when   I  entered.     She  was  very 
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pbiidy  dressed,  but  with  a  neatness  and 
propriety  that  were  truly  charming.  She 
recdved  me  in  the  most  courteous  manner ; 
mingling,  however,  with  her  politeness  a 
degree  of  dignified  ceremony,  which  I  can 
ea^y  believe  may  be  on  certain  occasions 
its  prevailing  characteristic. 

"  In  ease  of  manner,  in  that  grace  which 
bestows  ease,  she  is  certainly  deficient ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  something  about  her 
so  conyincingly  sincere,  so  nobly  disdainful 
of  all  little  mean  acts,  that  I  should  conceive 
ber  a  person  capable  of  inspiring  and  feeling 
the  strongest  affection.  Her  contempt  must 
be  awful  to  support.  She  asked  me  many 
^nestions  concerning  you  and  your  family, 
and  appeared  much  pleased  by  what  I  told 
bcr  respecting  you.  After  breakfast  I  was 
much  gratified  by  the  good  sense  and  delicacy 
with  which  she  sent  me  to  re-visit  my  old 
bauQts. 

"  *  Go,'  she  said, '  my  dear,  and  see  all 
dkoae  places  which  old  association  must 
^der  80  interesting  to  you.  Go  all  over 
the  house  and  garden ;  but  you  must  excuse 
aa  old  woman  from  accompanying  you. 
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You  will  find  me  here  on  your  return  ;  but 
do  not  hurry  yourself.' 

"  I  availed  myself  of  her  permission. 
Of  the  thoughts  and  day  dreams  which 
occupied  my  mind,  I  have  already  told  you. 
On  my  return  to  the  parlour,  I  found  Mr. 
Melville  with  his  mother.     He  received  me 

« 

with  his  usual  frank  politeness,  and  we 
began  to  talk  of  the  events  of  the  foregone 
day. 

"  *  You  have  never  given  me/  said  Mrs. 
Melville,  *  a  minute  account  of  the  man 
who  saved  the  child.  Was  he  yoxmg  or 
old?' 

"  Her  son  replied,  that  he  was  middle  aged, 
giving  also  a  very  correct  description  of  his 
appearance,  concluding  by  saying  that  he 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Rose. 
Mrs.  Melville  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said  in  a  thoughtful  tone : 

" '  You  surprise  me  a  good  deal,  RoUo.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  man.' 

"  Why  is  it,  my  dear  Harriet,  that  the  mere 
description  of  this  person  should  make  an 
impression  on  my  uncle  and  Mrs.  Melville, 
similar  to  that  which  his  real  presence  made 
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upon  me?  Why  is  it  that  I  am  thus  reminded 
of  him  at  every  turn  ?  And  whence  comes 
tliis  tacit  connexion  which  seems  to  have 
spnmg  up  between  us ;  for  that  he  regards 
me  with  some  peculiar  interest,  his  looks, 
his  expressions,  something  indescribable  in 
his  whole  demeanour  towards  me,  have 
conspired  to  impress  on  my  mind.  His 
image  haunts  me — I  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  never  see  hira 
again ;  although  something  seems  to  whis- 
per to  me  that  I  shall. 

**  Our  conversation  then  took  a  diflferent 
tura ;  and  I  had  never  found  either  Mrs. 
Melville  or  her  son  so  agreeable  before. 
Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Heriot  are,  beyond 
competition,  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
have  yet  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  might,  however,  bear  a  comparison 
^th  each  other,  and  as  I  know  the  study 
of  character  is  your  favourite  pursuit,  I  shall 
do  my  poor  endeavour  to  make  you  com- 
prehend, at  least,  the  most  striking  features 
in  theirs.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  in  many  instances 
in  the   same    countries.     Their  separate 
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Btatements  concerning  men  and  things, 
entirely  corroborate  each  other  in  almost 
every  particular ;  and  yet,  when  listening 
to  them,  the  impressions  left  on  your  mind 
are  so  dissimilar,  that  you  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  them.  Mr.  Heriot  is 
at  ail  times  so  cool  and  so  dispassionate. 
He  gives  his  opinions  as  if  they  were 
uncontrovertible  and  universally  allowed 
truths.  He  talks  of  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  men,  as  if  he  were  merely  a 
spectator,  and  not  moved  himself  by  the 
same  springs  of  action.  He  gives  his 
opinions  concerning  the  good  or  bad  policy 
of  governments,  much  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  he  might  praise  or  condemn  the 
correct  or  faulty  arrangement  of  groups  in 
a  picture. 

''  He  speaks  of  an  ill-governed  country  as 
if  it  produced  a  disagreeable  and  jarring 
effect ;  not  as  if  such  a  state  of  affairs 
involved  the  misery,  temporal  and  spiritual 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To 
him,  *  All  the  world's  a  stage,'  and  all  men 
but  himself,  *  players/  He  seems  to  consider 
himself  the  audiencCi  and  entitled  to  applaud 
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or  hiss  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  critical  jadgment.  Nevertheless,  his 
(pinions  on  most  subjects  are  so  just  and 
forcible,  that  they  can  rarely  fail  of  com- 
manding approbation  as  well  as  attention. 

"  Mr.  Melville's  character  is  nearly  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  The  woe  or  weal  of  those 
of  whom  he  speaks  seems  for  the  moment  to 
be  his  own.  On  all  subjects  his  opinions 
are  warm  and  decided,  and  yet  they  are 
merely  given  as  the  result  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  not  as  moral  axioms 
whose  truth  it  would  be  drivelling  folly  to 
contest. 

''Mr.  Heriot  describes  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  a  connoiseur,  as  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  aesthethics;  Mr.  Melville 
^  one  who  is  too  deeply  imbued  with  their 
charms  as  a  whole  to  have  analysed  either 
their  merits  or  defects.  The  one  is  perhaps 
the  more  instructive,  the  other  certainly  the 
more  interesting.  To  listen  to  one  is  like 
reading  a  sensible  narrative  in  prose ;  whilst 
in  hearing  the  other,  the  same  subjects  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  more  beautiful  garb  of 
poetry.     Not  that  Mr.  Melville  is  either 
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sentimental  or  high-flown,  but  on  the  con- 
trary perfectly  sensible  and  gentleman- 
like. 

'*  As  his  mother  said,  '  To  RoUo  the  land- 
scapes of  Claude  Lorraine  do  not  appear 
heightened  in  their  tone  ;  he  sees  nature 
as  the  painter  depicted  it.  When  I  want  a 
magnifying  glass,  I  only  require  to  borrow 
the  aid  of  his  imagination.' 

**  Mr.  Melville  did  not  appear  to  relish 
this  account  of  himself,  for  he  observed  : 

*' '  You  will  make  Miss  Lorraine  think  that 
I  am  too  easily  pleased  to  discriminate 
different  degrees  of  excellence.' 

"  *  Nay,'  said  Mrs.  Melville,  *  I  by  no 
means  meant  to  say  that  your  admiration 
was  bestowed  indiscriminately.  I  only 
intended  to  say,  that  where  you  did  admire, 
it  was  not  only  with  your  ivhole  heart,  but 
with  your  whole  imagination.' 

''  This  appears  to  me  so  just  a  comment 
on  Mr.  Melville's  character,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  writing  down  the  very  words  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember  them.  I  strongly  suspect 
that,  among  other  beautiful  things,  Mr. 
Melville  admires  my  beautiful  cousin  Rose. 
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I  cannot  help  hoping,  however,  that  he  does 
ool J  admire  her,  as  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
more  I  see  of  her  the  less  I  like  her. 

"  I  wish  I  dare  attempt  to  portray  Mrs. 
Melville ;  but  her  character  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  common  one,  requires  time  to 
unfold  itself  and  develop  its  various  pecuUa- 
rities.  I  am  convinced  that  hers  is  a  mind 
which  no  one  can  read  at  a  glance,  and 
which  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to 
aflfect  to  have  fathomed.  I  can  only  say 
that  proud  and  unbending  as  I  have  seen 
her  towards  others,  towards  me  she  has 
hitherto  conducted  herself  with  the  greatest 
condescension  and  even  friendliness.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  she  should  thus 
distinguish  me  from  my  cousins,  for  that 
she  thinks  but  slightly  of  them,  I  can  easily 
perceive. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  lam, 
however,  much  flattered  by  it,  too  much 
perhaps,  to  speak  as  an  unprejudiced  person. 
1  do  not  remember  to  have  spent  since  I 
left  York  a  more  agreeable  forenoon.  Our 
conversation  never  flagged.  Mr.  Melville 
W8  by  turns  grave   and  gay,   serious  and 
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jesting;  whilst  his  mother  entertainc 
me  by  her  opinions  and  remarks ;  whicl 
though  sometimes  eccentric  and  one-side< 
were  invariably  original  and  clever.  Sh 
however,  always  speaks  seriously ;  she  do( 
not  indeed  seem  to  comprehend  a  jest ;  ai 
I  think  only  tolerates  nonsense  becau! 
she  sees  that  it  sometimes  diverts  her  son 

'^  Anything  which  amuses  him,  thouf 
incomprehensible  to  her,  must  be  endurabl 
and  not  totally  unworthy  of  sufferanc 
Though  very  far,  indeed,  from  making 
parade  of  her  affection,  or  indeed  of  an; 
thing,  I  can  easily  perceive  that  she  is  vei 
proud  of  him,  and  considers  him  superii 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

^' But,  there  is  the  supper  bell,  and  w 
be  to  the  late.    Adieu,  dearest  Harriet/' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Heriot  had  originally  intended, 
OQ  settling  at  Birchmount,  to  provide 
his  house  with  a  permanent  mistress  in 
the  shape  of  a  Mrs.  Heriot.  But  as  his 
taste  was  fastidious,  he  was  not  able, 
either  at  that  time  or  subsequently,  to  find 
a  person  exactly  suited  to  it.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  taken  his  sister  to 
Uve  with  him,  intending  to  look  about 
him,  and  do  nothing  precipitately.  He 
had  now,  however,  looked  about  him  for 
80  many  years,  and  Miss  Heriot  apparently 
still  continued  so  stationary  at  Birchmount, 
that  people  had  begun  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  Mr.  Heriot  and  matrimony.  Even  those 
who  had  been  most  sedulous  in  fiidng  on 
this,  or  that  person,  as  the  proper  wife  for 
him,  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  "  not  a  marrpng  man."  But  people 
in  general,    as    frequently  happens,  had 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  still  "  a  marrying  man :" 
that  is  to  say,  his  fixed  determination 
was  to  marry  whenever  he  could  find 
a  woman  to  please  him.  But  as  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  or  not  this  might  ever 
happen,  or  happening,  whether  it  might 
not  be  too  late,  there  was  still  a  chance 
of  his  acquaintances  being  right,  of  their 
having  it  in  their  power  severally  to  say : 
**  Ah !  I  always  prophesied  that  Mr.  Heriot 
was  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor" — a 
delightful  and  lasting  confirmation  of  their 
wisdom  and  foresight,  sufficient  to  make 
ample  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  transient 
bustle  and  excitement  attending  a  wed- 
ding. 

Mr.  Heriot  had  a  great  contempt  for 
the  understandings  of  women  in  general; 
little  more  than  '^  to  suckle  fools  and 
chronicle  small  beer,"  seemed  to  him 
within  the  scope  of  their  capacities.  But, 
like  every  wise  man,  he  knew  that  there 
is  no  general  rule  without  its  exception ; 
and  the  exception  to  this  one,  he  believed 
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tokve  now  found  in  Miss  Isabella  Lor- 
raine. 

She  was  also  young  and  pretty ;  and 
youth  and  beauty  are  advantages  which 
are  not  only  highly  meritorious  in  them- 
selv^,  but  which  frequently  shed  a  lustre 
over  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  giving  an 
appearance  of  charms^  where  in  reality  none 
exist.  Neither  were  the  ten  thousand  pounds, 
with  which  the  possession  of  the  young  lady 
was  encumbered,  any  drawback  in  the  eyes 
of  a  prudent  man  of  forty.  Altogether, 
the  match  seemed  unexceptionable,  should 
the  lady  prove,  on  further  acquaintance, 
to  be  all  that  she  promised,  and  could 
she  herself  be  brought  to  view  it  in  a 
favourable  light.  And  of  this  Mr.  Heriot 
did  not  despair.  The  disparity  in  their 
ages  seemed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  scheme;  but  this 
he  hoped  to  obviate  by  the  display  of  his 
various  agreeable  qualities. 

Mr.  Melville  was  the  only  rival  of  whom 
he  had  the  slightest  dread.  He  possessed 
the  great  advantage  of  youth,  and  Mr. 
Heriot  knew  that^  as  Harpagon  says  in 
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Moli^re's  comedy,   **  Les  jeunes  gens  d'or^ — 
dinaire    n'aiment  que  leurs    semblables.' ^ 
Still  Melville  seemed    more    iDclined   to^ 
admire  her   cousin    Rose,    and    with    ncr 
other  candidate  in  the  lists,  he  felt  tolerably" 
secure  of  success.      Love  has  naturally  a 
tendency  to  create  love  in  return.     There  is 
something  so  exciting  to  human  gratitude  ; 
and,    for    we    scarcely  know   where  our 
virtues    end  and  where   our    weaknesses 
begin,  something  so  gratifying  to  human 
vanity  in  the  idea  of  being  beloved,  that 
in  most  cases  where  there  is  no  predispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  such  a  conviction  is 
almost  irresistible. 

To  those  who  are  violent  sticklers 
for  the  perfect  disinterestedness,  the  total 
unreasonableness  of  the  affections,  this 
may  appear  unoffensive  doctrine ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  a  true  one,  and 
fortunately  so  for  mankind  in  general; 
the  number  of  broken  hearts  being  thereby 
far  less  numerous  than  were  the  growth 
of  love  on  both  sides  always  spontaneous. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  insinuata 
that  this  either  is,  or  ought  to  be  invariably 
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the  case.     There  are  many  instances  in 
iiiich  it  would  be  improper  and  unnatural. 
Aware  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  a  course  of  skilfully  directed  atten- 
&m,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting, 
was  now  Mr.  Heriot's  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote as  close    an    intimacy    as    possible 
between  the  Linnwood  family  and  his  own, 
with  a  view  to  the  nearer  connexion    to 
which  it  might  eventually  lead. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  sister  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  calling  upon  Miss 
Isabella  Lorraine.  She  was  from  home, 
somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
lady  as  well  as  of  the  gentleman  ;  for 
Isabella's  kind  manners  had  warmed  to- 
wards her  the  heart  of  Miss  Heriot,  a  hear^ 
mmsually  alive  to  kindness.  Mr.  Heriot^ 
although  by  no  means  a  miser,  was  what 
in  common  parlance  wa&  denominated  near. 
He  was  not  fond  of  spending  money  when 
DO  adequate  result  was  likely  to  accrue  to 
himself  from  its  disbursement.  His  sister, 
timid  and  yielding  as  she  was  by  nature, 
had  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  induce 
lum  to  invite  the  younger  members  of 
femilies  to  his  parties. 
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"  It  was  really,"  he  said,  "a  tax  upon 
small  families  to  be  obliged  to  ask  such 
a  number."     Now,  however,  he  proposed 
himself  what  his  sister  had  been  meditating 
and  hinting  for  a  week,  that  they  should' 
send   an  invitation  to  the   Lorraines,   the 
young  ladies  included. 

"  And  be  sure,  Mary,"  said  her  brother, 
"that  you  send  a  separate  note  to  Miss 
Isabella.  She  must  not,  on  any  account, 
be  left  behind,  as  she  is  worth  all  her 
cousins  together." 

The  invitation  was  duly  dispatched,  and 
duly  accepted,  with  the  polite  amount 
of  happiness  and  pleasure — ^those  most 
unmeaning  of  all  terms  in  the  polite 
world. 

"  What  a  bore  it  will  be !"  said  Rose, 
"it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  insupportably  tedious  than  a  party 
at  the  Heriots !" 

"  Let  me  go  then  instead  of  you,"  said 
Helen. 

Rose  returned  no  answer,  but  con- 
tinued : 

"And  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the 
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BeBs  will  be  there.  Mr.  Heriot  always 
asks  them  witb  us,  because  they  are  our 
lelatioos,  and  he  thinks  we  are  bound  to 
endure  their  company.  Miss  Heriot  too 
is  such  an  idiot,  and  her  brother  so  disa- 
greeable. If  there  were  any  hopes  of 
Mrs.  Mackain  being  there — you  have  not 
seen  her  yet,  I  think,  Isabella  ?" 

'^No,  I  have  not.'' 

"She  would  have  called  upon  you 
before  now,  I  dare  say,  but  she  has  been 
in  Edinburgh  for  a  few  weeks.  She  has 
either  come  back,  however,  or  she  is 
coming  very  soon." 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  now 
heard  in  the  avenue.  Helen  escaped  from 
the  room  to  adjust  her  hair.  Rose  and 
Isabella  placed  themselves  where  they 
niight  see  without  being  seen.  In  a  few 
seconds  a  very  handsome  britchska  drove 
to  the  door,  and  there  alighted  from  the 
farthest  corner  of  its  softly  cushioned  seat, 
a  lady  very  elegantly  dressed. 

"Mrs.  Mackain," I  declare!"  exclaimed 
Bose. 

Mrs.  Mackain  was  short  of  stature  and 
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slightly  formed.  Her  pale,  delicate  com-*^ 
plexion,  wax-doll  looking  eyes,  and  lighC 
brown  hair,  combined  to  give  a  character 
of  yet  greater  insignificance  to  her  small, 
not  irregular,  though  far  from  finely  formed 
features.  A  bonnet  of  the  most  fashionable 
materials  and  shape,  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  feathers,  and  a  veil  of  the  finest 
lace,  shaded  this  uninteresting  countenance. 
Her  whole  toilet  was  composed  of  the 
richest  and  most  costly  materials,  with  a 
perfect  flutter  of  lace  and  ribbons,  attract- 
ing that  attention  which  the  wearer  would 
otherwise  have  failed  to  secure. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mac- 
kain,"  cried  Rose,  as  this  lady  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room.  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  back  again.*' 

*'  How  are  you,  my  dear  Rose,  I  am  so 
happy  to  see  you,"  returned  her  friend  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  complete  indifierence, 
and  with  a  drawling  English  accent. 

^'Mrs.  Mackain,  my  cousin.  Miss  Isa- 
bella Lorraine,"  said  Rose,  introducing 
them. 

**  I  am  very  happy  to    be  acquainted 
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witkyour  cousin — with  any  friend  of  yours. 

iUr.  Mackain  would    have   done   himself 

tk  pleasure  of  accompanying  me ;  but 
indispensable  business — ^that  horrid  busi- 
ness !  His  time  is  really  so  much  occupied, 
aod  I  could  not  wait  for  him.  I  determined 
to  seize  my  first  spare  moment  to  come 
here." 

''  Is  Mr.  Mackain  engaged  in  county 
business  ?"  said  Rose,  who  could  not  think 
(rf  any  other  employment  at  all  likely  to 
press  upon  him. 

"Ah,  yes!  county  business.  How  well 
you  have  guessed !  What  a  clever  creature 
you  are,  I  vow  !  He  has  gone  to  Benedder 
Castle  on  business  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. We  were  calling  on  Lady  Benedder 
yesterday — she  is  a  charming  creature. 
We  are  asked  to  dine  the  day  after  to- 
morrow to  meet  our  cousins,  the  Melvilles, 
I  suppose-  Are  any  of  your  family  to  be 
there?" 

"  No,"  replied  Rose,  "  We  used  to 
visit  the  last  family  ;  but  when  the  present 
Earl  and  Countess  came,  papa  said  he 
conld  not  be  troubled  to  visit  them.  It 
is  really  provoking." 
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"So  it  [is — ^very-^really  so  very  strange 
and  bizarre  in  your  papa.  But  how  do  you 
like  my  lace  cloak  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  beautiful !'' 

''I  am  glad  you  like  it.  That  is  made 
as  like  Lady  Benedder's  as  possible." 

"  Really — was  it  very  expensive  ?"  de- 
manded Rose. 

"  Really,  my  dear,"  replied  her  friend, 
laughing  affectedly,  *'  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  a  sad  spendthrift.  I  take  no  note  of 
money;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  quite  a 
bijou.'' 

"  Your  •  pocket-handkerchief  top,"  said 
Rose,  "  is  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw." 

"  My  mouchoir,''  said  Mrs.  Mackain, 
who  never  used  an  English  word  when 
she  could  remember  a  French  one,  but 
who  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  language  rarely  used  more 
than  one  at  a  time. 

''It  is  assez  bien,  I  have  a  set  of  them, 
they  were  only  five  guineas  a  piece.  But 
have  you  seen  much  of  our  cousins,  the 
Melvilles,  yet?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Melville  at  least 
frequently." 
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"Mr.  Melville  !  ah,  I  have  a  good  mind 
not  to  tell  you  ¥?hat  everybody  says.  Every- 
body says,  you  must  know,  Miss  Isabella, 
that  young  Melville  thinks  nobody  so 
handsome  as  a  certain  pretty  amie  of  ours 
who  shall  be  nameless.  Ah,  Rose !  now 
do  not  shake  your  head  at  me.  I  know  you 
are  going  to  say  that  I  am  a  wicked 
creature  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  bonne  for  the 
future." 

"Have  you  called  on  Mrs.  Melville 
yet  ?"  asked  Helen,  who  had  by  this  time 
returned  from  her  hair-smoothing. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  must  wait  till  Mr. 
Mackain  is  at  leisure  to  go  with  me.  He 
says  Mrs.  Melville  is  a  delightful  person. 
ITiey  are  cousins,  you  know,  and  long  ago 
they  used  to  be  very  intimate,  quite  like 
brother  and  sister.  But  I  confess  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  her,  a  bas-bleu  I  am  told, 
and  has  been  so  much  abroad,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  wished  very  much  after 
my  marriage  to  go  to  the  continent, 
it  gives  one  such  a  distingue  air,  one 
is  really  nothing  now  unless  one  has 
travelled." 

VOL.    I.  H 
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"  Mrs.  Melville,"  said  Isabella,  "  has  b 
much  sense  to  give  herself  the  airs  of 
travelled  lady." 

''  Ah  1  I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Macks 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  her.  I  wish  he  cot 
have  come  with  me  to-day,  I  am  sure  y' 
must  have  liked  him,  he  is  quite  a  ladi 
man.  All  the  young  ladies  like  him ;  b 
somehow  or  other,  he  happened  to  choo 
me,  and  as  I  tell  him  he  must  keep  me  now 
declare  I  am  sometimes  quite  jealous,  esp 
cially  of  our  sweet,  jolie  Rose  of  Share 
as  he  calls  her.  He  is  so  witty,  his  pu 
are  really  quite  divine  sometimes.  I  2 
sure  you  would  be  charmed  with  him." 

Isabella,  who  was  not  quite  so  su 
notwithstanding  the  divine  puns,  men 
bowed  and  smiled.     The  lady  continued  ; 

*'  What  do  you  think  he  compared  i 
feathers  to  yesterday  ?  To  the  white  plui 
on  the  top  of  a  young  person's  hearse ; 
funny  of  him  !  I  was  really  quite  offend< 
my  beautiful  bonnet  that  really  cost  a  mi 
of  nioney  ;  but  I  really  do  throw  my  mon 
away.  I  am  always  afraid  of  incurring  t 
censure  of  our  excellent  friend  and  cousi 
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Mss  Susy  Hunter.  Such  a  good  woman 
slie  is,  so  kind  and  sensible,  and  so  fond  of 
me!  I  really  think  I  am  a  great  favourite  of 
kn,  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  does 
more  good  than  Miss  Hunter.  She  is  so 
charitable,  she  has  got  a  protegee  just  now, 
I  saw  her  last  night,  she  was  telling  me  at 
the  cottage  by  the  road-side  near  Staines 
Moor,  I  think  they  qall  it." 

"Oh,"  cried  Rose,  **that  must  be  the 
same  girl  that  did  some  work  for  Isabella 
lately." 

"  Indeed,  our  worthy .  friend,  however, 
has  taken  Jier  by  the  hand  now,  so  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  her  not  doing  well.  She 
tells  me  she  is  going  about  every  where 
Diaking  people  give  all  their  plain  work 
to  her,  and  whatever  other  assistance  may 
be  in  their  power." 

*'  She  declined  receiving  any  pecuniary 
^d  from  me,"  said  Isabella,  **  or  indeed 
any  aid  whatever  except  employment." 

''  She  will  soon  have  plenty  of  that  then, 
I  dare  say,  as  our  good  Miss  Susy  told  me 
tkat  she  was  determined  to  call  upon  every- 
body, and  not  leave  anybody's  house  till 

H  2 
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she  had  got  their  promise  to  give  all  the^ 
work  to  Jessie  Tulloch." 

"But/'  said  Isabella,  "will  it  be  quit 
fair  to  deprive  all  the  other  plain-worker 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  bread  on  he 
account  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  pin  my  faith  upon  Miss  Sus 
Hunter  !  Rely  upon  it,  with  all  her  littl 
eccentricities,  she  knows  a  great  deal  bette 
how  to  manage  these  aflfairs  than  anybod 
else.  But  I  must  really  go  to  see  her  now 
I  declare,  I  have  been  here  a  ^cle.  A 
revoiry  ladies.  Rose,  mon  amie^  you  mug 
come  to  the  door  with  me,"  she  continuec 
as  Helen  rang  the  bell. 

"  Your  cousin,"  she  whispered  as  the 
were  going  along  the  rambling  passage  an( 
down  stairs,  "  is  a  very  genteel,  pretty  girl 
quite  comme  il  faut;  but  she  does  no 
eclipse  you,  ma  clidre.  Give  my  kind  com 
pliments  to  your  mamma,  and  say  hoi 
sorry,  how  tres-fachee  I  am  to  have  misse< 
her.  Come  to  Highwood  soon,  and  brinj 
ta  cotisine  with  you.  Adieu."  And  Mrs 
Mackain  leant  languidly  back  in  hei 
carriage,  which  drove  oflf  at  full  speed. 
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"You  have  had  Mrs.  Mackain  calling 
to-day  I  understand/'  said  Mr.  Lorraine 
as  they  sat  at  dinner.  ''  What  do  you  think 
of  her,  Isabella  ?" 

"It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  a  person's 
character  during  a  morning  visit." 

"It  depends  upon  its  depth ;  Mrs.  Mac- 
iain's  I  suspect  is  not  unfathomable  even  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  visit,"  said  Mr. 
I^rraine,  a  comic  smile  playing  about  his 
mouth. 

Isabella  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  with 
sm  arch  expression  and  a  corresponding 
smile,  which  she  endeavoured  to  check,  on 
beholding  the  haughty  displeasure  depicted 
in  Rose's  countenance.  Mr.  Lorraine's 
smile  now  became  a  laugh,  which  was  ere 
long  banished  by  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  only  remarked,  "  Mrs. 
Mackain  is  a  very  sweet  young  woman,  a 
very  sweet  young  woman,  and  speaks  very 
prettily.  I  quite  agree  with  you — one  cannot 
think  otherwise.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

During  the  courae  of  this  true  tale,  the 
name  of  Miss  Susan  Hunter  has  been  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  and  in  terms  of 
consideration  9  so  different  on  the  separate 
occasions,  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
delineate,  if  it  be  possible,  the  most  promi- 
nent traits  in  her  character,  in  order  that 
people  may  judge  for  themselves.  That  this 
should  not  have  been  attempted  at  an 
earlier  period  of  my  history  would,  I  doubt 
not,  could  she  be  aware  of  it,  occasion 
the  good  lady  considerable  surprise,  and 
some  displeasure  at  my  oversight. 

In  one  word  then.  Miss  Susan  Hunter  was, 
in  her  own  estimation,  at  least,  by  far  the 
most  important  and  useful  person  in  Kirk- 
holm,  if  not  in  the  world.  She  and  Mrs. 
Melville  were  cousins,  and  more  distantly 
related  in  the  same  degree  to  Mr.  Mackain. 
Her  father  had  been  a  physician  in  Kirk- 
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holm,  in  good  practice,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood was  populous,  and  he  was  both  able  and 
well  connected.  Susan  was  his  only  child, 
and  she  had  the  incalculable  misfortune  to 
lose  her  excellent  mother  ere  she  was  old 
enough  to  appreciate  such  a  loss. 

Her  father,  whose  numerous  avocations 

allowed  him  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to 

domestic  economy,  committed  her,  together 

with  the  manage  in  general,  to  the  control 

of  a    housekeeper,     a    woman    of    mean 

Tinderstanding,    and    totally     uneducated, 

▼nlgar  in  birth,  manners,  and  mind.     Her 

entire  want  of  education,  however,  far  from 

being    a    drawback  in   the    eyes    of   her 

employer,  was  only  an  additional  merit  in 

the  woman  whom  he  designed  to  be  the 

preceptress   of  his   daughter   and   heiress. 

His  was  that  favourite  creed,  among  the 

short-sighted,  narrow-minded    of  his   sex, 

that  women  are  better  without  education, 

or  at  least  with  one  of  the  most  limited 

description.     He  belonged  to  that  class  of 

persons   who  prefer  a  housekeeper  to   a 

sympathizing  friend,  to  whom  the  services 

of  a  drudge  are  more  acceptable  than  the 
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willing  sacrifices  of  a  refined,  gentle  mind ; 
and  verily  they  have  their  rewards. 

The  system  of  education,  or  rather  of  non- 
education,  conducted  under  his  auspices, 
was  something  similar  in  spirit  to  that  so 
graphically  described  by  the  clever  and 
accomplished  Miss  Bremer  in  her  felicitous 
sketch  of  the  Hansgield  family.  Widely 
different,  however,  from  the  eflfect  produced 
on  Miss  Hellevie,  was  that  apparent  on 
Miss  Susan  Hunter.  Debarred  from  all 
useful  information,  the  ever-active  mind 
will  seek  occupation  in  some  shape.  Hers 
became  the  receptacle  of  gossip  and  frivolity 
of  every  description ;  and  as  conceit  is 
almost  inseparable  from  ignorance,  she 
considered  herself  a  model  of  propriety. 
She  entertained  an  unbounded  admiration 
for  her  father's  educational  opinions ;  by 
them  she  had  been  trained,  and  how  could 
they  be  otherwise  than  superlative.  In  her 
was  embodied  the  pure  spirit  of  country- 
town  intolerance. 

To  her  contracted  mind,  Kirkholm,  its 
affairs  and  opinions  were  the  world,  or  at 
least  all  the  world  that  merited  her  attention. 
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There  was  nothing  she  disliked  so  much  as 
innovation,  even  when  it  tended  to  improve- 
ment 'New-fangled/  was  a  word  which 
she  frequently  employed,  and  in  which, 
when  pronounced  by  her,  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  the  essence  of  every  epithet 
of  reprobation.  She  had  not  very  long 
arrived  at  woman's  estate,  when  she 
found  herself,  by  the  death  of  her  father, 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune. 

Young  though  she  might  be,  we  must 
do  Miss  Susan  justice  to  say  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  danger  of  her  launching 
out  into  any  extravagance.  She  was  fond 
of  money,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  blessings 
it  can  procure,  but  for  its  own  sake* 
Never  was  there  a  more  devout  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  than  Miss  Hunter. 
She  also  estimated  highly  the  consequence 
her  wealth  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  indeed,  from  her  .  whole 
demeanour,  it  was  evident  that  she  consi- 
dered it  a  positive  merit  to  be  rich. 

Enjoying  the  envied  pre-eminence  of 
^og  the  richest  person  in  Kirkholm,  she 
considered  herself  thereby  qualified  for,  and 

u  3 
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entitled  to  exercise  the  functions  of  c< 
sellor  and  monitress  to  the  whole  vicic 
There  were  none  so  low  as  to  be  ben 
her  notice — none  so  high  that  she  did 
feel  herself  competent  to  animadvert  i 
their  conduct.  Instead,  however,  of  b 
considered  the  pest  of  society,  she  wa 
general  regarded  as  a  very  sensible  woi 

Of  course  no  one  loved  her ;  but  e\ 
body  said  she  did  a  great  deal  of  g 
Her  company  was  not  only*  tolerated 
sought  after,  while  her  position  in  so^ 
commanded,  at  least,  outward  deferc 
if  not  heartfelt  respect.  To  the  obse; 
there  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  the 
judgments  bestowed  by  a  guperficial  W( 
than  the  commendations  so  frequc 
lavished  upon  mere  arrogant  pretensi 
whilst  unobtruse  merit  and  real  chj 
pass  by  unnoticed  and  unapproved, 
own  estimate  of  our  virtues  and  abili 
provided  we  have  but  effrontery  to  sus 
It,  is  but  too  apt  to  be  the  world's  also 

Miss  Heriot,  with  not  more  tha) 
hundredth  part  of  the  means,  did  at  1 
six  times  as  much  real  good  as  Miss  Hui 
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and  yet  nobody  knew  it,  nobody  spoke  of 
ber,  or  alluded  to  her  except  as,  only  Miss 
fleriot.  Her  brother  treated  her  rather  in 
a  ooQtemptuous  style,  and  she  being  humble 
and  unassuming,  everybody  else  did  the 
aame.  "  Poor  Miss  Heriot,  she  is  a  very 
bannless  kind  of  woman/'  was  the  negative 
kind  of  praise  bestowed  upon  her  in  a 
careless  tone,  by  those  to  whom  she  was  as 
superior  in  intellectual  endowments  as  in 
active  philanthrophy. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Mrs.  Melville 
and  her  cousin  were  not  vepy  well  calcu- 
lated to  suit  each  other.  The  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  former  was  wounded  by  the 
haughty  pride  of  the  latter,  who  took  but 
small  pains  to  conceal  the  scorn  with  which 
she  seemed  equally  to  view  Miss  Susan 
Hunter,  and  those  by  whom  she  was 
courted.  Some  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
days  of  Mrs.  Melville's  life  had  been  passed 
tinder  the  roof  of  Dr.  Hunter ;  she  well  re- 
membered the  horror  she  used  to  experience 
ui  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  when  she  was  told 
to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Susan. 

The   impression    of   extreme  weariness 
produced    upon    her   by   these    cousinly 
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interchanges  of  civility,  was  yet  vi 
in  her  memory ;  it  required  no  efl 
to  recall  the  feelings  of  contempt  ^ 
which  she  had  been  filled,  -on  contrast 
the  parsimonious  economy  which  prevai 
in  her  uncle's  household,  with  the  op 
hearted  hospitality  and  lavish  expendit 
so  conspicuous  in  her  father's.  She  { 
remembered  the  ennui  with  which  she  1 
been  oppressed  on  being  forced  to  sp< 
those  hours  under  the  irksome  constn 
of  her  cousin's  society  within  doors, 
the  not  less  |:edious  walk,  at  a  measu 
pace,  in  the  environs  of  Kirkholm,  wb 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  to 
favourite  employments  ;  or  in  long  rami 
by  some  blue  mountain  loch,  some  h 
heathy  hill,  or  some  wild  and  lonely  g 
of  her  own  Highland  home.  She  felt  t 
life  at  Dr.  Hunter's  was,  indeed,  "  wej 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  Often  j 
often  did  she  give  offence,  not  only  to  A( 
Susan,  but  to  the  worthy  Doctor  hims 
by  beginning  to  sing  after  a  most  port 
tous  yawn,  "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlao 
my  heart  is  not  here  !" 
The  antipathy  which  subsisted  betw< 
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the  coQSinB  increased  with  their  years,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength  ;  yet,  not- 
^thstanding  their  mutual  aversion,  they 
ne?er  failed  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
irieDdliQess,  as  on  this  one  point,  at  least, 
they  both  agreed — that  it  was  not  credit- 
able for  relations  to  quarrel. 

Miss  Hunter's  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Mackain,  and  her  apparent  affection  for 
her  may  appear  to  demand  some  explana- 
tion, as  the  fine  lady-airs  and  extravagant 
habits  of  the  former  might  not,  at  first, 
seem  exactly  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  latter.  If  this  prove  a 
riddle,  I  can  only  say  in  solution  of  it, 
that  with  people  of  Miss  Susy's  description, 
flattery  varnishes  over  many  little  failings, 
and  riches  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

When  the  Lorraines  arrived  at  Birch- 
mounton  the  day  appointed,  they  found  Miss 
Susy  Hunter  already  in  the  drawing-room. 
Rose  had  been  grumbling  the  whole  way 
thither.  She  had  heard  that  there  was  to 
be  another  party  at  the  Heriot's,  the  follow- 
ing week,  at  which  the  Mackains  and  the 
Melvilles  were  to  be  present,  and  she  was 


-■^  *-i-- 
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very  indignant  at  not  having  been  invited 
to  this,  in  place  of  the  one  to  which  she 
was  going.  She  was  much  mollified,  how- 
ever, by  perceiving  on  her  arrival  that  the 
Mackains  were  already  there.  They  had 
fetched  Miss  Susy  Hunter,  and  conse- 
quently had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
being  punctual. 

*'  How  are  you,  ch^e  amie  ?"  began  Mrs. 
Mackain,  languidly  taking  Rose's  hand. 
"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  I  dare  say  ; 
but  Mr.  Heriot  had  an  excuse  from  the 
Camerons,  so  be  came  up  to  see  if  we 
could  come  to  make  up  the  party.  But 
I  must  introduce  Mr.  Mackain  to  your 
cousin." 

Mr.  Mackain  was  an  elderly  man,  tall 
and  stout,  with  that  something  indescrib- 
able in  his  air,  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  vulgarity,  yet  seems  to  denote  the 
want  of  a  certain  elegance  of  mind. 

"  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
fairest  lady,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
familiar  gallantry,  which  was  far  from 
propitiating  its  object  in  its  favour. 

Isabella  here  could  not  help  making  a 
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rdectioQ  on  the  difference  between  man 
and  man.  The  same  assumption  of  inti- 
macy which,  on  Melville's  part,  had  been 
only  felt  to  be  frankness,  assumed,  on  Mr. 
Mackain's,  the  semblance  of  presumption. 
Tie  party  now  began  to  move  towards 
the  dining-room. 

"  May  I  hava  the  honour,  Miss  Hunter  ?" 
said  Mr.  Mackain  moving  towards  that 
lady  with  an  appearance  of  great  empresse- 
ment,  and  offering  to  conduct  her  to  the 
other  apartment. 

Miss  Susy  smiled  her  gracious  accept- 
ance, and  walked  off  with  an  air  of  suitable 
dignity. 

Isabella  found  herself  placed,  next  Mr. 
Johnstone,  a  clergyman,  or  as  he  is  more 
commonly  called  ill  Scotland,  minister  of 
the  parish.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  one  of 
those  servants  of  the  Lord,  of  whom,  per- 
haps, in  the  present  troublous  times  there 
are  but  too  few  extant.  His  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  flock,  and 
the  management  of  his  parish  ;  and  he 
wisely  thought  that  these  were  the  para- 
mount duties  of  a  minister,  and  which,  if 
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rightly  performed,  must  occupy  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
high-sounding,  though  less  really  useful 
occupations.  As  a  husband — as  a  father, 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  enforced 
by  his  example  what  he  daily  endeavoured 
to  instil  by  his  precepts.  Without  a  single 
grace  in  appearance  or  add(;ess,  there  was 
an  affectionate  sincerity  in  his  manner — 
the  offspring  of  a  heart  filled  with  that  *  love 
which  hopeth  all  things,*  which  rarely  failed 
to  attract  the  unsophisticated.  Though  Mr. 
Johnstone's  attainments  in  literature  and 
science  were  by  no  means  despicable,  he 
was  yet  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
It  was  no  difficult  task  to  impose  upon  his 
credulity ;  but  fortunately,  he  was  so  much 
beloved,  that  even  by  the  most  hardened, 
such  an  act  was  rarely  attempted.  A  man 
of  sense  and  learning,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  simple  of  human  beings ;  but  his 
simplicity  had  not  taken  that  fatal  step  so 
celebrated  for  connecting  the  sublime  with 
the  ridiculous. 

Isabella  had  frequently  met  Mr.  John* 
stone  before,  and  had  been  introduced ;  but 
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this  was  the  first  opportunity  she  had 
bad  of  cultivating  his  acquaintance.  She 
found  him  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
iofonnation,  and  very  willing  to  communi- 
cate it.  In  the  intervals  of  conversation, 
be  appeared  to  become  absorbed  in  his  own 
tbooghts,  and,  generally  on  the  sound  of  his 
neighbour's  voice,  recovered  from  his  fit  of 
absence  with  a  start  which  was  certainly 
not  threatrical. 

Isabella  mentioned  Jessie  TuUoch  to 
bim,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of 
ber.  He  said,  **  very  little,  that  she  was  not 
in  his  parish  ;  but  that  he  had  heard  Miss 
Hunter  speaking  of  her." 

"Miss  Hunter,'*  he  said,  "is  a  very 
good,  charitable  woman ;  she  is  always  in 
search  of  worthy  objects  of  compassion. 
Sbe  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  be 
of  use;  superintends  the  charity-school, 
teaches  the  girls  to  knit,  and  is  very  active 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  subscriptions.'* 

**  She  can  afibrd,  1  believe,"  said  Isabella, 
"  to  be  very  liberal  herself." 
''She  says  that  she  has  a  great  many 

^  upon  her  purse,  and  consequently  she 
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cannot  afford  to  give  so  much  to  any  single 
scheme  of  benevolence  as  she  coidd 
wish." 

"I  have  understood,"  said  Isabella,  "thai 
she  is  very  liberal  of  advice,  at  least." 

Mr.  Johnstone  smiled. 

*'  She  is  very  zealous  sometimes ;  but  evei 
mistaken  zeal  we  must  forgive  when  it  pro< 
ceeds  from  a  benevolent  motive.  Miss-Susai 
and  I  have  often  little  disagreements,  bui 
we  always  end  by  becoming  good  friends 
I  have  only  to  ask  Miss  Hunter  to  be  o 
use  in  some  way,  and- all  is  forgotten." 

Mr.  Johnstone's  account  of  Miss  Susi 
Hunter,  far  from  producing  on  Isabella  tin 
favourable  impression  which  he  had  de 
signed,  only  served  to  confirm  the  ver 
indifferent  opinion  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  inclined  to  entertain  from  the  sligh 
mention  of  her  occasionally  made  by  th< 
Melvilles.  A  meddling,  managing  ol< 
maid,  liberal  of  other  people's  means,  anc 
saving  of  her  own,  opiniative,  and  easili 
accessible  to  flattery,  was  a  picture  by  nc 
means  alluring. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  Isa 
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beOa,  who,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  rather 
fond  of  a  lounge,  had  seated  herself  in  a 
Tery  inviting,  well-cushioned  chair ;  but 
perceiving  almost  ere  she  had  taken 
possession,  that  Miss  Hunter  was  placed 
bolt  upright  in  a  very  small,  uncomfortable- 
iooking  one,  with  the  natural  politeness  of 
good  feeling,  she  rose  to  offer  hers. 

''No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Hun- 
ter, "  I  never  allow  myself  to  get  into  bad 
babits.  In  my  young  days  it  was  not  the 
fashion  for  people  in  health  to  sit  in  easy 
chairs.  People  now-a-days  think  of  no- 
thing but  ease  anrf  rest." 

"Forgive  me  this  time,"  replied  Isabella, 
with  a  smile,  '*  I  shall  not  displease  you  by 
thinking  of  your  rest  another  time." 

Miss  Hunter  darted  an  angry  glance  at 
her,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Mackain,  began 
to  deplore  the  ingratitude  of  the  world. 

"  Only  think,"  she  continued,  "  of  that 
girl,  Jessie  TuUochl — after  my  being  at 
the  trouble  to  go  everywhere  to  get  work 
for  her,  she  tells  me  she  has  more  than  she 
can  get  through,  and  that  she  will  be 
obliged  to  decline  some  of  it.     Such  idle 
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nonsense  ! — and  when  I  told  her  to  sit  a 
at  night,  to  say  that  her  health  would  nc 
allow  her  !  People  now-a-days  are  all  8< 
fine — the  very  servants  must  speak  o 
their  health  and  their  nerves  !" 

**How  amusing!*'  said  Mrs.  Mackaio 
with  an  afiected  laugh  ;  *'  really,  Mis 
Hunter,  you  describe  so  humorously  thi 
one  must  laugh,  I  declare  I  am  quite  oca 

"It  is  no  laughing  matter  though,  m 
dear,  I  can  assure  you.  But  it  is  alwa} 
the  way.  It  is  all  the  thanks  I  ever  get  fi 
doing  good  to  anybody." 

"  But,"  mildly  began  Miss  Heriot,  *' 
do  not  think  poor  Jessie  is  ungrateful  for — 

•'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Heriot — deed 
not  words,  is  my  maxim.  But  it  is  i 
wonder  the  lower  class  should  be  so  u| 
setting,  when  people  in  our  rank  of  life  c 
all  they  can  to  encourage  them.  There 
that  foolish  lad,  RoUo  Melville,  buildir 
cottages  with  attics  and  gardens.  Set  the 
up — I  wonder  what  the  world's  to  con 
to !  What  served  their  fathers  may  sen 
them,  I  think." 
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"Mr.  Melville    is    a  very  young   man, 
thoDgh,"  said  Mrs.  Mackain,  **and,  like 
aliroung  men,  perhaps,  a  little  extravagant 
in  his  notions ;  but  in  time  he   will,   no 
doubt,  moderate  his  ideas,  especially  under 
tiie  influence  of  such   a  kind  friend  and 
relation  as  you   are,    dear  Miss   Hunter. 
And  Mr.  Mackain,  too,  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
most  happy  to  assist  him  with  his  advice/' 
"I  am  afraid  you  know  nothing  about 
it,  my  dear.    Your  own  good  sense  pre- 
vents you  from  comprehending  such  folly. 
Would  you  believe   it — ^when   I   ventured 
to  express  my  opinions  to  his  mother  the 
other  day,  she  flew  out  into  a  passion,  and 
said  that  her  son  was  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  aflfairs  ?      Ay,  son  and  mother  both 
alike !  I  shouldn't  wonder  to  see  them  come 
to  want  yet,  some  of  these  days." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  divided  between 
the  fear  of  oflending  Miss  Susy,  and  the 
desire  of  propitiating  the  Lorraines,  **  Mr. 
Melville  has  such  a  fine  property  that  we 
ii^ust  excuse  him  being  a  little  lavish,  as  I 
^  say  he  can  afford  it.  When  he  marries, 
which  I  hope  he  will  do  before  long,  no 
doubt  he  will  settle  prudently." 
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"  We  shall  see,  Mrs.  Bell,"  rejoined  Mifi 
Susy,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity,  "  we  s\» 
see.  But  my  maxim  is — '  wilful  wasC 
makes  woful  want.'  She'll  be  a  venture 
some  woman,  in  my  opinion,  that  marrie 
RoUo  Melville." 

''Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Mackain,  with  a  Ian 
guishing  sigh,  *'  if  he  would  only  take  th. 
advice  of  his  best  friends,  all  would  be  well 
I  vow  I  must  speak  to  him  myself  on  th. 
subject." 

*'  Oh  do,  ma'am  1"  cried  Mrs.  BeU,  " 
am  sure  no  gentleman  could  resist  you." 

Mrs.  Mackain  and  Miss  Susy  smile 
graciously  in  return  for  this  speech,  whil 
Isabella  felt  so  much  inclined  to  laugl 
that  to  avoid  being  seen  she  walked  tc 
wards  a  window,  whither  Mrs.  Lorrain 
and  Miss  Heriot  had  already  gone.  Sb 
was  much  diverted  with  the  idea  of  the  high 
spirited  Melville,  and  his  haughty  mothei 
stooping  to  receive  advice  from  Miss  Hur 
ter  and  Mrs.  Mackain ;  whilst  she  coul 
not  help  picturing  to  herself  the  youD 
gentleman's  astonishment  upon  being  take 
seriously  to  task  about  his  affairs  by  Mr 
Mackain. 
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Rose  now  opened  the  piano  which  was 
placed  near  where  Isabella  was  standing. 
As  she  did  so,  Mrs.  Mackain  moved  to- 
wards her,  and  said  something  in  a  low 
tOQ€  of  voice,  of  which  Isabella  only 
caught  the  words,  "  our  friend's  little 
peculiarities  ;"  but  she  could  not  avoid 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Mackain  must  be  apolo- 
gizing for  having  appeared  to  coincide  with 
l^s  Susy  in  her  opinion  of  the  Melvilles. 
Hereupon  she  fell  into  a  reverie  on  the 
coonexion  that  subsisted,  or  was  likely  to 
suhsist,  between  Rose  and  Melville.  Every- 
body seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  and 
Hose  did  not  appear  to  discourage  the 
notion,  that  there  was  something  between 
them:  yet  Isabella  in  vain  tried  to  tax 
her  roemory'with  anything  which  could  have 
formed  a  just  foundation  for  such  an  opinion. 

MelviUe  had,  indeed,  at  first  seemed 
fascmated  by  Rose's  beauty,  and  her  mu- 
sical talents ;  but  she  thought  that  she 
^  observed  of  late  that  his  admiration 
was  much  cooled.  It  was  true  that  he 
often  sat  by  her,  and  walked  by  her, 
attracted  by  that  irresistible   spell  which 
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beauty  rarely  fails  to  exercise  over  tl 
mind  of  man.  Yet  there  was  somethic 
in  his  manner  towards  her  which,  in  Is 
bella's  opinion,  at  least ,  seemed  to  forb 
the  idea  of  his  being  in  love  with  her  :- 
and  she  had  been  long  enough  acquaint! 
with  Rose  to  know  that  her  being  in  \o^ 
with  Mr.  Melville,  or  with  any  oth< 
person,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

If  Isabella  had  asked  herself  what  int< 
rest  she  had  in  the  matter,  she  woul 
probably  have  replied,  that  she  thought  i 
a  pity  that  so  agreeable  a  young  man  a 
Melville  should  be  thrown  away  on  such 
heartless  woman  as  Rose;  but  I  am  no 
sure  that  she  ever  put  the  question  t 
herself. 

Her  attention  was  again  attracted  b 
hearing  Mrs.  Mackain  say  to  Rose,  i 
rather  a  louder  tone  than  she  had  hithert 
spoken : — 

'*  What  a  pleasant  woman  Mrs.  Bell  is 
really,  ma  chhre  amie^  she  is  not  so  vulgs 
as  you  led  me  to  expect.  She  has  not,  t 
be  sure,  Vair  distingue^  but  one  does  n^ 
always  expect  that,  you  know." 
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So8e  seemed  pleased  by  Mrs.  Mackain's 

ctHDmendation  of  her  relation ;  though  ia 
ierbeart  of  hearts  she  divined  the  cause, 
and  despised  her  friend  for  it.  She 
bestowed  on  Mrs.  Bell  a  glance  of  greater 
complacency  than  she  was  wont  to  honour 
her  with,  whilst  she  said  to  herself : 

'*  If  it  were  not  for  Helen's  folly,  I  could 
endure  the  BeUs  well  enough." 

The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  was  an 
agreeable  variety  in  the  scenes  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Heriot  placed  himself  by 
Isabella,  and  she  had  never  found  him  so 
agreeable.  She  was  considerably  flattered 
by  his  evident  pleasure  in  her  society,  and 
Diight  perhaps  have  been  brought  to  prefer 
lis  to  that  of  every  other  person,  had  she 
liot,  as  we  have  seen  already,  discovered 
that  there  was  another  person  still  more 
agreeable. 

Isabella  seemed  this  evening  to  be  more 
^tractive  to  the  gentlemen  than  her  more 
^^eaatiful  and  usually  more  fascinating 
^usin.  Mr.  Johnstone  seated  himself  near 
^i  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her 
^  Mr,  Heriot.    Mr.  Mackain  also  seemed 

VOL.  h  1 
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bent  upon  doing  the  agreeable  towards  ber. 
He  addressed  her  in  a  complim^itary  vein, 
but  finding  her  proof  against   his    most 
skilfully  directed  shafts  of  flattery,  he  tried 
to  amuse  her  by  quizzing  Mr.  Johnstone, 
sometimes  by  putting  a  wrong  constructioa 
upon  his  words,  at  other  times  by  affecting 
great  deference  for  his  sentiments.     Occa- 
sionally the  object  of  all  this  wit  perceiyed 
it  was  levelled  against  him ;    but  oftenei 
still  it  escaped  his  observation.   He  bore  Mr. 
Mackain's  rudeness  with  great  good  humour 
seeming  much  more  amused  than  offende 
by  it.    If,  however,  it  was  Mr.  Mackain 
object  to  secure  Isabella's   admiration  \ 
the  display  of  what  he  considered  his  sati 
cal  talents,  he  entirely  failed,  as  he  ne^ 
moved  her  even  to  smile.     She  was  list 
ing  to  what  Mr.  Heriot  was  saying  c 
cerning  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  S 
land.     She  inquired  if  there  were  any 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  None,'*  he  replied,  "  of  any  exte 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The 
I  believe,  a  fragment  of  an  old  tower 
the  Glencola  estate,  perched  upon  t) 
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of  a  cliffy  and  which  has,  I  believe,  some 
legend  attached  to  it»  with  no  truth  in  it, 
f  dare  say.    In  short,  it  is  altogether  so 
Qflifflportant  that  it  would  scarcely  repay 
the  trouble  of  going  to  see  it.     There  is  a 
very  pretty  ruin,  however,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  from  here,  which,  though  far 
from  being  extensive,  is  yet  deserving  of 
attention  from  the  elegance  of  its  architec- 
ture, and  the  commanding  beauty  of  its 
situation.     I  am  surprised  that  you  have 
Devcr  been  to  see  Loch  Bower  Priory  since 
your  arrival." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  see 
it/'  exclaimed  Isabella. 

"You  really  ought  to  go,"  continued 
Mr.  Heriot,  "  for,  independently  of  the 
associations  inevitably  connected  with  a 
building  of  that  description,  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  view  in  the  country  from 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  it.  I  have  just 
been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  very  suit- 
able place  for  a  pic-nic,  not  that  I  approve 
of  expeditions  of  that  kind  in  general,  as 
tbcy  are  usually  the  essence  of  discom- 
fort.   But  I  do  think  it  would  be  worth 
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while,  if  one  could  ensure  a  fine  day, 
make  a  party  to  go  to  Loch  Bower/' 

"Oh!"  cried  Isabella,  "I  should  : 
it  above  all  things." 

"  Should  you,  indeed  ?  Then  I  will  sp 
to  your  aunt  and  Mrs.  Mackain  about 
and  we  can  easily  make  our  arrangeme: 
But  I  think,  on  consideration,  if  you  h 
no  objection,  we  had  better  defer 
expedition  for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  ab 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
weather  is  generally  more  settled  thac 
this  season." 

To  this  arrangement  Isabella  had 
objection ;  and  Mr.  Heriot  promised  to 
upon  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Mackain  in  a 
or  two  to  settle  the  preUminaries. 

As  they  drove  home  at  night,  Isab 
could  not  agree  with  her  cousin  Rose  t 
it  was  one  of  the  most  tiresome  and  < 
parties  she  had  ever  been  at.  Miss  S 
Hunter,  as  the  Mackains  drove  her 
Eorkholm,  declaimed  loudly  against 
insolence  and  presumption  of  the  yoi 
people  of  the  present  generation — '^ 
Isabella  Lorraine  in  particular.      In 
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animadversions  on  this  young  lady's  con- 
duct, she  was  most  cordially  joined  by  her 
companions ;  and  after  they  had  dropped 

Hiss  Susy  at  her  domicile  in  Kirkholm, 

Mr.  Mackain  observed  to  his  wife  : 
'"As  high  as  she  holds  herself,  I  could 

poll  down  that   girl's  pride  if   I    chose. 

I  know  something  she  would  not  like  to 

kear." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
eagerly. 

"  It  is  impossible  I  can  tell  you  at 
present,  my  dear ;  but  perhaps  some  time 
or  other  I  may." 

"  Oh,  I  shaU  die  tiU  I  know  it !  But  I 
cannot  think  enough  of  that  girl's  imper- 
tinence to  you.  But  Miss  Susy,  too, 
came  m  for  a  share : — the  girl  must  really 
^  a  downright  fool.  But  I  am  sure  it  is 
aot  worth  minding.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  never  take  the  least  notice  of  her 
8gain — such  impertinence  !  I  am  really 
sorry  for  Rose  and  her  famil)^  with  such 
^  inmate  1" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Melville  had  now   become  almost 
daily  visitor  at  Linnwood,   while  Isabel! 
was  almost  as  frequently  at  Burn  Cottage 
He   was  always  in  need  of  advice   froi 
Mr.  Lorraine  about  his  farming  operation 
and  as  that  gentleman  was  often  not  to  I 
found  when    wanted,    he  was  under  tl 
necessity  of  calling  repeatedly  to  obtain 
On  these  occasions,  he  was  generally  ^ 
bearer  of  an  invitation  from  his  mothei 
Isabella,  to  dinner,  or  to  tea,  or  to  sp 
the  forenoon — ^invitations  which    she 
cepted  with  pleasure,  ^s  the  more  she 
of  Mrs.  MelvDle,  the  better  she  likec? 
Their  regard  seemed  mutual,  as  Mrs. 
ville  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing 
ness  to  her  young  frfend  as  she  caller 

During  Mfcr  first  visits   to   his   r 
Isabella  used  to  meet  Mr.  Melvill 
sionally  ;  gradually,  however,  she  I 
meet  him  more  frequently,  and  fr 
time  past  she  had  never  been  ? 
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Cottage  without  seeing  him.  He  seemed 
to  Hoderstand  exactly  the  hour  at  which 
sbe  was  to  arrive,  and  when  she  returned 
borne,  he  generally  accompanied  her. 

The  hours  she  spent  at  the  Cottage  were 
certainly  amongst  the  happiest  of  her 
existence.  In  Mrs.  Melville  and  her  son 
she  found  people  whose  feelings  she  could 
appreciate,  and  who  seemed  to  understand 
her  own ;  companions  whose  conversa- 
tion was  always  interesting,  and  often 
instructive ;  friends  whose  sincerity  she  felt 
certain  might  be  depended  upon. 

About  this  time  she  began  to  perceive 
a  little  inconsistency  in  Melville's  beha- 
viour. Wh^n  she  met  him  at  his  mother's, 
he  was  as  attentive  and  agreeable  as  he  had 
ever  been ;  but  in  general  society — and  the 
neighbourhood  was  now  very  gay — he 
^ost  seemed  to  avoid  her,  invariably  yield- 
ing the  place  next  her  to  Mr.  Hieriot,  and 
nsoaUy  taking  his  station  beside  Rose,  who 
always  seemed  to  wish  to  secure  his  atten- 
tions. When  Isabella  looked  towards  them, 
Wever,  Melville  was  rarely  speaking ;  on 
^  ooatrary,  he  had  generally  the  air  of 
Sitat  abaenoe  of  mind,  and  several  times 
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she  had  caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  herself. 
Whilst  engaged  in  making  these  observa- 
tions, she  frequently  lost  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Heriot's  discourse,  and  began  to  fear  that, 
were  she  subjected  to  the  same  narrow 
scrutiny  which  she  bestowed  upon  Mel- 
ville, she  would  have  presented  an  appear- 
ance equally  abstracted. 

Mr.  Heriot,  however,  did  not  remark  her 
inattention;  he  continued  to  speak,  and 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  that  she  listened. 
He  was  now  her  constant  attendant  at  all 
parties;  but  so  little  did  he  occupy  her 
mind,  that  except  when  they  met,  a 
thought  of  him  never  once  crossed  it. 

She  was  engaged  in  solving  the  problem 
which  Melville's  conduct  presented.  At 
last  the  question  suggested  itself,  ''  But 
what  is  it  to  me  ?  What  right  have  I  to 
scrutinize  Mr.  Melville's  motives  of  ac- 
tion?" A  blush  was  the  only  reply  she 
dared  to  make  ;  but  she  wisely  determined 
to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and 
to  be  very  guarded  in  her  behaviour  during 
her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Melville.  For 
this  reason,  whenever  they  met,  she  as- 
sumed what  she  intended  to  be  an  air  of 
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great  ifldifference,  but  which  was  in  reality 
one  of  stiffness  and  coldness  very  foreign 
U)  ber  natural  manners.  Melville  was  not 
slow  to  observe  this  change,  and  every 
time  they  met  he  became  more  and  more 
ooflstrained. 

Isabella  now  went  to  Mrs.  Melville's 
when  sho  thought  her  son  most  likely  to 
be  absent.  Nevertheless  she  frequently 
eocoontered  him,  and  on  those  occasions  he 
addressed  her  in  a  style  of  distant  polite- 
ness, and  with  much  more  ceremony  than 
te  had  used  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
their  acquaintance.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, when  drawn  on  to  engage  in  some 
animated  discussion,  his  manner  re-assumed 
its  former  ease  and  spirit,  and  his  whole 
being  underwent,  as  it  were  by  magic,  a 
complete  metamorphosis.  These  happy 
intervals,  however,  were  but  rare,  and 
like  gleams  of  sunshine  through  the  rents  in 
a  clouded  sky,  which,  to  the  imagination, 
only  serve  to  deepen  the  succeeding  gloom, 
and  to  leave  the  landscape  more  sombre 
^n  before. 

babella  found  that  by  her  new  plan, 
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instead  of  not  thinking  at  all  about  MeU 
ville,  she  thought  of  him  more  than  ever. 
She  began  to  contract  a  habit  of  idleness 
very  unlike  her  former  self.  If  engaged 
in  needlework,  she  would  start  from  a 
reverie,  and 'discover  that  after  the  lapse 
of  some  half  hour,  her  labours  had  made 
no  progress  ;  or,  if  reading,  when  her  eye 
had  run  over  several  pages,  it  was  ten  to 
one  that  there  was  a  single  idea  conveyed 
to  her  understanding.  Like  most  idly- 
inclined  people,  she  began  to  prefer  loco- 
motion to  more  sedentary  occupation,  as 
if  hoping  by  bodily  activity  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  mental  exertion. 

She  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  whenever 
she  could  possibly  devise  an  errand,  and 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  long  soli- 
tary rambles  amid  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  diversified  the  banks  of  the  Cole, 
or  through  the  tangled  woods,  whose 
umbrageous  foliage  afforded  a  grateful 
shelter  from  the  meridian  sun  of  June, 
and  touched  its  piercing  rays  as  they 
streamed  through  the  green  leaves  with, 
that  soft  bright  light  so  grateful  to  the 
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eye  and  so  sweet  to  the  mind,  when  both 
ha?e  been  oppressed  by  the  unwarying 
onifonnity  of  sunshine  without  a  cloud. 
And  when  the  garish  light  of  day  had 
given  place  to  the  long  soft  hours  of  twi- 
light, or  the  clear  broad  moon  of  midsum- 
mer, she  delighted  to  wander  in  the  lawn, 
watching  the  mountains  fading  aw^y  in 
the  distance,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
deepening  around.  Ail  this  was  very 
romantic,  and  sometimes  very  delightful ; 
but  Isabella's  good  sense  told  her,  ere 
long,  that  it  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent. 
Having  found  that  it  was  not  enough 
merely  to  determine  to  guard  her  thoughts, 
hut  that  strenuous  endeavours  were  requisite 
to  effect  her  purpose,  she  resolved  to  direct 
her  mind  towards  occupations  which  would 
require  all  her  attention,  tp  read  neither 
wvels  nor  poetry,  to  walk  only  in  com- 
.pany  with  one  of  her  cousins;  and,  in 
Aort,  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  have 
^  tendency  to  excite  the  imagination.  It 
is  a  far-famed  saying  of  the  great  Italian 
poet,  *  that  good  resolutions  form  the  pave- 
o^ent  of  that  place  which  we  must  not 
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mention  to  ears  polite,  and  it  must  certainly 
be  allowed  that  good  resolutions  without 
some  effect  are  vain  indeed.*  Nevertheless, 
it  requires  some  strength  of  mind  even  to 
make  a  resolution,  which  seems  to  augur 
favourably  for  its  performance,  in  part  at 
least. 

1  cannot  vouch  that  Isabella  never 
swerved  from  her  intent ;  but  she  certainly 
made  great  efforts,  and  as  no  one  ever  tries 
to  go  right  without  succeeding  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attempt,  their  happy  effects 
were  soon  visible.  When  fatigued  with 
studying  some  task,  which,  by  Sarah's 
recommendation,  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself,  she  sought  relaxation  in  playing  a 
duet  with  Rose  ;  or  if  that  young  lady  was 
not  in  a  good  humour,  in  endeavouring  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  house-keeping 
from  her  aunt,  who  from  choice,  not  from 
necessity,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
managers  in  the  county.  She  could  not 
have  applied  to  a  more  willing  teacher, 
or  to  one  who  was  more  deUghted  to 
have  a  pupil,  as  she  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to    persuade  any  of   her   own 
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daugiiters  to  bestow  the  smallest  portion  of 
their  attention,  either  on  the  control  of  a 
hoosehold  in  general,  or  on  the  culinary 
department  in  particular. 

Isabella  quite  won  the  good  lady's  heart 
by  the  good-humoured  manner  in  which 
she  set  about  rectifying  her  mistakes ;  and 
perhaps  those  very  mistakes  themselves 
only  served  to  endear  her  the  more  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine.  People  of  weak  minds,  even 
though  they  may  have  kind  hearts,  are 
usually  flattered  by  nothing  so  much  as 
any  little  circumstance  which  seems  to 
imply  their  own  superiority. 

Isabella,  at  her  leisure  hours,  also  went 
frequently  to  visit  Miss  Heriot,  and  became 
daily  more  fond  of  her  society.  Sbe  found 
ber  possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with 
the  love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 
There  was  something  to  Isabella,  at  least, 
peculiarly  interesting  in  her  character. 
Without  appearing  desirous  to  speak  of 
herself  and  her  early  life,  she  was  easily  led 
^0  do  60.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  great 
^Qonotony,   yet  not    unmarked    by   grief. 
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One  afternoon,  she  gave  Isabella  the  1 
tory  of  one  of  her  early  friendships. 

•*  I  loved  Agnes  more,"  she  said,  "  t 
I  have  ever  loved  any  human  being  sii 
She  was  so  gay,  so  beautiful,  so  full 
life  and  spirits,  so  warm-hearted,  and 
she  did  not  love  me  as  I  loved  her. 
wish  you  could  have  seen  her,   Isabc 
You   are  very  like  her  yourself;   it 
your  resemblance  to  poor  Agnes  that  : 
drew  my  heart  towards  you.    And  yet  j 
characters  are  not  very  much  alike ; 
are  not  so  much  the  child  of  impulse 
my  poor  friend." 

**  And  what  became  of  her?"  inqu 
Isabella. 

'^  Her  fate  is  that  of  thousands, 
loved,  was  beloved,  married,  and  died." 

As  Miss  Heriot  spoke,  a  tear  stooi 
her  eye,  but  her  emotions  were  all  qi 
Feeling  was  with  her  a  strong  under-cur 
whiph  rarely  agitated  the  still  waters  ab 

"  I  well  remember,"  she  continued,  i 
a  short  pause,   "her  wedding-day. 
whole  scene  is  now  vividly  before  me 
had  never  before  seen  her  look  so  beaut 
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Her  countenance  was  pensive,  and  yet  I 
thought  the  unwonted  expression   became 
her  well.     She  took  leave  of  me  with  many 
embraces  and  many  tears,  promising  again 
aod  again  to  write  often,  very  often ;  and 
rowing  that  death  alone  should  tear  my 
image  from  her  heart.   My  heart  was  so  full 
that  I  could  make  no  reply  ;  at  the  moment* 
of  parting  I  could  not  even  weep.  But  silent 
though  my  grief  was,  I  think  it  was  even 
greater  than  Agnes's,  and  no  wonder.      I 
was  losing  my  only  friend — she  was  only 
quitting  one  friend  for  another  still  dearer. 
I  heard  from  her  at  first   almost   as  fre- 
quently as  I  had  expected,  then  more  seldom 
—much  more  seldom.    1  could  perceive  that 
she  had  formed  other  friendships — other  ties 
more  binding  than  those  which  connected 
her  with  me.     At  last  our  correspondence 
ceased    entirely.      Several  of   my    letters 
ranained  unanswered,  and  t  was   forced 
to  conclude  that  she  no  longer  continued 
to  wish  to  have  any  intercourse  with  me. 
Years  rolled  on,   and   I  heard  nothing  of 
her.    Her  husband   was  a  soldier,  and  I 
knew  that  she  had  accompanied  him  abroad, 
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but  of  what  besides  had  been  her  fate,  I 
was  completely  ignorant. 

*'  One  morning,  some  years  ago,  a  black- 
looking  parcel  which  seemed  to  have  come 
from  some  distance,  was  delivered  to  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  I  received 
upon  opening  it.  It  contained  an  intimation 
of  my  poor  friend's  death,  a  Bible  that  I« 
had  formerly  given  her,  and  a  few  lines  in 
pencil  from  herself,  written  on  her  death- 
bed. Poor — poor  Agnes  !  They  ran 
thus  : 

"  *  My  dearest  Mary. — I  know  you  will 
forgive  me  now  if  you  have  not  done  so 
before.  But  believe  me,  though  I  have  been 
to  blame  I  have  never  forgotten  you ;  and 
now  in  my  dying  thoughts,  you  are  asso- 
ciated with  my  husband  and  my  children. 
I  restore  to  you  the  most  precious  gift  I 
ever  possessed.  Farewell,  my  beloved 
friend,  though  changed — oh  !  how  much 
changed,  I  am  still  your  own  Agnes.  May 
God  bless  you.' 

'*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you, 
my  dear  young  friend,  the  eflFect  produced 
upon    me   by  those   last    words  of  poor 
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Agnes.  For  a  while  the  world  seemed  a 
wiMemess — ^life  a  cheerless  pilgrimage 
throagh  its  weary  waste.  Bat  this  did 
not  last  long ;  better  thoughts  were  awa- 
kened. 

"My  daily  occupations  again  resumed 

their  interest,  and  I  was  enabled  to  perceive 

that  even  a  lonely  old  maid  has   a  place 

assigned  to  her  in  the  great  drama  of  life — 

an  honourable  work  which  she  is  called 

ipon  to  perform.    Agnes  now  became  to 

me  the    sweetest    page    in  the  book    of 

memory — one    among    the    many    bright 

bopes  of  that  future  which  can  never  be 

^  far  distant  from  any  of  us." 

"Oh,  my  dearest  Miss  Heriot!"  exclaim- 
ed Isabella,  who  like  all  young  people  of 
^ve  imaginations  and  ardent  feelings, 
was  seized  for  the  moment  with  the 
desire  of  being  herself  any  character  which 
nmsed  her  admiration,  *^  make  me  like 
yourself.  What  a  selfish  being  do  I  seem 
in  comparison  with  you !" 

Miss  Heriot  smiled  at  her  young  friend's 
eothosiasm  and  replied : 
"You  do  yourself  great  injustice,  my 
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dear  Isabella.  You  are  not  a  selfish  b( 
though  you  are  a  very  different  one  : 
me.  Happily  for  us,  however,  it  has 
ordained  that  in  one  thing  an  en( 
diversity  of  characters  may  agree, 
have  no  cause  to  wish  yourself  other 
you  are — least  of  all,  me.  All  human  al 
are  involved  in  mystery  ;  but  as  far  ai 
poor  finite  creatures  can  divine  whs 
likely  to  be,  your  future  destiny  si 
to  promise  happiness  which  has  never  * 
my  lot.  I  do  not  complain,  remen 
I  am  well  aware  that  my  blessings  far, 
how  far !  exceed  my  deserts.  But  you  i 
see,  my  dear,  that  though  I  have  had 
great  trials  in  life,  I  have  had  many  1 
ones,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  somet: 
as  difficult  to  bear." 

As  Miss  Heriot  spoke,  a  faint  s 
passed  over  her  countenance,  and  as 
bella  gazed  upon  it,  she  thought 
had  learned  a  lesson  never  to  be  forge 
from  that  chapter  of  the  great  book  of 
which  had  been  this  morning  opened  to 
view.  Mr.  Heriot  often  joined  his  s. 
and  her  young  friend  in  their  conversat 
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He  was  certainly    a  great  acquisition ,  in 
geoenli  to  a  conversation  party.     Isabella 
oodM  not  avoid  wishing  sometimes  that 
he  had  left  them   to  themselves.     Never- 
theless, he  was  always  so  agreeable,  that 
ere  the  end  of  her  visit,  she  always  forgave 
him  for  what    at   first  she    might   have 
lieemed  an  intrusion. 
He  had  become  of  late  much  more  atten- 
tire  to   his   sister — a  change  which  had 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  upon 
Isabella.     He  had  never  been  really  unkind 
to  her,  unless  to  treat  her  as  if  her  opinion 
were  valueless,  and  to  be  in  general  careless 
of  her  feelings  were  being  really  unkind. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  always  furnished 
her  liberally  with  every  comfort,  and  denied 
her  no  luxury  his    means    could    afford. 
And  this  conduct   was   the  more  praise- 
worthy, as  Mr.   Heriot    was    certainly   a 
careful  man.     Now,  however,  his  manner 
towards  her  underwent  a  marked  improve- 
ment; he  treated  her  with  greater  conside- 
ntion,  occasionally  asked  her  advice,  and 
once  or  twice  even  took  it.    Delighted  by 
the  increased  cordiality  of  Isabella's  bear- 
ing towards  him,  Mr.  Heriot  did  not  doubt 
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that  everything  was  tending  towards  tl 
consummation  he  so  devoutly  wished.  I 
ceased  even  to  regard  Melville  with  'ti 
slightest  dread.  He  thought  he  saw  tfa 
he  was  himself  preferred. 

But  lovers  are  proverbially  blind — ^nc 
perhaps,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  M 
Heriot.  It  was,  however,  in  his  case  on 
another  phasis  of  the  same  disease.  M< 
ville,  in  the  mean  time,  came  to  the  san 
conclusion,  and  now  shunned  Isabelk 
society  as  much  as  he  possibly  coal 
whilst  she,  more  than  ever  puzzled  by  I 
conduct,  redoubled  her  efforts  to  drive  hi 
from  her  thoughts. 

One  morning,  she  had  been  sitting  f 
some  time  sewing  diligently  in  compai 
with  her  aunt  and  Helen,  who  havii 
fully  discussed  Lady  Benedder's  dress 
church  on  the  foregoing  Sunday,  hi 
neither  of  them  uttered  a  word  for  abo 
an  hour,  when  suddenly  laying  down  b 
work,  she  exclaimed : 

''  I  really  must  go  to  the  moor,   tl 
morning.     I  must  take  those  night-caps 
Jessie  Tulloch.'' 

**  There  is  not  the  smallest  occasioni  n 
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dear/'  said  her  aunt,  '^  Ann  can  take  them 
any  time  you  like/' 

'*0h,"  replied  Isabella,  "it  is  a  long 
walk  for  Ann,  who  has  so  much  work  to 
do,  whilst  I,  who  have  nothing,  could  not 
flnploy  my  time  better." 

"Very  true,  my  dear,  just  as  you  please  ; 
ht  send  Ann  if  you  are  at  all  afraid  of  the 
walk." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  the 
yoong  lady  ;  '^  but  it  is  no  walk  to  be  at  all 
afraid  of.  Will  you  come  with  me, 
Hden  ?" 

"  No,  I  thi  nk  not  to-day,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  do  not  mind  going  alone.  I  expect — 
4at  is,  I  think,  perhaps — ^but  if  you  are 
^anxious,  Isabella." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  her  cousin,  **  I  should 
I*  very  glad  of  your  company,  but  you 
know  I  do  not  mind  a  solitary  walk." 

■ 

Delighted  at  being  able  to  indulge  her 
feelings  without  transgressing  the  rules  she 
^  imposed  upon  herself — for  Isabella 
<^  to  consider  her  expedition  to  the 
^oor  a  work  of  necessity — she  rambled 
P^y  on,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the 
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pleasure  of  being  freed  from  an  irksc 
restraint.  That  it  was  a  wholesome  c 
however,  the  event  proved,  as  her  thong 
were  no  sooner  unchained  than  they  h 
tened  to  touch  forbidden  ground.  Alaro 
at  this  proof  of  weakness,  for  she  had 
termined  that  this  walk  should  be  a  test 
her  own  strength  of  mind,  Isabella  hastei 
towards  the  moor,  that  she  might  abric 
as  much  as  possible  the  dear-bought  pi 
sure. 

"  life,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  is  not 
season  to  be  wasted  in  idle  dreams  a 
foolish  fancies.  It  was  given  to  us  for  nob 
purposes.  I,  may  never  be  loved  by  hi 
whom  I  fear — I  fear  I  like  but  too  w« 
But  still  there  is  open  to  me  a  boundh 
sphere  of  sympathy':  I  may  love  the  wh< 
human  race,  and  endeavour  to  find  my  01 
happiness  in  makipg  those  around  i 
happy.  There  are  plenty  of  kind  hea 
in  the  world,  and  those  who  deserve  affi 
tion  rarely  fail  to  meet  with  it.  And  hi 
much  is  there  to  beautify  our  earthly  p 
grimage  !  It  may  sometimes  lie  throa 
the  barren  land  of  unrequited  love^  or  alo 
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the  tbomy  path  of  affliction ;  but  still  there 
are  beautiful  tracts  where  flowers  spring, 
and  where  the  rough  blasts  of  grief  give 
phoe  to  the  gentle  breezes  and  fostering 
im  of  tranquil  pleasures  and  mutual  kind- 
ness. And  how  numerous  are  the  sources 
tf  happiness  open  to  me  compared  with 
tliose  possessed  by  many  others !  This 
beautiful  world — many  might  behold  the 
bold  and  rugged  forms  of  those  lofty  moun- 
tains, or  the  massy  foliage  and  rich  tints  of 
those  luxuriant  woods,  or  that  beauti- 
%  undulating  country,  so  rich  and 
w  green,  changing  its  aspect  every  in- 
stant, as  those  clouds  sweep  over  the 
bright  blue  sky,  now  casting  a  deep 
Aadow,  which,  ere  you  look  again,  has 
pven  place  to  a  gleam  of  sunshine ; — many 
ought  view  all  this,  and  to  them  it  would 
^nvey  not  one  drop  of  that  pleasure, 
^hich,  as  I  gaze,  fills  my  heart  to  over- 
awing. As  far  as  regards  their  enjoy- 
ment, all  might  be  a  cheerless  blank.  The 
P^ption  of  beauty  is  in  itself  an  inex- 
"^^stible  source  of  pleasure,  for,  where  it 
^^^te,  it  can  never  fail  of  objects   upon 
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while  ago,  I  got  a  great  deal  of  work  fron 
Miss  Hunter,  and  she  was  kind  enough  U 
recommend  me  to  a  great  many  ladies 
I  was  very  much  obliged  to  her,  I  am  sure 
and  would  have  done  anything  in  my  powe 
to  serve  her ;  but  I  got  the  offer  of  so  mucl 
work,  that  I  had  reaUy  to  refuse  taking  i 
all  in,  for  I  am  not  strong,  and  cannot  si 
up  at  night  as  some  people  do.  If  I  did 
I  know  I  should  be  laid  up.  When  Mis 
Hunter  heard  this,  she  was  very  ill-pleased 
and  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  idlenese 
About  a  week  ago.  Miss  Heriot  sent  m* 
some  work  which  she  wanted  done  in  ) 
hurry.  I  happened  to  be  getting  to  the  en< 
of  some  of  my  jobs,  and  was  glad  that 
could  undertake  it.  The  day  after,  a  lad 
in  Kirkholm  sent  me  some  shirts,  whie 
I  could  not  promise  to  have  done  at  th 
time  she  wanted  them,  nor  for  long  aftei 
When  Miss  Hunter  heard  this,  she  cam 
up,  it  was  only  yesterday  morning,  and  ob 
ma'am !  I  never  saw  such  a  bui^ness  i\ 
my  life.  She  called  me  idle  and  ungrate 
ful,  and  asked  what  hindered  me  from  takinj 
her  friend's  work.     I  told  her  that  I  ooul< 
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not  finish  it  at  the  time  she  named,  as 
I  was  busy  with  some  for  Miss  Heriot. 
She  was  far  angrier  than  ever  at  this,  and 
asked  me  what  I  could  mean  by  sewing  for 
Miss  Heriot,  and  refusing  to  take  in  work 
ibr  her  friend.  I  told  her  that  Miss  Heriot's 
bad  come  first,  and  that  besides  I  was 
Qoder  great  obligations  to  Miss  Heriot. 
At  this,  she  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
said  that  I  was  everything  that  was  im- 
pertinent and  ungrateful,  and  that  since 
I  preferred  Miss  Heriot  to  her,  she  would 
not  trouble  me  any  farther  with  her  pa- 
tronage. She  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word 
I  had  to  say,  but  walked  out  of  the  house, 
saying,  I  should  repent  my  behaviour,  and 
that  she  would  take  care  and  let  people 
^om  what  an  ungrateful  hussy  they  had 
to  do  with.'' 

Isabella  was    much    shocked    by    this 
f^cital,  and  endeavoured   to  comfort  the 
P^r  ^1  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power. 
Jessie  continued  : 

''  I  am  not  very  strong  at  any  time,  and 
*  ^  really  quite  upset  yesterday.  I  could 
^Dothing  for  an  hour  or  two  but  cry,  and 

K  2 
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there  was  nobody  I  could  speak  to.  O 
Miss  Lorraine !  it  is  very  good  of  you 
listen  to  all  this,  but  you  cannot  think  tl 
comfort  it  is  to  me.  My  grandmother 
she  continued,  looking  towards  her,  ai 
seeing  that  she  was  still  in  a  slumber,  '' 
out  of  the  question,  and  poor  Ailsie,  that ; 
my  good  sister,  has  plenty  of  troubles  of  fa 
own,  so  I  had  to  keep  my  grief  to  myse 
and  I  really  felt  miserable.  I  thought  tl 
if  Miss  Hunter  did  as  she  said,  and  set  i 
people  against  me,  and  prevented  the 
employing  me,  my  poor  grandmother  mig 
starve,  and  not  end  her  old  days  in  coi 
fort  as  I  always  hoped  she  would.  It  is  i 
I  live  for  I  am  sure." 

"  But,"  said  Isabella,  "  you  ought  n 
to  give  way  to  such  gloomy  ideas.  Y 
have  friends  upon  whom  Miss  Hunte 
report  will  make  no  difference — ^Miss  Her 
and  myself,  for  instance." 

**  You  are  very  good,  ma'am,  and  so 
Miss  Heriot." 

''  And  besides,   you  know,   Jessie, 
ought  always  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"  It  is  very  true,  ma'am,  for  those  v« 
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cao;  bat  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  see  all  my  hopes  fall  to  the  ground,  that 
whiles  I  think,  I'll  never  hope  mair." 

Isabella  fixed  her  eyes  with  surprise  and 
compassion  on  the  countenance  of  the 
yoimg  woman,  which,  though  a  tear  was  in 
ker  eye,  was  perfectly  composed. 

"You  are  young/'  said  Isabella,  **  to 
We  known  much  misfortune.  If  it  would 
Qot  distress  you  too  much,  I  should  like  to 
We  some  account  of  your  life.  You  speak 
^  well  that  you  must  have  had  a  superior 
Vacation." 

"You    are    very   kind,    ma'am,"    said 

^^e,  ''  and  it  will  not  distress  me  at  all. 

-^t  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.     How 

^Itea  would  I  have  given  all  I  have  in  the 

"^orld  to  think  that  somebody  pitied  me. 

^h,  ma'am,   may  you  never  be  obliged 

V)  bear  alone  your  burden  of  sorrow !    I 

'^W  you,  I  think,   once  before,   that  we 

lived  in  Ayrshire  before  we  came  here.   My 

father  was  steward  to  a  farmer  there.    But 

^y  mother  and  he  both  died  when  I  was 

^ery  young,   and  my  brother  and  I  were 

^rft  to  the  care  of  my  grandmother.    Poor 
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body  !  I  have  often  heard  her  say  she  hai 

a  sair  struggle  with  us,  for  we  were-botl 

idle  hempies.    I  was  only  eight  when  th 

Miss  Thomsons,  the  minister's  daughters 

used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  mi 

at  the  Sabbath-school,  and  I  used  to  rai 

errands  for  them  on  the  everydays.    On. 

day,  Miss  Thomson  asked  me  if  I  shooL 

like  to  get  lessons  from  her  every  day. 

did  not  care  much  myself  at  that  time 

but    my   grandmother    wouldn't    let    n= 

refuse.    They  were  very  kind  to  me,  aa 

in  time  I  began  to  like  the  learning  m^ 

self.     When  I  got  a  little  older,  they  toci 

me  into  their  service.    There  was  a  grefl 

family  of  them,  and  I  used  to  sew  and  loo* 

after  the  young  ones.    At  last  the  ministtf 

died,  the  misses  had  to  go  out  as  govern 

esses,  and  Mrs.  Thomson  and  the  childre 

went  among  her  relations.     It  was  the  fir^ 

great  grief  I  ever  saw,  and  oh,  they  weret 

distressed  family!  I  didn't    take    anotL'^ 

place,  but  went  to  live  with  my  brotl^^ 

who  was  married,  and  had  got  a  deck's 

employment  under  a  gentleman  there,  ^ 

— ^tiU  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,"  said  t^ 
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poor  girl  with  a  faltering  voice.  *'Butit 
was  God's  will  that  it  sbouldna'  be,  and 
I  tmt  my  poor  Willie  is  gone  to  a  better 
pboe.  He  was  drowned,  but  oh,  ma'am,  I 
cumot  speak  about  it  even  now,"  she  said, 
leaking  a  violent  effort  to  gulp  down  her 
sorrow,  whilst  a  few  tears  forced  them- 
selves firom  her  eyes. 

''Do  not  goon,  then,"  said  her  sympa- 
ti^g  aaditor,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  distress 

*'  I  am  better  now,  and  I  wish  to  tell 
y^n.  I  was  long,  long  ill,  but  everybody 
^^^  kind  to  me,  and  I  got  about  at  last. 
*^cor  Ailsie,  I  shall  never  forget  how  good  she 
^^3» !  Before  her  marriage,  I  used  to  think 
^^r  a  wild,  idle  lassie,  that  thought  of 
^^thing  but  the  lads  and  fine  clothes,  and 
^^^  to  wonder  at  Jamie  marrying  her. 
tut  how  grief  changes  us  alll  Nobody 
*oiild  know  her  now,  heart-broken  woman 
^^  she  is !  My  brother  at  last  heard  of 
'^^  Ut  of  a  farm  here,  and  the  public-house, 
^&d  thought  it  would  suit  him.  Woe  be  to 
^  day  we  came,  for  we  have  never  known 
peace  sin  syne !  I  needn't  tell  you, 
^'am,"  she    continued,    whilst    a    deep 
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blush  sufiused  her  usually  pale  countc 
nance,  '^  what  I  mean,  you  know  but  to 
weU." 

Isabella  felt,  as  the  poor  girl  conclude 
her  melancholy  tale,  that  she  was  indeed  a 
object  worthy  of  compassion,  and  fearful  c 
hurting  her  feelings,  she  said,  half  hesi 
tatingly. 

'*  And  how  long  has  your  brother — hw 
he  not  this  dreadful  habit  before  he  cam 
here  ?" 

'^  Oh  no,  ma'am  !  there  was  not 
soberer,  decenter  lad  than  Jamie  was  once 
nor  a  better-tempered.  It's  all  this  public 
house.  First  taking  a  drop  with  one  persoii 
and  then  with  another,  till  he  came  b; 
degrees  to  like  it,  and  take  it  at  all  times 
He  is  quite  changed  with  it,  he  is  not  lik 
the  same :  he  that  used  to  be  so  good  t 
Ailsie,  and  so  fond  of  her,  he  is  while 
that  rough,  that  it  just  breaks  my  hear 
to  see  it.  And  he  is  aye  sorry  for  i 
himself  too  when  he  is  better,  and  beg! 
her  pardon.  But  then  what  good  doei 
that  do,  it's  just  the  same  thing  ovei 
again  ?" 

^' Since  he  is  sometimes  sorry  for  hifi 
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condoct,  do  you  think  nothing  could  be 
done  to  induce  him  to  alter  it  ?'' 

''Sometimes  I  would  fain  hope  there 
might;  and  then  again  I  think  it's  impos- 
sible. He  aye  promises  it  shall  be  the  last 
time,  but  he  cannot  stand  temptation." 

''  Has  he  not  courage,  do  you  think,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  temptation?  To 
give  up  the  public-house  ?" 

''Oh!  no,  no !  if  he  would  but  do  that, 
I  would  have  some  hope.  But  he  aye 
thinks  he  will  have  more  resolution  the 
next  time :  there  is  aye  some  reason  why 
it  happened  the  last  time  that  will  not 
take  place  again.  And,"  continued  Jessie, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  if  you  would  believe 
it,  I  really  think  there  are  some  people 
that  take  pains  to  lead  him  wrong,  that 
lead  him  to  drink  far  more  than  he  would 
do  if  he  was  left  to  himself." 

"And  who  are  they,  Jessie?"  said  Isa- 
bella. "Who  can  be  so  very  wicked  ? 
Could  they  not  be  prevented  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  fear  not  1  —They  are 
^0  such  as  us — they  are  gentlemen." 

"  Gentlemen !  Is  it  possible  ?  Are  you 
surer  K  3 
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"  Oh  yes,  quite  sure/" 

''And  what  can  be  thek  object?  I 
you  know  who  they  are  ?'* 

'^  I  do  not  know  them  all :  at  anv  rat 
one  of  them  is  that  gentleman  that  sav( 
little  Jamie's  life ;  and  as  for  their  objec 
I  think  its  mere  recklessness.  They  drir 
and  play,  and  appear  to  forget  that  the 
is  an  eternity,  either  for  themselves  < 
others." 

**  How  very  horrible  1"  said  Isabell 
**  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  who: 
you  mentioned  is,  or  where  he  com* 
from  ?" 

''  No,  ma'am,  I  do  not ;  he  sometira 
stays  here  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  uer 
goes  out  in  the  day  time,  and  1  do  a 
even  know  his  name." 

*'A11  that  you  tell  me,  Jessie,  seed 
very  strange.  Do  you  know  nothing  at  s 
then  of  this  person's  associates  ?" 

**  Almost  nothing,"  replied  Jessie,  wi 
some  hesitation.  "  There  is  one  gentl 
man,  I  believe — that  is  I  think — but  I  ^ 
not  quite  sure,  for  I  never  go  out  of  tl 
room,  if  I  can  help,  that — that  Mr.  Mack^ 
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is  here  sometimes  at  nights.  I  once  asked 
Jamie  something  about  it,  and  he  bade  me 
liold  my  tongue  and  not  scald  my  fingers 
in  other  folks*  kail.'' 

"Can  this  really  be  possible?"  said  Isa- 

Wla.    "I  wonder  if  my  uncle  could  do 

anything.    He  is  a  kind-hearted  man." 

''Oh,  ma'am,  he  can  do  no  good  I     Do 

not  speak  to  him ;  and  yet  if  there   was 

fte  least  chance,"  said  the  poor  girl,  her 

^yes  for  an  instant  brightened  by  a  hope 

^hich  quickly   vanished,   as   with   a  des- 

PODding  tone  she   added  :    **  but   there   is 

iione." 

"Do  not  say  so — do  not  think  so," 
^d  her  friendly  auditor.  "  I  will  not 
^peak  to  my  uncle  if  you  really  wish  me 
^ot  to  do  so  :  vet  I  think  it  could  at  least 
do  no  harm.  My  uncle,  I  am  sure,  would 
^ke  no  wrong  use  of  his  knowledge." 

'*  Iknow  that,  ma'am,  I  know  that ;  but 
Jt  wm  do  no  good,  and  it  would  be  just 
troubling  your  uncle  for  nothing.  No,  no, 
^c maun  bear  our  burden  as  we  best  can. 
^<  ^ill  give  us  strength  ;  but  yet,  do  as 
y^^  think  best,  ma'am.    But  why  do  I  vex 
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you  with    my   troubles?      We    have    al 
enough  of  our  own." 

**  But  if  we  were  all  to  bear  them  alone 
Jessie,  would  not  they  be  harder  L 
endure  ?  And  besides  I  have  very  few— 
none  at  all,  indeed.  I  am  ashamed  to  ca. 
my  little  vexations — troubles,  when  I  cone 
pare  them  with  yours.  If  you  could  onl 
show  me  how  I  could  be  of  service  to  yo^ 
if  I  could  offer  you  any  consolation — " 

*'You  have — ^you  have  consoled  m* 
You  have  listened  to  me  and  felt  for  m  ^ 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  01 
ma'am !  there  are  mair  ways  than  one  ^ 
being  charitable  to  the  poor,  if  the  ric 
only  knew  them.  I  am  more  grateful  '^ 
you,  ma'am,  for  your  kind  words  and  kin 
looks  than  if  you  had  given  me  a  pursue  ^ 
gold." 

Isabella  was  much  gratified  ;  she  felt 
pleasure,  perhaps,  in  its  nature  the  pures 
of  earthly  pleasures,  that  of  having  lightened 
the  affliction  of  a  fellow-creature.  Sh^ 
took  a  kind  leave  of  her  humble  friend, 
promising  to  return  soon  and  alone.  Witb 
a  full  heart  she  left  the  cottage,  and  began 
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to  retrace  her  steps  on  her  way  to  linn- 
wood,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  path  she 
was  treading.     She  was  now  almost  totally 
Qoobservant  of  the  beautiful  world  around 
W.  Her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  now 
<^Qcentrated  in  the  little  world  within  the 
^.  Jessie,  Ailsie,  their  forlorn  condition, 
fie  difficulties    with    which  they   had  to 
struggle,  what  she  had  heard  concerning 
^r.  Mackain  and  the  mysterious  stranger, 
impassion,  curiosity,  all  by  turns  claimed 
^^T  attention,  and  occupied  her  mind.     So 
^nch  was  she  absorbed  that  she  had  not 
^e  smallest  idea  of  her  proximity  to  any 
*Hdng  of  earthly  mould,  till  she  was  aroused 
^ud  somewhat  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
friendly  voice. 

"  Isabella  Lorraine  alone  1  and  with  a 
^ge  so  rueful  that  she  might  fairly  hope 
^0  emulate  Don  Quixote  !''  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
^e,  who  with  her  son  stood  directly 
Wore  her. 

Isabella,  laughing  and  colouring  at  being 
<^ught  in  such  a  fit  of  abstraction,  replied 
hastily: 

'*  1  can  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to 
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emulate  Don  Quixote.  I  do  not  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  lady  of  the  rueful 
countenance.  As  you  may  perceive,  I  have 
only  been  taking  a  walk." 

^^  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  then  to 
extend  your  walk  as  far  as  Burn  Cottage, 
and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
me.  RoUo  is  to  dine  with  me.  You  are 
not  engaged,  are  you?" 

**  No,  I  am  not  engaged — ^that  is  to  say, 
T  am  not  going  from  home.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything — I — I  shall  be 
very  happy." 

' '  Shall  you  ?  You  do  not  look  as  if 
you  would.  If  you  would  rather  not  come, 
say  so  at  once.  I  always  wish  my  friends 
to  be  where  they  are  most  happy,  and  I 
am  never  jealous  even  when  that  is  not 
with  me.  And  above  all  things,  it  pleases 
me  to  be  told  the  exact  truth." 

Isabella,  conscious,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  her  heart,  how  much  her  inclination  led 
her  to  accept  Mrs.  Melville's  invitation,  and 
suspecting  that  she  had  hitherto  been 
making  rather  a  ridiculous  figure,  blushed 
more   deeply  than  before,   as   she   replied 
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with  some  confusion :   '^  Ob  I  but  indeed 

I  do  tell  you  the  exact  truth.     I  shall  really 

ieiappy  to  come." 

"I  believe  you  then,  Isabella.  And  now 
that  that  point  is  settled,  arrange  your 
ideas,  my  dear,  as  fast  as  you  can,  as,  to 
say  the  truth,  they  are  somewhat  confused, 
and  seem  to  have  been  lost  on  the  road. 
Do  recall  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  must  say 
the  mental  companionship  of  my  friends  is 
more  valuable  than  their  mere  corporeal 
presence ;  and  there  is  RoUo  too,  who,  if 
you  can  believe  it,  was  really  tolerably 
entertaining  a  few  minutes  ago,  seems 
suddenly  to  have  taken  himself  off  in  the 
spirit,  and  has  become  as  silent  now  as  he 
was  talkative  before.*' 

"You  are  very  severe  to-day,  Mrs.  Mel- 
^e/'  said  Isabella,  endeavouring  to  speak 
jestin^y,  but  in  reality  much  mortified  by 
the  conclusion  of  her  friend's  speech  ;  *'  but 
iny  ideas  have  all  returned  now,  I  can 
wore  you  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  trouble  of  collecting  them.  If  they 
were  dispersed,  you  must  bear  the  blame 
of  having  put  them  to  flight. '* 
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**You  little  monkey!  And  you  reaUf 
dare  not  only  to  defend  yourself,  but,  oli; 
unheard  of  audacity  !  to  cast  the  reproach 
upon  the  innocent  sufferer  ?" 

Here  this  mimic  war  of  words  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  termination.  Melville, 
who  had  hitherto  noticed  Isabella  only  by 
a  bow,  and  who  had  not  uttered  a  word 
since  their  meeting,  now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  merriment  which  had  arisen  between 
his  mother  and  her  young  friend,  broke 
in  with  an  air  and  manner  which  might 
have  befitted  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  lifting  up  in 
the  face  of  torture  and  death  his  testimony 
against  the  sins  and  corruptions  of  his 
inhuman  oppressors. 

'*  You  are  very  fond  of  a  solitary  walk, 
I  believe.  Miss  Isabella." 

There  was  something  so  absurd  in  the 
contrast  between  the  solemnity  of  the 
speaker's  voice  and  aspect,  and  the  triflings 
import  of  his  words,  that  Isabella,  naturally 
gifted  with  a  quick  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, could  not  resist  a  laugh,  especially 
as  she  had  hitherto  found  that  Melville 
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M  Dot  mind  being  laughed  at.  She  also 
Iioped  that  her  mirth  might  have  some 
^  in  breaking  the  formidable  barrier 
di  omstraint  which  seemed  to  have  sprung 
Dp  between  them — firom  accident  she  tried 
to  think;  and  that  it  might  place  their 
ifltercourse  upon  a  less  formal  footing. 
Vain,  however,  were  her  anticipations  ; 
Melville's  countenance  remained  unmoved, 
or  rather  assumed  a  shade  of  something 
like  displeasure.  Isabella  felt  that  her 
i&irth  was  mistimed,  but  could  not  there- 
fore blanoie  herself.  Mrs.  Melville,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  think  so,  as  catching  a 
Slimpse  of  her  son's  face,  she  revived  the 
hnghter  which  her  companion  had  hastily 
checked. 
"Why,  RoUo,  what  is  the  matter  with 
f  you  now  ?  Do  not  look  as  if  you  were 
going  to  be  led  to  execution.  There  must 
^  something  peculiar  in  the  air  to-day ; 
for  no  sooner  does  one  of  my  companions 
^m  to  look  like  a  rational  being,  than 
the  other  becomes  bewitched  in  the  same 
^unaccountable  manner." 
''I  am  sorry  for  my  looks,  since  they 
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offend  you,"  was  her  son's  reply;  "b 
I  cannot  help  them.  I  cannot  laugh  wh 
I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  am  sorry 
mar  your  mirth ;  pray  do  not  think 
me — ^laugh  on  I  beg,  Miss  Isabella.  I 
cannot  be  a  merry  companion,  do  not 
me  be  a  kill-joy." 

As  he  spoke,  he  coloured  violently, 
the  same  time  nearly  beating  to  pieces 
imlucky  furze  bush  with  a  stick  which 
held  in  his  hand,  and  spurning  with 
foot  the  unoffending  stones  which  happe 
to  lie  in  his  path.     Isabella  was  so  mi 
astonished  by  this  exhibition  of  what 
could    call  by  no    other  name  than 
humour,   that  all  inclination    for   jest 
vanished,  and  she  remained   in  a  state 
wonder  at  its  cause.     He  must,  indeed, 
dreadfully    ill-tempered    if   he    could 
seriously  angry  at  so  trivial  an  offence  i 
little  good-natured  ridicule,   and  yet 
could  see  no  other  reason  for  his  evi^ 
displeasure. 

His  mother,  however,  did  not  seem 
notice  his  want  of  temper.     Isabella 
remarked  before,  that  (hough  a  womai 
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a  8tzoog  mind  and  of  sterling  sense,  she 

was  not  endowed  with  a  quick  perception 

of  tbe  feelings  of  others.  She  was,  in  a 
word,  deficient  in  womanly  tact,  that 
valuable  quality  which  enables  its  possessor 
fa)  discern  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  ahnost  instinctively  to  adopt  the  line 
of  conduct  best  suited  to  the  emergency. 
She  continued  to  banter  Isabella  upon  the 
return  of  the  dark  shadow  as  she  called 
it  Melville  became  calmer  and  said  in  a 
^ce  of  forced  indifference  : 

"I  must  go  to  Linnwood  before  dinner  ; 
I  have  business  with  Mr.  Lorraine.  I  cap 
lay  when  I  am  there,  that  Miss  Isabella  is 
to  do  us  the  honour  of  dining  at  Burn 
Cottage,  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  Bend  a  messenger.  Have  you  any  other 
oommands,  Miss  Isabella  ?" 

"None,  thank  you." 

"I  shall  leave  you  then  at  the  stile 
where  the  path  divides,'^  he  continued, 
addressing  his  mother ;  ''  I  need  not  apolo- 
Siae  for  quitting  you  when  I  leave  Miss 
^bella  Lorraine  as  a  substitute." 

"Not  at  all,  we   make   Mr.   Lorraine 
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quite  welcome  to  your  bodily  presenc 
Your  mind  seems  to  be  with  him  already- 
at  least,  for  his  sake,  I  hope  it  is,  otherwi 
I  fear  he  will  not  find  you  more  ent 
taining  than  we  have  done." 

^'  Indeed  !"  said  her  son  in  a  bitter  to 
whilst  his  eyes  flashed,   '^it  appeared 
me  that  I  had  furnished  you  with  some 
tertainment — " 

Here  he  broke  off  suddenly,  the  col 
mounting    to    his    very   temples,      a[ 
rently  a  little  ashamed.    His  mother, 
evident  astonishment,  looked  at  him  v 
inquiring  eyes.     He  only  averted  his  £ 
colouring    still    more   deeply.      She  t 
turned  to  Isabella,  but  could  read  notli 
in  her  countenance  but  a  vain  attemp 
conceal  her  surprise    and  concern, 
awkward  pause  ensued,  which  every 
felt  anxious   to    break,    but    none    k 
exactly  how.    At  last  Mrs.  Melville 
in  as  careless  a  tone  as  she  could  c 
mand  : 

**  By  the  by,   Isabella,  if  it  is   a 
question,  where  had  you  been  before 
met  you  ?  I  said  to  BoUo  when  I  saw 
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coQUDg  up,  that  I  thought  you  had  heen 
gpeDdiog  the  forenoon  at  Birchmount. 
fiidlgoessrightr 

"No— you  did  not.  I  was  only  at  Jessie 
Moch's.  In  this  hot  weather  I  cannot 
w&ik  to  Birchmount ;  the  road  is  so  much 
oposed  to  the  sun.  I  have  not  been  there 
k  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  go.  I  am  afraid  Miss 
Heriot  will  think  me  very  remiss.'' 

"You  are  quite  right/'  said  Melville, 
vhose  good  humour  appeared  suddenly 
tolunre  returned,  **  this  is  not  weather  for  so 
big  a  walk.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to 
no  any  risk  of  injuring  yourself.  Miss 
Heriot,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  so  unrea- 
KAable  as  to  expect  that  you  should." 

"I  might  perhaps  ride;  but  I  am  no 
iionewoman." 

'*  What  a  pity  that  you  do  not  learn  to 
ode !    I  think  you  would  like  it." 

''Perhaps  I  might,  but  I  do  not  know 
thit  it  is  worth  while.  I  have  few  oppor- 
bmities  for  riding  in  Yorkshire,  and  my 
stay  in  Scotland  is  limited." 

'' Indeed  r  said  Mrs.  Melville,  '' I  had 
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hoped  it  was  to  bave  been  your  home.  I 
you  really  prefer  England  to  your  nati 
country  ?" 

**Oh,  no — ^no  !  but  I  have  very  de 
friends  in  England." 

''  And  have  you  none  in  Scotlai 
Isabella  ?" 

"  Oh  many — ^many  ;  but — " 

"Your  English  friends  are  dearer, 
may  be  natural,  perhaps ;  but  yet  commc 
me  to  the  old   Scotch   adage,   ^  blude 
thicker  than  water.' '' 

"An  orphan/'  said  Isabella,  "must 
glad  to  make  her  home  with  those  who  c 
her  daughter  and  sister. V 

Mrs.  Melville  said  no  more ;  but  Isabc 
caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with 
expression  of  interest  and  affection.     Tl 
had  now  come  to  the  road  which  led 
Linnwood. 

"  You  are  going  to  Linnwood  ?"  si 
Mrs.  Melville  to  her  son. 

"No,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  ( 
second  thoughts  I  believe  Mr.  Lorraine  ^ 
not  be  at  home.  I  shall  send  over  Hewie 
to  say  that  Miss  Isabella  is  to  remain  w 
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US.  I  shall  not  go  myself  till  to-morrow, 

vb  I  may  have  some  hope  of  finding  Mr. 

LooaJDe." 

Wihy  he  was  to  have  more  hope  of  finding 
iim  to-morrow,  and  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  his  apparent  inconsistency,  was 
a  mystery  to  both  his  auditors.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  made  any  remark.  Per- 
baps  they  did  not  know  how  far  it  might 
be  safe  to  do  so.  The  transformation  of 
Melville's  whole  demeanour  was  almost 
niiraculoas.  He  now  seemed  to  omit  no 
eodeavour  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and 
to  make  amends  for  his  former  ill-humour, 
loallhe  did,  there  seemed  a  consciousness 
rfsome  reparation  being  necessary.  There 
ia  nothing  more  difficult  to  do  gracefully 
thaa  to  appear  sensible  of  having  acted 
iioreasonably  or  hastily. 

Uuamiable  people  almost  invariably 
solk,  whilst  those  of  more  amiable  dis- 
positions are  very  apt  to  be  overcome  by 
>  feeling  of  shame,  almost  equally  xmcom- 
'oitable  to  those  who  may  happen  to  be 
their  companions.  Melville  skilfully  avoided 
both  dangers.     He  seemed  conscious  of 
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having  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  suffi- 
cient  to  make  him  anxious  to  show  that 
he  was  sensible  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to 
obliterate  by  his  subsequent  conduct  the 
impression  which  it  could  not  fail  to  have 
made.    He  succeeded  to  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  Isabella  entered  the  parlour  at 
fiam  Cottage  before  dinner,  she  found 
Mrs.  Melville  alone. 

''  Isabella !"  said  Mrs.  Melville.  Isabella 
looked  up  from  the  rose  which  she  was 
pulling  to  pieces,  from  a  want  of  something 
else  to  do.  '^  I  hope,  Isabella,  that  you 
do  not  think  that  Rollo  is  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  so  much  discom- 
posed by  trifles  as  he  was  to-day ;  perhaps, 
I  should  have  said  by  nothing.  You  do 
not  speak,''  she  continued ;  for  in  truth 
Isabella  knew  not  very  well  what  to  say. 
"  People,  you  must  know  from  experience, 
have  often  causes  of  annoyance  which  do 
not  appear.  But  I  trust,  to  your  candour 
to  take  all  this  into  consideration.  One 
ooght  never  to  judge  harshly." 

''  Certainly  not,"  Isabella  assented,  wish- 
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ing  in  her  heart  that  Mrs.  Melville  woi 
remember  in  all  cases  to  act  upon  1 
own  opinion.    The  latter  again  began : 

'^I  have  often  remarked,  Isabella,  ti 
you  were  very  candid,   and  studious  i 
to  draw  hasty    conclusions,    almost 
cautious   sometimes.      I   have    a    sine 
friendship  for  you,  and  wish  you  to 
things  as  they  are.     If  I  had  not  a  i 
esteem  and  affection  for  you,  I  should 
take  the  trouble  to  convince  you.    Y 
opinion  would  be  nothing  to  me.     Yoi 
as  you  are,  you  are  neither  vain  nor  gid 
You   do   not  consider  it   *  a    bore*   to 
treated  like  a  rational  being.'' 

"Dearest  Mrs.  Melville,'*  replied 
young  friend,  "  I  am  very  grateful  for 
your  kindness.  Your  friendship,  beli 
me,  I  regard  both  as  an  honour  ani 
happiness.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  th 
that  what  must  have  been  the  result 
a  moment  of  impatience,  I  could  e 
regard  in  any  other  light." 

'*  When  I  praised  you  before  your  ft 
Isabella,  I  did  not  mean  to  bribe  you 
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flattery  to  think  better  of  Rollo  than  per- 
lapske  deserves.  We  both,  I  hope,  equally 
(fapise  flattery.  Therefore  do  not  view 
tie  matter  with  eyes  determined  to  see  it 
intheli^t  most  soothing  to  the  maternal 
pwtiality  of  your  friend ;  but  see  with  your 
own  eyes  and  think  and  say  what  you 
please." 

"I  shall  say  nothing,"  said  Isabella 
hnghing,  ''  as  I  am  afraid  you  would  say 
tliat  your  flattery  had  bribed  me." 

Here  Melville  entered  the  room,  and 
^er  was  announced  immediately  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Melville  dined  at  three  o'clock. 
Rve  was  the  common  hour  in  that  neigh- 
iKHirhood,  and  six  sometimes  upon  visiting 
occasions.  Mrs.  Melville,  however,  scorned 
to  do  anything  merely  because  other  people 
^  it ;  all  her  actions  were  regulated 
according  to  what  appeared  to  herself  most 
Qfpedient,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
cortom.  Three  o'clock  appeared  to  her  the 
Jttost  natural  hour  to  be  hungry,  and  there- 
fore  the  most  proper  and  rational  time  at 
^hich  to  dine.    Accordingly  at  three  o'clock 
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she  dined,  although  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  neighbours,  it  was  sometimes  rather  3^ 
inconvenient  hour.    Dinner  passed  off  vef5 
heavily.     No  one  appeared  to  have  any'* 
thing  to  say,    Melville  spoke  very  little—^ 
his  mother  less ;  and  Isabella  herself  conl^ 
scarcely  get  beyond  a  monosyllable.    Sh-^ 
wished  again  and  again  that  she  had  no'' 
come.     Her  visit  was  an  imwelcome  oa^ 
to  Melville,  she  felt  certain.     His  polite- 
ness was  only  assumed — his  discontent  real* 
She  would  take  care  how  she  ever  agaio 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Mrs.  Melville^^ 
without  having  previously  ascertained  that 
her  son  was  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

After  dinner  matters  appeared  to  get  still 
worse.  Isabella  had  never  before  felt  time 
so  tedious  at  Burn  Cottage.  At  last,  Mrs. 
Melville  proposed  a  walk — a  proposal  which 
was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  present. 
"  Where  shall  we  go  ?'*  was  the  next  thing 
to  be  decided. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  Glencola  House, 
Isabella  ?"  said  Mrs.  Melville. 

Isabella  replied  in  the  negative. 
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"Ilien  I  think  we  should  go  there. 
^M  lli  is  a  very  favourable  night  for  the  view, 
J?  J    rtich  I  can  assure  you  is  very  fine.'* 

MdviUe's  spirits  seemed  quite  to  revive 
i  the  mention  of  this  plan. 
"It  is  a  long  way  to  walk,"  he  said, 
''without  some  refreshment;  suppose  we 
drink  tea  there,  that  is  to  say  if  Miss  Isa- 
lidlaaDd  you  will  do  me  so  much  honour." 
"No,  no,"  rejoined  his  mother,  "that 
viD  never  do.     Bachelors  know  nothing 
dxmt  tea.    If  you  give  Isabella  bad  tea, 
yoQ  will  make  her  afraid  to  return  to  Glen- 
cola." 

"That,"  said  Rollo  seriously,   "would 
certainly  be  the  last  thing  I  should  wish. 
But,"  he  added  in  a  lively  manner,  "  I  am 
Dot  much  afraid.    My  house-keeper,  Mrs. 
Adams,  makes  most  excellent  tea.    More- 
over, she  has  quite  a  mania  for  making 
cakes  and  biscuits  of  all  kinds  which,  she 
18  continually  complaining,  are  not  being 
eaten.    It  will  be  quite  a  treat  to  her  to 
have  her  talents  properly  appreciated.    She 
sent  me  up  a  currant  loaf  this  morning, 
the  very  kind  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of. 
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mother.    I  thought  of  you  when  I  %{ 
it." 

'^Your  offers  are  so  tempting,  RoUc 
replied  his  mother,  *^  that  I  think  we  mi 
accept  them.  See,  however,  that  j 
keep  your  promises;  for  if,  after  all  ( 
trouble  and  fatigue,  this  tea,  so  splendid 
its  distant  appearance,  should  turn  oul 
mere  mirage  to  entice  us  into  the  desi 
we  shall  never  forgive  you." 

Her  son  only  laughed  archly.  She  a 
tinned : 

'^  You  have  no  objection  to  go,  hi 
you,  Isabella  ?" 

"  None,  except — I  should  be  very  hap 
to  go,  were  I  not  a  little  afraid  that  we  ni 
not  be  back  by  eight  o'clock." 

"  And  is  that  of  any  consequence  ?" 

^'  Yes ;  I  sent  a  message  to  my  aunt 
send  for  me  then,  and  it  would  be  a  p 
to  keep  the  servant  waiting." 

"  Why,  how  could  you  think  of  doi 
anything  so  foolish  ?  K  you  had  any  p 
ticular  reason  for  wishing  to  go  home 
80  unusually  early  an  hour,  you  mi{ 
have  remembered  that  it  was  broad  di 
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iigbt,  and  that  there  could  be  nothing  to 
pmeat  a  child  going  alone.  Moreover,  you 
bm  very  well  that  RoUo  always  goes  with 
yoo,  and  that  you  could  command  his  ser- 
ies at  any  hour  you  pleased.*' 

"I— I  did  not  wish  to  give  Mr.  Melville 
tiie  trouble." 

"Oh,  Miss  Isabella!"  cried  Melville, 
"liow  could  you  think  it  would  be  a 
troablc  ?  You  must  have  known  it — "  he 
rtopped  short  and  coloured,  apparently 
struck  by  some  consciousness. 

"You  make  much  ado  about  nothing, 
I  think,  both  of  you,"  said  his  mother. 
''Let  us  waste  no  more  time  upon  such 
fiOQsense.  Now  answer  me  at  once,  Isa- 
bdla.  Do  you  wish  to  go  home  at  eight 
o'dock  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  go  to  Glencola, 
^  take  yo\ir  chance  of  being  home  at  any 
W  which  may  hereafter  prove  most  con- 
venient?" 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  Glencola,  then,  if  it 
^^  be  arranged  properly." 

Melville  had  looked  anxiously  at  Isa- 
^  as  she  replied,  and  he  now  said  joy- 
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"  Nothing  can  be  easier.  We  can  h 
a  message  for  your  aunt's  servant  to  ret 
and  I  shall  walk  home  with  you,  if  you 
allow  me." 

"Exactly,"     said    his    mother.     " 
now  let  us  get  ready  as  fast  as  possible 

The  little  party  were  soon  on  their 
and  all  in  excellent  spirits.  Perhapi 
open  air,  and  the  uncommon  fineness  o 
afternoon,  which  displayed  to  perfe 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  see: 
might  have  contributed  to  effect  this  h 
change.  It  was  indeed  as  lovely  a  g 
as  ever  was  lighted  by  the  sinking  si 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Our  little  ] 
walked  happily  on  their  way,  watc 
the  lengthening  shadows  on  the  gi 
sward,  or  the  varied  effect  of  light 
shade  on  wood  and  mountain,  rock 
stream,  ever  and  anon  interrupting 
course  of  their  easy  and  familiar  chi 
remark  some  new  beauty  which  disc 
itself.  At  last,  they  arrived  at  Glei 
House.  Isabella  was  very  much  interc 
she  could  not  very  well  tell  why.  '^ 
was   Glencola  House  to  her  ?     Hon 
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tbat  may  be,  it    quite    realised    any  ex- 
pedition she  might  have    formed.     The 
potb  was    handsome — the  entraDce-hall, 
iKaotiful.    It  was  intended  to  imitate  a 
diapeL    The  roof,  which  was  very  high, 
«t8  vaulted,  and  formed  of  carved  oak. 
h  the  middle  of  one  side  was  the  stair-' 
ctte,  which,    at  the    first   landing-place, 
Med,  and  led  on  both  sides  to  a  gallery 
numing  all  round  the  hall  and  communi- 
catiog  with  the  doors  of  the  difierent  apart- 
>ient8.    It   was  lighted    by    windows    of 
^ed  glass,  one  in  particular  over  the 
hading-place    of  the  staircase  being  very 
hige,  and  ornamented  by  very  beautiful 
^ces,  casting  over  the  whole  apartment 
t"diin  religious  light.''  Isabella  expressed 
W  admiration.     Mrs.  Melville  said  : 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it — it  was  built  by 
my  late  husband/' 

There  was  somewhat  of  sadness  in  her 

tone  as  she  said  the  last  few  words,  but 

it  aeon  passed  away  as  she  added  a  minute 

afterwards: 

**  But  come,  RoUo,  let  us  have  our  tea  to 
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refresh  us  after  our  long  walk,    and 
strengthen  us  before  we  go  over  the  Cast] 
which  I  wish  Isabella  to  see  before  1 
sun  sets.    I  wish  her  to  see  it  set  I 
hind  the  hills  from  the  library  windows/' 

Melville,  in  compliance  with  his  mothe 
request,  ushered  them  into  a  small  drawii 
room,  where  tea  very  soon  made  its  f 
pearance.  The  entertainment  gave  sal 
faction ;  tea,  currant  loaf,  and  cakes  w< 
all  pronounced  equally  excellent.  M 
Melville  was  even  heard  to  declare  tl 
they  would  return  some  fine  evenii 
Mrs.  Adams  and  Melville  were  delight 
and  everybody  was  in  the  best  of  1 
mours. 

Melville  then  proposed  to  show  Isabc 
the  view  from  the  library  windows.  M 
Melville  said  that  though  much  refreshed 
her  tea,  she  still  felt  so  much  fatigued  tl 
she  was  more  inchned  to  remain  where  ( 
was,  comfortably  seated  in  an  easy  chi 
than  to  move  to  a  distant  apartment  to 
any  view,  however  fine.  Isabella,  howen 
she  thought  ought  not  to  miss  so  favours 
an     opportunity,     RoUo    would    be    1 
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escort,  and  slie   would  wait  their  return 

where  she    was.     Melville    and    Isabella 

passed  through  a  handsome  suite  of  apart- 
loents  on  their  way  to  the  library.  They 
were  all  furnished  with  much  taste, 
though  evidently  more  for  comfort  than 
ihow. 

"My  father,"  said  RoUo,  "built  this 
hoQse  many  years  before  his  marriage  ;  but 
lay  mother  furnished  it  according  to  her 
own  taste,  as  you  now  see  it.'' 

"I think,*'  saidlsabeUa,  "that  I  could 
We  guessed  who  furnished  it." 

"Could  you,"  he  said  smiling,  "you 
think  it  characteristic  ?  The  room  which 
we  are  approaching,  however,  the  library, 
was  not  furnished  by  her,  but  by  my 
fitther,  and  on  that  account  is  now  my 
nwther's  pet  room," 

"  Do  you  remember  your  father  at  all  ?" 
i&qoiied  Isabella. 

''I sometimes  fancy  that  I  do,  but  I  was 
«o  very  young  when  he  died  that  I  think  it 
scarcely  possible.  It  must  I  think  be 
ii^ly  imagination  from  having  heard  my 
Mother  speak  of  him  so  frequently,  and 
^  having   his    portrait   so  constantly 
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before  my  eyes.     It  bangs  in  tbe  libran 
wbere  we  are  now  going." 

Isabella  wished  Melville  to  continm 
speaking  of  his  father,  but  he  did  not.  H 
walked  on  in  silence,  except  when  he  stoo 
still  for  an  instant  to  notice  a  fine  painting 
or  to  direct  her  attention  to  a  new  effect  ( 
the  landscape  which  varied  in  its  aspect  i 
almost  every  window.  She  was  very  desiroi 
to  learn  what  sort  of  person  the  husband  < 
Mrs.  Melville  had  been.  She  had  one 
inquired  of  the  Linnwoods.  Her  cousii 
said  they  had  no  recollection  of  him  ;  h< 
aunt  said  that  he  was  a  very  nice  pei 
son  and  not  at  all  odd — that  he  was 
worthy,  excellent  man,  and  a  good  neigl 
hour.  Now  this  information  was  all  vei 
well  so  far  as  it  went,  but  to  Isabella 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  She  wished  1 
know  a  great  deal  more,  his  opinion 
habits,  taste,  manners,  and  appearance,  a 
that  constitute  the  individual.  She  wi 
now,  however,  in  a  fair  way  of  having  hi 
curiosity  satisfied  in  the  last  particular,  i 
she  was  to  see  his  portrait  in  the  room  1 
which  she  was  going. 

The  instant  she  entered  the  library,  si 
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cast  her  eyes  around  hastily  in  quest  of  it. 

Thqr  were  not  long  in  being  fixed  on  the 

oigect  of  their  search.  It  was  the  only 
paintmg  in  the  room,  and  was  suspended 
over  the  mantel-piece. 

"That  is  your  father's  portrait  I  sup- 
pose/' said  Isabella. 

"Yes,"  replied  Melville,  *'it  was  taken 
six)rtly  after  his  marriage,  and  was  I  believe 
reckoned  a  very  correct,  as  well  as  a  very 
pleasant,  likeness.  This  is  the  best  light 
to  see  it  in,  here — where  I  stand." 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Melville  did  not  at 
all  resemble  the  portrait  Isabella  had 
foraied  of  him  in  her  own  imagination.  The 
likeness  now  before  her,  which  was  a  full 
bgtb,  represented  him  as  a  man  under 
Ae  middle  height,  with  nothing  remarkable 
^ther  in  his  face  or  figure ;  though  not 
^ntlemanlike,  his  appearance  might 
We  almost  been  called  shabby.  His  fea- 
bves  were  plain,  but  not  striking  either  in 
their  form  or  expression.  There  was, 
Wever,  on  closer  inspection,  something 
ii^  the  turn  of  the  mouth,  and  the  expres- 
8ion  of  his  small  grey  eye,    and  broad. 
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though  not  handsome,  forehead, 
seemed  to  denote  firmness  of  characb 
penetration,  allied  to  a  certain  pi; 
of  temper;  though,  upon  the  who 
appeared  a  sensible  looking  man.  L 
could  not  but  feel  some  surprise  tl 
should  have  been  Mrs.  Melville's  chc 

She  next  directed  her  attention 
apartment  which  was  wainscotted  ai 
nished  with  very  handsome  bool^ 
formed  of  oak«  The  furniture  was  all 
same  material,  plain,  neat,  and  comfo 
with  no  pretensions  to  splendour 
totally  without  the  little  singularities 
sionally  to  be  observed  in  the 
apartments.  A  small  room  adjoinh 
library  contained  a  cabinet  of  curiosi 
number  of  fine  engravings  from  th* 
masters,  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Melv 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  Bea 
indeed,  she  must  have  been,  even 
beautiful  than  Isabella  had  imagined, 
was  quite  prepared,  it  is  true,  for  the 
and  commanding  form,  the  fine  fe 
and  sparkling  brown  eyes,  but  not  f( 
profusion  of  rich  auburn  hair,  the 
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bloom,  the  joy  and  vivacity,  as  well  as 
iodepeadence  of  mind  expressed  by  the 
wliole  countenance.  She  inquired  if  it  had 
lieen  painted  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Melville's  portrait. 

"No,  many  years  before.  My  mother 
was  only  eighteen  when  that  was  done,  I 
beKeve." 

"How  beautiful  1"  said  Isabella. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  *'my  mother  must 
i^ve  been  a  very  beautiful  woman ;  she  has 
still  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  the  best 
part  of  beauty,  expression.  I  do  not  care 
for  that  beauty  of  which  one  sees  the  whole 
at  the  first  glance ;  such  beauty  does  not 
gain  upon  one,  it  is  only  the  eye,  not  the 
DJind,  which  is  pleased  by  it.  One  may 
admire  it,  but  one  cannot  love  it.  No  !  give 
^  that  loveliness  which,  though  it  may 
aot  be  so  obvious  to  the  careless  beholder, 
discloses  each  day  new  cheirms  ;  that  love- 
liness which  is  the  loveliness  of  the  mind 
^ected  in  the  countenance,  which  wins 
^a  the  heart  more  than  upon  the  mere 
outward  senses." 

MdviUe    spoke  with   some  excitement, 
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and  as  it  seemed  to  Isabella,  pointedly.  S 
^s  pondering  upon  his  meaning,  uncert 
what  to  say,  when  he  continued  in  a  call 
tone  of  voice.     **But  I  forget  how  ti 
passes  ;  the  sun  must  now  be  setting, 
us  make  haste  that  we  may  not  miss  w 
we  came  on  purpose  to  see.    There 
steps  from  this  window  down  to  the  terr 
where  the  view  is  finest.     You  are 
afraid  of  the  evening  air  ?" 

The  young  lady  having  replied  in 
negative,  he  handed  her  down  the  gra 
steps.  Magnificent  indeed  was  the  natu 
panorama  which  now  presented  itself 
their  eyes.  The  lower  edge  of  the  su 
disc  was  just  hid  by  the  dark  blue  hills 
the  north-west,  whilst  forward  from  tl 
base,  when  permitted  by  the  undulati< 
of  the  Glencola  grounds  and  woo 
varied  by  wild  moor,  corn-fields,  8 
strips  of  plantation,  the  Cole  appeared 
the  foot  of  the  lawn  which  sloped  doi? 
wards  from  the  terrace,  and  like  a  thn 
of  silver  intersected  the  whole  landscs 
except  where  it  was  lost  among  its  o 
wild  rocks,  or  concealed  by  the  pend 
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ivanches  of  the  weeping  birches    which 

%8d  its  banks. 
Or  the   opposite  side  of  the  stream, 

etDbosomed    among    its  own  woods    and 

<IoM)8t  bidden  from  view,  lay  Linnwood, 
tie  smoke  from  one  of  its  strange  old 
dumneys  rising  peacefully  upwards  towards 
tbe  calm  evening  sky.  This  beautiful 
landscape,  though  yet  distinct  in  all  its  fea« 
tares,  lay  in  the  soft  and  pure  twilight  ot  a 
sommer's  evening,  except  where  the  tops 
d  the  highest  trees,  and  the  summits  of  the 
woody  hills  were  gilded  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  passing  sunlight,  which  seemed  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  yet  brighter  crown  of 
{^,  ere  it  left  them  to  the  sombre  shades 
which  had  begun  to  steal  over  more  lowly 
objects. 

As  Isabella  stood  looking  around,  the 
<ahn  joy  of  the  lovely  hour  and  scene 
^tered  into  her  own  soul.  Her  eyes  were 
soSiised  with  tears.  She  felt  that  deep 
ddight  in  existence,  which  all  alive  to  such 
influences  have  experienced  in  similar 
^^vcomstances.  She  gazed  many  minutes. 
At  last  she  turned  to  Melville  to  express  her 
sdmiratbni   and  to  claim  his  sympathy. 
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As  she  did  so,  she  caught  his  eyes  r 
intently  upon  herself  with  an  expr 
which  made  her  start,  and  caused  the 
blood  to  rush  to  her  cheeks.  M 
coloured. 

•  "  How  lovely,"  cried  Isabella  with 
confusion. 

"  Most  lovely,"  he  responded  wii 
thusiasm. 

Again  their  glances  met,  and  agaii 
blushed  more  deeply  than  before.  I 
instant  they  were  relieved  from  their  i 
embarrassment  by  the  entrance  of 
Melville  into  the  library. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  late  to  { 
sun  set,"  said  Isabella  hurriedly,  an< 
anxious  to  speak. 

**  I  did  not  expect  to  be  in  time ; 
came  to  remind  you  that  it  is  gettin 
and  that  we  have  a  long  walk  before 

Isabella's  preparations  were  quickly 
Her  mind  was  full  of  the  events  of  tfa 
they  were  strange  and  puzzling,  and ; 
felt  happier  than  she  had  done  for 
days.  Yet  it  was  a  sort  of  feverii 
which  she  experienced,  not  that 
serenity  of  mind  in  which  alone  i 
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iiappiness.    As  they  left  the  house,  Mrs. 

Mdnile  took  her  son's  arm. 

"This  is  not  George  Street,  Miss  Isa- 

kOa,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  offering  her 
Ae  other. 

The  evening  was  exceedingly  warm ; 
Bach  warmer  than  it  had  been  on  their 
ny  thither,  and  as  the  breeze  had  now 
nnk  to  rest,  not  a  leaf  stirred;  it  felt 
ihDost  sultry.  Isabella  untied  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet,  and  put  it  back  upon 
kr  head  ;  and  finally  taking  it  off,  walked 
vithout  it.  Mrs.  Melville  looked  at  her 
tndsaid : 

''  I  remember  well,  Isabella,  when  I 
fared  the  evening  dews  as  little  as  you  do ; 
but  those  days  have  long  since  passed 
>vay."  This  was  said  without  that  lower- 
ing of  the  voice,  that  gentle  sigh  of  regret 
which  usually  accompany  an  allusion  to  the 
^  which  can  never  return.  Struck  by 
^  idea,  Isabella  remarked : 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  regret  those  days  ?" 

**No,  why  should  I?  Their  joys  and 
tlwir  sorrows,  alike,  are  beyond  recall — 
tie  as  if  they  had  never  been.    Such  regret 
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is,  indeed,  unavailable.  The  present  an 
the  future  are  all  that  concern  us  now. 
was  ever  prone  to  anticipation.  In  m 
youth,  I  looked  forward  to  the  bustle  an 
turmoil  of  the  noon-day  of  life.  The  shadi 
of  evening  now  draw  on  apace,  and  I  see 
the  repose  so  congenial  to  the  hour,  awai 
ing  the  advance  of  the  night  in  the  hope  < 
awaking  to  a  happier  morning.  No,  if 
regret  the  past  in  anything,  it  is  only  in  i 
follies,  for  their  effects,  in  many  instance 
extend  to  the  present — their  traces  are  di 
cernible  even  now.'* 

"  Does  retrospection,  then,"  said  Isabel! 
"bring  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  ?   On 
the  memories  of  the  past  never  arise 
your  mind  V" 

*^Yes,  frequently;  but  my  thoughts  < 
not  cling  to  them  with  that  fond  tenad 
— that  melancholy  fascination  so  observal 
in  many  persons.  I  view  their  pains  ai 
pleasures  afar  off  as  a  mere  spectator 
as  things  too  distant  now  to  concern  i 
personally.** 

Isabella  was  silent.  She  did  not  don 
that  Mrs.  Melville  spoke  what  she  believ 
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to  be  the  truth ;  but  she  doubted  if  what 
she  said  were  altogether  possible.  There 
were  some  instances  in  which  she  felt 
oertain  that  even  with  her  friend  those 
ntiments  could  not  exist.  That  they  did 
»,  however,  in  a  certain  extent,  was  very 
erident 

"Pray,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Isa- 
bella," at  last  demanded  Mrs.  Melville, 
vfao  to  make  amends  for  being  in  the  habit 
<tf  asking  questions  so  inquisitorial,  never 
took  umbrage  at  their  not  being  answered. 
"I  was  thinking,"  replied  her  young 
fiicnd,  "  in  what  various  manners,  different 
persons  view  the  same  things.  How  dif- 
ferently you  and  Miss  Heriot  regard  the 
P^t.  With  what  different  feelings  you  think 
of  it.'' 

"  Of  course  we  do,  because  we  are  very 
Cerent  people.  We  can  have  very  few 
feelings  in  common." 

''  And  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  you 
bew  more  of  Miss  Heriot.  I  think  she  is 
*  very  interesting  person." 

'*  May  be '80,  my  love.  She  may  be  all 
you  suppose  to  those  who  possess  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  her  true  character. 
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But  to  me,  she  is  only  a  decent,  hannlefli 
rather  tiresome  woman,  whose  compao 
has  something  the  effect  of  a  monotonoi 
sermon.  No,  we  have  not  a  feeling  : 
common — we  dwell  in  different  atmospher 
which  can  never  mingle.'* 

Isabella  was  upon  the  point  of  spealdo 
when  she  was  prevented  by  Rollo,  who  b 
hitherto  appeared  wrapt  in  his  own  medil 
tions.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  discomp 
sure  of  manner. 

'^  But,  perhaps,  Miss  Isabella  may  ha 
some  reason  for  being  much  interested 
Miss  Heriot.  When  we  wish  to  like 
person,  when  we  determine  to  discoi 
good  qualities  in  them,  we  generally  sc 
ceed." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  M 
ville.  Miss  Heriot  and  her  brother  ha 
both  shown  me  much  kindness.  Ili 
both  of  them.  Mr.  Heriot  is  very  agn 
able,  but—" 

She  intended  to  have  said  "  I  do  notli 
him  as  well  as  his  sister,"  but  Mr.  M 
ville  interrupted  her  with  increased  d 
composure. 

''  I  do  not  think  so — he  is  well  infonnc 
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and  can  talk,  to  be  sure — ^but  he  is  one  of 
those  cold,  calculating  persons  who  say  or 
do  nothing  from  impulse.    One  never  can 
kfeve  that  he  is  speaking  from  the  heart ; 
one  always  suspects  he   has  some  latent 
meaning — some  hidden  object — one — " 
Here  Isabella  could  hold  out  no  longer  ; 
Reentered  upon  a  warm  defence  of  Mr. 
Heriot.    Melville  replied.    Both  got  heated 
ia  the   argument,    and  said    more  than 
ttey  intended  to  say.    Isabella  praised  Mr. 
Heriot  much  more  than   she  might  have 
ken  inclined  to  do  at  another  time ;  she 
^oke  more  in  his  favour  than  in  her  calmer 
nu)ments  she  really  felt,    and   discovered 
many  good  qualities  to  be  very  apparent 
which  were  usually  scarcely  perceptible ; 
vfailst   Melville    pointed    out    blemishes, 
ttd  brought  to  light  many  more  faults  in 
Us  character  than  was  altogether  consis- 
tent with  a  charitable  spirit,  or  with  the 
^al  candour    of   his    judgment,    when 
^  from  the    bewildering    dominion    of 
Pwion.    Isabella,    weary  and    provoked, 
^claimed  at  last : 
"This  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Melville,  upon 
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which  we  can  never  agree  ;  therefore  let 
say  no  more  about  it  at  present.  Let 
never  mention  it  again." 

"  You  are  right,  at  last,  Isabella,'*  s 
Mrs.  Melville,  **  and  you  have  both  be 
wrong  all  along.  You  have  spoken  so  I 
that  I  have  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  { 
in  a  single  word.  I  very  nearly  agree  w. 
RoUo  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Heriot,  nev< 
theless  I  do  not  see  that  on  account  of  tl 
opinion  he  has  any  reason  to  be  an{ 
either  with  you  or  with  him.  Mr.  Heriot 
nothing  either  to  him  or  to  me,  and  j 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  like  whom  ; 
please.'* 

''  Certainly,"   said  her  son,   "  I  have 
title  to  dispute  Miss  Isabella's  right  to 
so,  still  less  have  I  any  wish  to  give  1 
offence." 

"You  know  the  adage,"  said  Isabe 
with  a  smile,  "  least  said,  soonest  mendei 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  door  of 
cottage.     It  was   past   nine  o'clock,  a 
bidding  Mrs.  Melville  good  night,  Isabe 
accompanied  by  BoUo,  set  out  on  her  ? 
home. 
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CHLAPTER  XIV. 

Melvillb  and  Isabella  walked  on  almost 
Id  silence.  In  the  wood,  through  which 
tbe  shortest  path  to  linnwood  lay,  the 
twilight  deepened  nearly  into  darkness. 
To  the  mind  of  Isabella,  there  was  some- 
tiung  very  solemn  in  this  settled  gloom, 
kcightened  in  its  eflfect  by  the  perfect 
Impose  of  the  atmosphere,  the  almost  op- 
ptsme  stillness,  unbroken  save  by  the 
low,  monotonous  sound  of  the  falling 
waters  in  the  distance.  She  expressed  her 
thoughts  to  her  companion. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  a  solemnity 
which  pleases  me.  It  is  a  gloom  which 
accords  with  my  own  feelings." 
"You  used  not  to  be  gloomy." 
"  No ;  but  one  changes — one  is  not 
^^ays  in  the  same  spirits.  I  wish,"  he 
^tinned,  forcing  a  gayer  tone,  "to  be 
livdy  now,  however,  as  I  am  conscious  a 
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gloomy  companion,  and  a  darksome  wood 
in  the  grey  twilight  are  enough  to  give  any 
lady  the  vapours." 

''  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  never  have 
the  vapours." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  dare  say  not — I 
only  spoke  in  jest.  But  see — do  not  you  see 
some  one  approaching  ?" 

^'  I  see  something,  but  it  is  so  dark  that, 
at  this  distance,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is." 

The  distant  object,  as  well  as  themselves, 
continued  to  advance.  Gradually  it  became 
more  distinct ;  first  it  was  discovered  to  be 
two  persons — then  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
and  finally  upon  meeting,  it  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Lorraine  and  Rose. 

**  Here  comes  the  runaway  at  last,"  cried 
the  former.  **  It  is  but  fair  I  should  have 
your  company  now,  madam,"  he  continued, 
drawing  his  niece's  arm  within  his  own, 
**  since  you  have  thought  proper  to  deprive 
me  of  it  all  day." 

Isabella  was  not  sorry  for  this  arrange-* 
ment,  as  the  same  unaccountable  ill-* 
humour,  which  had  afiected  Melville  in  the 
morning,  seemed  again  to  have  seized  him» 
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although  in  a  lesser  degree ;  or  rather, 
he  appeared  to  control  it  better.  He, 
however,  was  not  much  pleased.  Rose's 
company,  which  had  now  become  almost 

I 

diataateful  to  him,  was  particularly  so  to- 
night. He  was  in  no  humour  for  being 
talked  to,  and  Rose  not  only  alwa3rs  talked 
a  great  deal,  but  of  late  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying  things  which  it  displeased 
him  to  hear.  She  began  as  she  took  his 
ann  which  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  offering: 

"  How  late  it  is  !  We  had  really  begun 
to  think  that  Isabella  was  never  coming 
kack.  We  were  quite  surprised  when 
Salter  returned  without  her.  But  Isabella 
is  Tery  thoughtless  in  such  matters ;  she 
does  not  think  of  the  trouble  she  may 
begiving,  provided  the  whim  of  the  moment 
can  be  gratified.'' 

''1  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Mel- 
^e,  who,  though  displeased  with  Isabella 
i^inaaelf,  would  allow  no  one  else  to  be  so. 
*^If  Uame  attaches  to  any  one  on  the 
P'c^t  occasion,  it  must  be  to  me,  as  it 
^  to  do  me  a  favour,  and  at  my  urgent 
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desire  that  the  servant  was  sent  back, 
shall  make  my  apology  to  Mrs.  Lorra 
for  any  inconvenience  she  may  hi 
sustained  when  we  reach  linnwood/' 

^^  Oh !"  said  Rose,  affecting  to  assooQ 
jesting  tone,  "  I  do  not  think  you  need  t 
the  trouble.  Mamma  is  very  placable,  j 
thinks  nothing  of  being  a  little  ina 
moded." 

^'  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  take 
unfair  advantage  of  your  mamma's  g 
good-nature,  and,  moreover,  I  am  in  d 
bound  to  exonerate  your  cousin/' 

Rose  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  again  began : 

*^  Isabella  has  very  pleasing  manners. 

"  Certainly,"  Melville  assented  ^ 
some  surprise,  and  determined  that  neit 
by  his  voice  nor  manner  would  he  be 
any  particular  interest  in  the  subject 

Rose  continued : 

*'  She  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
themselves  out  to  please  everybody, 
can  catch  the  tone  of  those  with  whom 
associates — she  can  assimilate  her  mam 
to  theirs.  She  wishes  to  be  every  o 
favourite." 
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"She  does  not  always  succeed,  however, 

it  would  seem." 

"No,  not  always.  For  my  part,  I  like 
people  who  are  the  same  to  every  one, 
regarding  whose  character  one  can  form 
some  decision,  and  who  do  not  vary 
Koording  to  the  company  they  may 
bppen  to  be  in.     I  hate  all  mean  arts.'' 

*'  All  mean  arts,  certainly  ;  but  the  art 
rf  pleasing  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  a  most  amiable  and  enviable 
Mcomplishment.'' 

"  Yes,  when  we  sacrifice  to  it  nothing  of 
lugher  importance." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Melville,  "  we  had 
l^ter  make  sacrifices  to  please,  than 
hut  (he  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we 
conyerse." 

Rose  bit  her  lip  at  this  reply,  and 
^hed  she  could  have  seen  Melville's 
oooQteDance  to  have  read  there,  if  there 
Wmore  in  his  words  than  met  the  ear. 
%€  determined,  however,  to  alter  her  plan 
<^  attack,  and  to  direct  her  efibrts  towards 
*^e  more  vulnerable  point;  resolved  at  all 
^^azards  to  excite  some  emotion. 
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''Your  cousin,  Miss  Hunter,  called  up 
us  to-day." 

"Indeed,"  was  Melville's  rather  p 
yoking  reply  to  this  observation. 

''  She  was  telling  us  a  great  deal 
news." 

''  She  is  a  great  gossip,"  said  Melville 

''She  says,"  continued  Rose,  "thai 
is  currently  reported  that  Isabella  is 
be  married  to  Mr.  Heriot.  I  was  rA 
much  amused  at  the  notion  of  anyth 
so  absurd." 

"  Absurd,  indeed  !"  cried  Melville,  ^ 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh,  but  his  compao 
felt  him  start  at  her  words. 

She  went  on : 

"Nay — ^I  did  not  mean  that  therei 
was  absurd,  I  only  meant  that  the  marri 
would  be  so." 

"  But  if  the  one  is  absurd,  does  nc 
necessarily  follow  that  the  other  is 
same?    Mr,  Heriot  is  old  enough  to 
Isabella's  father." 

"  Very  true ;  but  that  is  nothing  noi 
days.  That  is  the  amusing  part  o: 
however.    They  will  be  a  delightfoOy 
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congrooos  looking  couple.    Isabella  is  so 
veij  yonng-lookiiig ;  indeed,  with    being 
ratiier  short,  and  slightly  made,  she  looks 
much  younger  than  she  is,  and  then  she 
B  80  lively,  and  fond  of  amusement.     Oh  ! 
it  will  be  charmingly  preposterous  to  see 
iter  for  ever  united  to  such  a  grim  old 
ladielor  as  Mr.  Heriot ;  a  man  too,  who 
isalwajrs  laying  down  the  law  upon  every 
sabject.     He  always  seems  to  think  he  has 
bat  to  speak,   ^This  is  my  opinion/  and 
immediately  all  men  are  bound  to  be  of  the 
iame.    Her  very  bonnet  will  have  to  be 
^justed  according  to  his  infallible  taste. 
1  caa  fancy  I  hear  him  saying  in  a  magis- 
terial tone :    *  Nobody,   but  a  fool,   would 
wear  blue  ribbons  with  your  complexion : 
^pink  are  much  more  becoming.'      Poor 
gidl''  continued  Rose,  laughing,  **  I  really 
pity  her." 

"Do  you?"  said  MelviUe.  "I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  weeping 
pty.  Laughing  pity  is  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon.  But  you  talk  as  if  you  really 
l^dieved  this  report.  You  seem  to  think 
^^  is  a  just  foundation  for  it." 
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''Oh  I  I  know  no  more  about  it  tb 
other  people ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  seei 
what  must  be  evident  to  everybody  w 
has  the  opportunity,  or  the  desire  to  » 
However 9  do  not  quote  me  upon  a 
account ;  do  not  give  my  authority,  fo 
am  not  Isabella's  confidante." 

"  No,"  cried  Melville,  "  that  is,  ind© 
impossible.  Your  manner  of  speaki 
could  never  have  led  me  to  that  a 
elusion." 

Rose  now  became  aware  that  Melv 
was  angry,  and  angry  with  her ;  yet  i 
perceived  that  her  words  had  the  desL 
effect  of  giving  him  pain,  and  perhaps 
lowering  her  rival  in  his  opinion — 
effect  which,  though  perhaps  still  m< 
productive  of  pain  to  herself,  she  was  ; 
bent  on  augmentmg  to  gratify  the  hate 
passions  of  wounded  pride  and  envy.  S 
continued : 

''  From  your  manner  of  speaking,  y 
lead  me  to  imagine  that  you  would  con 
der  this  marriage  a  censurable  proceedii 
Now,  I  do  not  view  it  at  all  in  that  ligl 
T  think  it  is  only  ridiculous.     There 
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much  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  Isabella ; 
Mr.  Heriot's  flattery  is  very  insidious,  and 
tDaoifests  itself  in  a  thousand  different 
vajs,  and  his  sister  seems  also  to  worship 
ler.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  goes  con- 
stantly to  Birchmount." 

"  Does  she  go  very  often  ?  She  said  to- 
daji  that  she  had  not  been  there  for  some 
time." 

"  Oh !  the  weather  has  been  hot  for 
iome  days ;  but  she  has  been  always  talk- 
ing of  going.  Indeed,  she  never  seems  to 
be  thinking  of  anything  else.  Mr.  Heriot 
and  his  sister  persuade  her  that  she  is 
perfect— that  in  their  eyes,  at  least,  she 
can  do  nothing  wrong.  She  expects  when 
she  is  mistress  of  Birchmount,  that  instead 
of  bemg  the  slave,  which  I  am  sure  she  will 
be,  to  speak  will  not  only  be  to  be  obeyed, 
bat  to  be  admired.  Isabella's  weak  side 
tt  certainly  vanity.  She  is,  as  I  think  you 
were  saying,  very  amiable ;  but  on  that 
point  she  is  vulnerable.  I  am  sorry  for 
ber,  as  I  am  certain  she  will  be  miserably 
^^^^^inted,  and  in  spite  of  her  little 
fa^ts,  I  am  very  fond  of  her.    The  whole 
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affair  appears  only  ridiculous  at  first ;  hO 
when  one  thinks  of  it  seriously,  it  is  dread 
ful.  If  there  is  a  man  I  dislike,  it  is  If  i 
Heriot." 

•'But/'  said  Melville,  '' if  he  loves hei 
his  treatment  of  her  may  be  very  difiereo 
from  what  you  imagine ;  and  to  say  th 
truth,  I  do  not  think  your  cousin  is 
person  to  submit  tamely  to  such  usage  a 
that  to  which  you  allude/' 

''No,  perhaps  not;  she  has  a  litt] 
temper  of  her  own." 

''  She  has  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  da 
to  herself ;  but  as  I  said  before,  and  as 
sincerely  hope,  her  conduct  on  so  trjring  a 
occasion  may  never  be  tested.     You  thiol 
I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Heriot  loves  her  ?" 

"  Loves  her !  no  indeed.  He  only  wan' 
to  marry  her,  which  is  a  different  thio 
entirely.'* 

•*Isit?"saidMelviUe. 

**  Of  course,"  replied  Rose ;  "  you  cai 
not  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world  withot 
knowing  that." 

*••  I  know,"  he  answered,  "  that  there  ai 
such  things  in   the  world  as  mercenai 
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manages ;  and  I  knowi  also,  that  there  are 

people  who,  to  compass  their  own  designs, 

viii  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  either  truth  or 

good  feeUng." 
This  was  speaking  home  ;  but  Rose  was 
determiDed  for  this  evening,  at  least,  to 
see  nothing  disagreeable  to  herself  in  what 
Melville  might  say.  She  therefore  con- 
tinaed  : 

''And  Mr.  Heriot  is  exactly  such  a 
person  as  you  describe.'' 

''Mr.  Heriot  has  many  faults,''  said 
Hetville,  '*  and  he  is  no  favourite  of  mine  ; 
nevertheless,  I  do.  not  see  that  we  have  any 
light  to  charge  him  with  mercenary  views 
in  the  present  instance.  He  may  very 
probably  love  your  cousin — she  is  a  person 
anyone  might  love." 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;  but 
Bose  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

"Isabella,  you  kjiow,  has  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  though  that  is  not  a  great 
fortune,  yet,  depend  upon  it,  to  a  man  like 
^*  Heriot,  it  will  possess  ten  thousand 
^^^nnns.  Some  people,  also,  consider  Isa- 
^  pretty,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
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any  of  her  features  are  very  good;  and  amt 
at  Mr.  Heriot's  time  of  life  is  always  proi 
of  a  pretty  young  wife.  She  is  a  gratifyii 
sort  of  plaything  to  exhibit  to  the  en 
of  his  compeers  till  some  new  toy  divei 
his  attention,  or  till  the  exhibition  becon 
stale/' 

''  But,  let  us  hope/'  said  Melville,  "  tl 
all  this  may  never  apply  to  your  cousin.' 

*'  I  hope  it  may  not,"  said  Rose ;  "  bui 
you  wish  to  know  the  true  state  of  1 
case,  I  would  recommend  you  to  apply 
Helen,  she  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  secret  than  1  am.  She  and  Isalx 
are  always  having  private  conversations. 

' '  Then  I  cannot  see  how  such  an  ap] 
cation  could  benefit  me,  even  were  : 
curiosity  strong  enough  to  induce  me 
make  it,  as  I  cannot  do  Miss  Helen 
injustice  to  suppose  she  would  betray  £ 
one's  confidence." 

•*  Oh,  you  know,  she  may  not  ht 
absolutely  promised  secresy." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  sister  will  a 
sider  an  implied  promise  as  binding  a 
positive  one.     Moreover,   time  will  sc 
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show,  without  my  taking  any  unnecessary 

trooble  about  the  matter/' 
"I  may  be  mistaken/'  said  Rose,  *'in 
sopposing  she  knows  anything  about  the 
matter,  but  they  are  constantly  taking  such 
loDg  walks  together,  that  I  cannot  help 
thiflking  they  have  something  particular  to 
talk  about/' 

"If  that  is  all  the  reason  you  have/' 
answered  Melville,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  it  very  conclusive  ;  however,  you  are 
doubtless  a  better  judge  of  the  depths  of  a 
lady's  friendship,  from  the  outward  symp- 
toms, than  I  can  possibly  be/' 

"They  go  frequently  to  Jessie  Tul- 
loch's,"  said  Rose,  •*  particularly  Isabella. 
I  tell  her  she  goes  to  get  another  glimpse 
rf  the  mysterious  hero,  with  whom  you 
o^y  remember  she  was  so  much  smitten 
one  day/' 

"And  does  she  often  see  him  ?"  inquired 
Melville  with  some  interest  in  the  reply. 

''  She  says  sha  has  never  seen  him 
^;  but,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  not  her 
confidante/' 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  her 
^g  the  hero,  as  you  call  him  ?" 
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''  She  might  not  choose  to  tell  me,  yoxi 
know." 

''  I  cannot  see  any  object  she  could  have 
in  concealing  it  from  you,  much  less  whel 
it  was  necessary  to  tell  a  downright  fake 
hood  for  that  purpose." 

**  All  stratagems  you  know,"  replied 
Rose,  "  are  lawful  in  love  and  war." 

'*  Love !"  cried  Melville  in  some  surprise 
"  Why,  I  thought  Isabella  had  been  in  lor 
with  Mr.  Heriot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tbs 
she  is  in  love  with  two  persons  at  once  ?" 
**  Not  exactly  in  love  perhaps ;  btf. 
Isabella,  you  know,  is  very  romantic.  Nov 
Mr.  Heriot's  love  is  her  serious  affair,  anc 
this  is  her  romantic  one — a  mere  amusemenl 
for  her  idle  imagination,  pour  passer  U 
temps.** 

''It  is  an  amusement  which  I  shoulc 
think  Mr.  Heriot  would  hardly  approve 
of.  But  I  thought  this  man  had  beec 
merely  a  passing  stranger.  I  had  no  ides 
he  lodged  at  the  cottage.  I  never  meet 
him  anywhere." 

''I  do  not  know  that  he  lodges  there. 
But  I  suspect  he  is  there  frequently — 
he   may  have    some  object,   you    know* 
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Miss  Hunter  says  that  her  servant  Eppie 

ieani— " 
What   Eppie    heard  was  fated  not    to 

transpire  at  that  time,  as  Mr.  Lorraine, 
who  had  now  reached  the  house  at  linn* 
wood,  turned  to  halloo  to  Rose  and  Mel- 
ville, who  had  lagged  behind,  to  make 
liaste,  as  he  saw  the  supper  tray  upon  the 
table.  He  pressed  Melville  to  enter  with 
them  and  partake  of  some  repast,  and  he 
was  warmly  seconded  in  his  invitation  by 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  supported  by  Helen, 
who  with  her  mother  was  enjoying  the 
the  summer  air,  late  though  it  was,  at  an 
open  window.  Rose,  also,  with  her  most 
winning  smiles,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  enter ;  but  he  was  proof  against 
^  their  solicitations.  Rose's  smiles  had 
i^w  become  hateful  to  him.  Still  more 
^  he  disgusted  when,  with  Judas-like 
^tion,  she  took  Isabella's  hand  and 
^sed  her  not  to  expose  herself  longer  to 
the  damp  air,  as  she  had  been  complaining 

• 

^  the  morning  of  a  tendency  to  tooth- 
ache. 

As  she  spoke,   a   slight  movement  of 
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Helen's  head  allowed  a  ray  of  light  frc 
the  lamp  on  the  drawing-room  tahle 
fall  upon  her  countenance,  which  was  he 
towards  Isabella's  with  simulated  interes 
an  expression  shot  from  her  eyes, 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  words  a 
general  bearing,  as  to  cause  Melville 
voluntarily  to  shrink.  The  lovely  Christa 
could  scarcely  have  recoiled  with  grea 
horror  from  the  gaze  of  the  sorcer 
whose  beautiful  orbs,  to  her  view,  und 
went  so  sudden  a  transformation ;  foi 
those  of  Rose  did  not  become  shruni 
and  coloured  like  the  eyes  of  a  serpe 
their  glance  seemed  to  contain  all  i 
venom  and  malice  of  the  arch- deceit 
Melville  now  took  leave  with  a  prom 
of  returning  the  next  day  to  consult  I 
Lorraine  upon  tile-draining. 

He  returned  home  out  of  humour  w 
all  the  world,  particularly  with  Rose.  S 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  arti 
designing,  and  detestable  of  women.  I 
ineundoes,  surmises,  and  conclusio 
haunted  his  memory,  and  would  not 
driven  from  it.    It  was  in  vain '  that 
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represented  to  himself  that  they  were  merely 

the  effect  of  jealousy  and  revenge.     Yes, 

jealousy !    Melville,  though  not  without  a 

sliare  of  the  vanity  inherent  in  every  son 

of  Adam,  drew  nothing  to  nourish  it  from 

tiiis  conclusion,  for  well  he  knew  that  it 

was  not  jealousy  of  his  love  as  a  man,  but 

merely  as  a  man  of  property  and  conside- 

^on  by  which  he   was  actuated.       He 

was  angry  with  himself  that  it  should  be 

ifl  the  power  of  such  a  woman   thus  to 

annoy  him,  and  that  she  should  perceive 

tliat  it  was.     And  yet  he  could  not  drive 

it  from  his   mind.    There   was   much  in 

ber  communications  which  tallied  strangely 

with  his  own  observations  and  apprehen- 


In  the  meantime,  Isabella's  state  of  mind 
was,  this  night,  at  least,  sympathetic  with 
that  of  Melville.  She  scarcely  doubted 
that  he  loved  her ;  but  something  she 
^w  restrained  the  declaration  of  his  affec- 
tion, withheld  bim  even  from  allowing  it 
to  appear^  except  perhaps  in  an  unguarded 
Bioment.  He  was  evidently  perplexed 
&Qd  anxious ;  and  as  if  he  bad  infected 
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her,  she  too  became  perplexed  and  anxioi 
She  suspected  Rose,  and  from  the  unwont 
appearance  of  kindness  in  her  manni 
became  convinced  that  the  suspicion  n 
not  groundless.  Angry  that  Rose  shoi: 
imagine  that  she  could  be  thus  duped, 
that  she  could  thus  weakly  conniye 
duping  Melville,  she  withdrew  her  ha 
coldly  from  hers,  and  wishing  MelvS 
good  night,  ran  up  to  her  own  apartmei 
At  supper  she  hardly  opened  her  lips,  ai 
very  shortly  afterwards  retired  for  t 
purpose  of  going  to  bed.  She  had  not  be 
many  minutes  alone,  when  Helen  enter 
the  room,  and  carefully  shutting  the  do( 
exclaimed  : 

**  Oh,  Isabella,  how  I  have  been  dyii 
to  see  you  all  day !    I  have  a  million 
things  to  tell  you.    You  can  sjrmpathi 
with  me  in  my  sorrows  and  trials.     I  ba 
a  tale  to  tell  which — " 

'^  And  must  I  listen  to  it  to-night 
cried  her  cousin.  ^  *  It  is  so  late,  and 
am  so  tired,  and  have  such  a  head-ache.'' 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Helen  in  a  tone 
mingled  vexation  and  sympathy,  "Is 
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80  sorry,  dear  Isabella.    What  will  you 

tike-^  little  hartshorn,  perhaps  ?'' 
"No,  I  thank  you.     A  night's  rest,  I 

tiiok— " 

"  Ah  1  1  dare  say  you  are  right.  There 
JB  nothing  like  quietness  for  a  head-ache. 
m  not  plague  you  any  more  to-night. 
Good  night — ^I  hope  it  may  be  gone 
faMnorrow.  But  can  I  get  you  anything  ?" 
flhe  continued,  kissing  Isabella  affection- 
ately as  she  spoke. 

"No,  I  thank  you.  Good  night,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  latter  as  she  sunk  upon 
a  seat,  fatigued  in  body  and  harassed  in 
spirits.  Helen  quitted  the  apartment, 
reiterating  her  kind  wishes.  The  sound  of 
her  cousin's  receding  footsteps  recalled 
Isabella's  powers  of  reflection,  of  which  she 
had  almost  been  deprived  for  the  last  half 
hour. 

"How  irritable  I  am,"  she  thought, 
*"  because  Rose  is  deceitful,  and  Melville  out 
tf  temper,  must  I  necessarily  be  harsh  and 
^grateful  to  poor  imoffending  Helen,  and 
^t  their  sins  upon  a  person  who  has 
^er  shown  me  anything  but  the  utmost 
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good-will.  How  kindly  she  bore  with  i 
impatience,  even  now  when  she  seems 
have  some  affairs  of  her  own  to  annoy  h 
Such  sweetness  of  temper  is  really  m 
meritorious,  and  more  worthy  of  imitat 
than  those  less  unpretending  qualil 
which  clamour  so  loudly  for  our  appro 
tion,  and  so  often  succeed  in  obtaining 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  retiring  virtQ 
To-morrow  morning  I  will  go  to  Helen  i 
listen  to  her  long  story,  however  tedi( 
it  may  be,  by  way  of  making  some  ame] 
for  my  ill-humour,  and  as  a  slight  reti 
for  all  the  kindness  she  has  heaped  uj 
me/' 

With  this  good  resolution  in  her  hei 
Isabella  fell  fast  asleep,  and  dreamed 
tumbling  down  precipices  in  compt 
with  Melville  and  Rose,  the  latter  alw) 
appearing  to  be  hurling  at  her  large  stoi 
and  fragments  of  rock,  which  the  fon 
sometimes  seemed  to  regard  with  indi 
rence,  sometimes  attempted  to  shield  1 
from,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  person. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

Thsrb  is  not  a  greater  difference  between 
the  feelings  natural  to  youth  and  age,  than 
betwixt  those  common  to  night  and  morn- 
iog.  At  night,  the  spirit  is  exhausted  by 
tbe  wear  and  tear  of  the  world  ;  the  weari* 
oess  of  the  body  acting  and  reacting  upon 
the  mind,  causes  the  immortal  to  feel  that  it 
is  indeed  the  captive  of  the  mortal,  and 
forced  to  view  the  affairs  of  life  through  the 
medium  afforded  by  the  senses.  Then  it  is 
that  the  latter  asserts  its  temporary  supre- 
Diacjr,  burdening  the  former  with  those 
^oes  and  anxieties  which  properly  belong 
to  the  earthly  part  alone.  But  in  the 
laoming — ^how  different !  Under  the  balmy 
^uence  of  the  *  the  restorer,*  a  portion  of 
that  youth'ful  elasticity,  which  every  suc- 
^sive  night  continues  to  diminish,  has 
^n  returned.  With  the  new-born  day 
^d  the  opening  flowers,  our  languishing 
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spirits  have  again  revived,  though  dest 
like  them  again  to  droop.     The  phani 
which    stalked    at    midnight    before 
afirighted  imaginations,  have  fled  with  t 
congenial  shades. 

The  kingdom  of  darkness  with  its  ho 
delusive  shadows  has  passed  away  to 
place  to  the  kingdom  of  light  and  its 
gible  realities.    Those  giant  forms  of  te 
so  menacing  to  minds  enfeebled  by  w 
ness  and  gloom,  have  dwindled  away 
mist-wreaths  from  the  mountains    at 
approach  of  the  truth-testing  morning, 
can  smile  now  at  what  we  trembled  be 

Isabella,  as  she  rose  from  her  c< 
refreshed  by  sleep,  felt  astonished  as 
reviewed  the  causes  of  her  uneasiness 
preceding  evening.  Rose's  spite  and  i 
ville's  ill-humour  appeared  now  all 
ludicrous.  The  dreadful  results  which 
had  appeared  to  threaten,  seemed  no^ 
little  formidable,  that  she  could  scai 
believe  that  her  fears  could  have  re 
on  so  slight  a  foundation.  Such 
porary  annoyances  could  be  produ( 
of  no  evil  consequences  which  a  wor 
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look,  five  minutes'  calm  reflection,  might 

oot  be  sufficient  to  obviate. 

Que  only  idea  disturbed  her  satisfaction, 
tk  ranembrance  of  her  own  fretfulness 
towards  Helen ;  but  this  little  thorn  too 
nt  about  to  be  plucked  from  her  mind, 
ibr  was  she  not  already  on  her  way  to  her 
ooQsin's  apartment  to  repair  as  far  as  pos- 
sUe  the  fault  of  which  her  conscience 
aocQsedher? 

"C!ome  in,"  said  Helen's  kind  voice  as 
Ae  knocked  at  the  door,  for  the  room 
owned  the  sway  of  Rose,  and  consequently 
Ae  durst  not  enter  it  unbidden.  Rose  was 
still  in  bed,  and  affected  to  be  jasleep. 
Helen  was  nearly  dressed,  and  after  many 
kind  inquiries  after  Isabella's  head-ache,  and 
^ressions  of  delight  on  finding  that  it  was 
fiite  gone,  she  requested  her  cousin  to 
At^  her  gown  and  adjust  her  shawl. 

''  And  then,"  she  said,  **  we  shall  not  need 
to  bother  ourselves  with  Janet." 

"Hie  cousins  soon  found  themselves 
walking  along  the  path  which  bordered  the 
Cole,  admiring,  as  they  went,  the  dewy 
verdure  and  the  crystal  waters  sparkling  in 
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the    sunshine  or  reposing  in  the  shade, 
while    they    inhaled    the    fresh    momingr 
breeze  bearing  on  its  wings,  as  it  swept 
lightly  through  their  branches,  the  delicioM 
aroma  of  the  mountain  birches.    Never  dH 
a  gale  of  Araby  waft  a  sweeter  perfuiBe 
from  the  gardens  of  the  sunny  south,  than 
did  the    summer  breeze   of  the   Scottidi    I 
mountains,  as  it  swept  over  the    broomj    - 
glens,  and  dark  pine  woods  of  the  cold  and 
stormy  north. 

*'  lam  so  glad,  Isabella,"  said  her  coiisia  i 
taking  her  arm,  and  leaning  all  her  wei^  A 
upon  her,  "  to  have  you  all  to  myself  rt  : 
last ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  speak  to  you  hst 
night." 

"  I  saw  you  were,  and  I  owe  you  soM    \ 
apology  for  the  unceremonious  manner—'* 

"Oh,  never  mind  that !"  interrupted 
Helen,  "you  had  a  head-ache,  and  it  is  better 
now  at  any  rate.  You  are  the  only  persoDt 
Isabella,  in  whom  I  could  ever  entirely  con* 
fide.  No  one  else — of  my  own  sex  I  meiB 
— can  understand  me  ;  no  one  but  you  caft 
find  a  balm  for  my  wounded  heart ;  oor 
souls  sympathize — I  read  it  in  your  eyes  tb^ 


\ 
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£nt  minute  I  beheld  you.  I  felt  an  inward 
cosrictioQ  that  fate  had  decreed  you  to  be 
07 chosen  friend,  and  I  have  not  been  mis- 
tiken.  Indeed,  Andrew  says  we  are  never 
Bistaken  in  those  promptings  of  the  soul, 
ttd  I  am  convinced  he  is  right.  The  heart 
ithe  best  guide  in  such  matters  ;  what  has 
reason — cold,  worldly  reason  to  do  with 
friendship  and  love?" 

"My  dear  Helen,'*  began  Isabella,  who 
U  not  feel  so  much  flattered,  as  her 
cousin  seemed  to  expect,  at  the  idea  of 
friendship  for  her  being  so  totally  unsanc* 
tioned  by  reason. 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,**  inter- 
nipted  her  cousin,  '*  I  can  read  your 
sentiments ;  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you — '* 
Wre  Helen  paused. 

"What  were  you  going  to   tell  me?" 

• 

5iqtrired  Isabella,  who  perceiving  that  Helen 
^  in  one  of  her  most  sublime  moods, 
^ly  judged  that  it  was  best  to  allow  her 
^  of  sentimentality  to  exhaust  itself, 
^ting  that  underneath  its  sweeping  cur- 
^t  might  be  found  remaining  a  few  grains 
^  reason,  which  it  would  be  in  vain,  in 

VOL.  I,  N 
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the  present  state  of  afiairs,  to  eodeavoiir  to 
wrest  from  the  overwhdiiung  torrent  d 
nonsense. 

''Lord  Byroni  I  think,  sajrs,"  repUed 
Helen,  '^ '  that  the  course  of  true  love  seifll 
did  run  smooth/  you  have  read  the  Hoc 
I  dare  say,  my  dear  Isabella,  I  think  I  bsvi 
seen  it  quoted  somewhere." 

''  I  have  certainly  read  it/'  said  Isabelb] 
with  a  smile ;  ''  but  I  do  not  think  Lord 
B3rron — *' 

''  Perhaps  it  was  Moore  then,  it's  all  dx 
same.  It  is  only  too  true  whoever  wrote  it 
Ah,  Isabella  !" 

''  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  found  it  so- 
But  how — what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Andrew — ^but  by-tba- 
bye  I  am  not  going  to  call  him  Andrew  aflf 
longer." 

"  Why  ?" 

''It  is  so  prosaical  for  a  lover,  and  te 
one  with  such  a  poetic  soul.  Of  course,  to 
my  father  and  mother,  to  people  who  tf0 
uninterested  in  such  matters,  I  shall  still 
call  him  Andrew;  but  to  himself,  to  fl9 
own  heart,  to  you  who  have  a  congfloi^ 
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nol,  I  shall  always  call  him  by  some  more 

poetic  and  suitable  name.    I  told  bim  so 

Jferterday :  I  told  bim  that  before  we  met 
^,  I  should  have  made  choice  of  one  for 
Vm  as  well  as  for  myself,  from  Moore  or 
V^»  ^  which  we  might  always  call  each 
ether.  I  think  I  have  decided  upon  one 
iv  him,  I  think  I  shall  always  call  him 
Bijf  Giaour.** 

"Your  Giaour  1"  exclaimed  Isabella,  now 
oobnger  able  to  restrain  her  mirth. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  so  ?'*  inquired  Helen 
Vparently  a  little  nettled. 

"You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,*'  replied 
W  cousin,  '^  that  Giaour  means  an  infidel, 
>&K)6t  unfortunate  appellation  for  a  lover." 

''Does  it  ?*'  said  Helen,  laughing  herself, 
^'lam  not  surprised  at  your  laughing,  but 
yoQ  see  I  know  nothing  of  languages  except 
^little  French ;  they  are  too  dry  a  study  for 
>^*  I  may  call  him  Selim  then,  there  is  no 
objection  to  my  calling  him  Selim,  and  I 
ciabeZuleika  myself?*' 

"  None,  that  I  know  of,  if  it  is  your  own 
pittsiue  and  his." 

*'  And  I  may  call  you  Gulnare.** 

n2 
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'*  Thank  you  for  your  kind  intention,  bi 
I  am  quite  contented  with  my  own  name; 
replied  Isabella  nearly  choked  \nth  laughte 
Helen  laughed  too,  but  appeared  a  litl 
hurt.  '*  But,"  said  the  former,  recoverii 
herself  at  last,  ''  you  have  not  told  me  ti 
cause  of  your  distress." 

''No,"  said  Helen   instantly   appease 
''  you  must  know  then,  Andrew  was  he 
yesterday,  and  we  had  a  long  conversatic 
together.     His  father  has  all  along  wisb 
him  to   go   abroad,  as  he  says    there 
almost  no  opening  for  young  men  in  h 
profession  in  this  country.     He  has  got 
promise  from  one  of  the  Directors  of  tl 
East  India  Company  of  an  appointment  fi 
him  by  next  autumn  ;  but  of  course  he 
not  at  all  pleased.    How  could  he?   It 
dreadful !" 

''  Who  is  not  at  all  pleased  ?  And  what 
dreadful  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  a  vei 
fortunate  circumstance." 

''It  is  Andrew  that  is  not  pleased,  b 
father  is  quite  delighted.  I  dare  say  Andre 
might  have  been  pleased  too,  if  it  had  m 
been  for  the  thoughts  of  leaving  me,  an 
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tearing  asunder  hearts    so  firmly  united. 

We  may  never  see  each  other  again." 

"Bat  when  he  can  afford  to  marry,  he 
Bay  return  for  you,  if  your  affections 
remain  unchanged,  and  if  you  can  make  up 
joor  mind  to  go  to  such  a  far  distant 
had." 

"I  do  not  mind  that  in  the  least.  I 
should  like  of  all  things  in  the  world  to 
^  carried  about  in  a  palanquin  like 
Ulla  Rookh.  But  Andrew,  you  see,  could 
K)t  return  for  ten  years  at  the  very 
Joonest.'* 

''Could  you  not  accompany  him  next 
fear  then,  or  would  your  father  object  ?" 

"That  is  what  Andrew  wishes,  and 
indeed  what  I  wish  myself,  though  it  would 
^  dreadful  to  leave  my  father  and  mother, 
uid  yon,  dear  Isabella,  and  all  my  friends 
^ ;  but  it  seems  it  cannot  be.  Andrew 
uid  I  declared  to  papa  and  Mr.  Bell  the 
^e  of  our  attachment.  At  first  they 
treated  the  matter  jestingly,  especially  Mr, 
Ml.  At  last,  however,  they  spoke  seriously. 
P^pa  said,  that  he  and  Mr.  Bell  had  both 
TOt  with  a  great  loss  lately  by  the  failure 
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of  a  banking  company  in  Edinburgh,  ai 
that  at  present  he  could  give  me  nothin 
Papa  has  very  strict  notions  in  mon< 
matters,  about  not  borrowing,  and  confon 
ing  to  one's  means  and  all  that,  you  mv 
know,  and  Mr.  Bell  really  appears  to 
in  difficulties  at  present.  Indeed  I  fom 
that  papa  was  to  advance  the  money! 
Andrew's  outfit  and  passage,  and  that 
was  positively  all  he  could  afford  to  1 
out  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  vrith  tl 
loss,  and  the  prospect  of  James  going 
Oxford  the  year  after  next,  he  is  very  mu 
straitened  at  present.  One  comfort,  ho 
ever,  is  that  one  can  always  depend  up 
papa  telling  the  exact  truth,  one  fe 
certain  that  he  is  not  inventing  difficult^ 
So  I  fear  we  must  just  make  up  our  mio 
for  ten  endless  years." 

As  this  frightful  alternative  present 
itself,  poor  Helen  burst  into  tears.  Isabe 
felt  real  pity  for  her.  She  now  believ 
that  her  cousin's  attachment  must  be  re 
and  not  imaginary  as  she  had  been  hithei 
led  to  believe  from  the  fantastic  mode 
which  it  was  usually  expressed.    It  woi 
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hrve  co6t  her  nothidg  to  promise  Helen 

the  mm  of  money  necessary  to  convey 

iierto  India,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the 

Tojige.     She    was    only    withheld    from 

bestowing  immediate  comfort,  hy  the  con- 

aderation  that  she  might  he  acting  im- 

[    pnidently,  and  that  instead  of  promoting 

\a  coQsin'a  real   interest,    her  promises 

night  be  militating  against  it. 

Helen's  heart  was  good,  but  her  judg- 
Qeut  was  weak.  Isabella  felt  as  much 
dependence  upon  her  uncle's  perfect  veracity 
tt  any  of  his  own  daughters  could  possibly 
do ;  yet  she  thought  it  possible,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  he  might  not  have 
been  sorry  for  having  a  legitimate  excuse  to 
break  off  a  match  which  he  might  have 
Sood  reasons  to  consider  rash  and  impru- 
dent.   Therefore,  she  only  said : 

"I  win  speftk  to  your  papa  on  your 
iCGoont,  Helen,  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
^haps  we  might  be  able  to  come  to  some 
istis&ctory  arrangement." 

"Thank  you,  my  dearest  cousin,"  cried 
Hdea,  drying  her  tears,  ^'  I  really  feel  as 
if  I  had  a  dagger  in  my  heart.     If  you 
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can  remove  it,  I  shall  be  eternally  oblig 
to  you  ;  but  we  had  better  go  home  now. 
After  breakfast,  Isabella  followed  1 
uncle  out  of  the  parlour,  and  requested 
short  interview  with  him.  He  led  1 
into  what  was  emphatically  styled  " 
room."  It  was  rather  a  nondescript  s 
of  an  apartment.  One  side  was  fit 
up  with  book-shelves  well-filled  and  nea 
arranged,  while  on  the  other,  suspen( 
upon  pegs,  hung  a  frieze  great  coat^ 
immense  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  a  b 
bonnet,  a  shepherd's  plaid,  and  a  rid 
whip.  The  chimney-piece  was  ornamen 
by  a  number  of  mineralogical  specimc 
pebbles  and  jaspers,  with  a  fox's  hm 
and  the  antlers  ef  a  red  deer.  Ovei 
hung  an  engraved  likeness  of  two  of 
Cadyon  wild  cattle,  and  a  miniature 
Mrs.  Lorraine.  On  the  table  lay  an  O] 
writing-desk  of  large  dimensions,  sc 
newspapers,  and  several  magazines  t 
pamphlets,  chiefly  on  agricultural  subje< 
A  gun  and  some  fishing  rods  stood  in  < 
comer.  Mr.  Lorraine  placed  a  chair 
his  niece,  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  1 
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"Now,"  said  he  playfully,  "  what  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  weighty  consultatioa  ?" 

babeDa  related  to  him  briefly  the  conver- 
ntioD  that  had  passed  betwixt  Helen  and 
liOBelf  before  breakfast,  expressing  her 
^  of  rendering  her  cousin  any  assistance 
^  ber  power,  stating  at  the  same  time  her 
R!S8on  for  not  having  promised  it  imme- 
tely.  Her  uncle  listened  to  her  atten- 
Ny,  and  then  made  answer  : 
"So  Helen  has  made  you  her  confidante, 
^  she?  Let  me  assure  you,  however, 
^Ua,  that  in  doing  this,  she  has  not 

^  actuated  by  selfish  motives.     Helen 

• 

tt  not  a  clever  girl — indeed  in  some  respects 
^e  is  a  very  silly  one ;  but  her  heart  is 
9M)d,  and  her  intentions  are  upright.  She 
^  incapable  of  endeavouring  to  entrap 
*Dy  one's  promises  by  a  studied  display ; 
i  was  your  sympathy  only  she  aimed  at 
^curing.  It  is  fortunate  you  did  not  give 
^^'^^fance  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  suggested 
"y  her  words,  as  it  would  only  have  been 
^ing  fruitless  expectation  and  preparing, 
^^^  poor  Helen,  a  still  more  doleful  disap- 
Poitttmeut." 

N  3 
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''Do  you  then,  as  I  suspected,  diff 
prove  entirely  of  this  connexion  ?^' 

''No,  not  entirely*  Andrew  Bell  1 
naturally  a  weak  understanding,  but 
has  been  respectably  educated.  He  1 
no  vicious  habits,  but  on  the  contrary, 
well-principled  and  steady.  The  wc 
would  certainly  not  consider  him  a  ff 
match  for  Helen ;  but  where  there 
no  moral  obstacles,  no  absolute  dispai 
of  ranks,  it  is,  I  think,  a  thankless  ti 
to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  two  yoi 
people,  where  they  have  enough  to  I 
upon  suitably  in  their  own  sphere  of  1 
and  where  they  do  not  require  to  begin 
borrowing." 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Isabe 
"  I  should  be  a  very  lenient  creditor ;  \ 
besides,  I  have  really  more  money  tha 
require.  To  part  with  a  few  hund 
pounds,  or  a  thousand,  or  even  m< 
would  not  cause  me  the  slightest  inc 
venience." 

"And  do  you  really  imagine  that 
would  thus  take  advantage  of  a  mom 
of   youthful    generosity,   to    which    li 
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years  may,  perhaps,  give  the  harsher  name 

"  Me  advantage !    I  do  not  understand 

yoQi  mj  dear  uncle.  Is  it  not  my  own 
ofer?  Do  I  not  act  with  my  eyes  open? 
I  am  g[  age  and  quite  competent  you  know 
io  judge  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  myself/' 

"Are  you  aware  that  it  may  he  out 
rf  my  power  to  repay  you  for  a  great 
number  of  years  ?'' 

"Should  you  never  repay  me,  I  shall 
only  be  so  much  the  happier.  Oh,  my  dear 
Qude!  do  not  deny  me  the  pleasure  of 
^g  ahle  to  show  my  sense  of  the  great 
kindness  I  have  experienced  from  yourself 
ttdyour  family." 

''My  dear  niece/'  said  her  uncle,  taking 
ber  hand  affectionately,  ''  I  thank  God 
that  it  has  heen  in  our  power  to  make  you 
comfortable.  I  require  no  additional  proof 
^  your  affection.  The  general  tenor  of  your 
induct  is  sufficient,  I  believe  in  it.  I  regard 
you  as  my  own  daughter." 

"Then  act  as  if  you  did.  Treat  me 
like  a  daughter  and  not  like  an  alien.  Ah, 
n^y  dear  uncle !  you  who  are  so  good,  why 
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do  you  refuse  to  make  three  human  bein^ 
happy  ?" 

"  Good  !"  said  Mr.  Lorraine  ;  "  yes, 
would  be  very  good,  very  disinterested 
rob  my  niece  in  order  to  get  my  daught 
married.  You  talk  foolishly,  Isabella ;  b 
you  will  live  to  be  better  aware  of  tl 
value  of  money  before  many  years  ha 
passed  over  your  head.  You  will  gain  mo: 
wisdom,  and  you  shall  never  have  it  i 
your  power  to  reproach  me  with  havii 
abused  your  inexperience." 

^^  Indeed,  you  do  me  injustice.  I  do  m 
pretend  to  despise  riches,  I  do  not  lo^ 
them  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sal 
of  what  they  can  procure,  and  surely  whc 
they  can  be  made  the  means  of  bestowii 
happiness,  we  ought  only  too  gladly  to  seis 
the  opportunity  presented  to  us  with  gral 
tude  and  thankfulness,  for  what  is  to  I 
put  in  comparison  with  happiness — tl 
scope  and  aim  of  every  wish — ^withoi 
which,  all  our  possessions  are  valai 
less  ?" 

"  Very  true  ;  but  you  speak  as  if  Helen 
happiness    and    yours  were    identical 
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ctuiQOt  see  how  her  marriage  is  to  conduce 

to  yoflf  felicity/* 
''It  will  conduce  to  hers,  and  thereby 

(onuQe.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitary 
iippiness.  I  appeal  to  your  own  heart, 
^  dear  uncle,  and  feel  secure  of  a  con- 
fintting  answer.  True  happiness,  even  on 
orth,  must  be  a  shadow,  a  type  of  that 
wliich  is  to  come;  the  same  in  nature, 
different  only  in  degree.  Heavenly  happi- 
oess,  we  are  told,  is  to  consist  in  love ; 
uid  love  implies  a  number.  How  it  mul- 
t^Iies  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment  when 
we  can  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
liow  infinitely  it  heightens  our  own  joy 
^en  we  can  believe  that  it  awakens  an 
^0  in  the  bosom  of  those  we  love." 

*'  You  are  a  young  enthusiast,"  said  Mr. 
I^rraine  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  mingled 
with  a  shade  of  melancholy.  **  Do  you 
^^  reckon  for  nothing  the  consequence 
which  wealth  bestows ;  the  respectful  ob- 
fi^ances  which  it  commands;  the  per- 
^oal  indulgences  which  it  procures;  the 
^loiration,  I  might  almost  say  the  adu- 
lation which  everywhere  attends  it  ?  Depend 
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upon  it,  you  will  not  always  think  as  yo 
do  now," 

*'  Indeed,  my  dear  uncle,  I  feel  almost- 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  shall.  I  do  n< 
pretend  to  contemn  altogether  the  advai 
tages  you  have  enumerated ;  but  surely- 
surely  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  resul 
ing  from  having  won  the  true  affection  « 
our  fellow-creatures.  Wealth  hoarded,  < 
spent  upon  self-gratification  may  flatter  oi 
vanity,  or  command  the  obsequious  respe 
of  the  vulgar-minded;  but  wealth  we) 
spent  only  can  procure  the  real  respec 
the  heart-felt  love  of  the  good  and  tl 
noble,  of  those  alone  whose  approbation 
worth  having  i  and  who— who  would  prefi 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the  appearatu 
to  the  reality  ?  Do  not  tell  me  that  my  ides 
win  change.  Do  not  say  that  the  feeliof 
become  cold  and  hardened  by  intercoun 
with  the  world.  The  person  may  becom 
faded  and  worn  out ;  the  eye  may  be  din 
and  the  voice  may  have  ceased  to  charm 
beauty  may  have  fled,  and  wit  may  be  n 
more ;  the  bright  hopes  of  youth  may  b 
dead,  or  rather  may  have  withered  on  eart! 
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to  blottom  in  Heaven ;  but  the  heart — ^the 
heart  does  not  grow  old ;  no,  it  becomes 
iDore  tenderi  more  rigorous,  more  beautiful 
bm  the  culture  of  its  affections,  and  from 
tbe  exercise  of  its  sympathies.  It  is  that 
tower  of  an  immortal  clime,  which  will 
pow  beautiful  even  here,  nursed  in  the 
hot-bed  of  love,  and  will  then  bloom  anew 
in  tenfold  loveliness,  amid  the  more  con- 
genial influences  of  those  blessed  regions 
where  it  is  indigenous  and  everlasting.  I 
ihonld,  indeed,  be  miserable,  were  this  not 
my  finn  belief.  I  feel  certain,  my  dear 
nnde,  that  it  is  yours — show  me  then  that 
;oa  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it 
u  mine,  and  do  not  deny  my  earnest 
w?ae8t." 

**Good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  **who 
could  deny  you  any  request,  even  to  your 
own  prejudice." 

**  You  grant  it  then.  Thank  you — thank 
jou." 

''  But  what  will  the  world  say,  Isabella  ? 
^  not  you  think  they  will  say  that  I  have 
W^en  advantage  of  yoiwr  inexperience  ?" 


«.. 
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^*  But  is  it  of  any  consequence  what  the 
world  says  ?" 

*^  By  the  world,  I  mean  those  among . 
whom  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  dwell,  and  surely  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  endeavour  to  stand  well  in  the 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  must  pass 
our  lives/* 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  uncle,  but 
is  not  this  worldly  wisdom  ?'* 

**  No,  my  dear  niece,  this  is  not  worldly 
wisdom.  Worldly  wisdom,  that  is  to 
say  the  wisdom  of  worldly  men,  of  those 
who  seek  to  promote  worldly  and  selfish 
ends,  consists  merely  in  the  observance  of 
the  outward  demonstrations  of  rectitude, 
being  well  aware  of  the  value  of  character ; 
but  when  a  higher  good,  that  is  to  say  a 
more  immediate  or  more  alluring  gratifica- 
tion appears  in  view,  in  order  to  obtain, 
it  they  hesitate  not,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  impunity,  to  sacrifice  what  was  never 
more  than  the  semblance  of  virtue,  assumed 
for  the  furtherance  of  designs  remote,  in- 
deed, from  those  of  equity  or  benevolence. 
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Tme  wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  so  acts  that 
;  she  mj  walk  without  fear,  that  her  very 
\  motives  may  be  unsuspected,  that  she  may 
M  defiance  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
malidons,  and  command  the  esteem  of  the 
worid.  She  does  not  seek  the  praise  of 
inen,  but  in  the  language  of  Scripture  '  she 
kts  her  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  her  works,  and  glorify  her 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.' " 

'' I  understand  you,''  said  Isabella,  '^  but 
^  this  does  not  apply  in  the  present 
uutance.  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
Toonelf,  that,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
iH)  sentiment  in  its  nature,  however  excel- 
kot,  which  by  being  pushed  to  an  extre- 
mity and  trespassing  on  the  dominions  of 
iti  sister  virtues,  may  not  be  rendered 
pernicious." 

"  Yes,  the  just  limitation  of  every  rule 
of  right,  is  where  it  is  found  to  encroach 
upon  a  higher  moral  obligation.  To  pre- 
serve a  just  balance  of  the  virtues,  is  the 
ittribute  of  God  alone,  but  the  more  nearly 
re  can  attain  to    the  great  model,  the 
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nearer  we  shall  be  to  perfectkm ;  and  it 
precisely  this  opinion  which  induces  n 
to  comply  with  your  wishes  in  the  preae 
instance.  I  am  convinced  of  the  puii 
of  my  own  motives,  and  the  stabOi 
of  your  intentions.  I  see  that  you  i 
not  act  from  a  momentary  impulse,  b 
from  a  fixed  principle.  We  are  mutual 
^satisfied/' 

''  I  can  answer  for  myself/'  said  Isabd 
smiling,  ^^  and  as  for  you,  I  have  you  ft 
now,  for  remember  you  have  given  yo 
promise." 

Her  uncle  shook  his  head  at  her  as  1 
replied  with  an  air  of  comic  gravity. 

**  Oh  woman,  woman,  it  was  ever  yo 
fair  words,  and  your  fairer  smiles  wfak 
tempted  man  to  swerve  from  the  dictat 
of  virtue." 

^*  You  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
favour,  I  see,"  said  Isabella. 

''In  that,  I  am  better  skilled  tti 
you,  Isabella,  as  you  seem  to  transmute 
fs^vour  granted  into  a  fieivour  received.  B 
now  I  have  my  request  to  make ;  a  reque 
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honmr,  which  I  trust  is  unnecessary, 
iviMft  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  unne- 
KKBiy  to  make  in  words.  I  trust  our 
tDdoct  has  aLready  made  our  wishes 
rident.  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Isabella, 
f  the  clause  in  your  mother's  will,  which 
ly  naturally  and  properly  consigned  the 
perintendence  of  your  education  to  the 
le  (rf  her.earliest  and  most  intimate  friend, 
h.  Manners.  Perhaps,  you  are  also 
mt  that  she  disclaimed  all  desire  to  bias 
lar  decision  in  the  choice  of  a  residence, 
len  you  should  have  reached  years  of 
ttmity.  Mrs.  Manners,  doubtless,  has 
lay  claims  upon  your  gratitude  and 
bction,  but  she  has  not  the  same  claims 
ion  your  society  which  I  have.  I  am 
w  nearest  living  relation ;  your  father 
18  my  only  brother,  and  I  love  his 
Qghter  as  if  she  were  my  own.  If  I  have 
t  hitherto  showed  for  you  the  solicitude 
a  father,  it  is  because  circumstances 
tr  which  I  had  no  control,  have  placed  it 
of  my  power  to  do  so.  Your  aimt^  as 
1  as  myself,  is  anxious  that  you  should 
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in  vain  to  dispute  with  jrou;  experience 
has  shown  me  that  you  are  not  to  be  con- 
vinced." 

''Experience  will  show  you  the  reverse 
some  day  I  hope,  not  on  that  subject  how- 
ever ;  on  that  subject  I  will  dispute,  even 
with  you." 

**  I  know — I  know.  Like  many  other 
people,  you  think  arguments  which 
strengthen  your  own  previously  conceived 
opinions,  which  coincide  with  your  own 
views,  very  luminous  and  unanswerable." 

Isabella  spoke  jestingly.  Melville  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone,  though  in  his  words 
there  seemed  to  lurk  a  serious  meaning. 
**  You  shall  not  draw  me  into  an  argument 
at  present.  Experience  shall  show  you 
that  I  do  not,  as  some  one  has  said  Dr. 
Thornton  did,  argue  for  victory  rather  than 
for  truth.  Jlot-tempered  I  know  I  am,  but 
may  the  world  never  teach  you,  as  it  has 
almost  taught  me,  to  consider  its  virtues 
and  its  gratitude,  as  but  the  illusions  of 
romance ;  and  oh  1  above  all  things,  may 
it  never  teach  you  to  distrust  the  happiness 
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derived  firom  disinterested' affection.  This 
morniog  you  have  refreshed  my  heart  by 
pioviDg  by  your  conduct  the  real  existence 
of  motives,  which  I  feared  lived  only  in  the 
visioDS  of  those  who  find  it  much  more  easy 
to  imagine  what  they  would  do  in  other 
circmnstances,  than  to  act  the  best  in  those 
in  which  they  have  been  placed." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Lorrainei  wearing  a  large  white  apron, 
her  cuffs  turned  up,  and  carrying  a  basket 
M  of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  bunch 
in  the  other. 

"  The  key  of  the  high  store-closet  is  not 
to  he  seen  anywhere,  and  I  cannot  tell 
what  we  are  to  do  for  want  of  apples  for 
the  mffl^.  Isabella,  my  dear,  I  thought 
you  had  been  with  your  uncle.    I  am  so 

jlad  I  have  got  you  at  any  rate.    That  key 

• 

tt  really  provoking.  Mr.  Melville,  I  aip 
sure,  I  beg  pardon.  Where  can  it  be — I 
^)e  you  are  well.  Mr.  Lorraine  will  be 
htte  immediately.  Run  down,  my  dear, 
^d  look  after  my  little  biscuits  ;  cook  will 
let  them  bum,  I  am  sure.  And  the  key,  I 
think  I  saw  you  with  it  yesterday." 
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''  What  is  this  ?"  said  Isabella,  taking  8  ] 

key  from  the  basket.  j 

"  The  very  key,  I  declare.  How  stupid  I  I 

am !    and  here  is  Mr.  Lorraine.     Excuse  ^ 

us,   Mr.   Melville;   good   morning.      Run  j 

down  and  look  after  the  cakes,  my  dear,  ' 
while  I  go  to  the  high  store-room.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  Isabella  saw 
no  more  of  Melville.     He  had,  it  is  true, 
J^nonce  or  twice  at  Linn  wood,  but  had 
^ways  missed  her.     In  the  mean  time,  she 
^ent  almost  daily  to  Staines  Moor.    About 
^Ws  time,  she  began  to  remark  a  considera- 
te change  in  Jessie  Tulloch.     Formerly, 
*^  spirits,  though  never  high,  had  always 
'^n  equal,  and  invariably  cheerful.     Now, 
•'^e  frequently  appeared  to  labour  under 
^ere  depression,  while  at  other  times  she 
Manifested  a  degree  of  nervous  excitement, 
apparently  very   foreign   to  her  naturally 
placid  temperament.     Occasionally  also  her 
pale  cheeks   were  flushed  with   a  hectic 
glow,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  an  ominous 
brilliancy.     She  was  also  much  distressed 
"Y  a  violent    cough,    which    sometimes 
*^^ed  as  if  it  would  exhaust  her  feeble 
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frame.     To    all    inquiries,    her    consi 
answer  was : 

"I  am  quite  well,  thank  you.  I  I 
sometimes  a  pain  in  my  side ;  bat  tha 
nothing,  you  know/' 

Isabella  requested  Dr.  Morton,  the  m 
cal  adviser    and   intimate  friend   of 
uncle's  family,  to  visit  her,  and  if  it 
necessary,  prescribe  for  her.     He  did 
and  Jessie  was  grateful,    as  well  for 
benevolence  which  prompted  the  requ 
as  for  that  which  comphed  with  it. 

Dr.  Morton's  opinion  confirmed  Isabel 
fears,  and  gave  a  defined  form  to  the  va 
apprehensions  which,  like  shadows  of 
evil  to  come,  had  previously  haunted 
mind.  He  thought  Jessie's  a  case  of  di 
seated  pulmonary  consumption.  ^'It 
taken,"  he  said,  '^  so  deep  a  root  in  her  c 
stitution,  as  effectually  to  preclude  all  h 
of  its  ever  being  eradicated.  All  i 
could  be  done  for  her,  was  to  attemp 
ameliorate  the  symptoms,  and  alleviatei 
far  as  possible,  the  sufferings  which  n 
probably  in  store."  He  promised  the  ai( 
his  medical  skill,  while  Isabella  engagec 
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procure  those  numerous  comforts  and  alle- 
viadoos  which  money  can  purchase. 

She  grieved  sincerely  for  her  humble 
friend,  especially  as  poor  Jessie  herself 
appeared  so  anxious  to  live.  She  seemed 
desirous  to  conceal  from  herself  every 
appearance  of  danger,  and  to  reason  her- 
tdf  out  of  the  belief  of  their  being  any  in 
cristence.  Yet  her  very  endeavours  to  this 
c&ct,  manifested  the  inward  conviction 
she  had  of  the  precarious  state  of  her 
health — a  conviction  which  she  shunned 
to  have  confirmed,  and  which  she  laboured 
to  falsify. 
One  day  she  said  to  Isabella : — 
"What  would  become  of  my  grand- 
»»other  if  I  were  to  die?  The  Lord 
'^ows  that  it  is  not  because  I  love  this 
^W  that  I  wish  to  live ;  for  I  have  never 
*^d  happiness  here.  But  who  will  sup- 
W  her  when  I  am  gone?  Who  will 
^  her  old  eyes  !  Woes  me,  if  it  would 
*^t  please  the  Lord  to  spare  me  till  then, 
'  ^ould  willingly  go,  for  my  work  here 
^^  be  finished  !  But  I  am  no  sae  ill  as 
'  whiles  think.     I  am  well,   and  111  get 

o*2 
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more  strength.    You  think  me  ill,  I 
but   I   am  better   than   you  think, 
don't  know  how  strong  I  feel  whiles, 
doctor  does  not  think  me  sae  very 
does  he  ?     He  does  not  think  me  dyin§ 

Unprepared  as  she  was  for  the  ques' 
Isabella  knew  not  what  to  answer  ;  but 
countenance  was  sufficiently  expressi^ 
her  feelings  and  opinions. 

**  I  see — I  see,"  cried  Jessie,  "  he 
think  so ! — Oh,  my  poor  grandmother ! 

*'  Your    grandmother/'    said    Isal 
"  shall  never  want  a  comfort  which 
in  my  power  to  bestow." 

"  Oh  God  bless  you  for  that !  more 
than  for  all  your  goodness  to  myself." 

"  But  the  doctor  says,  Jessie,  that  y 
that  you  may  live  for  some  time." 

''Does  he?  Then  perhaps  I  may 
till — but  His  will  be  done  !  And  so  1 
dying  1"  she  said,  an  air  of  solen 
diffusing  itself  over  her  whole  appeara 
"  It  seems  awful  to  see  death  so  i 
but  I  cannot  believe  it  yet.  I  cannot 
yet  that  it  must  be  true.  I  must  bring 
mind  to  it — I  must." 
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"S&ould   you    like  to  be   alpne  now, 

Jme?" 

"if  70U  please,  ma'am,  I  could  not  bid 

yoDgo;  but  I  would  like  to  be  alone  just 

Dot.   I  want  time.      I — ^but,   oh  !  come 

•gainsoon,  ma'am.  Come  often,  as  long — " 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  and 

Isabella  was  only  able  to  bid  her  a  mute 

ftrewell.    The  dreaded  disclosure  was  now, 

Wcfer,  made,  and  as  gently  as  possible 

kad  poor  Jessie  been  taught  to  behold  at 

iand  that  dark  and  gloomy  passage,  the 

pilgrim's  last  and  dreariest   stage   on  his 

^ay  to  the  home  of  the  blessed. 

StraDge  are  the  transitions  of  life  ! 
Strange  must  also  be  the  transitions  in 
a  record  of  life !  On  reaching  Linnwood 
after  this  melancholy  interview  with  poor 
Jessie,  Isabella  found  Mr.  Heriot  there. 
He  had  come  to  make  the  final  arrange- 
ments respecting  their  long  talked  of 
excursion  to  Loch  Bower  Priory.  Mrs. 
^kain  and  Miss  Hunter  had  both 
^t^  to  be  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Mackain, 
^eed,  was  quite  charmed  at  the  thoughts 
°^  it.  At  her  particular  request,  Mr.  Heriot 
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had  invited  Mr.  Melville  and  his  mothi 
accompany  them,  which  they  had  ag 
to  do. 

As  Mr.  Heriot  said  this,  he  gla 
significantly  at  Rose,  and  then  at  Isal 
Rose  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
endeavoured  to  look  embarrassed,  ^ 
at  the  same  tune  she  stole  a  furtive  g] 
at  Mr.  Heriot,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
understood  him. 

Astonished  and  shocked  by  her  coi] 
artful  duplicity,  Isabella  coloured  de 
but  looked  up  fearlessly,  first  at 
Heriot,  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
then  fixed  her  eyes  on  Rose  with  a 
keen  gaze.  Rose  did  not  appear  to 
particularly  comfortable  under  this  sei 
ing  scrutiny ;  if  she  had  not  really  blu 
before,  she  certainly  did  so  now. 

Fortunately  for  her  she  was  relieved 
the  somewhat  awkward  situation  in  ir 
she  had  placed  herself,  by  her  mot 
anxiety  to  promote  the  creature  comfoi 
her  companions  during  the  ensuing 
nic.  She  plied  Mr.  Heriot  with  a  m 
plicity  of  questions  and  opinions  concei 
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pies  and  cold  fowls,  sherry  and  champagne, 

ta&Moths,  and  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Heriot,  to  whom,  at  any  other  time, 

nch  an  inundation  of  words,  and  on  such 

a  wbject,  would  have  been  altogether  in. 

tolerable,  such  was  now  the  comfortable 

complacency  of  his  spirits,    bore  it  with 

exemplary  fortitude,  and  replied,  when  a 

momentary  pause  afforded  him  an  oppor- 

tnnitjr. 

He  and  Mr.  Melville,  he  said,  had  arranged 
to  provide  the  fluids  ;  the  more  solid  part 
^  the  entertainment  was  to  be  left  to  the 
^^perintendence    of   Mrs.    Lorraine,    and 
Mrs.  Mackain.    The  latter  was  to  call  at 
Linnwood  the  following  day,  that  the  pre- 
liminaries might  be  finally  adjusted.     In 
tile  meantime,  it  had  been  resolved,  should 
^t  meet  the  approbation  of  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
^  the  young  ladies,  that  the  party  should 
^Bsemble  at  Birchmount  the  following  Tues- 
^7}  at  two  o'clock  precisely.     Birchmount 
^98  on  the  direct  road  to  Loch  Bower, 
^  two  was  sufficiently  early,  as  the  days 
^W  still  not  much  beyond  their  longest, 
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and  as  summer  afternoons  are  generally 
more  agreeable  than  summer  mornings. 

*'I  am  sure,  Miss  Isabella/'  said  Mr. 
Heriot,  "  you  will  be  charmed  with  the 
sunset  view  from  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  ruin.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  spot  in  our  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  I  love  beauty/'  said  Isabella,  '^  at  all 
times,  but  when  its  charms  are  heightened 
by,  and  in  association  with,  the  long 
passed  away  ages  of  romance,  then  it  is 
altogether  irresistible." 

"  You  would  like  to  travel  in  Greece," 
said  Mr.  Heriot ;  **  there,  amid  scenery 
comprising  every  form  of.  natural  beauty, 
and  in  a  country  blessed  with  a  climate 
in  harmony  with  the  other  gifts  of  nature, 
you  would  behold  the  wonderful  relics  of 
the  most  polished  nation  of  ancient  times 
— perhaps  of  any  time ;  buildings  even  in 
their  ruins  so  majestic  as  to  show  that  the 
genius  of  the  people  to  whom  they  owed 
their  birth,  must,  indeed,  have  been  sub- 
lime." 
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"Perhaps/*  said  Isabella,   "  you  would 

^  my  taste  altogether  despicable,  if  I 

^  to  confess  that  I  have  always   felt 

f^ter  admiration  for  the   massive  gran- 

^of  a  Grothic  edifice,  with  the  shadowy 

"Duiess  of  its  long  aisles  and  fretted  arches, 

"^  for    all   the    classic    elegance  of   a 

"^an  temple.     I  know  almost  nothing 

^  architecture,    but  it  seems   to   me   as 

if  the  styles   we   have    alluded   to   were 

^nently  characteristic  of   the    separate 

nations  to  which  they  owed  their  existence. 

Tbe  one,  noble,  graceful,  severe,  courting 

and  satisfying  in  every  point  the  narrowest 

inspection :  the  other,  wild,  romantic,  awe- 

inspiring,  and  subduing  the  mind  by  the 

▼eiy  charm  of  a  dreamy  uncertainty,  which 

enrelopes,  as  with  a  veil,  the  stately  struc- 

toes,  as  well  as  the  legendary  history  of 

oar  warlike,  though  unlettered  ancestors. 

I  see  you  think  my  taste  shocking.'' 

"No,  not  shocking,  only  mistaken. 
Gfood  taste  is  rarely  inherent ;  like  most  of 
he  other  mental  qualities,  taste  requires 
0    be    educated.     It    is   frequently  mis- 

o  3 
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directed  by  the  nnenliglitened  guidance 
those  to  whom  its  management  has  be< 
committed,  and  even  more  frequently  ati 
being  left  to  its  own  pilotage,  it  in 
rieceive  an  improper  bent  from  untows 
circumstances.  This,  I  suspect,  hasb( 
the  case  with  yours.  It  is  far  from  be: 
unnatural,  yet  I  think  I  might  venture 
assert  that,  as  you  grow  older,  as  your  ta 
becomes  more  cultivated,  your  opinions  ^ 
change." 

**I  would  advise    you,"    said    Isabe 
smiling,     "  to    beware    of    asserting 
confidently,   lest   even    you,   Mr.    Her 
should  be  proved  to  be  mistaken." 

Mr.  Heriot  could  not  avoid  be 
aware  of  the  satirical  meaning  embodiec 
Isabella's  caution;  but  so  great  was  o 
his  admiration  for  her,  that  in  her  he  co 
not  only  overlook  a  solecism  in  good  tai 
but  a  jest  at  his  own  expense.  ^ 
Lorraine,  who  had  understood  nothing 
what  had  passed  during  the  last 
minutes,  but  who  had  heard  the  w 
*  taste'  recur  frequently,  now  began : 

•'  Isabella  has  very  good  taste,  very  g^ 
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taste,  indeed,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Heriot. 

Sic  made  me  a  very  neat  cap,  yesterday, 

wDy  a  very  pretty  cap — quite  as  nice  as  if 

I  liad  paid  three  guineas  for  it  at  Mrs. 

Williams*,  or  Cameron  and  Violard's.     And 

i  know  really  very  few  people  who  have  so 

Hiiich  taste  as  she  has  in  setting   out    a 

t«bIeto  advantage — she  always  helps  me, 

for   one    cannot    trust    these    things    to 

servants.     Rose,  too,  has  an  excellent  taste 

^  dress.     I   always   consult  her  when   I 

*^  going  to  buy  anything." 

*'  You  really  praise  us  too  much  to  our 
^^^ces,  mamma,"  said  Rose. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  never  be  ashamed  !  So 
^4r8.  Mackain  is  to  be  here  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Heriot  ?" 

Mr.  Heriot  replied  in  the   aflSrmative, 

^t  the  same  time  rising  to   take    leave. 

^bella  was  much  delighted  at  the  near 

pwgpect  of  this  pic-nic  to   Loch   Bower. 

Sl^e  had  begun  to  fear,  that,  like  many 

things  long  spoken  of,  it  might  never  be 

put  in  execution.     She  had   a  real  taste 

fe  scenery,   and  a  decided  penchant    for 
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ruins,  dispositions  which  it  had  rarely  been 
in  her  power  to  gratify,  and  which  she 
now  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge,  in  anticipation,  at  least. 
If  anything  could  enhance  the  plea- 
sure she  promised  herself,  it  was  the 
certainty  that  Melville  was  to  be  of  the 
party.  He  was  exactly  the  person  who 
could  sympathise  with  her  upon  such  an 
occasion.  The  party,  in  general,  knew 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  They 
could  exclaim,  to  be  sure,  at  proper  in* 
tervals,  **  beautiful"  and  '*  charming,"  but 
then  they  did  so  because  it  was  fashionable 
to  do  so,  and  because  they  were,  or  wished 
to  be,  fashionable  people.  Mr.  Heriot,  it  was 
true,  really  could  appreciate  fine  scenery, 
but  his  admiration  proceeded  from  the 
mind  rather  than  from  the  heart.  He 
seemed  to  understand  the  beautiful  rather 
than  to  feel  it.  He  was  a  critic — ^Melville 
an  admirer. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  the  mor- 
row Mrs.  Mackain,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Hunter.    Mrs.  Lorraine  was  in  her  glory, 
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1  long  and   eloquently  she   discoursed 

cold  fowls,  tongue,  and  gooseberry 
rts,   and  whether  it  would  be  possible 

not  to  have  strawberries  and  cream, 
iiss  Hunter  declared  that  strawberries 
Qd  cream,  together  with  champagne, 
i?ere  enough  to  make  everybody  ill,** 
tod  that  she  thought  'Uhere  was  quite 
QOQgh  to  eat  without  troubling  their  heads 
boat  strawberries  and  cream."  But, 
lough  very  pliable  on  most  occasions,  in 
-rown  peculiar  province,  within  the  limits 

which  was  included  the  question  at 
sue,  Mrs.  Lorraine  would  submit  her 
i^inions  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Miss  Susy 
iiiDter,  that  self-elected  supreme  judge  in 
il  affairs,  corporeal  or  spiritual,  pertaining 
^  the  human  race. 

"  Everybody  is  fond  of  strawberries  and 
^i^Wi,"  she  said,  *'  and  as  for  the  trouble, 
^  Hunter,  leave  the  trouble  to  me.  We 
l^ve  plenty  of  strawberries  in  the  garden, 
^d  plenty  of  cream  in  the  dairy." 

"Some  people  are  well  oflf,"  said  Miss 
^i  *'  but  for  us  who  live  in  the  town  it 
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is  very  different,  when  we  have  to  p 
hand  into  our  pocket  for  every  littli 
we  want.  One  has  to  study  ecc 
though  to  he  sure  some  people  do  no 
to  mind.  There's  Mrs.  Johnstone, 
the  minister's  wife,  with  her  seven  1 
how  she  gets  ends  to  meet  with  as 
mouths  to  feed,  I  sometimes  ¥i 
Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Lorraine^ 
her  the  other  day  at  Wells  buyin 
pints  of  strawberries,  because  thei 
had  failed,  forsooth,  and  afterwai 
Jenny  Dunn's  getting  a  bottle  of  c: 
Many  a  one  as  good  as  her  woul( 
such  a  family  as  hers  on  barley  skont 
pease*meal  bannocks,  but  they  musi 
their  fine  bread  sent  them  up. 
minister  is  not  a  bad  preacher,  but 
a  poor  doited  body,  or  he  would  put 
to  such  waste." 

To  this  long  harangue  Mrs.  Lo 
only  replied : 

**Poor  things!  I  dare  say  the  s 
berries  would  be  a  great  treat  to  thei 
have  always  intended  to  send  them 
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DJielf;  but  somehow  or  other  I  have 
Iwiyg  forgotten.  Helen — Isabella,  do  not 
ijet  to  remind  me  to-morrow  to  send 
Noe  strawberries  down  to  the  Manse,  and 
ro  bottles  of  cream.  But  now,  Mrs. 
adain,  about  the  rest  of  the  things  we 
B  to  take?" 

''Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lorraine,  I  am  the 
^  person  in  the  world  to  consult.  I 
lUy  know  nothing  about  things  of  that 
A~rien  du  tout.  I  am  a  sad  house- 
!per.  Dear  Miss  Hunter,  I  see,  though 
'  is  too  sweet-tempered  to  scold  me, 
Quch  shocked ;  but  you  know  there  are 
f  few  people,  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
ve  one  or  so,  who  have  talents  and 
rgy  for  everything.  So  that  I  will 
e  everything  to  you,  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
know  so  well  how  to  manage,  and  if 
will  just  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
t  to  take,  I  shall  try  to  remember  to 
rm  cook,  and  no  more  about  it." 
[rs.  Lorraine  now  entered  upon  what 
to  her  an  important  and  solemn,  as 
as  highly  interesting  discussion.      At 
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last  it  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Mrs. 
Mackain  promised  to  do  her  best  not  to 
forget  what  she  was  to  provide ;  besides  to  be 
at  Mr.  Heriot's  punctually  at  two  o'clock. 

"  We  shall  have  a  most  charming  party, 
I  do  not  doubt,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  quite 
ravissant.  I  have  invited  our  cousins,  the 
Melvilies.  Rose — ah,  Rose  ! — she  is  angry 
with  me,  I  see.  She  thinks  me  a  sly 
creature,  but  you  will  forgive  me,  I  know, 
mon  ange  !'* 

*' Forgive  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mackain!'' 
cried  simple-minded  Mrs.  Lorraine,  ''Rose, 
I  dare  say,  as  well  as  myself,  is  delighted 
that  you  thought  of  inviting  them.  RoUo 
Melville  is  a  charming  young  man  —  so 
pleasant  and  frank.  Indeed,  we  have  got 
quite  to  consider  him  one  of  ourselves  ;  he 
is  here  almost  every  day— drops  in  at  all 
hours — often  when  we  are  least  expecting 
him  ;  just  as  such  a  near  neighbour  ought 
to  do.'' 

**He  must  have  plenty  of  idle  time," 
said  Miss  Hunter. 

''Ah,  I  dare  say  he  is  not  idle!"  said 
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Mrs.  Mackain,  with  a  side  glance  at 
Rose. 

"As  I  have  often  told  you,  my  dear 
Lucy,"  rejoined  Miss  Hunter,  *' you  allow 
your  good  nature  to  blind  your  judgment." 

'*  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Hunter,  you  know 
I  never  pretend  to  be  gifted  with  your 
penetration.  Indeed,  I  really  do  not  wish 
to  have  your  insight  into  people's  motives. 
It  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  poor  lazy 
me.  I  prefer  trusting  myself  to  your 
g;aidance,  and  then  I  know  I  am  safe." 

**  Nobody  can  have  the  heart  to  be  angry 
with  you,  my  dear ;  but  you  did  not  tell 
me  you  had  asked  the  Melvilles." 

"  I  could  not  leave  out  our  cousina,  you 
know — fc  cher  cousin ^^^  she  replied,  with  a 
glance  at  Rose. 

*'  Our  cousins !"  said  Miss  Hunter,  "  very 
true;  one  ought  not  to  forget  one's 
relations.  You  did  quite  right,  my  dear. 
I  am  so  glad  you  asked  them  on  every 
zccount ;  and  particularly  now  when  I 
remember  having  heard  Melville  tell  Isa- 
bella one  night  that  he  wished  so  much  they 
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could  be  at  Loch  Bower  together,  that  b.^ 
might  show  her  something — I  really  forg^*^ 
what.  In  my  own  mind  then  I  determined  t^ 
ask  him  whenever  om:  party  had  fixed  njotM^ 
the  time ;  but  it  had  completely  escaped  m.^ 
memory  again.  Melville  is  always  very 
anxious  to  show  Isabella  anything  h^ 
thinks  pretty  —  he  is  very  obliging  aad 
attentive  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  Isabella  moi^ 
be  pleased  that  he  is  to  be  with  us,  as  h^ 
will  scramble  about  the  rocks  with  heT^ 
He  is  the  only  person  besides  herself  that  is 
fond  of  that  kind  of  exercise,  and  it  will  be 
much  pleasanter  for  her  to  have  hi0 
than  to  go  alone.  He  likes,  I  think,  to  he 
a  lady's  escort." 

''  He  is  very  glad,  I  dare  say,  said  Ma 
Mackain,  '*  of  any  excuse  to  come  to 
Linn  wood." 

''  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heriot/'  contuiiied  | 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  *'  have  been  very  polite  aod  1 
attentive  to  Isabella  ever  since  she  came.  ] 
If  they  had  been  her  own  cousins  thej 
could  not  have  seemed  more  anxious  that 
she  should  see  everything  that  is   to  be 
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<m.  We  are  all  much  indebted  to  them 
<ni  iff  account." 

"We  are  forgetting  how  time  flies,  I 
tfcink,"  said  Miss  Hunter ;  **  and  I  have 
>  great  deal  of  business.  I  have  to  look 
A  open  the  parish  school,  and  to  call 
Sw  Mrs.  Black,  the  grocer's  wife,  really 
tienBible  and  genteel  woman,  who  wants 
to  ooDsult  me  about  the  education  of  her 
bttle  girls,  two  as  fine  children  as  you  ever 
^3  Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'*  responded 
tfce  latter ;  •*  they  did  not  seem  very  pretty 
children." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  they 
fltey  not  be  beauties,  but  they  are  quite  as 
jvttty  as  some  other  people's  children  that 
ia?e  been  much  cried  up.  The  little 
/ohnstones  at  the  Manse  are  not  to  be 
sompared  to  them." 

''The  little  Johnstones   are  not  pretty 
ertainly,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine;  "but. they 
re  nice,  healthy  children,  and  I  am  very 
fod  of  them." 
"  And  then,"  continued  Miss  Susy,  "  I 
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have  to  go  to  Katie  Gray,  the  plain  wor 
I  really  consider  that  a  duty — sue 
decent,  hard-working,  grateful  crea 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  She's  not 
of  your  senseless  people,  full  of  fine  1 
airs,  and  always  talking  about  their  deli< 
health  forsooth ;  but  she  has  a  pre 
sense  of  her  own  dependent  situat 
'  Miss  Hunter,'  said  she  to  me  the  ol 
day,  *  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  I 
There's  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  j 
It's  a  treat  to  see  a  rich  lady  so  go(M 
the  poor  as  you  are.  I'm  sure  I'll  nc 
forget  your  charity.'  It's  so  pleasant 
do  anything  for  a  woman  like  that, 
must,  therefore,  really  bid  you  good-1 
Mrs.  Lorraine.  Lucy  too,  I  dare  say 
anxious  to  get  back  to  her  baby." 

**  Ah,  yes !"  said  Mrs.  Mackain,  " 
sweet  little  angel!  You  young  ladies 
not  understand  a  mother's  feelings, 
your  time  is  coming.  My  sweet  1 
Augustus  is  such  a  darling.  I  am  D( 
comfortable  away  from  him,  and  particol 
to-day,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  yet 
morning." 
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*'  Indeed,  how  extraordinary !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  you  see  is — ah, 
IGss  Hunter,    how  I  wish    I    had   your 
Ktivity  1 — that    when  I  came  down  this 
naming,    nurse   informed  me  that  baby 
bd  fallen  asleep  after  his   walk,   and  I 
thought  it   a  pity  to   disturb   him,   little 
cherub  I      Nurse  is  such    a    trustworthy 
creature,  that  she  requires  no  superinten- 
dence.   I  have  perfect  confidence  in  her. 
[  It  is  such  a  comfort,  for  when  I  know  that 
he  is  with   her,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
uneasiness  on  his  account.     I  could  not  be 
more  free  from  anxiety  if  I  were  with  him. 
Indeed,  nurse  understands  how  to  manage 
him  much  better  than  I  do.      I  am  a  sad 
hongler  in  matters  of  that  kind ;"  and  Mrs. 
Hackain  hung  her  elegantly  attired  little 
head  with   a  self-satisfied   air  of  languid 
^lessness. 

"  She's  a  capital  servant,"  said  Miss 
Hunter,  "  Elopeth  Brown,  and  well  accus- 
tomed to  children.  She  was  with  Mrs. 
1^«  Anderson  in  Edinburgh  for  four  years. 
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•Your  friend  is  getting  a  treasure. 
Hunter,'  Mrs.  Anderson  said  when  I  hirtd 
her ;  '  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
recommend  a  good  servant  to  any  friend 
of  yours.  Elopeth  is  sure  to  be  comfort- 
able in  a  place  of  your  choosing/  Mnu 
Dr.  Anderson  is  a  very  superior,  sensible 
woman — a  very  sensible  woman.  But 
come  away>  Lucy,  my  dear.  Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Lorraine.  Good  morning,  young  ladies. 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  umbrellsis,  and 
be  sure  to  go  in  cotton  gowns  to  the  pic* 
nic." 

The  two  friends  departed,  leaving  Isa- 
bella rather  at  a  loss   how  to  reconcile 
Mrs.    Mackain's    perfect    freedom     from 
anxiety  on  her  baby's  account,  with  her 
previous  assertion  of  never  being  comfort- 
able away  from  him.     She  imagined,  how* 
ever,  and  most  probably  she  was   right, 
that  Mrs.  Mackain  belonged  to  a  class  of 
persons  sufficiently  numerous,  who  are  not 
rigidly  particular  in  maintaining  the  con* 
nexion  between  ideas  and  expressions,  or 
rather  who  never  seemed  to  have  learned 
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that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas.  Per- 
haps, on  consideration,  this  ought  not  to 
surprise  us,  as  people  of  this  stamp  have 
usually  no  ideas  to  express,  but  having  been 
gifted  with  language,  they  hope  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  sense  by  a  double  allow- 
ance of  sound. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ths  October  sun  was  shining  brightly  in 
4  the  -window  of  Isabella's  little  room,  when 
die  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  kind  voice 
\sj  her  l>ed-side.  She  awoke  with  the  painful 
oonsciousiiess  of  something  dreadful  having 
happened  ;  but  it  was  some  seconds  before  she 
collected  her  ideas,  and  became  alive  to  the 
fall  sense  of  her  anguish. 

"  Are  you  better  this  morning,  my  love  ?" 
said  her  aunt. 

"  Not  much,  thank  you,"  replied  Isabella 
in  a  feeble  voice. 

**  What  can  have  given  you  such  a  head- 
ache, my  dear?"  enquired  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

Isabella  could  not  reply.  She  had  turned 
her  face  from  her  aunt,  and  was  again 
weeping. 

V0I#    III.  B 
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*'  You  had  better  not  rise  to  breakfast,  I 
think." 

"  Oh  no !   I  cannot." 

' '  Let  me  see  your  face,  my  dear.  I  will 
bathe  your  head  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
water." 

Isabella  would  have  declined   her   aunt's 

■ 

remedy,  but  she  feared  to  speak,  lest  she 
should  burst  into  tears.  She  was,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  turning  towards 
her. 

"  Why  Isabella,  my  love,"  she  exclaimed, 
Vyou  have  not  been  crying?"  And  then 
struck  by  a  new  idea,  the  worthy  lady  con- 
tinued. ''  You  have  not  been  quarrelling  with 
Rollo,  have  you,  my  dear  ?  If  you  have,  yoa 
need  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  for  depend 
upon  it  you  will  make  it  all  up  the  next  tima 
you  meet.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  here 
this  morning.  Lovers'  quarrels  only  make 
them  like  each  other  the  better  after  it  is  all 
over;  and  Rollo,  though  perhaps  he  is  not 
quite  so  good-tempered  as  you  are,  is  one  ot 
the  nicest,  best  dispositioned  young  men  0 
the  world.  Your  uncle  always  says  so,  and 
we  are  both  very  happy  at  the  prospect  fif 
having  you  so  well  settled  so  near  us.    Ma 
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Qy  dear,  have  all  their  odd  ways,  and  queer 
vhiiDS.  They  are  not  like  us.  So,  my  dear, 
foa  see  you  need  not  be  so  very  much  put 
about.  RollOy  I  am  sure,  is  an  excellent 
creature." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  there  is  nobody  like 
1dm  in  this  world — no,  not  one  1" 

"  Did  he  walk  home  with  you  last  night, 
my  love  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  in  Edinburgh." 
"  In    Edinburgh.     Then    you    have    not 
qoarrelled  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  her  niece,  writhing  under 
the  agony  of  her  own  emotions,  *'  oh  no, 
my  dear  aunt !" 

"Then,  my  love,  what  is  the  matter  with 
yott?    Are  you  really  ill  ?" 

"  I  have  a  head-ache — such  a  head-ache," 
^  Isabella,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her 
dkrobbing  temples. 

'*  My  dear,  so  bad  a  head-ache  as  all  that ! 
I  lui?e  heard  of  fevers  beginning  with  head- 
^<W  I  will  send  for  the  doctor  this  minute. 
^Coes  Carruthers,  I  remember,  that  lived 
'^  at  the  last  turning  at  the  road  end 
^*tage — ^it  is  away  now,  but  it  was  there 
^  I  first  came  to  Linnwood,  and  long 

B  2 
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after — Agnes  Carruthers   had   a  brain  fever 
which — ** 

'^  But,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  not  taking  a 
fever,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  you  must  not — 
indeed,  you  must  not  send  for  the  doctor.  He 
can  do  me  no   good,  I  am  sure." 

"Well,  well,  my  love,  we  can  wait  till 
the  afternoon  at  all  events.  Here  comes  a 
doctor  who,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  will  do  you 
more  good  than  any  other.  There  is  RoUo 
Melville  galloping  across  the  lawn — I  wish 
your  uncle  saw  him  coming  that  way — I  dare 
say  he  has  come  straight  from  Edinburgh,  for 
his  horse  looks  very  warm  and  dusty.  Do 
you  think  now  that  you  will  not  rise  to 
breakfast  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,"  said  poor 
Isabella,  who,  as  she  thought  of  Rollo  so  near 
her,  full  of  love,  and  joy,  and  confidence, 
unconscious  of  the  terrible  change  in  their 
prospects,  felt  her  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the 
thought  of  the  afiiiction  which  awaited  him. 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  I  dare  say  you  are 
right.  You  had  better  take  care  of  yourself 
all  to-day,  as  I  suppose  Rose  and  Mr.  Heriot 
will  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  you  were  not  well  to  see  them. 
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They  are  to  be  home  to-morrow.     I  shall  ask 

BoUo  Melville  to  meet  them,  and  no  one  else, 

>o  that  if  you  are  at  all  well,  there  will  not  be 

too  many  for  you.    Dear  Helen  and  Andrew, 

liow  we   shall  miss   them !    And   now,   my 

dear,  I  must  go  down  to  Mr.  Melville,  and 

tcDhim  that  you  are  not  able  to  see  him.     I 

nppose  I  need  not  send  you  any  thing  for 

Weakfast  but  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  bit  of  dry 

toart." 

So  sajring,  Mrs.  Lorraine  quitted  the  apart- 
^t,  leaving  her  poor  niece  in  a  state  of 
Qunaginable  distress.  The  first  time,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  see  RoUo  was  to  be  in 
company;  and  then  he  could  not  ask — then 
ibe  could  not  tell  all  which,  sooner  or  later. 
Btost  be  told.  At  the  first  view,  this  appeared  i^ 
i^rieve ;  but  on  a  second  consideration,  she 
perceived  that  she  was  only  prolonging  the 
i&isery  of  the  present.  That  she  must  break 
ber  engagement  with  RoUo  Melville,  she  could 
scarcely  doubt,  was  inevitable.  A  few  days, 
however,  she  would  wait :  she  would  wait  till 
^  had  some  further  communication  with  that 
^TBterious  individual  who  had  been  the  cause 
^  dl  her  grief,  and  whom  she  must  call  her 
^^W,    She  would  see  him — speak  with  him 
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again-^see  how  far  his  claims  were  compatiUl 
with  those  of  Melville.  If  ia  the  end  A 
were  compelled  to  break  off  her  marriagB 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  some  mitigatki 
of  such  a  calamity  to  have  it  in  her  pona 
to  convince  RoUo  that  she  had  not  beei 
faithless ;  that  though  they  must  part,  lb 
had  loved  him  truly.  The  thought  of  castini 
him  off  without  a  reason,  of  appearing  in  hi 
eyes  false  and  heartless,  was  not  to  be  borw 
She  now  longed,  almost  as  much  as  she  hi 
formerly  dreaded,  to  have  another  interview 
with  Captain  Lorraine.  If  she  did  not  hei 
from  him  soon,  she  determined  to  write  t 
him. 

In  the  afternoon,  RoUo  Melville  again  calk 
to  inquire  for  her,  and  Sarah  said  he  had  gen 
away  much  disappointed  at  her  not  beidg  aU 
to  see  him,  and  with  a  promise  of  returning  tt 
following  morning  to  breakfast.  This  intelE 
gence  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  < 
decide  Isabella  upon  breakfasting  in  bed,  en 
had  her  continued  indisposition  not  renderc 
such  a  measure  advisable.  RoUo  came,  an 
again  he  was  disappointed.  Isabella  had  ja 
finished,  with  great  difficulty,  a  cup  of  teaafl 
a  small  morsel  of  bread,  when  Sarah  entefC 
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the  nxmiy  and  having  kindly  inquired  for  her, 

p^n  her  a  note,  and  left  her  again  alone. 

bbella  looked  at  the  note,  and  her  heart  heat 

fockljr  when  she  perceived  that  the  address 

vii  in  Melville's  hand-writing. 

The  lovers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 

Ujr  ever  since  the  time  of  their  engagement, 

nd consequently  there  had  not,  hitherto,  been 

lojr  occasion    for    written    communication 

ktween  them.    This  was,  therefore,  the  first 

lole  which  Isabella  had  received  from  Melville. 

Ai  she  gazed  at  the  beloved  characters,  she 

Fnssed  them  to  her  lips,  to  her  heart,  while 

her  tears  flowed  so  fast,  that  for  some  minutes 

she  could  not   read.     At  last,  however,   she 

^  enabled  to  gather  the  import  of  the  note. 

b  was  as  follows  : 

"My  dearest  Isabella. — Your  continued 
iBdisposition  grieves  me  exceedingly,  partlcu- 
Ittly  as  from  something  your  aunt  let  fall,  I 
^  been  led  to  conjecture  that  some  anxiety 
^hs  upon  your  spirits.  I  trust,  however, 
^t  your  aunt's  fears  may  have  misled  her  as 
^  as  myself.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
^y  to  have  caused  you  serious  uneasiness. 
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At  all  events,  my  love,  you  miist  not  foi^g 
that  I  have  a  right ;  yes,  Isabella,  a  right  I 
participate  in  all  your  griefs.  I  am  inexpressiU 
annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  see  you  th 
morning,  as  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  ad 
much  upon  which  to  consult  with  you.  Deare 
Isabella  1  how  delightful  is  the  certainty  thi 
there  is  one  being  in  the  world  in  whom  oi 
may  place  perfect  confidence,  secure  that 
will  never  be  abused ;  one  being  whose  int 
rests  are  identical  with  our  own ;  and  that  oo 
the  being  in  whose  society  life  is  to  be  spen 
Mrs.  Lorraine  tells  me,  that  she  and  you  thii 
you  will  be  able  to  dine  down  stairs  to-day  i 
meet  the  Heriots. 

"  Now,  my  proposal,  which  your  aunt  an 
cousin  think  a  very  reasonable  one,  is,  thi 
you  should  be  dressed  an  hour  before  dinne 
when  I  shall  be  at  Linnwood  to  meet  you,  eitb 
in  the  little  parlour,  or  in  the  garden,  as  ma 
be  most  agreeable  to  yourself.  Should  it  Ii 
too  great  an  exertion  for  you  to  make  ycyo 
appearance  to-day,  my  mother  bids  me  sa] 
that  she  will  come  to  Linnwood  in  the  evenint 
to  visit  you  in  your  own  apartment.  I  tmal 
however,  that  this  may  not  be  necessary ;  tha 
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w  ^a  will  not,  dearest  Isabella,  refuse  your  own 
I  BoUoMelville/' 

I     Isabella's  first  impulse  was  to  decline  the 

I  fflterriew  which  Rollo  so  earnestly  entreated ; 

I  Int  the  impossibility  of  avoiding,  at  the  same 

I  time,  Mrs.  Melville's  threatened  visit,  deter- 

I  Biined  her  to  adopt  the  contrary  course.     She 

I  knew  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  meet 

tbe  straightforward  questions  of  the  mother, 

^a  than  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the 

lOD;  though  she  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that 

tte  latter  would  cost  her  infinitely  more  pain 

tkta  the  former  could  possibly  do.     There 

vas  something  in  the  uncompromising  sin- 

I  cerity  of  Mrs.  Melville's  character ;  in  her 

\  Utjr  contempt,  unmitigated  by  any  circum- 

•hnces,  for  equivocation  of  every  description ; 

'  ^  in  the  faculty  she  seemed  now  to  have 

*5?uired  of  discerning  it  wherever  it  existed, 

'iich  rendered   her   at   present  terrible    to 

Ella's   imagination.     Isabella  was  an  in- 

^^enced  dissembler,  and  she  felt  that  the 

^  hesitating  word  must  betray  her.     Isa- 

^'s  love  for  Mrs.  Melville,  had  never  been 

*tirely  of  that  kind  which  casteth  out  fear. 

^e,  therefore,  adopted  what  appeared  to  her 

B  3 
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the  less  alarming  alternative.    With  a  pencil 
she  wrote  on  the  back  of  Melville's  note  : 

**  Dearest  RoUo, 

"  At  the  time  you  mention,  I  shall  be  with 
you, 

"  Your  affectionate, 

•*  Isabella/* 

Every  word  of  RoUo's  note,  the  sentiments 
t)f  affection  and  confidence  which  it  breathed 
throughout,  smote  upon  Isabella's  heart  with 
a  sensation  of  blank  hopelessness,  when  she 
reflected  how  they  were  to  be  disappointed  j^ 
and  betrayed.  The  feelings  of  her  heart  were 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  as  with  feeble 
steps,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she  entered  the 
room  where  her  lover  was  awaiting  her.  He 
advanced  eagerly  to  meet  her ;  but  almost 
started  upon  obtaining  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance.  She  endeavoured  to  smile;  but 
the  attempt  died  upon  her  lips. 

**Good  Heavens!"  cried  Melville;  "yott 
have,  indeed — ^you  are  very  ill.  My  beloTed, 
I  had  no  idea  of  this.  You  ought  not  to  hsrn 
come  down.  How  selfish  I  must  have  ap* 
peared  to  you!" 


.^ 
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**  Selfish,  Rollo ! — oh,  no  !  I  cannot — no 
one  could  think  you  selfish.  You  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me,  I  think  you  said  in  your 
note," 

''  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  had  forgotten.  It  was 
only  about  some  trifles-'— about  the  business 
which  took  me  to  Edinburgh,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  it  at  present.  My  dearest  Isabella, 
has  anything  happened  to  distress  you  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  well,  dear  Rollo.  I  too  wished 
to  see  you,  because  I  wished  to  tell  you  as 
soon  as  possible  that — that  our — in  short, 
that  our  marriage  must  be  put  off  for  the 
present/' 

Isabella  gasped  for  breath  as  she  spoke. 
Rollo  started  from  his  seat,  and  seizing  her 
hand,  gazed  earnestly  in  her  countenance,  as 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Put  off  our  marriage,   Isabella !    What 

do  you — what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  am  ill,*'  she  replied,  averting  her  face. 

**Yes,"   he  returned,   "you  are  ill,   and 

^  gneves  me  to  the  heart  to  see  it.     But, 

devest,  it  is  still   a  fortnight  to  the  time 

^^for  our  marriage,  and  long  before  then 

« hope  you  may  be  quite  recovered.   It  cannot 

^^y  be  necessary  to  defer  it  for  more  than 
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a  few  days.     Even  should  your  strength  no^ 
he  completely  restored,  our  projected  little 
trip  to  the  hanks  of  the  heautiful  Tweed- 
provided  we  do  not  delay  it  till  too  late  lA 
the  season — ^would,  I  should  think,  he  more 
likely  to  do  you  good  than  anything  else, 
Isahella  ?''  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  some- 
what impatiently,   as  she  did  not  appear  to 
intend  to  reply. 

''  It  cannot  he,  dear  RoUo,"  she  replied. 

*'  Cannot  be ! — why  cannot  it  be  ?" 

Tears  started  into  Isabella's  eyes. 

"Oh,  Isabella!"  he  cried,  '*  forgive  me. 
I  have  used  you  barbarously,  and  you  are  an 
angel  of  goodness.  It  shall  be  as  you  please. 
Whatever  your  determination  may  be,  I 
promise  to  submit  to  it  without  repining.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  I  should  have  made 
you  weep." 

Isabella's  tears  now  could  not  be  repressed. 

"  Dearest  Rollo,"  she  said,  "  you  have  not 
made  me  weep.  I  reproach  myself  for  yield- 
ing to  such  weakness.  Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  think  that  I  could  be  so  ungrateful — so 
foolish,  as  to  weep  at  anything  you  have  said. 
Be  assured  you  have  never  given  me  a 
moment's  uneasiness." 
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"Nor  haye  you,  Isabella,  ever  given  mc 
Ml  let  08  not,  therefore,  be  unhappy.  My 
yf^  jon  will  soon  be  quite  well.  Every- 
idy  is  ill  DOW  and  then ;  but  everybody 
I  not  the  same  reason  to  be  happy  that 

liave.  I  shall  not,  however,  preach  to 
t  any  longer,  as,  believe  me,  it  is  a  practice 
rhich  I  am  not  all  addicted ;  and,  more- 
r,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  much  easier 
prescribe  a  remedy,  than  to  submit  to  a 
I,  We  can  all  be  patient  for  other  people, 
h  regard  to  our  wedding-day — ^let  it  be 
a  you  please.  Be  it  when  it  may,  it  wHl 
lie  happiest  day  of  my  life." 
There  is  the  Heriot's  carriage,"  said 
ella,  who  eagerly  caught  at  an  excuse 
srminate  this,  to  her,  exquisitely  painful 
-view ;  and  hastening  from  the  apartment, 
nlle  was  left  alone. 

What,"  he  thought,  "  can  be  the  matter  ? 
iild  not  have  believed  that  a  trifling  illness 
d  have  such  an  effect  upon  Isabella.  Some- 
g  else  has  caused  it ; — and  yet  she  would 

I  am  sure,  have  concealed  it  from  me. 

no,   she  is  truth  itself;  it  is  I  who  am 

asonable  and  unkind.     She  will  soon  be 

and  perceive  of  her   own  accord  the 
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needlessness  of  deferring  our  marriage, 
am  satisfied  that  she  loves  me ;  and  may  G 
preserve  me  from  the  selfishness  of  thinkii 
more  of  my  own  feelings  and  comfort  thi 
of  hers  I  In  a  few  days,  all  will  be  right,  m 
we  shall  be  quite  happy." 

So  argued  RoUo  Melville ;  but  he  did  n 
succeed  in  entirely  effacing  a  painful  impn 
sion  which  had  been  made  upon  his  usual 
happy  mind.  There  was  a  weight  on  b 
spirits  which  he  could  not  instantly  shake  d 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  existence 
rare  ones  certainly  with  him — ^when,  withei 
any  assignable  reason,  every  object  witU 
the  spheres  of  our  corporeal  and  spiritoi 
vision,  seems  to  have  lost  its  brightnert 
when  flowers  look  lifeless — when  hope  seen 
strange,  and  the  pulses  of  life  are  cold  tt 
languid.  Melville,  however,  struggled  agutti 
such  feelings^  and  not  entirely  without  80 
oess. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Whbn  Melville  entered  the  drawing-room, 

\t  found  adl  the  company  already  assembled. 

Be  tnd  Isabella  had  once  or  twice  speculated 

ipon  how  Mr.  Heriot  and  Rose  would  com- 

fnt  themselves  as  married  people.     So  com- 

{ktdy,   however,   was  Isabella  absorbed  by 

W  own  griefs,  that  she  had  scarcely  once 

ftoQght  of  them.     Not   so  Melville.      The 

npeated  conversations  he  had  had  with  Rose 

OODoeming  Mr.  Heriot,   his  peculiarities  of 

temper,  and  his  imperious  disposition,  were 

yet  fresh  in  his  memory.     He  was  curious  to 

IM  how  Rose  bore  herself,  in  the  situation  in 

which  she  had  voluntarily  placed  herself ;  but 

which,  viewed  as  the  lot  of  another,  he  had 

Reeled  to  regard  with  so  much  compassion. 

Bose  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  had 
WTcr  appeared  to  greater  advantage.  She 
S^^ted  Melville  with  much  apparent  cor- 
^ty,  and  immediately  entered  into  con- 
▼enation  with  him  with  all  the  ease  of  an 
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old  and  intimate  friend  ;  alluded  to  his  fatnitt 
prospects,   and  congratulated    herself  upof 
their  approaching  relationship. 

*'  It  was/'  she  said,  '^  what  she  had  alwa] 
wished.     We  shall  very  soon  he  cousins/'  shtj 
continued.      "  You  know   we  were  alwai 
friends." 

Melville  was  ohUged,  as  politeness  require^i 
to  bow  assent  to  this  proposition ;   **  But/'; 
he  said  to  himself,   "  can  she  really  belli 
that  she  is  deceiving  me  ?" 

She   then    praised  Isabella,    and  that  »*^ 
judiciously,  that  Melville  was  betrayed  into 
Ustening  with  an  appearance  of  greater  in*, 
terest  than  he  had  wished  to  discover.     Mrs. 
Heriot    next  regretted  to   see   her  look  n. 
poorly ;  but  just  then  dinner  was  announced*  ] 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  had 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  she  again 
contrived  to  engross  Melville's  attention. 
Perhaps,  had  she  been  aware  of  what  a  ser* 
vice  she  was  rendering  her  cousin,  she  mij^t 
not  have  been  so  anxious  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose. She  recurred  to  the  topic  she  hid 
started  before  dinner. 

"  I  think  I  was  saying,  when  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  that  tiresome  dinner,  how  sonj 
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I  to  see  dear  Isabella  looking  so  pale,  and 
ot  of  spirits.  The  change  she  is  about 
ike  in  her  situation  is,  I  dare  say,  weigh- 
pon  her  mind — for  she  has  naturally  a 
sensitive  disposition.  You  look  incre- 
I,  Mr.  Melville;  but  it  is  impossible 
ny  of  your  sex  can  altogether  compre- 
the  feelings  of  ours  upon  such  an  oc- 
.  We  sacrifice  so  much  more ;  it  is 
ne  action  upon  v^hich  all  our  hap- 
rests.     It  is  the  key  to  our  future 

bat  I  do  not  deny,'*  said  Melville ;  **  but 
k  it  true  of  my  sex  as  well  as  of  yours, 
employments  of  man  may  lie  abroad  in 
orld,  but  if  his  happiness  is  not  to  be 
at  home,  it  exists  not  at  all.  His 
ations  in  such  a  situation  are  only  ex« 
Its  to  drive  away  misery,  not  the  means 
omote  happiness.  People  cannot  be 
r  where  they  seek  to  avoid  the  thoughts 
it  spot  which  must  ever  be  the  centre 
ippiness  upon  earth,  and  without  the 
ssion  of  whose  real  pleasure,  all  ap- 
Qce  of  enjoyment  must  be  hollow  and 
fiss." 
^erhapd  you  are  right.    I  have  no  doubt 
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— I  dare  say  you  are.    But  we  make  a  greal 
sacrifice." 

'^Perhaps  in  some  cases  you  do;  but 
I  should  judge  by  my  own  feelings,  we  sov 
times  feel  it  a  privilege  to  make  sacrific 
People  who  make  such   sacrifices   must 
doubly  dear  to  those   for  whom  they 
made." 

"  Without  doubt ;  but  still,  when  the  t 
for  so  momentous  a  change  draws  very  n 
one  cannot  but  have  many  anxious  thoog 
and  feel  many  times  very  miserable." 

''  Miserable !" 

^'Yes,  miserable.    Look   at  Isabella, 
deny  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

**  She  is  not  well ;  and  people  do  not  usi 
look  particularly  happy  under  such  circ 
stances." 

''  But  what  makes  her  ill  ?" 

**  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell ! — ^but  not  i 
you  suppose." 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

''  I  do." 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,  no  one  elsi 
then  smiling,  she  continued,  in  a  jesting  t 
"  Tuesday  week,  I  believe,  is  the  happy 
upon  which  we  are  again  to  don  the  bi 
attire," 
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m     ''Not  quite   8o  sooD|  I  believe.     Isabella 
I  fishes  it  to  be  put  off  till  she  is  a  little 
I  idoDger." 
I      "Ptit  off!     Isabella  wishes  it  to  be  put 

rfr 

"  Yes,"  replied  Melville,  "for  a  short  time; 
lot  she  will  tell  you  all  about  it  herself." 

"Strange!"  muttered  Mrs.  Heriot,   as  if 
Ipeaking  to  herself. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Melville,  some- 
what surprised. 

"  Did  I  speak  ?"  said  Mrs.  Heriot. 
'*  I  thought  you  said  it  was  strange." 
"  I — did  I  ?      I  did  not  mean — I    forgot 
you  were  by — I  must  have  been  thinking 
aknid.    I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Mdville,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feeU 
mgs. 

*'  Hurt  my  feelings,  Mrs.  Heriot !  Make 
;  foanelf  quite  easy  on  that  score.  You  have 
r  Bothing  to  reproach  yourself  with." 

*'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  intention,  I  assure 
pL  But  one  does  allow  oneself  occasionally 
^  be  surprised  into  imprudence.    And  as 
yo$,  do  not  think  it  strange,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter." 
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''  As  I  do  not  think  what  strange  ?    ReaSjp  ^ 
Mrs.  Heriot,  I  do  not  comprehend — " 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all ! — It  is  of  no  caoab^^ 
quence.     I  would  not  for  the  world — *  Whi 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise/  '^ 

''  You    speak    in   riddles,   madam/' 
Melville,  much  incensed  by  these  re] 
inuendos,   which  he   could   not  avoid 
pecting  were  in  some  way  or  other  lev( 
at  Isabella,    ''  I  confess  I   am  tempted  to. 
inquire  somewhat  more  particularly  what  jQtt^ 
do  mean/' 

Rollo  spoke  hotly.    Mrs.  Heriot  answered4§ 
with  a  smile  of  bewitching  forbearance. 

"I — I  mean  nothing;  my  meanings 
quite  innocent,  I  assure  j^ou.     I  regret  trol^ 
that  you  should  put  unpleasant  constroctioii^ 
upon  my  nonsense/' 

So  saying,  Rose  smiled  again.  It  was 
hateful  smile.  Melville  was  now,  however^ 
sufficiently  cool  to  be  aware  that  to  punw 
the  theme  further  was  only  to  give  Rose  th0 
malicious  pleasure  she  sought  for,  without 
reaping  anything  but  sensations  of  discomfoit 
to  himself.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  quit* 
ting  his  present  seat,  and  moving  to  that  put 
of  the  room  where  Isabella  was  sitting,  for  iht 
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pose  of  freeing  her  from  the  assiduities  of 
.  Mackain,  who,  along  with  his  wife,  as 
ods  of  Mrs.  Heriot,  had  been  invited  to 
I  the  family  party,  and  who  for  some  time 
appeared  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
dla ;  Rollo  was,  however,  arrested  in  his 
Dtion.  Mrs.  Heriot  had  seemed  for  some 
»nds  absorbed  in  thought ;  now  she  asked 
lenly : 

Mr.  Melville,  do  you  ever  hear  or  see 
thing  now  of  the  person  we  meant  to  call 
B  mysterious  hero  of  the  Moor  ?' " 
'No,  never." 
'  Nor  does  Isabella  ?" 
'No." 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?" 
*  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
'Not  for  any  reason  in  particular — only 
something  I  was  thinking — but  never  you 
id.  How  Isabella  used  to  be  delighted 
h  that  man!  You  remember  I  used  to 
use  her  of  being  in  love  with  him.  You,  I 
ieve,  used  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
events  have  proved  you  were  right,  and 
as  wrong.  Yet  I  must  say  in  my  own 
ince  that  Isabella's  encomiums  upon  him, 
icolarly  when  she  was  speaking  confiden- 
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tially,  might  have  justified  such  an  opinkMbj 
However,  I  dare  say — indeed,  I  should  thifll^ 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  I  imi 
mistaken." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Melville  indignantly,  "i| 
may  not  be  polite  to  remind  a  lady  that 
has  made  mistakes  ;  but  Mrs.  Heriot 
have  forgotten,  that  at  the  period  to  wl 
she  alludes,  she  made  many ;  at  least,  I 
so  for  her  own  sake."    The  words  had  S( 
escaped  Melville's  lips,  ere  he  repented  havii 
given  utterance  to  them.     It  seemed  to 
that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  dignity  by 
giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  anger,  by 
thus  little  able  to  command  himself.    He 
in  his  own  esteem.     Mrs.  Heriot  absolul 
blushed  with  anger.  ^ 

"  Yes,"  she  said  "  I  was  indeed  mistaken; 
but  fortunately  I  discovered  my  mistakes  itty 
time  to  rectify  them.  Happy  indeed  would  ife 
be  for  every  one  if  they  could  be  equiDf- 
fortunate.  But  I  have  had  no  conversatioa 
with  dear  Isabella  yet.  I  must  go  and  inquin 
for  her."  So  saying  Mrs.  Heriot  rose  and 
crossed  the  room  to  where  her  cousin  ml 
sitting — still  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Mao- 
kain.     This  gentleman,  who  for  some  time 
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Itti  treated  Isabella  with  marked  indifference, 
lad  suddenly  resumed  his  very  disagreeable 
ittentions.      He  addressed  her  in  the  same 
style  of  familiar  gallantry  he  had  formerly 
nployed,  but  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to 
,kr  even  more  offensive  than  before.      She 
.vondered  why  Rollo  had  been  so  long  apart 
\  from  her,  yet  she  thought. 
;     "  It  is  better  thus.    Should  his  affection  for 
:  W  begin  to  decrease,  is  it  not  so  much  the 
ktter  ?"    The  torment  of  having  to  listen  to, 
ind  sometimes  to  answer  Mr.  Mackain,  was 
in  the  present  harassed  state  of  her  spirits  so 
soessive,  that  she  was  truly  thankful  for  the 
nlief  even  of  Rose's  presence.     Mrs.  Heriot 
iataired  with  an  appearance  of  much  kindness 
liter  her  cousin's  health ;  and  then  began  to 
tilk  in  a  lively,  unconcerned  strain  upon  indif- 
faent  topics,  laughing  and  jesting  with  Mr. 
Mackain.     Melville  also  joined  this  group. 
After  Mrs.  Heriot  had  quitted  him,  he  had 
nmained  for  a  few  minutes  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts. 

"^I  am  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^^to 
aOow  myself  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by 
this  unprincipled  and  malicious  woman.  Her 
object  must  have  been  to  make  me  angry,  and 
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I  have  only  gratified  her  in  allowing  her 
succeed.  She  could,  I  think,  have  no  other 
no  deeper  motive ;  if  she  had,  in  that  at  let 
she  shall  be  defeated."  But  there  m 
a  thorn  rankling  in  Melville's  mind,  which  1 
could  not  immediately  extract.  Isabella  ha 
unobserved  for  some  minutes,  been  anxioa 
watching  Melville's  serious  countenance,  iro 
dering  what  could  engage  his  thoughts  i 
earnestly.  At  last  he  looked  up,  caught  h 
eye,  and  crossed  to  where  she  was  sittii 
together  with  her  present  companions. 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Heriot,  "  you  have  join 
us  at  last.   We  were  just  wondering — Isabdl 
and  I,  I  mean — how  long  you  were  going 
sit  like  patience  on  a  monument." 

*'  Smiling  at  grief,  as  Shakspeare  says 
said  Mr.  Mackain,  '^  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  ffM 
indeed.  Hey,  Miss  Isabella,  there's  a  lov 
for  you  now,  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  it  w 
capital,  faith.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mrs.  Heriot  is  i 
amusing." 

*'  Ah  yes,"  said  his  lady,  who  now  a] 
preached,  **  Rose,  ma  chkre,  you  were  alwiq 
si  amusant — amusante  I  mean,  you  are  of  fl 
feminine  gender ;  such  an  absurd  blunder- 
toujaurs  amtisante.**     Melville  in  the  meantitf 
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i  annoyed  and  gloomy,  Rose  continued 
br  the  purpose  of  teasing  him. 
tbella  was  saying  she  feared  you  were 
to  prove  a  recreant  knight/'      Isabella 
faintly,  and  was  beginning  in  a  tone  of 
gaiety  to  disclaim  this  speech,  when 
le  prevented  her,  answering  gravely, 
abella  knows — or  ought  to  know,  that 
s  no  cause  to  fear  that  even  in  jest  I 
5ver  prove  other  than  I  seem." 
ey  day,"  said  Mrs.  Heriot,  "  I  spoke  in 

)r  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Mackain,  "  what- 
le  ladies  may  think,  though  of  course  I 
bow  to  their  authority  in  such  a  case, 
\o  far  from  having  any  apprehension  of 
ing  a  recreant  knight,  I  think  he  is  quite 
a?  chevalier — that's  what  you  call  it,  I 
3,  Lucy — a  perfect  Don  Quixote,  ready 
it  against  any  poor  innocent  windmill 
he  may  happen  to  mistake  for  a  giant, 
redress  wrongs  which  never  existed, 
a,  ha  !  quite  a  Don  Quixote — a  young 
lough." 

Iville  was  much  incensed  by  the  insolence 
9  speech,  but  sensible  that  he  might  per- 
have  exhibited  himself  in  a  ludicrous 

L.  III.  c 
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light,  he  put  a  strong  restraint  upon 
and  was  silent.    Mr.  Mackain  continued. 

'^  But  never  mind,  that  will  not  last  n 
long,  for  your  comfort.  I  was  quite  a  knij 
errant  myself  once,  that  is  to  say,  barring  I 
wandering,  as  the  Irish  folks  say,  was  not 
Lucy,  when  you  first  knew  me  ?  Ha,  ha,  1 
But  now  that  I  am  fairly  noosed,  the  case 
quite  different,  ha,  ha,  hal  Ladies  sb 
their  true  colours  to  an  old  married  man,  i 
though  of  course  I  would  do  anything  in  r 
son  for  the  fair  creatures  even  yet,  ha,  ha,  1 
I  am  not  quite  so  much  inclined  you  know 
break  a  lance — do  you  call  it — for  all  th 
pretty  humours.  Your  time  is  coming,  i 
good  cousin ;  when  the  knot  is  tied,  if  you  \ 
bound  in  one  sense,  ha,  ha !  you'll  find  yoi 
self  free  in  another.  It's  only  when  tt 
want  to  catch  us,  that  ladies  seem  so  ?i 
angeUc;  hey,  Lucy,  ha,  ha!"  There  i 
something  in  the  sneering  tone  of  this  speei 
in  the  coarse  mirth  which  accompanied  it,  a 
even  in  the  sense  of  the  words  themselvi 
particularly  offensive  to  Melville.  His  feelio 
now  overcame  his  prudence. 

"Catch!"  he  said,  "Mr.  Mackain,  la 
really  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  I  beg.  Sir- 
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Bat  at  this  instant  he  caught  Isabella's  eyes 
fixed  imploringly  upon  him.  Her  influence 
over  him  was  almost  unbounded.  He  stopped 
iort,  looked  gratefully  at  her,  and  was  silent. 
Kr.  Mackain  replied  more  civilly. 
"  You  do  not  understand — faith  neither  do 
;  I  I  meant  no  harm,  T  am  sure.  I  ought  to 
k?e  remembered  that  one  is  not  always  in 
ihe humour  to  take  a  jest—but  the  ladies  you 
lee  are  not  ofiended.'' 

"Not  at  all/'  said  Mrs.  Heriot,  but  let  us 
tdk  of  something  else,  we  are  quite  tired  of 
this  subject,  I  am  sure.    You  must  all  know 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  the  foibles 
of  my  sex — curiosity  amongst  the  rest.     Now 
joa  must  understand  I  have  a  great  fit  of  this 
land  upon  me  to-night,  and  as  Mr.  Melville 
caa  give  it  no  relief,  I  am  going  to  apply  to 
pQ,  Isabella.     Have  you  seen  or  heard  any- 
fting  lately  of  the  hero  of  Staines  Moor?" 
habella  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  by  this 
VKstion  that  she  absolutely  started.      Mel- 
a's eyes  were  upon  her  when  she  did  so. 
He  felt  a  strange    sensation  of  discomfort, 
^hich  was   increased  when   Isabella  replied 
^th  much  confusion,  and  as  if  she  did  not 
'"^w  what  she  was  saying  : 

c  2 
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"  I — how  should  1,  Rose  ;  why  do  you  think 
that  I  have  seen  that  person  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Heriot,  also  much  sur- 
prised, but  gratified  beyond  her  expectation 
"  I  thought  nothing  about  it — I  did  say  th« 
I  thought  you  had  seen  him — so  I  beg  y« 
not  to  look  so  shocked.  We  met  him  ono 
you  know,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  me  impos 
sible  that  without  any  harm  you  might  hav) 
seen  him  again.  I  only  asked  a  simple  ques 
tion  to  which  you  had  only  to  reply,  yes,  o 
no.  It  seems  my  fate  to-night  to  stumbl 
on  something  indiscreet."  Melville  lookei 
anxiously  at  Isabella,  expecting  that  she  wold 
reply,  but  she  did  not.  To  tell  the  truth  wi 
impossible  ;  and  she  could  not  bring  her  lip 
to  utter  a  falsehood.  Rose  turned  away  he 
head,  as  if  to  hide  the  expression  of  her  coon 
tenance.  Mr.  Mackain,  as  if  to  turn  th< 
conversation,  said : 

**  We  have  had  no  music  to-night,  Mn 
Heriot.  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  give  n) 
music.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  song— o 
you,  Miss  Isabella ;  you  are  still  a  young  lad; 
and  cannot  be  excused ;  you  sing,  do  you  not 
*  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone  ?' "  he  inquire^ 
with  a  smile  of  particular  meaning.    Isabdb 
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nek  dumb  with  dismay.  Could  he 
be  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  in 
she  was  placed,  or  had  he  merely 
at  random.  If  the  former  should  be 
,  how  dreadful  was  now  her  situation  ! 
not  long  left  in  doubt,  and  her  worst 
re  confirmed.  She  looked  fearfully 
Rollo  to  see  if  he  had  noted  her  confu- 
it  his  back  was  now  towards  her.  He 
s  to  open  the  piano.  This  slight  gesture 
pass  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Mackain.  He 
ward,  saying  in  a  half  whisper,  "  he 
}oking,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
3,  I  am  very  discreet,  I  would  not  do 
>f  that  kind  for  the  world.  Moonlight 
B  not  always  very  agreeable,  are  they 
i  startling  sometimes,  hey — Miss  Isa- 

la  shuddered  ;  every  hope  died  within 
he  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her, 
was  in  the  power  of  this  bold,  bad, 
at  he  held  in  his  keeping  the  secret 
ite.  She  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
er  feelings,  whilst  she  said : 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  your 
.  Your  words  are  strange.'' 
:  so  strange  as  your    shyness,  fair 
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one."  Then  winking  in  a  style  of  ooar 
familiarity  which  made  his  companion  shnai 
he  continued:  '*  A  word  to  the  wise — eh?- 
you  are  one  of  us.  I  know  all  ahout  ycMOh* 
mum.  It  is  for  your  interest  that  we  shooli 
he  friends." 

IsabeUa  was  disgusted,  horror-struck  b 
this  vulgar  insolence,  which,  neverthelefl 
she  felt  that  she  durst  not  resent. 

''Oh,  father  1"  she  said  mentally,  "tU 
is  the  worst  of  all,  for  this  I  did  not  bargaii 
to  this  I  did  not  think  even  you  would  hav 
subjected  your  child.  And  my  father,  ci 
he  be  the  intimate  associate  of  the  low-lrrc 
vulgarian;  and  yet  what  do  I  think?  Tk 
man  is  welcomed  in  the  society  of  gentkmenr 
whilst  he — is  an  outcast." 

She  also  recalled  to  mind  what  Jen 
TuUoch  had  formerly  said  concerning  M 
M ackain  and  other  gentlemen  who  met  i 
her  brother's.  MelviUe  now  quitted  the  pin 
and  approached.  He  had  observed  from 
distance  with  some  surprise,  the  whi^W 
communications  of  Mr.  Mackain.  The  lath 
as  he  advanced,  walked  carelessly  away. 

"  What  was  Mr.  Mackain  saying  to  yo 
Isabella  ?"  inquired  Melville. 
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''Nothing/^  she  replied ;  but  she  blushed 

tbt  she  said  so. 

Nothing  I** 

Nothing — nothing  at  least — "  and  rising 

ij  from  her  seat,  she  joined  the  group 

be  piano.      She    was   followed   almost 

sdiately  by  her  lover.     Mrs.  Heriot  had 

playing  for  some  time;  but  she  now 
A  to  talk,  striking  a  few  notes  now  and 

Her  conversation  was  chiefly  addressed 
\n.  Mackain,  who  sat  beside  her.  It 
d  upon  the  difference  between  married 
lingle  life.  Rose  was  the  chief  speaker. 
Alackain  did  little  more  than  assent  to 
ler  propositions,  adding  now  and  then 
ench  phrase  to  illustrate,  or  give  force 
er  meaning.  Rose  spoke  of  the  cares 
responsibilities  of  married  life.  Her 
meats  were  candid  and  sensible,  and  her 
Is  well  chosen.  Melville  and  Isabella 
1  themselves :  **  Can  this  be  Rose  ?"  She 
spoke  of  the  happiness  of  married  life  ; 
Upon  this  subject  she  was  not  so  suc- 
Ibl;  it  requires  a  heart  as  well  as  an 
sistanding  to  be  eloquent  upon  the  sub- 
of  happiness.  True,  Mrs.  Heriot  spoke 
%)  and  her  words  were  highly  and  justly 
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expressive  of  the  various  sources  of  enjo] 
ment  which  constitute  domestic  bliss.  Mo 
ville,  however,  was  inclined  to  think  thf 
a  person  in  Rose's  situation,  who  had  fU 
deeply,  could  not  thus  openly  have  spdcci 
True  feeling  is  only  eloquent  where  its  mnsi 
awakens  the  echoes  of  a  responsive  hen 
The  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  the  indiffera 
it  ever  shuns,  too  sacred  for  the  proftml 
it  displays. 

There  was  also  in  what  Mrs.  Heriot  sa 
a  certain  appearance  of  arguing  to  pnn 
what  nobody  had  ever  seemed  to  donl 
which  above  all  things  tends  to  defeat  i 
own  purpose.  In  Rose's  words  there  evi 
appeared  to  lurk  a  latent  consciousness  tb 
her  auditors  did  not  believe  her, — a  feeHi 
which  generally  gives  rise  to  a  style  of  e) 
pression  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  ii 
credulity  which  it  aims  to  defeat.  Miss  Heiio 
who  was  seated  opposite,  looked  anxion^ 
at  her  whilst  she  spoke.  A  shade  of  unetf 
ness  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  usually  placi 
brow.  During  a  pause  in  the  conversatioi 
Mr.  Heriot  approached  the  piano  to  reque 
his  wife,  on  her  mother's  part,  to  sing.  Boi 
complied  with  alacrity,  asking  him  what  1 
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f  idqU  like,  and  singing  that  which  he  fixed 
900. 

"Oh,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Heriot !"  cried  his 
kutiful  wife,  when  she  had  ended  her  song, 
*Uij  Jane  Murray  called  this  forenoon, 
tod  she  had  the  most  beautiful  pair  of  grey 
pooies  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  in  her  phaeton." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear.     What  of  that  ?" 

"She  intends  to  sell  them,  and  I  think 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  you  could  do, 
voold  be  to  take  them  ofi*  her  hands." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear.  We  have  a  pair 
'ponies  already." 

"Those  brown  ones !  Ugly,  clumsy,  fright- 
id  things!" 

"Really!  do  you  think  so?  You  must 
ttuse  me  if  I  tell  you  that  you  are  very 
ttd  to  please.  Lady  Jane's,  I  have  no  doubt. 
It  very  expensive,  as  she  and  Sir  John 
fether  have  ruined  themselves  by  every 
ind^f  extravagance.  I  do  not  mean  to 
^  their  example,  I  can  assure  you,  though 
bey  are  fashionable  people.  I  have  not  the 
^test  intention  of  throwing  my  money 
^y  in  any  such  manner." 

*^  I  am  quite  tired  of  hearing  about  expense 
^  throwing  away  money.     Many  people 

c  3 
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have  handsome  horses,  that  are  not  ruined,'* 
said  Rose,  whose  violent  temper  now  onr- 
came  her  prudence.  « 

*' Very  likely,"  returned  her  husband  wifli 
provoking  coolness ;  * '  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  buy  them." 

Rose  flushed  with  anger,  but  she  dont 
say  no  more.  To  conceal  her  mortificatioDf 
she  began  to  hum  a  tune. 

"  Surely  it  is  getting  late,"  said  Mr.  Heriot, 
who,  though  not  now  in  a  particularly  good 
humour,  was  nevertheless  a  little  ashamed 
both  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  desirous  to 
pass  ofi*  the  recollection  of  their  little  matii* 
monial  dialogue. 

"  Late !"  said  Rose,  who  was  far  from 
having  recovered  her  temper,  **  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  still  it  is  late." 

"  I  do  not  call  eleven  o'clock  late." 

''  I  do.  I  call  it  time  to  have  the  calriage 
ordered." 

Mrs.  Heriot's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  lip 
trembled ;  but  she  had  already  learnt  tW 
she  must  not  disobey.  Recovering  hertctf 
almost  instantly,  she  said,  *'  you  had  better 
order  the  carriage,  I  think,  my  dear,"  ^nA 
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I  ie  began  to  take  an  affectionate  farewell 

ofber  dear  relatives  at  Linnwood.     There 

m  something  in  all  this  which  might  at 

toother  time  have  amused  RoUo  Melville ; 

kt  to-night  he  was  in  no  mood  for  comedy. 

"Such,"  he  thought,  *' are  the  effects  of 

fcmper.    How  nauseous  are  the  heart-bum- 

agi,  the  bitternesses  to  which  it  gives  rise  I 

h  i?hat  a  contemptible,  what  a  ridiculous 

^A  does  it  place  those  who  give  way  to  it ! 

Bow  humiliating ;  but  this  is  a  lesson  for 

■M^let  me  not  forget  it!" 

In  the  bustle  of  a  general  departure,  Mel- 
^  found  an  opportunity,  which  Isabella  in 
^  endeavoured  to  prevent,  of  speaking 
wth  her  privately  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Isabella,"  he  said,  "  I  dare  say  you  have 
flKmght  several  times  to-day,  and  perhaps 
M  without  reason,   that  my  conduct  was 

• 

i&temperate  and  absurd ;  but  did  you  but 
^now,  could  you  but  guess  what  pains  have 
^  taken  to  poison  my  mind,  how  every 
^  and  circumstance  have  conspired  to 
'nre  me  to  distraction,  you  would,  I  think, 
'•fter  pity  than  blame  me.  To-morrow, 
Wver,  all  shall  be  explained.  My  own 
^t,  you  will  be  well  to-morrow,  I  trust, 
and  then  all  will  be  weJL" 
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MelviUe,  though  he  did  not  avow  it  t 
himself,  had  made  this  speech  principaD 
with  the  hope  of  being  repaid  for  the  manifid 
disagreeables  of  the  day  by  one  of  those  read 
assents  to  his  hopes,  one  of  those  affectioDa] 
smiles  which  she  could  not  but  know  1 
prized  so  highly.  Weary,  uncomfortabki  1 
did  not  doubt  that  she  was ;  but  still  fli 
would  never  refuse  what  it  cost  her  so  litl 
trouble  to  bestow,  and  what  she  knew  afFord 
him  so  much  pleasure  to  receive. 

He  was,  however,  disappointed.  She  i 
not  reply.  She  could  not.  She  gave  hi 
one  look ;  but  that  one  look  was  so  full 
deep  sadness — of  melancholy  meaning,  tl 
Melville's  heart  felt  as  if  an  icy  chili  had  fi 
bidden  the  blood  to  flow.  A  painful  forebodi 
seized  his  mind.  He  was  upon  the  poi 
of  speaking  again,  when  Mrs.  Lorraine  sv 
denly  called  to  her  niece  to  come  out  of  t 
draught,  and  to  go  to  bed  immediately.  L 
bella  obeyed  in  haste,  without  even  sayi 
good  night.  Rolio  remained  in  astonishmei 
At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  be  angry;  b 
he  checked  himself.  He  remembered  tfa 
it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  wisdo 
of  his  late  reflections,  and  to  reduce  his  go^ 
resolutions  to  practice. 
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"I  must  not  be  angry,"  he  said,  **  not 
it  least  with  her.  She  is  ill  and  suffering, 
tod  ought  to  be  soothed  and  cherished,  and 
bved  all  the  more.  No,  no,  I  will  not  give 
nj  to  such  detestable  selfishness,  or  to  such 
jealous  folly.  Beloved,  excellent  Isabella, 
tboQgh  absent  from  you,  yet  I  say  forgive 
fey  mad,  unkind  suspicions. 

But  then  came  across  his  mind,  like  a  dark 
ibadow,  the  parting  glance  of  his  betrothed. 
Here  was  no  want  of  love  in  that  mournful 
stance ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  disturbed 
tte  bver*s  peace.  Those  soft  dark  eyes,  that 
look  of  deep  and  settled  sadness,  haunted 
him.  That  one  glance  in  vain  he  endeavoured 
to  forget.  In  his  waking  hours,  amid  the 
lonely  watches  of  the  night,  it  was  there. 
When  he  slept,  in  his  dreams,  it  rested  upon 
Mm. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  her 
intention,  Isabella  went  to  Staines  Moor. 
Ailsie  stared  with  surprise  when  the  young 
lady  asked  to  see  her  husband  alone.  As  it 
was  early  in  the  forenoon,  James  Tulloch 
was  tolerably  sober.  Isabella  still  refeined 
the  address  which  her  father  had  given  her, 
and  she  inquired  if  a  letter,  addressed  in  this 
manner  would  now  reach  the  individual  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  man  looked  at 
her  significantly,  and  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  dirty  billet. 

"  It's  weel  you  cam,"  he  said,  "  or  I  migM 
'a  been  jist  til't  to  seek  you." 

Isabella,  in  haste  and  trembling,  opened  the 
note.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Isabella. — I  find  your  cheque  quite  id- 
suflicient  for  the  purpose  required.  Please  to 
transmit,  in  the  same  manner,  three  tbousaiw 
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8,  only  as  a  loan.  I  trust  soon  to  pos- 
nore  than  wherewithal  to  repay  you 
did.  My  gratitude  shall  not  be  ex- 
d  merely  in  words.  Should  I  succeed, 
I  cannot  doubt,  to  you  will  be  owing 
access  and  my  happiness.  Already  I 
appier.  The  dark  pit  in  which  you 
i  me,  thanks  to  your  kindness,  has 
1.  I  see  now  that  it  was  folly  and 
ess.     W.  L." 

is  letter,  far  from  bringing  the  relief 
I-  the  writer  evidently  intended,  only 
1  to  increase  his  daughter's  distress  of 
She  could  not  doubt  that  it  had  been 
in  under  the  intoxication  of  success  at 
gaming  table.  This  intoxication,  she 
,  must  be  followed  by  a  reaction  ;  even 
luse  which  produced  it,  must  fail.  And 
X)uld  not  wish  it  otherwise.  Loss,  in 
a  cause,  she  felt,  was  a  thousand  times 
rable  to  gain.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
dishonourably  acquired,  would  only 
ase  the   crime,   and    consequently    the 

ad  she  believed  that  it  was  not  centri- 
ng to  deepen  the  gulf  of  sin  into  which 
unhappy  father  had  thrown    himself,  it 
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would  have  cost  her  little  to  grant  even  the 
large  additional  sum  required.     As  it  waSf 
she  wrote  the  cheque  with  the  most  excessive 
reluctance.     Her  conscience  told  her  that  to 
be  an  abettor  of  sin,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
pure  and  holy  God,  a  sin  itself  of  no  smaU 
magnitude.     But  then  came  the  thought  of 
that  terrible  night,  of  those  fearful  threats^ 
and  dark  looks  of  despair,  and  she  durst  not 
avoid  compliance.     What  might  he  not  dp 
in   the    madness    of    disappointed  passion! 
"  Better,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  that  sin  whidi 
may  be  repented  of  than — "   and  beg^ 
a  pen  from  James  TuUoch,  she  hastily  wrote 
the  cheque,  and  enclosing  it  with  a  letter  she 
had   brought  with    her,    gaVe   them  to  the 
tavern-keeper,    determining    that  it    should 
be  the  last  time  she  would    grant  such  t 
request  for  such  a  purpose,  and  resolving  on 
her  next  meeting  with  her  father  to  tell  hiin 
so,  and  to  use  all  her  powers  of  persuasioa 
to  make  him  desist  from  the  course  of  d^ 
struction  upon    which    he    was     hastening* 
She  should  not,  she   thought,   be   so  modi 
under  the  influence  of  terror  as  she  had  been 
on  the     former    occasion.      Her    thoagbts 
would  be  collected,   her  resolutions   taken. 
She  should  only  have  to  declare  them.    Alasl 
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d  hot  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
\  the  trial ;  nor  was  she  fully  aware 
r  indulgence  weakened  her  own 
successful  resistance,  and  added 
hat  absorbing  passion  which  she 
allay — an  Herculean  task — one,  in 
ch  mere  human  agency  would  in 
apt  to  effect.  We  may  never, 
uiy  case,  do  evil  that  good  may 
er  even  when  the  evil  seems  but 
A  comparison  with  the  magnitude 
Kxi  to  be  obtained    by  its  com- 

and    sorrowfully  Isabella  retraced 

to  linnwood.     She  had   reached' 

faich  opened  from  the  wood  upon 

when    she    was    overtaken    by 

[a  1  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  are 

B  out.    Why  did  you  go  to  walk 

ime  to  accompany  you,  and  whither 

been  ?" 

,  surprised  and  confused,  answered 

d  without  knowing  very  well  what 

tying: 

[ — ^nowhere." 

here    was    no    good    reason   why 
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Isabella  should  not  have  told  Mdville  ^era 
she  had  been.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  goiq; 
occasionally  to  Staines  Moor ;  and  though  m 
the  present  state  of  her  health,  Melville  might 
have  thought  her  foolish  to  take  so  long  • 
walk,  the  mere  fact  of  her  having  hem 
there  would  have  awakened  no  sospicion  ift 
his  mind.  But  Isabella  was  now  haunted  hf ) 
the  nervous  dread  of  the  guilty,  for  "cofr 
science  makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

"  Nowhere  !'*  said  Melville,  "  what  do  yott 
mean  by  nowhere?'* 

"  I — I  do  not  know — I  mean  I  have  been 
at  Staines  Moor." 

"  Staines  Moor ! — you — to-day  !  My  lote^ 
how  could  you  be  so  foolish  ?  What  in  al 
the  world  took  you  to  Staines  Moor 
to-day  ?" 

*'  Nothing,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voic^ 
"  that  is  to  say — not  much — nothing." 

'*And  why  did  not    you   wait    for    w^ 
when  you  knew  I  was  coming,   and  wheft 
you  must  have  known  the  pleasure  it  woolA 
have  afforded  me   to  have  a  walk  with  yo** 
again,  my  dear  Isabella  ?    Why  did  yon  £0 
alone  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 
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"  You  do  not  know !"  repeated  her  lover 
Afli  some  indignation,  "  that  is  to  say  you 
liQ  not  tell.  Nothing — nowhere — you  do 
not  know,  are  all  T  have  heard  you  say  this 
■orning.  Exceedingly  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
ndi  answers  may  appear  to  some  people, 
hit  for  my  part,  Isabella — ''  then  checking 
Umself,  and  remembering  his  resolution  of 
tte  preceding  night,  he  added  in  a  calmer 
tone,  "  Let  that  pass,  however,  and  now  I 
kpe  to  my  next  question  you  will  not 
iuwer  that  you  do  not  know.  Since  you 
bre  been  for  so  long  a  walk,  I  trust  you 
n  better.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say, 
ny  love,  that  nothing  is  thg  matter."  And 
Bdb  smiled  kindly  and  cheerfully. 
"  I  am  better,  thank  you,  dearest  Rollo ; 

Vf  head-ache  is  gone,"   but  not   my  heart- 

tdie,  thought  poor  Isabella. 
"What    do    you     think   now    then,    my 

bbdla,  about  our  wedding-day  ?" 
"If  I   answer   as    I  wish,    you    will  be 

^'Indeed,  I  shall  not." 
"Then,  I  am  not  yet  quite  well,  and — 
I  do  not  know," 
Mdyille  did  not  speak  immediately ;  there 
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was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he 
said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  seriousness,  slowlf 
and  earnestly : 

**  Isabella — do  you  love  me  ?"  i 

As  he  spoke  he  felt  that  his  companios 
started.  He  stood  still,  and  gazed  into  her 
countenance,  as  if  he  would  read  her  verf 
soul. 

Isabella  could  not  speak,  but  her  bosoni 
heaved,  her  varying  colour  came  and  wenti 
and  her  eyes  became  suffused  with  tean. 
Melville  met  the  glances  of  those  eyes  and 
was  satisfied.  They  expressed  more  strong 
than  language  could  have  done,  what  she 
might  in  vain  have  attempted  to  conceal-^ 
the  deep,  settled,  passionate  affection  of  her  1 
heart. 

"  Isabella,  dearest,**  said  her  lover,  "  whf 
I  have  asked  such  a  question,  and  yet  doubt 
even  for  an  instant,  was  misery  not  to  be 
endured.  I  feel — I  see  that  I  am  dear  to 
you.  The  certainty  of  this  is  more  to  me 
than  any  other  blessing  life  can  give.  I  can 
never  doubt  again.  Forgive  me ;  it  was  bat 
for  a  single  moment  of  acute  pain.  An^ 
now,  dear  Isabella,  let  us  forget  all  tboee 
doubts  and  dreads.      Though  Tarn  a  lovefi 
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r^on  of  jealousy  it  delights  me  not 
U.  I  hope  yon  do  not,  therefore, 
ay  affection  the  less.  Let  us  banish 
r  the  remembrance  of  these  two  last 

days.     Let  us  be  happy  as  we  were 
It    is    surely   quite   foreign   to   our 

characters  thus  to  torment  ourselves, 
ist,  I  think,  have  been  bewitched,  or 
ducky  stars  must  have  been  on  the 
int ;  but  join  with  me,  Isabella ;  I, 
r  part,  am  determined  to  be  disen- 
],  and  to  set  my  stars  at  defiance.'' 
sUa  could  not  sympathise  in  this  gaiety 
natural  effect  of  a  happy  disposition 
e  from  anxiety  ;  but  she  could  not 
her  heart  then  to  check  it.  She  did 
eak,  but  a  slight  involuntary  pressure 
he  hand,  which  leant  upon  Melville's 
mt  the  warm  blood  quickly  back  to  his 
in  a  current  of  joyful  emotion.  His 
had  now  recovered  their  ordinary  tone, 
d  said  truly  that  his  was  a  mind  to 
doubt  and  unhappiness  were  not  con- 
He  seemed  now  to  have  divested 
f,  even  of  their  very  remembrance, 
capacity  truly  surprising  to  a  temper 
flferent  complexion.    Happy  those  who 
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possess  the  enviable  faculty  of  forgetting 
disagreeable ! 

''  I  have  a  most  amusing  anecdote  to 
you,  Isabella.  Macdonald,  the  other 
when  I  was  in  town,  made  me  almost 
with  laughing  at  it.  I  thought  of  you  at 
time,  and  was  quite  angry  at  the  idea 
you  should  be  so  comfortable  and  ha; 
whilst  I  was  so  near  my  last  sigh — of  m 
I  determined,  however,  to  have  my  reve 
as  I  have  no  idea  of  your  not  participf 
in,  and  relieving  me  of  a  part  of  my  torti 
Congenial  souls,  as  Helen--J  beg  par 
Mrs.  Andrew  Bell  I  mean — used  to  say— 

''  Dear  Helen,  I  wonder  what  she  is  a 
now.** 

^'  Sailing  on  the  great  ocean,  and  liste 
to  the  beloved  counterpart  of  her  heart 
mind,  reciting  one  of  his  own  poems  up< 
moonlight  night  at  sea ;  or  perhaps  read 
*  My  native  land  good  night,'  stretc 
their  active  imaginations  so  far  as  to  ima 
themselves  a  couple  of  Childe  Harolds  id 
same  ship." 

"  Oh,Rollo,  what  nonsense  you  talk !  I  dc 
like  to  laugh  at  poor  Helen  and  her  husba 
they  are  good,  amiable  creatures/' 
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Bed,  Isabella,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it. 
not  upon  any  account  laugh  at  them 
ny  one  who  did  not  think  so.  You 
detest  nothing  more  than  to  hold  up 
B  to  ridicule.  It  is  only  their  follies  I 
; ;  and  only  to  you.  But  if  you  like,  I 
if  I  possibly  can,  if  you  think  I  can 
.th,  on  the  very  first  public  occasion,  to 
rott,  by  upholding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  as 
of  sound  sense.  Come,  Isabella,  do  not 
lish ;  let  me  have  your  dear,  merry 
Qce  more." 

1  have  never"  told  me  your  anecdote, 
I  hope  you  have  come  to  the  end  of 
jression." 

»  I  know  you  are  used  to  digressions, 
lean  now  to  reserve  my  story  till  we 
y  in  the  house  ;  for  I  am  sure,  dearest, 
very  weary.  Indeed,  you  look  much 
1 ;  and  look,  there  is  your  aunt  at  the 
see  what  has  become  of  you." 
ille  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
orraine  deliver  a  long  lecture  to  her 
pon  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  taking 
^alk  when  she  was  so  unfit  for  it ;  and 
see  her  forced  to  lie  down  upon  the 
id  to  drink  a  bumper  of  wine  that  she 
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might  be  recruited.  Mrs.  Lorraine's  indigaatioii 
was  much  strengthened  by  perceiving  thai 
Melville  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  herBd£ 
Mrs.  Lorraine  had  also  remarked,  befon 
the  reappearance  of  the  wanderer,  thatlsabdh 
was  a  ''  foolish  lassie.''  So  that  supported  oi 
all  hands,  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  unusually  sevens 

Isabella  was  sitting  at  work  by  herself  the 
following  day,  when  she  was  informed  ihtt 
little  Jamie  TuUoch  wished  to  see  her.  H0 
brought  a  note,  appointing  her  to  meet  ibe 
writer  the  following  day  at  a  certain  place  ia 
the  woods  at  Linnwood.  Isabella  did  not  fid 
to  repair  to  the  rendezvous ;  but  her  heait 
sickened  with  apprehension  as  she  approachfll 
the  appointed  spot.  He  was  not  there ;  but 
he  appeared  almost  in  a  minute.  He  seemed  it 
high  spirits.  His  daughter  shuddered  as  he 
embraced  her  ;  but  there  was  a  tenderness  in 
his  manner,  a  fascination  in  his  handscHoe 
person  and  noble  bearing,  a  melody  in  bii 
deep-toned  voice,  which,  when  it  spoke  wor* 
of  affection,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  with* 
stand. 

Isabella  felt  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
misery  he  had  caused  her,  a  powerful  voice  ui 
her  heart  spoke  for  him,  and  would  be  hetfo* 
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(he  must  love  him.  Woe  to  those  who 
^enrert  the  fairest  gifts  of  their  beDeficent 
r.  Isabella  then  told  him  of  her  love 
}llo  Melville;  of  the  passionate  return 
lection  had  met  with  ;  of  their  mutually 
3d  word,  and  of  the  anguish  she  had 
id  at  the  prospect  of  breaking  her 
nnent,  and  destroying  the  happiness  of 
5  excellent  and  true — one  so  dear  to 
f;  of  appearing  treacherous  to  one  so 
ing.  She  then  earnestly  begged  to  be 
^ed  from  her  oath    as  far  as  regarded 

erhaps  even  then,"  she  said,  '*  we  could 
larry ;  but  I  should  at  least  have  the 
lation  of  knowing  that  he  did  not  des- 
ae  ;  that  he  did  not  think  me  altogether 
rthy.  We  should  not  be  so  very  unhappy, 
ither!    father!" 

ptain  Lorraine  seemed  deeply  moved, 
laughter  watched  with  anxious  suspense 
'orkings  of  his  dark,  but  fine  and  expres- 
countenance.  At  last  he  spoke, 
sabella,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I 
mssionate  you,  and  I  hate  myself.  You  love 
you  say,  and  he  loves  you.  Happy 
gs!    you    believe    in    love.     And   Rollo 

>L.  III.  D 
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Melville  too !  Would  to  God  it  had  beei 
other  ;  but  that  he  should  be  my  victim ; 
I  should  again— oh !  would  there  were 
possibility  by  which  I  could  avoid  this 
crime.  Isabella,  you  drive  me  to  difi 
tion." 

''Oh,  my  dear  father !  do  what  is  right, 
you  can  never  repent.  If,  as  you  somel 
hint,  a  marriage  with  me  would  bring  di8{ 
upon  him,  it  shall  never  take  place.  But 
secret  is  safe  in  his  keeping.  Forsake 
guilty  associates — your  pleasures  which  c 
you  nothing  but  pain  and  remorse,  and 
daughter  will  live  for  you  alone." 

"  Child,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  H 
such  as  mine  are  not  to  be  broken  ;  the]i 
necessary  parts  of  my  existence.  It  is  my  fi 

^'  Oh  father !  there  is  no  such  thin, 
fate." 

''  So  say  the  good  who  can  look  back  i 
their  deeds  with  complacency.  It  is  pies 
for  them  to  think  there  is  no  fate  ;  but  fc 
who  have  wasted  our  Uves  and  our  tali 
what  consolation  have  we  but  that  we  o 
not  help  it  ?" 

''  But  you  can  help  it,  my  dear  father  ; 
can  help  it  even  yet." 
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"Peace,  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be.  What  do  you 
now  of  such  things  ?  Wait — only  wait  a  little. 
bet  me  here  this  day  week,  at  sunset, 
lien,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  ;  then  I 
3pe  through  your  means  to  be  placed  beyond 
e  reach  of  these  fearful  necessities;  then,  per- 
ips,  I  may  be  able.  Oh,  would  to  Heaven  that 
night  not  have  your  misery  and  his  upon  my 
voted  head!  Silence !  I  know  what  you  would 
f,  I  dare  not  longer  remain  now.  Farewell." 
Isabella  returned  home,  little  relieved  by 
e  issue  of  this  interview.  It  had  been  so 
ort  that  she  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
nonstrate  with  her  father  upon  the  cruelty  of 
ving  placed  her  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Mackain; 
r  of  making  him  acquainted  with  her  resolu- 
m  not  again  to  furnish  the  means  of  leading 
n  to  the  gaming-table.  This  latter  deter- 
iiation,  she  thought  he  had  divined ;  but 
e  resolved  to  make  him  fully  aware  of  it  at 
eir  next  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  she 
ed  to  hope  that  there  might  yet  be  some 
ance  of  extricating  herself  from  the  misery 
which  she  had  been  placed.  Poor  Isabella  ! 
« life  of  youth  was  strong  in  her  spirit,  or 
^  could  not  have  thus  hoped  against  hope. 
H^UuQ    Lorraine    had     parted    from     his 

D  2 
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daughter  some  minutes ,  and  was  issuing  fro 
the  wood  at  the  point  nearest  the  public  roa 
when  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  co 
fronted  by  RoUo  Melville.  Both  start( 
Captain  Lorraine  was  a  man  of  the  world,  ai 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Loi 
accustomed  to  dread  discovery,  he  was  ei 
on  the  watch,  and  ready  to  meet  every  enM 
gency  with  that  presence  of  mind  whii 
natural  ability  and  long  habit  had  conferr 
upon  him.  He  bowed  politely,  and  remark 
in  a  careless  tone,  ''  A  fine  autumn  day." 

**  Very,"  said  RoUo,  reddening,  and  with  t 
air  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  very  well  wl 
he  said.     He  felt  a  spasm  at  his  heart ; 
tried   to  convince   himself  that   it   was  i 
jealousy — that  he  was  not  unhappy. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the   stranger,  "  I  may 
trespassing  upon  your  grounds,  but  the  qu 
beauty  of  the  autumnal  woods  tempted  me 
deviate  from  the  public  road." 

"  This  is  not  my  property,"  said  Melvi 
somewhat  ungraciously.  '  *  It  is  Mr.  L 
raine*s." 

**  Indeed  !  —  good  morning.  Sir,"  8 
Captain  Lorraine. 

Melville  slightly  acknowledged  the  sail 
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ino,  and  walked  onwards.  It  was  with  dis- 
pleased surprise  on  his  arrival  at  Linnwood, 
ht  he  found  Isabella  with  her  bonnet  on. 
"She  has  not  been  far  though,  to-day/' 
lid  Mrs;  Lorraine.  *'  She  only  went  out  to 
reathe  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking 
le  would  be  the  better  of  it.  She  is  going  to 
lb  a  walk  with  you  now,  but  do  not  go  too 
r." 

They  went  together.  Melville  was  reserved 
kd  silent.  Isabella  was  in  better  spirits.  Her 
anner,  though  not  gay,  was  affectionate,  and 
en  caressing.  Under  its  genial  influence, 
r  lover's  gloominess  was  gradually  dissipated, 
i  before  they  parted,  he  became  once  more 
Tectly  free  from  perplexing  doubts,  and 
?more  happy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  week  passed  away — tranquilly.  Met 
ville  did  not  once  allude  to  their  marriage ;  bat 
a  happier  understanding  seemed  to  have  sprang 
up  between  him  and  Isabella.  Her  health 
seemed  to  be  improving ;  and  if  her  maniMl 
was  not  quite  so  sprightly,  'Melville  fancied 
thflt  he  discerned  in  it  a  deeper  shade  of  ten* 
demess,  and  he  was  content.  She  was,  he  said 
to  himself,  too  generous  to  trifle  unnecessarily 
with  his  feelings.  She  would,  he  knew,  soon  fix 
once  more  their  wedding-day.  Something  she 
had  dropped  one  evening,  about  every  thingbeiog 
settled  soon,  could  point  only  to  this  event.  He 
would  wait  patiently.  She  should  see  that  he 
was  not  selfish. 

The  time  appointed  by  Captain  Lorraioe 
for  his  next  meeting  with  his  daughter  had 
now  arrived.  It  was  not  Isabella's  usual  tiooe 
of  day  for  walking,  so  that  she  endeavoured 
unperceived  to  leave  the  house.  She  had  not 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  anythioS 
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io  a  clandestine  manner,  and  now,  as  she 
cautiously  unfastened  a  glass  door  which 
opened  into  the  garden,  she  blushed  from  a 
fediDg  of  shame,  though  she  was  alone.  She 
Ht  the  repugnance  ntitural  to  an  upright  mind 
engaged  in  an  action,  the  very  nature  of  which 
demands  concealment.  For  some  days  she 
bd  been  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  she 
migfat,  at  least,'  be  able  to  justify  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  Melville.  Some  hint  which  her  father 
had  thrown  out  during  their  last  interview 
had  formed  the  slender  foundation  upon  which 
the  built  her  present  hope.  At  first,  this 
ioft  had  been  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
Gradoally,  however,  by  being  dwelt  upon  con- 
itantly,  as  a  means  to  drive  away  the  darker 

piospects  which  threatened  her,  it  became 
nagoified,  till  it  had  attained  to  something 
like  a  sanguine  expectation. 

People  are  often  successful  in  believing  what 
they  wish  to  be  true.  Isabella  did  not  natu- 
^y  belong  to  this  class  ;  for  her  disposition, 
thtmgh  a  happy  one,  was  certainly  prone  to 
^ety.  But  in  the  present  instance,  the 
^^crae  of  what  she  so  earnestly  desired,  was 
•^terrible  to  her  feelings,  that  she  strove  by 
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every  means  in  her  power  to  banish  it  fron 
her  imagination.  She  would  not  allow  hersdf 
for  an  instant  to  dwell  upon  it.  She  felt  a 
superstitious  dread  that  by  so  doing  8li0 
rendered  it  more  probable.  She  seemed  to* 
imagine  that  her  feelings  would  prove  prophe- 
tical. Her  present  anticipations,  she  thought, 
augured  well,  and  she  endeavoured  to  the 
utmost  to  banish  every  misgiving. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  The 
flowers  of  the  summer  lay  low  in  the  dust 
The  gorgeous  dahlias  hung  their  once  brilliant 
heads,  blighted  and  blackened  by  the'  sharp 
night-frosts,  and  the  tall  hollyhocks  nodded 
to  the  earth.  The  pomp  of  woods  had  passed 
for  the  season,  and  the  yellow  leaves  hj 
strewed  in  heaps.  The  little  birds  already 
tamer,  hopped  about  in  search  of  a  scanty 
sustenance,  and  their  tuneful  voices,  as  in 
the  bygone  days  pf  abundance  and  joy,  weie 
heard  no  more.  Ovei:  the  desolate  world  spread 
the  cold  grey  sky,  and  embraced  as  with  a 
shroud  the  dying  objects  of  nature;  whibt 
through  the  leafless  woods,  the  low,  fitfid 
breeze  of  an  autumn  evening  seemed  to 
chaunt  in  tones  wild  and  solemn  the  dirge  d 
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Ae  beautiful  earth.    All  around  seemed  to 

heatlie  of  sadness,  and  withering  hope.     A 

(ieep  sense  of  melancholy  took  possession  of 

Inbella's   feelings;    an    anxious    foreboding 

filed  her  mind ;   her  heart  felt  oppressed  with 

grief.    Where  now  was  the  hope  which  had 

•0  lately  supported  her  ?    Not  a  vestige  of  it 

Rmained.    It  seemed  a  strange  delusion  that 

ihe  should  ever  have  felt  it.     But  now  the 

^  was    broken,    the  illusion  was   gone ; 

within  the  little  world  of  her  heart,  as  in  the 

OQter  world  around  her,  all  was  coldness  and 

<iaolation.    As  she  drew  near  the  appointed 

place  of  meeting,   her  heart   sickened   with 

prehension,  and  her  breath  came  quick  and 

Uxmred.    As  she  approached,  she  could  per- 

^e  a  tall,  dark  figure  leaning  against  the 

nigged  trunk  of  an  old,  denuded  elm  tree. 

At  this  instant,'  the  sun,  the  lower  edge  of 

vliose  disc  now  touched  the  horizon,  broke 

•krough  the  sombre  clouds   which,  as  they 

^'^  withdrawn  like  a  curtain  from  before 

^  became  tinged  with  hues  of  glory,  as  if 

"^y   had     borrowed    for    a    few    passing 

•^nds  the  heavenly  radiance  of  the  better 

World;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  sky  remained 

m  and  leaden  as  before.    Broad  rays  of 

D  3 
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crimson  light  streamed  through  the  nal 
boughs  on  the  leaf-strewn  ground.  The  I 
straight  stems  of  the  pine  trees  looked  1 
pillars  of  burnished  gold.  A  character  of  fi 
and  gloomy  grandeur  was  now  the  pervadi 
character  of  the  scene,  and  was  calculated 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  seosati 
of  mingled  awe  and  melancholy.  The  di 
figure  started  forward  as  the  young  h 
advanced.  A  ray  of  the  sunlight  fell  u{ 
his  face,  and  his  daughter  saw  that  it  i 
gloomy  and  disturbed.  Her  presentiment 
evil  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Coming  events  cast  tfaeir  shadows  before." 

''  You  have  come  at  last,"  he  said  in 
voice  of  passionate  agitation. 

''  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  kept  ; 
waiting.     The  sun  has  not  yet  set.'' 

**  Not  quite.  But  to  those  who  seek  a  bo( 
the  moments  seem  to  move  on  leaden  wioj 
and  they  would  willingly  hasten  their  fli^ 
to  those  who  grant  one,  time  flies  so  swiftly  d 
they  would  retard  the  sacrifice  till  the  lat 
moment.  The  criminal  longs  to  hear  I 
doom.  There  are  no  tortures  like  the  tortai 
of  suspense.'* 
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"I  know  it — I  feel  it — and  I  have  now 
come  to 'hear  my  doom  from  you." 

"  From  me,  Isabella !  what — what  does  this 
neanr 

"It  means,  have  I  your  permission  to  be 
tme  to  him  who  has  ever  been  true  to  me  ?" 
ia  additional  shade  came  over  the  dark  fea- 
tires  of  Captain  Lorraine.  His  daughter  conti- 
itaed  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  excessive  emo- 
tiML  "  You  said — ^you  hinted — you  gave  me 
lliope  that  this  might  be.  I  have  lived  upon 
it  since.  Do  not  wrest  it  from  me.  Father — 
^er — ^I  ask  no  more  I"  and  she  raised  her 
imploring  eyes  to  his  gloomy  countenance. 
Her  father  was  evidently  excessively  agitated, 
Init  the  sternness  of  his  features  did  not  relax. 

"Silence,"  he  said,  **it  cannot  be.  If  I 
iiid  80, 1  was  raving.  RoUo  Melville  and — 
tbevery  thought  drives  me  to  distraction." 

"Then,  let  me  die,"  said  Isabella,  with  the 
(dmness  of  despair,  and  leaned  against  a  tree 
^  support,  for  she  felt  ready  to  sink  to  the 
^Mh.  Captain  Lorraine  walked  backwards 
^  forwards  for  a  few  paces,  evidently  in 
^^ble  perturbation.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"This,"  he  said,  "  wrings  my  heart.  This 
^  the  worst  of  all — and  yet — RoUo  Melvill< 
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it  caDnoti — it  can  not  be.  Lost,  miaed,  dia 
honoured  I  am,  but  I  can  never  consent  t 
that  degradation.  I  will  not  live  to  be  th 
scorn  of — no,  no ;  the  very  thought  is  mac 
ness." 

**0h,  my  dear  father  I'*  said  Isabella  witJ 
the  energy  of  despairing  hope,  ''it  is  dishonour, 
degradation  to  do  wrong ;  not  to  endeavour  to 
repair  it." 

**  Girl!  you  know  not  what  you  say,  nor 
the  disease  of  that  mind  for  which  you  would 
prescribe.  Isabella  1 1  was  not  always  the  abao- 
doned  outcast  that  you  now  behold  me.  Onoei 
I  at  least  admired,  if  I  did  not  practise  whit 
was  good  and  lovely.  Once  I  loved  rnvM, 
and  poetry,  and  beauty ;  and  to  revel  in  tfao 
finer  emotions  which  these  excite.  .  Once,  I 
could  not  have  beheld,  unmoved,  the  passio? 
glories  of  the  sunset,  nor  have  listened  to  tfao 
melody  of  sweet  sounds  without  feeling,  at 
least,  for  a  passing  moment,  that  love  and 
beauty  were  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the 
creation,  that  I  was  born  for  something  better 
and  higher  than  I  had  ever  striven  to  be— and 
that  I  should  even  yet  shake  ofi^  the  chaui 
which  bound  me  to  the  world's  galling  plea- 
sures. Those,  however,  were  but  vain  longings* 
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fiV'  already  I  was  the  slave  of  pleasure, 
though  I  loathed  the  bonds  which  held  me. 
Eke  the  opium-eater,  and  was  wretched  when 
tiie poison  was  withheld.  I  was  young  then, 
lod  the  plague-spot  in  my  heart  had  not  yet 
extended  its  corruption  so  far  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  superficial  observers  who  compose 
lodety.  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  though 
rotten  at  the  core,  my  exterior  was  fair  and 
ttgagiog.  I  possessed  many  of  those  gifts 
vhich  generally  ensure  a  favourable  reception 
in  society.  I  was  flattered,  admired,  and 
loved — yes,  Isabella,  loved  1  And  shall  those 
^0  beheld  me  thus,  shall  they  see  me  now, 
^fcject,  and  despised?  never,  never.  Low 
though  I  am,  my  pride  revolts  at  such  an 
Qidigmty ;  though  fallen,  I  cannot  thus  far 
humble  myself.  Ask*  it  not  again,  it  only 
l^caps  yet  greater  misery  upon  both  of  us." 

Isabella  did  not  reply.  She  looked  round 
^th  an  expression  of  vacant  despair.  After 
^  short  pause,  her  father  again  spoke  abruptly 
^d  with  vehemence. 

''  Isabella  1  I  must  have  more  money.  This 
^  my  pbject  in  our  present  interview." 
*^hella  assembled  all  her  energy. 

"No,"  she  replied,  *'  I  cannot  give  it  to 
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you.    It  only  serv^es  to  lead  you  to  guilt  and 
anguish/' 

''Woman,  I  tell  you  I  must  have  it.  I 
cannot  live  without  it.  It  is  my  soul,  my 
strength,  my  life,  as  necessary  to  me  as  the 
air  I  hreathe.  Isabella — speak — ^I  will  not  be 
denied  !'* 

"  More  money  will  but  plunge  you  deeper 
in  the  gulf.  No,  I  was  wrong  before,  what  I 
gave  has  only  made  you  more  wretched.  No, 
father,  I  cannot !'' 

'*  Then  take  your  own  way,  undutiiril» 
unfeeling  child.  Go,  marry  RoUo  Melvilie, 
and  forget  that  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  exists. 
Be  under  no  fear  that  I  shall  trouble  you  tbeo. 
Banish  from  your  memory  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  and  fear  not  that  I  shall  strive  to 
recal  it.  You  are  good,  you  haye  no  efil 
passions — no  remorse  to  torment  you.  Yoo 
may  be  happy.  You  will  have  a  husband  to 
love  you  and  to  cherish  you.  You  will  have 
a  beautiful  and  a  beloved  home  ;  every  cob- 
fort,  every  luxury,  every  pleasure  which  love 
can  bestow,  or  wealth  can  command  will  be 
yours.  When  you  see  yourself  the  centre  of 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  be  not  disturbed  by 
the  remembrance  that  your  father  lives  iA 
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rerty  and  guilt.  When  you  are  seated  in 
or  elegant  room,  on  your  softly-cushioned 
air  by  the  side  of  your  blazing  hearth, 
ben  the  eyes  of  your  beloved  rest  fondly 
pern  you,  then  let  not  the  thought  intrude, 
kit  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment,  he  who 
ive  you  life,  the  once-beloved  of  her  you 
VftAf  may  be  in  want,  and  sickness,  and 
ixieliness,  drawing  his  last  guilty  breath, 
onaken  by  Gk)d  and  man.  Think  not  of  him, 
or  whatever  his  sufferings,  he  has  deserved 
kern — ^forget  him,  and  be  happy." 

"Father,  this  is  dreadful!"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  girL 

"Leave  me,"  he  continued  "why  do  you 
remain?" 

"  Father,  I  will  not  leave,  you ;  but  do  not 
igaia  urge  such  a  request.  Think  if  I  were 
to  grant  it,  what  must  become  of  us.  Were 
my  money  all^one,  we  must  both  starve." 

"  But  it  would  not  be  gone,  it  would  be 
DiuUiplied  a  hundred-fold.  Fortune  cannot 
^  ever  be  against  me.  This  is  the  crisis. 
Ifeda  presentiment  that  it  is  about  to  turn." 

"  But  money  gained  by  such  a  means — " 

"Silence,"  he  exclaimed,  **  a  truce  to  such 

m 

^t  if  you  would  not  drive  me  mad.   Isabellat 
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grant  my  request,  or  I  shall  more  deeply  dia. « 
honour  myself  and  you.     I  will  do  some  deeid 
which  will  make  the  very  blood  freeze  in 
your  veins.      Isabella,    you    have    yet   nJT 
thousand  pounds,  give  me  but  the  half  of  it, 
and  I  swear  to  you  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  by 
heaven  and  hell,  by  the  memory  of  your 
sainted  mother,  by  every  oath  that  ever  wai 
devised  by  man,  that  I  never  again  will  applj 
to  you — that  I  never  will  accept  but  what 
you  spontaneously  offer.     Isabella,  but  this 
one  time  must  I  tempt  fortune ;  if  you  wi 
not  supply  me   with  the  means,  I  tell  yoa 
I  will  find   them   elsewhere,   and  losing  or 
gaining,  no  power  on   earth  shall  stop  mj 
career.     But — give  me   what   I   ask,   and  I 
solemnly  promise — I  take  all  the  powers  of 
the  universe  to  witness, — that  when  I  hxn 
gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  or,  when  I  have 
lost  all,  I  will  play  no  more.     For  your  sake, 
Isabella,  I  will  abjure  gaming  for  ever.    Deny 
me  this,  and  you  will  bitterly  repent !"  he  ex- 
claimed, raising  his  voice,  and  speaking  wiA 
rapidity  and  vehemence. 

"Do  you  indeed,  give  me  your  promise?" 
she  said  faintly  and  with  some  hesitation. 

•*  I  do — I  do,  most  solemnly.     Isabella,  ©J 
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jou  will  not  deny  me?  Never  had 
a  daughter  like  you.  My  future  life 
Bbow  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful. 
Maise?" 

daughter  faintly  murmuted  something 
nras  not  audible.  He  clasped  her  in 
ts,  kissed  her  fondly  and  repeatedly, 
Qg  upon  her  efvery  epithet  of  endear- 
inth  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  ex- 
18  of  gratitude.  Suddenly,  however, 
ed,  and  loosed  his  daughter  from  his 


^» 


sh  I"  he  cried, "  we  are  watched.  Some 
ear.  I  heard  the  rustling  of  footsteps 
the  withered,  leaves,  and  the  moving 
tranches.  We  must  now  part.  Once 
enerous,  beloved  girl,  adieu  !'' 
lyingy  he  again  pressed  her  hurriedly 
;eart,  kissed  her,  and  was  gone.  Isa- 
X),  thought  she  had  heard  the  sound 
rtcps.  Agitated  by  the  scene  which 
t  passed,  and  terrified  to  an  unusual 

she  durst  not  look  behind.     With- 
I  still  farther  from   the   path  which 

the  wood,  she  hastily  retraced  her 
ome  wards, 
hupccd  that  this  day  Rollo  Melville 
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had  been    diniDg    with  his  mother  at  Bom 
Cottage,     at    her     usual     hour    of     thM 
o'clock.    A  little  before  tea-time  he  strolled  i 
out   in   the   direction  of   Linnwood  in  tbj 
hope  of   meeting    Mr.  Lorraine,   as,  wbea'; 
he    had  been    at    his  house  in  the  monhf 
ing,  he  had  forgotten  to  consult  him  upoft^ 
some  subject,   regarding  which,   his  advioi'| 
appeared    necessary.      He  was  within   con- 
siderably less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mfle  of 
the  house,  when  he  heard  voices  in  the  wood 
He  thought  it  must  be  Mr.   Lorraine  and 
his  steward,  and  accordingly  bent  'his  steps 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
Great  was  his  surprise  to  perceive  through 
the  leafless  trees  that  the  speakers  were  s 
lady  and  gentleman ; — greater  still  when  he 
became  assured  that  the  gentleman  was  the 
mysterious  stranger,  and  the  lady — his  own 
Isabella!     Yes,  the  figure,  the  attitude,  the 
colour  of  the  dress,  were  all  Isabella's.  Anger 
and  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  soul ;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  heard  the  last  words  of 
Captain  Lorraine — ^tiU  he  witnessed  the  con* 
eluding  embrace  that  his  horror  and  indig* 
nation  reached  a  climax. 
For  some  seconds  he  stood  root^  to  the 
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L    Wben  he  looked  again  she  was  gone. 

caught  a  glimpse  of  her  gown  as  she 
•ed  swiftly  through  the  trees.  He  thought 
porsoing  her — of  overtaking  her  ;  but  the 
A  instatit  a  better  idea  occurred  to  him. 
on  the  path  she  was  taking,  he  guessed 
t  she  would  enter  the  house  by  the  garden 
ur.  He  would  hold  on  by  the  road  which 
dacted  directly  to  the  principal  entrance, 

meet  her  unexpectedly  in  the  breakfast 
our.  He  would  confront  her  unprepared, 
mark  the  confirmation  of  her  guilty 
i  in  the  confusion  of  surprise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Isabella  walked  hastily  homewards.    B/^i 
covered  a  little  from  her  first  fright,  she  begat  * 
to  think   the    sounds  she  had  heard  mmt ' 
have  been  caused  by  the  wind  among  tki  i 
withered  leaves.     The  silence  was  now  oDp 
broken  save  by  the  cawing  of  a  few  mdan* ' 
choly  rooks,  which  moved  slowly  in  the  ur 
above  her  head.     It  was  clear,  at  least,  thit 
no  one  was  pursuing  her.    Even  had  it  beeft 
any  person,  that  he  should  have  been  per* 
ceived  was    very   improbable.      The  famHf 
she  knew  were  all  in  the  house ;  it  conUt 
therefore,   be   nobody  but  a  servant.     Tte 
idea  of  Melville    did    not    even  enter  her 
imagination.     She  knew  that  he  was  dioiOS 
with  his   mother,   and  he  had   said  in  tli0 
morning  that  he  should  not  be  at  linnwood 
again  that  day. 

Divested  of  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
discovery,  the  state  of  Isabella's  mind  Wtfi 
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iwever,   exquisitely  painful.     The   die  was 
ow  cast,  and  her  fate  was  decided.     Hence- 
icth,  RoUo  Melville  must  be  to  her — ^nothing ; 
md  she    to  him — she   shuddered    to    think 
vhat.     As  she  went  along,   she  resolved  in 
her  mind  the  agonizing  certainty,  and  pon- 
dered on  the  time  and  the  terms  in  which 
fte  terrible  fact  must  be  told.     Such  were 
die  subjects  which  still  occupied  her  thoughts, 
II  she  cautiously  opened  the  glass  door  of 
&e  breakfast  parlour.    Almost  at  the  same 
iBitant,  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nxm  was  violently  unclosed;  and   Melville 
ilood  before  her,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his 
whole    appearance    indicative    of   the    most 
otraordinary  excitement,  and  the  most  un- 
controllable indignation  and  anger. 

Without  speaking,  he  resolutely  shut  both 
Ae  doors ;  and  taking  Isabella  by  the  wrist, 
(Dreed  her  to  be  seated  upon  a  sofa.  She 
^  amazed  and  confounded  beyond  imagi- 
itttion  at  this  terrible  display  of  resentment 
>ad  violence.  The  appalling  truth  flashed 
^iponher  in  an  instant.  She  grew  pale  with 
terror,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth, 
^  not  Melville  placed  her  upon  the  sofa. 
^  trembled  so  excessively  that  she  could 
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not  speak.  Her  senses  and  her  life  aeeiMd 
about  to  forsake  her.  Melville  also  aeemcd 
speechless  from  the  violence  of  the  angrj 
passions,  the  warring  of  the  contendiqf 
emotions  of  love,  jealousy,  disappointed  aflbo- 
tion,  confidence  misplaced,  faith  deceived, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  dayi 
which  had  fled  for  ever.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  hasty  strides.  Even 
by  the  fading  twiUgbt,  Isabella  could  see 
that  his  lips  were  white  and  trembling,  and 
his  face  deadly  pale,  save  where  one  small 
spot  of  the  brightest  scarlet  burned  on  each 
cheek.  His  dark  eyes  gleamed  with  a  fieij 
wrath,  terrible  to  behold,  and  every  instant 
he  darted  at  her  glances  of  the  sternest  indig** 
nation.  At  last  she  found  words  to  say  in 
broken  accents  : 

"Melville — RoUo  —  good  Heavens  I   whrf  , 
does  this  mean  ? — What  have  I — ** 

And  then  he  too  spoke— the  pent-up  ttf* 
rent  of  his  wrath  burst  forth  in  words. 

'^  And  do  you  speak  to  me  ?"  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  terrible  earnest,  and  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  fixing  his  dark  gaze  sternly  on 
her  countenance,  ''  do  you  ask — Isabelbf 
will  you  drive  me   mad?      Ask  your  own 
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ience,  false  woman ;  and  if  there  be  one 
of  truth  yet  remaining,  it  will  answer, 
in  you  would  feign  ignorance — deluded, 
red,  duped,  I  have  been ;  but  I  can  be 
>  longer.  Your  power  is  gone  for  ever, 
re  seen — good  Heavens! — I  am  beside 
If  with  the  remembrance  of  what  I  have 
To  think  that  you — you  whom  I  have  so 
,  so  trusted — ^you  whom  I  believed  pure 
3  angels  of  Heaven — that  you — do  not 
: — ^I  will  not  hear  you — another  word 
[sehood,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  my 
18.  Your  conduct  admits  but  of  one 
retation.  Oh,  Isabella  !"  be  continued, 
idignation  for  a  minute  softening  into 
V ;  "  and  is  this  the  end  of  all  our  love — 
ir  happiness — all  our  plans  for  the 
! — of  all  our  schemes  for  good — all  our 
of  a  life  spent  together  in  the  service  of 
-is  this  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?  For 
time  I  have  seen  that  your  manners  to 
ive  been  changed  ;  but  if  for  an  instant 
le  of  distrust  stole  into  my  mind,  how 
ed  myself  for  the  unworthy  suspicion, 
oon  would  I  have  doubted  my  own 
ir  as  yours.  My  love  for  you — my 
in  you  was  perfect.    You  know  that  I 
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have  loved  you  as  fondly,  as  devotedlji  a 
ever  man  loved  woman.  Never  in  tbougiil 
or  word,  or  deed,  have  I  been  otherwise  thai 
true  to  you.  You  have  been  my  sole  hope 
my  sole  happiness  in  life,  and  you — ^y« 
have  deceived  me." 

Isabella  bowed  her  head  in  anguish  o 
spirit,  and  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  sh 
said: 

"  Yes,   Rollo  ;  beloved — dearest   Rollo, 
have   deceived   you,  but  not  willingly — oh 
not  willingly." 

"  Not  willingly ! — out  upon  such  paltf 
equivocations,  they  cannot  deceive  me :  an 
dearest  Rollo ! — this  to  me ! — ^Methinks  yo 
need  not  add  insult  to  treachery." 

*'  I  cannot  expect  you  to  believe  me. 
know — I  know  what  you  must  be  feeling — ho\ 
you  must  despise  me ;  but  oh,  that  it  shool 
have  come  to  this  ! — that  thus,  we,  who  wer 
once  all  to  each  other,  must  part  for  ever !" 

''Yes,"  said  Rollo,  more  calmly  than  h 
had  hitherto  spoken,  "  yes,  we  must  part  fo 
ever !  Bitter  is  the  pain  of  parting  from  tb 
person  we  love  ;  but  still  more — oh,  hof 
infinitely  more  bitter  to  have  found  tha 
person  unworthy   of  our  love !   you,  whc^' 
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I  thought  SO  good— SO  pure — so  true  !  Oh,  how 
ire  you  fallen  !  Had  it  been  our  lot  to  part, 
I  should  have  mourned  it  with  the  deepest 
affliction ;  but  could  I  have  preserved  in  my 
mind  untouched — unbroken,  that  beautiful 
and  lovely  image  of  yourself,  which  once  was 
there,  the  very  remembrance  of  our  love 
wonld  have  been  of  itself  a  consolation — a 
joy,  and  not  as  it  now  is  —  misery  and 
wretchedness." 

"You  would  not  then  have  been  very 
unhappy,"  cried  Isabella.  "I  knew  it — I 
knew  your  generous  heart.  Oh !  would  to 
Heaven  that  I  dare — "  and  she  stopped  short. 

"That  you  dare — what?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  know  what  I  say, 
or  what  I  do.     I  know  not  where  to  turn." 

"  Yes,"  said  RoUo,  "  the  ways  of  falsehood 
have  many  windings ;  and  you  are  all  false- 
hood— all  artifice.  Oh,  hollow-hearted  and 
deceitful  woman !" 

''RoUo  !"  she  exclaimed,  for  the  first  time 
'^g  her  face,  the  expression  of  which 
^  heart-sunk  and  spirit-broken,  to  his. 
"RoUo,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Once  you 
^cre  not  cruel ;  and  though  I  have  wronged 
'» I  am  miserable — most  miserable.    Your 
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wretchedness  can  be  nothing  to  mine, 
pity  me !" 

But  one  short  hour  ago,  she  had  beeo 
beloved  of  his  soul  — his  heart  of  hearts ; 
she  was  so  still.  He  could  not  so  soon  foi 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  do  pity  you,  n 
xmhappy  girl.  You,  the  unfortunate  vi 
of  a  pitiful,  designing  wretch,  who  wit 
perhaps,  to  gain  possession  of  your 
paltry  pounds  by  practising  upon  ; 
credulity  !  But  he — ^the  villain — the  d 
base  villain,  who  has  thus  darkened 
fair  mind — thus  corrupted  your  pure  h 
he  shall  answer  to  me,  if  he  is  not  a  co^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  By  Heav 
I  have  the  right,  and  he  shall  be  punishe( 

An  idea  of  horror,  the  most  frightful 
had  yet  entertained,  was  now  presented  tc 
mind  of  the  distracted  Isabella. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  she  cried.     "  I 
Melville,  oh,  say ! — in  mercy  say  that  I 
mistaken    your    words.      You    will    n 
you—'* 

'^  I  mean  what  I  say.  That  skulking  ad 
turer  shall  answer  to  me  for  having  praci 
upon  the  affections  of  an  innocent  | 
for  having  robbed  me  of  my  wife — my  he 
joy — ^all  that  made  my  happiness  in  Hfe. 
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I  vain  you  would  entreat,  you  cannot 
I  swerve  from  my  purpose." 
mot,  perhaps  ;  but  your  own  princi- 
iir  own  humanity — ^you  would  not 
a  crime  so  terrible  in  the  eye  of 
>llo,  because  you  have  been  wronged, 
Id  not  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow- 
' — ^You  would  once  have  loathed  and 
such  an  action ;  often  have  I  heard 
0,  RoUo.  RoUo,  you  who  have  now 
conscience,  will  not  thus  sacrifice 
I  peace  of  mind  for  ever/' 
peace  of  mind !''  he  said,  gloomily, 
one — ^you  have  destroyed  it.  What 
w?  All  thoughts  are  alike  to  me." 
before  Isabella  could  speak,  he  conti- 

I  energy : 

»ive  up  this  man — promise  me  never 
see  him  ;  and,  in  return,  I  promise 
lall  be  safe  from  my  vengeance." 
mot — I  cannot." 
cannot  t     Has  this  man  any  claim 

II  which  you  cannot  resist?     Good 
Isabella !  you  do  not  speak  ?     I  had 

ned  that  on  your  part  there  could 
lore  than  a  misplaced  attachment. 
^on  are  not  his  wife  ?" 

B  2 
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Isabella  durst  not  reply.  She  feared  wlk 
such  questions  might  lead  to,  and  si 
trembled  when  she  remembered  her  oat] 
Melville  leaned  against  the  chimney-pieoc 
he  muttered  something  between  his  teetb 
whilst  his  eyes  flashed  beneath  his  knittec 
brows.  Isabella^  whose  distress  now  amounted 
to  distraction,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  thitfi 
herself  at  his  feet. 

'*Rollo,"  she  said,  "I  have  deserved  yotti 
anger ;  but  visit  it  upon  me  alone,  and  not 
upon  yourself.  Oh !  let  me  not  have  the 
farther  misery  of  having  your  blood,  or  yorff 
crime  upon  my  head.  Once  you  loved  mfr-* 
oh !  for  the  sake  of  that  love,  do  not  refbiC 
the  last  request  I  shall  ever  make  to  yoa* 
Promise  me  that  you  will  forego  this  terribte 
vengeance;  and  that  you  will  never  betray 
what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to-nigk** 
RoUo,  my  request  is  not  a  wrong  one.  WW 
is  done,  cannot  be  undone.  Your  inteife* 
rence  will  only  cause  misery  to  some  who 
might  have  otherwise  been  spared  it." 

Melville's  brows  relapsed ;  the  stem  ang*^ 
of  his  glance  vanished ;  a  different,  but  8tiH 
stronger  emotion,  convulsed  his  features. 

"  Rise  !"  he  cried,  ''  this  I  cannot  betf^ 
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hbella,  tfiat  you  should  kneel  to  me  !  Rise 
-rise  this  moment,  I  beseech  you  !" 

"Never — never,  till  you  have  granted  my 
payer !  Never,  till  you  have  left  me  to  die  ! 
Ok,  would  that  I  could  die  this  instant,  for 
Iim  weary  of  life!" 

"Rise — rise !"  he  said  again  ;  but  his  tone 
ns  softened,  and  his  voice  almost  choked 
rith  emotion. 

"Do  you  give  me  your  promise?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Even  now — oh,  folly  of  my 
& !  my  heart's  weakness — I  can  refuse  you 
othing.  But  this  is  the  last — the  very  last 
uie ;  henceforth  I  will  be  a  man ;  if  I  cannot 
)rget,  my  reason  shall  make  me  subdue  my 
%akness.  Fickle  deceiver  !  —  still  dear, 
^Mogh  despised  ;  we  now  part  in  sorrow 
tther  than  in  anger.    Farewell — for  ever !" 

As  Melville  spoke,  he  raised  the  almost 
diaasted  girl  from  the  floor,  pressed  her 
df  lifeless  form  once  to  his  heart,  im- 
rinted  one  kiss  upon  her  aching  brow,  laid 
^  on  the  sofa,  and  rushed  from  the 
OQSe.  He  knew  not  how  he  went,  nor  what 
^  him,  till  he  reached  Glencola,  where, 
butting  himself  in  his  own  apartment,  he 
^▼e  way  to  alternate  transports  of  grief  and 
^dignation.      At  one  instant  he  started  up 
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as  if  to  seek  revenge ;  and  at  the  next  he  re- 
membered his  promise,  and  threw  himself 
down  in  a  passion  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  woman — woman  !  weak,  fickle  ! 
whose  feeling  is  but  vanity — whose  heart 
nothing  but  a  name,  it  is  ever  thus  with 
you ;  and  man,  fond  and  foolish,  still  believes 
and  loves.  And  yet  all  are  not  so ;  there 
is  one,  at  least — mother,  dear,  noble-minded 
mother;  and  you  too  must  be  wounded.  Ycni 
too  have  lost  a  friend  and  a  daughter.  Oh, 
wretchedness  not  to  be  endured  T' 

Poor  Melville  !  thus  he  passed  the  live-long 
night.     Rest  and  sleep  for  him  were  equally  | 
out  of  the   question.     He  passed  the  long, 
dreary    hours    of    darkness,    mourning    io 
lamentations  deep, 


»> 


"  How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 


Meanwhile,  the  unhappy  Isabella  lay  where 
she  had  been  placed,  for  some  time  motUMi- 
less.     She  was  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  afflio 
tion.     Her  heart  was  so  perfectly  stunned 
with  grief,   that  for  the  time,  feeling  itself 
seemed   gone.      Thus  she  lay.      The  short 
autumn  twilight  fleeting  fast  away,  and  the 
darkness  of  a  cloudy,  moonless,  autumn  ni^^ 
coming  on  apace.    But  what  was  the  dari^* 
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ness  of  the  outer  world  to  the  darkness  of 
her  own  stricken  soul.     There  was  no  light 
in  her  own  sad  heart,  and  henceforth  light 
and  darkness,  day  and  night,  were  the  same 
to   her.    Melville's    looks   yet  haunted    her 
memory;  his  words  rang  in  her  ears.     She 
tried  to  pray ;  but  the  very  spirit  of  devo- 
tion  seemed    to    have    quitted    her  palsied 
heart.      The    very    springs    of   the    heart's 
life  seemed  exhausted.     She  could  only  feel 
that  it  was  terrible  to  be  thus  without  sen- 
sation ;  that  acute  anguish  was  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  this  dead,  cold  apathy.     She  did 
not  know  how  long  she  lay  in  this  state  of 
partial  insensibility.    It  was  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  some  one  with  a  candle.     It  was 
Mrs.  Lorraine. 

"  Isabella,  my  dear,  are  you  here  ?  Tea  is 
wady ;  we  have  been  seeking  you  everywhere. 
Kd  you  not  hear  the  tea-bell  ?  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear,  that 
you  are  lying  on  the  sofa.  Isabella,  you  do 
not  speak?" 

So  saying,  her  aunt  approached,  and  threw 
^  light  on  the  unhappy  girl's  face.  Mrs. 
*^^ne*s  faculty  of  perception  was  not 
IWicularly  quick  ;  but  even  she  was  alarmed 
^  the  expression  of  her  niece's  countenance. 
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'*  Bless    me !    my    sweet   child,  my 
Isabella,  what  is  the  matter  ?** 

Isabella  looked  at  her  aunt,  but  she 
neither  ideas  nor  words.  Mrs.  Lon 
seriously  distressed,  hastened  as  she  al 
did  upon  any  emergency  to  call  her  hust 

''Oh,  Mr.  Lorraine!  come  here.  Isa 
is  ill,  and  she  will  not  speak.  Do  com 
quickly  as  you  can." 

Mr.  Lorraine  did  come  as  quickly  as  he  c< 
He  was  much  attached  to  his  niece,  and 
been  for  some  time,  though  he  had  not  g 
utterance  to  his  feelings,  concerned  to  se< 
looking  pale  and  anxious.  He  was  now  gri 
and  alarmed  to  hear  of  her  illness,  espec 
attended  as  it  was  with  such  a  phenomenc 
being  speechless.  His  alarm  was  lucre 
on  reaching  the  breakfast  parlour,  to  disc 
the  really  deplorable  condition  in  which 
had  been  thrown.  He  seated  himself  be 
her,  took  her  cold  hands  in  his,  and  said 
steady  voice  of  affection  and  sympathy : 

'^  My  dear  Isabella,  what  is  the  matter  ' 
you?  Speak  to  your  friends  who  love  ; 
and  are  grieved  to  see  you  thus.  We  si 
in  the  place  of  your  parents,  and  it  is 
earnest  desire  to  do  by  you  the  duty 
parents.    Are  you  ill,  or  in  distress  ?" 
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"  01],  I  am  miserable !  but  I  cannot  speak 

now.  To-morrow  you  shall  know  all." 
"Tben,  my  love,  we  will  not  press  you  at 

present.    Will  you  go  to  bed?     Can  we  do 

ttjtliing  for  you  ?" 
"No  one  can  do  anything  for  me." 

"Shall  we  send  for  the  doctor,  do  you 
Hank,  Mr.  Lorraine  ?"  said  his  wife.  "  Perhaps 
die  should  be  bled,  or  blistered^  or  leeched, 
perhaps.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Lorraine  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  this  way  before,  my 
dear?" 

babella  did  not  reply,  and  her  aunt  again 
nked:  "  Shall  I  send  for  Dr.  Morton  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  I  think  not ;  not  at  present 
«t  any  rate." 

"  Have  you  a  pain  in  your  head,  my  dear, 
^ where  do  you  feel  pain?" 

"Here,"  said  Isabella,  pressing  her  hand 
'^Pon  her  heart,  "here!" 

''Should  you  like  to  see  Dr.  Morton,  my 
*^r  said  her  uncle. 

"No,  I  wish  to  see  no  one." 

"You  will  see  your  own  Rollo  to-morrow, 

^1*'  said  her  aunt,  "  and  he  will  comfort 
you.'' 

"Rollo!"  said  her  niece  with  a  start  of 

B  3 
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agony,  clasping  her  hands  and  pressing  the 
tightly  upon  her  heart  as  if  to  stop  its  wj 
throbbings.  ^*  Oh,  I  shall  never  see  hi 
again!" 

Sarah,  who  was  now  in  the  room,  look 
at  her  father  with  a  glance  which  seemed 
inquire  if  he  thought  her  cousin  was  ravin 
Mr.  Lorraine  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  E 
determined,  however,  to  avoid  the  mentioni 
Melville's  name,  as  it  was  evident  that,! 
present,  it  was  connected  with  some  paiofii 
idea.  His  wife,  however,  less  discm 
inquired :  "  You  have  not  seen  him  tU 
afternoon,  have^  you?"  Again  an  expiM 
sion  of  anguish  convulsed  Isabella's  pil 
features. 

''  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine  b 
his  wife,  and  then  to  Isabella,  ^'  lean  on  dm 
my  dear,  and  I  will  take  you  to  your  bed 
room.  Your  aunt  and  cousin  will  help  yout 
undress,  and  you  shall  be  asked  no  mof 
questions  till  to-morrow,  or  till  you  wisht 
answer  them." 

He  then,  with  the  help  of  his  daughtei 
raised  her  from  the  sofa,  and  placing  b^ 
between  them,  they  supported  her  out  of  tb 
room.     Her  uncle   took   her    hand    in  hi' 
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sabella  pressed  it  and  said  :  '^  I  give  you  pain, 
I  give  no  one  anything  but  pain/' 

"Do  not  think  of  us,  my  love.  Think 
rally  of  composing  your  spirits.  Something,  I 
lee,  has  grieved  you,  but  we  have  no  idle 
cariosity,  you  shall  not  be  hurried,  you  shall 
1)6  left  alone.  God  bless  you,  and  comfort 
you!    He  is  your  best  support.*' 

Isabella  was  touched.  Her  uncle's  kind- 
ness operated  upon  her  benumbed  feelings, 
ffitherto  she  had  not  wept,  the  fountain  of 
\a  tears  seemed  dried  up.  None  came  to 
Jdieve  her  surcharged  heart.  Now,  how- 
wcr,  the  well  was  unlocked ;  the  dry,  hard, 
ibuming  grief  of  her  lonely  heart  melted  at 
the  touch  of  human  sympathy.  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  abundantly  in  her  uncle's 
*nn8.  He  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  resigning 
her  to  her  aunt  and  cousin,  again  bid  God 
Wess  her.  Isabella  was  soon  in  bed.  Now  that 
•he  had  begun  to  weep,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
tcsrs  would  flow  for  ever ;  at  last,  however, 
•he  slept.  Sleep,  thou  blessed  refuge  of  the 
weary  and  sad,  thou  giver  of  rest  to  earth's 
Wl-wora  wanderers!  Blessed  be  thou,  oh, 
hind  and  gentle  sleep  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  early  as  possible  the  morning  after  his 
last  painful  interview  with  Isabella  Lorraine, 
RoUo  Melville  set  out  to  Burn  Cottage  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  his  mother  the 
grievous    and  most  unexpected  intelligence, 
that  the  engagement  between  him  and  her 
favourite  friend    was    no^    dissolved;    that 
henceforth  they  could  be  nothing  to  each 
other.     The  violence  of  his  passion  had  nor 
subsided ;  but  its  bitterness,  its  anguish  had 
but  the  more  entirely  taken  possession  of  his 
soul.     Oh,  it  was  indeed  terrible,  to  think 
that    he    should    have  been  thus  wantonly 
deceived !  that  his  feelings  should  have  been 
thus  crufeUy  sported  with  by  one  to  whom  his 
conduct    had    ever    been    true,    kind    and 
generous  to  the  utmost  of  his  power !    There 
appeared  to  be  something  peculiarly  heartless 
and  base  in  the  ingratitude  with  which  be 
had  been  treated. 
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There  is  nothing  80  bitter  to  the  generous 
as  ingratitude ;  to  find  that  where  they  have 
lavished   love,  they  have  been   repaid  with 
treachery.     It  is   terrible-  also   to    have    so 
suddenly  shaken  that  faith  in  goodness  and 
parity,  that  confidence  in  excellence,  which 
unsuspicious  youth  is  so  prone  to  entertain, 
and  which  some  of  earth's  favoured  children 
have  the  happiness  to  preserve,  even  till  the 
termination  of  their  mortal  career.    But  when 
Melville  thought  of  Isabella  as  he  had  seen 
ber  the    preceding  night,  when  he  remem- 
bered her  pale  woe-worn  countenance,  the 
laental  anguish  which  seemed  to  weigh  her  to 
the  dost,  he  forgot  himself,  and  thought  only 
of  her.    His  heart  bled  for  her  as  he  thought 
of  the  dark  fate  which  awaited  her. 

If  she  had  been  false,  if  her  conduct  had 

^  marked  with  folly  and  unkindness,  was 

^  not  already   reaping  its  reward  in  her 

Present  misery  ?   Then  strange,  wild  thoughts 

^tered  Melville's  brain.    Might  not  Isabella 

°oiDore  sinned  against  than  sinning?    Was 

''  pOBsible  that  she,  so  young,  so  apparently 

''^-hearted,  and  artless,  could  have  been 

^h  an  adept  in  artifice,  as  so  completely  to 

*^^ve  deceived   himself,  his  mother,  and   all 

^ose  by    whom   she  was  most    intimately 
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known  ?    He  remembered  also,  what  he 
disregarded  the  preceding  night,  that  she 
told  him  that  she  had  deceived  him  un 
lingly ;  he  recalled  the  love  which  had  spo 
through  her  looks,  and  which  not  even 
distress  could  conceal.     He  recollected 
tone    of   her    voice    when    she    called  ! 
'  dearest  Rollo,'  and  the  remembrance  of 
own  harshness  was  now  painful  to  him. 

Why  had  he  broken  *the  bruised  rec 
His  mind  was  now  lost  amid  a  host  of  base 
conjectures.     He    thought    of    events 
circumstances    which   might    possibly  h 
happened  in  England,   long  before  he 
Isabella  were  known  to  each  other.     Isab 
was  not  so  young  but  that  she  might  I 
been  attached  to  another  before  she  bee 
acquainted  with  him.     It  was  true  that 
she   formed  any  previous  engagement, 
must  have  believed  it  at  an  end,  or  at  1 
not    irrevocable.     Why    then    had   she 
confided   the  truth  to   him?    Whence 
mystery  ?    His  own  open    and    honour 
mind  had  always  led  him  to  think  that  wl 
there  were  mystery  and  concealment,  ti 
must  be  something  wrong,  something  wl 
feared]  and  deserved  the  censure  of  the  j 
Then  came  vividly  to  his  memory,  but  i 
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sensation  with  which  we  recal  a  recent 
.  hideous  dream,  the  maddening  sight 
ch  he  had  beheld  yesterday — Isabella — 
Isabella  in  the  arms  of  another ;  the  words 
had  heard  ;  *  once  more,  generous,  beloved 
1,  adieu,'  yet  sounded  in  his  ears  as  if  they 
i  been  that  instant  spoken.  Isabella,  too, 
1  not  seemed  to  shun  that  embrace.  There 
1  been  no  blush  of  anger,  no  gesture 
iDoiistrative  of  an  unwilling  mind. 
Again  was  Melville's  love  put  to  flight  by 
I  anger,  and  thus  as  he  walked  to  Bum 
ittage,  his  mind  was  agitated  by  conflicting 
motions,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  contrary 
nds  of  affection  and  resentment. 
In  the  midst  of  his  transports  of  passion, 
e  preceding  night,  Melville  had  not  forgotten 
despatch  a  messenger  to  his  mother  to  let 
r  know  that  he  should  not  be  with  her 
sin  till  early  in  the  morning.  His  absence, 
erefore,  though  it  had  been  productive  of 
me  surprise,  had  not  caused  her  any  alarm. 
»r  a  mother,  Mrs.  Melville  certainly  was  not 
^  easily  alarmed.  When  she  heard  her 
>Q'8  step  in  the  passage,  she  felt  nothing 
ore  than  a  little  curiosity  to  learn  what  he 
^  been  about  the  night  before. 
*' Good  morning,  RoUo,"  she  said,  **  I  hope 
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you  have  a  good  excuse  for  your  impolite 
behaviour  to  me  last  night.  I  trust  you  have 
come  to  make  a  handsome  apology/' 

Rollo  was  now    in    the    room,    and   his 
mother  paused  with  grief  and  astonishment, 
as   she  observed   the  alteration  which  had  . 
taken  place  in  his  countenance  since  she  had  j 
parted  with  him.    His  face  was  bloodless,  hit  • 
lips  firmly  set  together,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance that  of  one  who  endeavoured,  with  all 
his  powers,  to  master  some  violent  and  pain- 
ful  emotion. 

**  My  dear  son,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  rising, 
''what  has  happened?  Let  me  know  at 
once,  and  fear  no  weakness.  I  am  not  more 
your  mother  than  your  friend.'* 

Rollo  had  determined  to  be  calm  and 
unmoved ;  had  resolved  that  outwardly,  at 
least,  he  would  conquer  his  feelings.  But  how 
seldom — how  very  seldom  are  such  resolu- 
tions  maintained !  A  word— a  look  is  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  render  them  unavailable. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Melville  was  touched 
to  the*  heart  by  his  mother's  open  tenderness, 
and  generous  fortitude.  Quite  overcome,  he 
threw  himself  into  her  arms,  and  actually 
burst  into  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  for 
many  years. 
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'*My  friend,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  my  mother, 
d  my  only  true  friend !" 
"My  dearest  Rollo,"  said  his  mother,  **  my 
Q,  be  composed." 

BoUo  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  buried  his 
De  in  his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes  did 
It  speak.     His  mother  waited  in  silent  sus- 
nse.     At  last  he  looked  up.    The  burst  of 
ief  had  passed,  though  his  features  still  bore 
Boes  of  the  workings  of  deep  and  powerful 
notion.     His  voice  was  low  and  hoarse,  but 
nfectly  calm  and  unbroken. 
"  I  did  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should 
lye  been  thus  unmanned.   Pardon  my  weak- 
ess — it  is   now  past.     My   dear  mother,  I 
are  come  to  tell  you  what  must  give  you 
NdQ,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and,  there- 
Em,  the  sooner  you  are  made  acquainted  with 
it  fhe  better.    Mother,  I  called  you  but  now 
iny  only  friend ;  that  other,"  here  his  voice 
idtered  a  little,  but  immediately  regained  its 
cn&posure,  "lately  so  dear,  is  now  my  friend 
^  longer.      Isabella    Lorraine,"    the  name 
*c^nKed  almost  to  choke  him,  "  and  I,  have 
pwted  for  ever !" 

Mrs.  Melville  started,  clasped  her  hands, 
^  for  an  instant  became  deadly  pale ;  but 
'^  were  the  only  signs  of  emotion  she 
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displayed.    It  was  some  time,  however,  befiM 
she  could  reply. 

"  I  am  grieved/'  she  said,  "  deeply  grii 
This  is,  indeed,  a  hlow  which  I  did  not  e: 
But  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  quarrel 
irreconcilable?    My  dear  son,  I  know, 
I  think  you  know  yourself,   that  you 
naturally  a  hasty  temper.     Isabella  may 
unintentionally  offended  you  ;  there  are 
things,  I  know,  which  it  is  more  difficult 
forgive  in  a  friend  than  in  a  more  indi 
person.     You,  perhaps,  have  been  angry, 
your  anger  has  been  greater  than  the  off 
merited.     Isabella,  who  is  not  without 
has  retorted ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  qu 
Rollo,  is  it  not  so  ?     I  do  not  say  that  JN 
have  been  altogether  to  blame.*' 

"  No,  mother,'*  he  replied,  "  it  is  not  i* 
This  is  no  mere  lover's  quarrel.  We  hti« 
separated,  mutually  convinced  that  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  exists  to  our  union." 

"May  I  inquire  the  nature  of  this  ob* 
stacle  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  you  must  not ;  for  I  canoot 
tell  you." 

**  I  will  not  force  your  confidence,  « * 
think,  that  could  you  give  it  to  me  wi* 
honour,  you  would  not  refuse  it.    But  I* 
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besides  being  your  affianced  bride,  was 
,  is  my  personal  friend.  I  owe  it  to 
A  well  as  to  myself,  to  inquire  into 
&dr.  If  from  you  I  cannot  learn  who 
sen  the  aggressor,  I  shall  apply  to  her. 
t  has  wilfully  deceived  my  son,  and 
y  wounded  his  feelings ; — if  she  has 
^ed  the  confidence  and  friendship  which 
e  reposed  in  her,  she  cannot  be  surprised 
[  cast  her  oflf ; — that  I  treat  her  with  the 
nation  and  contempt  which  she  will 
80  well  deserved.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
RoUo — ^but  this — this  would  be  worse 
—this,  I  think,  I  could  not  survive.  Ob, 
(jod  preserve  me  from  anything  so 
Iful  !'• 

>llo  was  silent.  With  a  strong  effort  he 
Handed  his  feelings,  and  restrained  the 
fl  which  were  upon  his  lips. 
Nfo,"  be  said,  mentally,  "  she  shall  have 
mg  by  which  to  reproach  me.  Neither 
ord  or  deed  will  I,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
iy  what  I  have  promised  to  conceal." 
RoUo,"  said  his  mother,  ^'  I  am  going  to 
wood." 

Not  now — not  this  instant !"  he  said,  in 
^e  of  alarm. 
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"  Why  not  now  ?  The  sooner  the  hi 
I  think.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  ho 
of  a  child — or  even  of  a  friend,  is  concei 
that  I  would  willingly  prolong  the  ten 
suspense.  RoUo,  my  faith  in  yoa  has  hil 
to  been  perfect — and  yet  upon  Isabella 
I  placed  entire  reliance — and  now,  I  am  a 
to  learn  that  one  of  you  has  been  unwoi 
Oh,  it  is  bitter  to  be  thus  deceived ! — an 
my  time  of  life,  when  there  is  no  passio 
cast  a  mist  before  one's  eyes  ; — ^when  re 
is  the  guide  of  our  choice.  The  con 
which  then  misleads  must,  indeed,  be 
result  of  artful  duplicity.  Rollo,  my  ab« 
will  not  be  long.  Five  minutes  will  sa 
me/* 

Rollo  remained  alone,  sitting  motion! 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  speculating  on 
result  of  his  mother's  interview  with  his  fk 
less  love.  Would  she  be  so  ungenerou 
to  refuse  to  answer  ? — Or  would  she  ccHi 
any  part  of  the  truth  ?  Once  he  would  li 
answered  with  his  life  for  Isabella's  gc 
rosity.  Now  he  could  not  be  so  certain. 
Poor  Rollo  1  it  was  his  first  grief,  \ 
violent  are  the  efiects  of  a  first  overwhelm 
grief  upon  a  young,  ardent  heart.    In  a 
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or  vrhen  our  feelings  have  become 
tuated  to  sorrow,  we  may  grieve  as 
ily,  but  we  grieve  more  patiently;  and 
ence  mitigates  the  acuteness  of  all  pain, 
ther  corporeal  or  spiritual.  In  youth, 
f  seems  strange  to  our  feelings,  and  we 
el  against  the  chastisement.  We  are 
;ry,  and  will  not  submit.  Instead  of 
leavouring  to  profit  by  sorrow,  and 
m  using  it  rightly,  rise  superior  to  its 
liction,  we  war  against  it,  and  thereby 
oinish  our  power  of  endurance. 
Fhe  life  of  Rollo  Melville  had  hitherto 
sn  one  long  summer-day  of  flowers  and 
Dsbine;  and  now,  when  the  clouds  came, 
d  the  flowers  withered  at  the  blighting 
eath  of  sorrow's  chill  blast,  he  believed 
At  those  blossoms  would  never  open  again 
■that  the  gloom  was  for  ever.  On  him, 
calth,  earthly  prosperity,  health,  and  love, 
ad  hitherto  showered  their  choicest  bless- 
^;  and  now  his  young,  untamed  spirit, 
vtt  wrath,  that  ought  should  have  dared  to 
bfken  that  bright  prospect  which  he  had 
^  to  be  his  birthright.  He  had  so  long 
^  happy  that  he  had  forgotten,  that  sorrow 
V  ihe  inheritance  of  every  child  of  Adam, 
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and  that  none  must  hope  altogether  to  ai 
partaking  of  the  consequences  of  the  in 
gression. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Melville  pursued  her ' 
to  linnwood ;  and,  on  her  arrival,  requestei 
see  Miss  Isabella  Lorraine — alone. 

Isabella  had  awaked  early,  and  rising 
mediately,  determined,  with  a  desperate  n 
lution,  to  delay  no  longer  the  discloe 
which  must  be  made.  Her  uncle  and  av 
and  cousin  were  greatly  surprised,  i 
evidently  much  distressed  by  her  comi 
nication.  She  herself  could  not  speak  wi 
out  weeping  bitterly.  Her  aunt  mingled  ] 
tears  with  hers. 

'*  My  dearest  Isabella,"  said  her  un( 
''  nothing  which  could  have  happened  c(M 
have  grieved  me  more  sincerely.  I  conl 
that  I  had  hitherto  thought  Rollo  Melville 
every  way  worthy  of  you.  But,  beak 
grieving  for  you,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
him." 

^'  Oh  do  not  blame  him,  you  must  i 
blame  him." 

"  I  will  blame  him,  my  love,  for  it  is  ii 
possible  that  I  can  blame  you.  Have  I  ii 
seen  how  much  you  have  suffered,  and  ( 
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you    think   I  can   see   it    without    indigna- 
tion r' 

"  Oh,  my  dearest  uncle  !"  Isabella  again 
began,  but  Mr.  Lorraine  interrupted  her. 

**  My  sweet  girl,  let  us  never  again  speak 
upon  this  subject.  If  it  is  indeed  all  over, 
the  less  said  the  better.  It  is  too  soon  yet, 
I  know,  to  say,  be  comforted  ;  but  time,  my 
love,  heals  all  wounds." 

**  Not  mine — not  mine,"  murmured  Isa- 
bella, as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  sobbed  convulsively, 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  about  to  speak,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who 
came  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Melville  was  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

"She  desired  me  to  say,  ma'am,  particu- 
larly," continued  the  man,  "  that  she  wished 
to  see  Miss  Isabella  alone." 

**  I  cannot  go — oh!  I  cannot  go,"  she 
cried,  when  he  was  gone. 

"  Shall  I  go,  my  love  ? "  inquired  her 
uncle. 

"No,"  Isabella  replied,  after  a  minute's 
consideration.  *'No,  my  dear,  kind  uncle. 
What  Mrs.  Melville's  business  may  be  with 
me,   I  can  form  no  guess.     I  should  have 
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thought  her — her — son  would  have  told 
all  that  was  necessary.  But  if  she  is  di 
mined  to  see  me,  I  know  she  will  not 
satisfied  till  she  does.'' 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Lorraine  said 

''  Poor  thing  !     She  is,  indeed,  much  ti 
pitied.     On  her  part  the  attachment  has  I 
— ^indeed,  very  evidently  still  is— deep 
strong.     On  his  part,  I  thought  it  not  less 
and  yet  he  has  used  her  thus  cruelly.'* 

''  But  she  does  not  appear  to  blame  hii 
said  Sarah,  ''  and  she  refuses  to  answer ) 
questions  upon  the  subject  of  their  disagi 
ment." 

**True,  but  whatever  may  have  been 
cause,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  prodod 
of  much  suffering  to  your  cousin.  Md? 
must  have  seen  that  he  was  beloved,  and  i 
perception  of  this  ought  to  have  made  I 
overlook  any  cause  of  offence  which  f 
might  unintentionally  have  given  him ;  d 
she  offended  him  purposely,  I  never  c 
believe.  No,  Melville  must  either  have 
most  irritable  and  tyrannical  temper,  or 
must  have  wanted  a  pretext  to  break  in 
her.  It  is  her  blind,  unselfish  affection  i 
him,  which  alone  makes  her  think  otherM 
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dla  is  quite  incapable  of  doiDg  anything 
mourable,  and  nothing  else  could  deserve 
J  so  severely  visited.  I  am  very,  very  much 
emed  to  find  that  I  have  been  so  much 
aken  in  Rollo  Melville," 
Really,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  had 
L  crying  so  much  that  she  had  not 
Brto  been  able  to  speak,  **  I  am  very 
y.  Our  sweet  Isabella  to  be  so  shame- 
r  nsed  !  Poor  thing  !  she  is  very  much 
>ve,  and  RoUo  Melville  has  behaved  very 
nd  cruelly.  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 
ink  very  little  of  Rollo  Melville." 
I  fear  for  this  interview  with  Mrs.  Mel- 
e,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  *'  on  Isabella's 
ounty  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  her 
lings.  I  know,  from  long  experience,  that 
rs.  Melville  is  an  excellent  and  honourable- 
inded  woman,  but  she  has  strong  prejudices 
A  a  proud  temper.  She  is  also  an 
dusually  fond  mother.  Her  partiality  for 
loUo  will  prevent  her  from  doing  justice  to 
sabella.  This  meeting  will  tend  to  no  good. 
It  win  only  serve  to  widen  the  breach.  Jus- 
fee  has  but  little  chance  when  it  comes  in 
<»Dapetition  with  the  dictates  of  partial 
affection." 

VOL.  ni.  F 
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So  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  truly  said* 
'^  How  little  do  the  best  of  us  know  ourselves, 
though  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  saying  so, 
every  day  of  our  lives." 

It  was  with  excessive  trepidation  that 
Isabella  laid  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
drawing-room  door.  Mrs.  Melville  rose  to 
meet  her  as  she  entered.  She  endeavoured 
to  assume  her  usual  manner,  but  there  was 
an  evident  constraint,  which  she  in  vain 
laboured  to  conceal. 

Isabella  had  ceased  weeping;  but  there 
were  yet  traces  of  tears  and  suffering  on  her 
pale,  exhausted-looking  countenance. 

Mrs.  Melville  was  touched  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  there  was  kindness  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice  when  she  spoke. 

^'  Sit  down,  Isabella,  you  do  not  look  able 
to  stand." 

The  young  lady  obeyed  without  speaking. 
After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Melville  continued: 

^'  I  suppose  you  have  already  guessed  the 
nature  of  my  errand  here  this  morning." 

Isabella  felt  almost  unable  to  speak,  but 
Mrs.  Melville  paused,  and  seemed  determined 
to  wait  for  an  answer.  The  unhappy  girl  at 
last  replied,  with  some  difficulty. 
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d  can  only  be  one  subject,  Mrs. 
I  think  upon  which  you  can  wish 
with  me,  and  yet  what  you  can  have 
cannot  guess — unless — unless  it  be 
ach  me.  You  see  I  am  suffering  ; 
e  pity  upon  me,  and  let  us  say 
;     for,    indeed,   I  am    not    able   to 

9 

I  not  come  to  reproach  you,  Isabella, 
even  know  that  you  merit  reproach. 
•e  certain  that  you  were  entirely  to 
•if  I  were  convinced  that  you  had 
iishonourably  —  however,  ungrateful 
iduct  might  have  been  to  myself,  and, 
;  much  I  might  have  despised  you,  I 
[lot  have  condescended  to  come  here 
ly  to  reproach  you.  It  is  the  law 
lountry — and  a  most  noble  and  equit- 
5 — that  every  person  has  a  right  to 
i  in  his  own  defence.  Far  be  it  from 
sny  such  a  privilege  to  one  who  has 
e  time  been  numbered  amongst  my 
friends.  RoUo  tells  me  that  your 
5  is  broken  off ;  but  he  refuses  to  tell 
I  what  account.  He  does  not  blame 
le  declines  all  explanation.  From 
lave  come  to  demand  satisfaction,  if 

F  2 
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no  tie  of  honour  binds  you  to  silence.  K  my 
son  has  acted  dishonourably,  it  will  be  to  me 
the  bitterest  of  all  griefs  —  the  deepest  of  all 
misfortunes  ;  but  fear  not  upon  that  account 
to  tell  me  the  truth.  I  can  still  love  and  tmst 
you  as  a  friend,  though  through  my  son's  mis- 
conduct  you  may  no  longer  be  my  daughter. 
Speak,  Isabella  !  I  owe  the  elucidation  of  i 
this  affair  to  myself — to  you — and  to  my 
son." 

Isabella  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this 
new  proof  of  RoUo's  generosity. 

**  Has  he    then,"    she    said,    "told    you 
nothing  ?" 

*'  No,  nothing  whatever  1" 

''Dear,  generous  Rollo !     All  the  justice  I 
can  now  do  him,  is  to  free  him  from  every 

shadow  of  blame.     Though  the  loss  of  your 
esteem   I  fear  must  be    the  consequence,  1 
cannot  refuse  to  do  justice  to  one  who  has 
behaved  thus  nobly  to  me,  and  whom  I  have 
deeply  injured." 

'*  You,   then,   have   broken  oflF  this  mar- 
riage,"   said  Mrs.   Melville,   in    a    tone  of 
severity. 
Isabella  trembled,  but  she  answered  directly  : 
**  I  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  broken 
^ff-     Rol — your  son,  could  not  have  acted 
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therwise  than  he  has  done.  I  owe  it  to  him, 
md  to  you,  to  assure  you  of  this.  Heaven 
iorbid  that  I  should  take  advantage  of  his 
Kmourable  conduct  towards  me,  so  as  to 
lessen,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  perfect 
xmfidence  in  his  rectitude  which  you  have 
liitherto  so  justly  entertained." 

Mrs.  Melville  paused  for  a  few    seconds, 
md  then  said  solemnly : 

'•  Thank  God  for  that  r 

She  then  inquired : 

"  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  me  of 
the  motives  of  your  conduct.  MQ,thinks 
they  seem  to  require  one." 

"  No,"  said  Isabella,  "  I  have  none — I  can 
pve  you  none." 

"  None  1"    repeated  Mrs.    Melville,    with 
surprise,  and  continuing  to  speak  in  a  tone  of 

proud  asperity. 
"You  cannot  then  expect  to  preserve  my 

friendship." 

Isabella  became  deadly  pale.     Her  respira- 
tion was  slow  and  laboured. 
"Your  friendship!"  she  said,   *' it  is  dear 

""Very  dear  to  me ;  but  you  speak  truly.  I 

<^ot  now  expect  to  retain  it.     But,  oh  I  do 

^  think  very  ill  of  me !   Think  as  charitably 

^  you  can." 
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''  We  cannot  always  regulate  our  tl 
and  feelings  by  our  will,  Isabella.  1 
me  deeply  to  be  obliged  to  think  of  y 
now  do,  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  yo 
fault.  You  have  deceived  me,  you 
wounded  my  feeUngs  where  they  ar 
sensitive,  by  destroying,  for  the  prese 
happiness  of  my  son,  whom,  at  the  sam 
you  accuse  of  nothing  which  could  have  i 
such  usage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ai 
ledge  his  conduct  to  have  been  tn 
honourable.  I  neither  love  nor  tr 
halves.  My  confidence,  once  lost,  is  1 
ever.  When  our  friends  appear  to  a 
honourably,  and  refuse  to  render  an  a 
of  the  motives  of  their  actions,  we 
think,  quite  justified  in  concluding  tha 
motives  are  no  better  than  the  effect 
have  produced.'* 

'^  There    are  sometimes    circumsti 
Isabella  began  timidly. 

''  Circumstances,''  interrupted  Mrs 
viUe,  '^  circumstances  are  the  plea 
weak.  Fools  only  are  the  slaves  of  c 
stances ;  the  good  and  the  upright  make 
bend  to  their  will.  All  have  it  in  their 
to  do  right.  There  are  no  circoms 
which  oblige  us  to  deceive." 
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abella  was  silent.    Mrs.  Melville  rose  to 
irt. 

Farewell  then/'  she  said,  and  for  the  first 
B,  her  voice  faltered.  **  Isabella,  I  did  not 
ik  that  thus  our  friendship  was  to  end. 
J  you  never  feel  the  want  of  true  friends ; 
:,  perhaps,  you  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
J  such.    Farewell." 

SoUo  was  still  sitting  the  image  of  despair 
his  mother's  parlour  when  she  returned, 
e  walked  directly  up  to  him,  and  taking  his 
nd,  said  in  a  voice  of  calm  satisfaction  : 
"  My  dear  son,  you  have  done  no  wrong. 
>  not  be  so  very  miserable.     You  have  the 
Q8olation  of  innocence.  You  cannot,  I  know, 
ig  continue  to  love  the  unworthy.     A  noble 
ut  and  a  strong  mind,  will  not  long  allow 
df  thus  to  be  enslaved." 
"  Mother,  I  think,  I  trust  it  will  be  as  you 
^;  but  forgive  me,  do  not  think  me  weak, 
I  cannot  yet  forget  what  I  once  thought  her, 
I  still  regret  the  happiness  of  which  so  lately 
thought  myself  secure." 
"  Forgive  you  !  my   dearest  Rollo,    your 
dbgs  could  not  have  been  different.     Bitter 
the  remembrance  to  me,  of  what  has  been, 
h,  that    I    should    have    been    thus   de- 
ived  1    Fool  that  I  was  to  trust  a  Lorraine, 
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and  yet  I  prided  myself  upon  being  above  the 

prejudices  of  a  narrow  mind.     So  ungrateful, 

so  deceitful,  and  yet  so  young  !" 

*'  And  yet,"  said  RoUo,  "  I  cannot  think 

so  very  ill  of  her.     She  is  not  without   some 

generosity.     She  has  sacrificed  her  place  in 

your    good  opinion    to   reinstate  me    in    it 

True,  she  has  only  shown  me  justice ;   but 
even  this  she  was  not  obliged  to  do.*' 

"  RoUo,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  "  you  know 
best  the  cause  of  your  difference.  The  opi- 
nion 1  have  formed  is  now  unchangeable. 
The  subject  is  a  most  painful  one,  and  all 
discussion  unavailable.  Let  us  never  recar 
to  it  again." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  RoUo,  "it  is  the 
only  subject  upon  which  we  cannot  speak 
unreservedly.    Think  of  it  I  must,  but  jo^ 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  me.     You  shall 
not  be  tormented  with  weak  and    fruitless 
lamentations.     I  will  not  neglect  my  usoal 
employments.      They  may   serve  to  baoisb 
thought.     I  will  try  even  to  forget  that  I  once 
hoped  to  have  a  partner  in  all  my  cares." 

Mrs.  Melville  looked  tenderly  at  her  son. 
At  that  instant,  in  her  feelings  towards  Is&p 
bella,  there  was  not  much  of  Christian  for- 
giveness, i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

L8  in  the  scene-shifting  of  nature  there  are 
rms  and  cs^s,  so  is  it  also  in  the  drama 
the  heart's  Ufe.  The  dark  tempest  of 
i  soul,  the  agitations  of  passion,  the  rapid 
emations  of  fear  and  hope  pass  away; 
d these  are  succeeded  by  a  season  of  repose, 
must  be  thus.  The  soul  of  man  could  not 
ny  more  sustain  the  prolonged  continuance 
ff  passionate  excitement,  than  could  nature 
wpport  the  perpetual  violence  of  its  agitated 
^cnts.  Both  require  repose,  and  the  prin- 
3ple  of  reaction  furnishes  both  with  what  is 
^  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence, 
fte  weary  mind  rests.  Its  faculties  are  ex- 
*^U8ted.  It  has  no  longer  strength,  even  for 
^w.  This  rest,  though  necessary,  and  in 
tself,  like  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
great  blessing,  is  nevertheless  at  times  felt 
'  be  a  burthen  even  by  the  mind  on  which  it 
^  as  a  restorative.    The  passions,  so  lately 

F  3 
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silenced,  struggle  again  to  be  heard, 
wonder  whither  has  fled  their  late  irresis 
power.  The  chains  in  which  they  are  be 
appear  intolerable.  The  fever-fit  is  gone, 
the  languor  which  succeeds,  the  necesi 
prelude  of  restoration,  is  oppressive  froo 
very  inaction.  So  felt  Isabella  Lorraine, 
many  weeks,  after  the  interview  with  1 
Melville,  recorded  in  the  preceding  chaj) 
nothing  occurred  to  diversify  the  monoton 
her  cheerless  existence.  Her  soul  rested, 
it  was  the  rest  which  brought  neither  com 
nor  relief,  and  which  was  broken  now  and  t 
by  bursts  of  anguish.  It  has  been  truly  i 
that  love  without  hope  must  die ;  but 
slightest  portion  of  this  inspiring  qualitj 
sufficient  to  preserve  its  existence.  It  is  ] 
of  the  very  nature  of  love  to  be  tenaciout 
life.  This  truth  was  fully  experienced  by  b 
the  lovers.  Neither  of  them  would  h 
allowed  that  they  hoped ;  but  they  both  i 
loved. 

"  It  is  impossible,''  said  Melville  to  hi 
self,  *'  that  we  can  ever  be  united.  I  thin 
shall  soon  conquer  the  remains  of  love  I  f 
for  her.  Surely  it  cannot  be  but  that  I  shot 
feel  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  one  who  n 
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loe  80  dear.  It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose 
ttt  there  may  be  palliative  circumstances 
rith  which  perhaps  some  time  or  other  I  may 
lemade  acquainted/' 

With  Isabella,  it  certainly  was  "  the  hope 
which  keeps  alive  despair/'  Never  did  she 
wUsper  to  herself,  "  the  time  may  come ;" 
but  the  suggestion  of  her  fond  heart  was  fol- 
kted  by  a  burst  of  anguish,  to  think  how 
improbable  it  was  that  it  ever  should ;  and 
that  if  it  ever  did,  how  almost  certain  that  it 
iraold  come  too  late.  The  time  dragged 
dowly  on,  and  yet  as  time  will  ever  do, 
whether  to  the  weary,  or  the  hopeful,  the 
wd  or  the  gay,  it  passed  away  for  ever.  The 
hst  autumn  leaves  fell  from  the  trees,  the 
^ys  became  shorter  and  shorter,  the  heavens 
more  gloomy  and  the  earth  more  bleak.  The 
4111  November  blast,  and  the  cold  November 
^mn  swept  away  and  destroyed  every  memento 
<^the  beautiful  past,  clearing  the  path  as  it 
^ere  for  the  still  more  desolating  footsteps  of 
the  death-like  winter.     Then  came  dark  De- 

^ber,  and  the  all-powerful  frost,  with  an 

• 

^^  hand  bound  the  streams  in  irresoluble 
^aiog.  On  the  cold  north  wind,  came  slowly 
^ngup  huge  and  leaden  masses  of  heavy 
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grey  white  clouds.  Large  flakes  of  the 
winter  snow  floated  on  the  still  air,  am 
slowly  at  first  on  the  denuded  earth, 
dually  they  came  faster,  till  every  obje 
nature  was  arrayed  in  their  dazzling  n 
Cold  and  white  was  the  world,  as  the  fai 
the  dead,  and  yet  beautiful  even  in  dc 
Cold  also  were  the  hopes  of  youth,  in 
breast  of  Isabella  Lorraine ;  wintry  was 
prospect  without  and  within.  Of  her  fa 
she  had  heard  nothing  for  a  long  time, 
see  him,  to  be  with  him  was  always  paio 
and  yet  she  now  longed  to  have  some  int 
gence  concerning  him.  Many  were 
anxious  thoughts  and  fruitless  speculati 
in  which  she  engaged  regarding  what  mi 
have  become  of  him.  Dreadful  forebodi 
sometimes  took  possession  of  her  mind, 
which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rid  hen 
At  other  times,  all  her  faculties  seei 
benumbed  by  a  strange  apathy  towards 
events  and  all  things.  She  could  seU 
command  her  thoughts,  so  as  to  be  i 
to  read  ;  but  aware  of  the  misery  and  dai 
of  idleness,  she  had  the  strength  of  mind 
resolution  to  employ  herself  almost  consta 
in  working.     She  would  sit  silent   for  h( 
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Kwing  or  knitting  diligently,  her  mind  seem- 
ing for  the  time  to  have  become  but  part  of 
the  mechanism  which  directed  her  hands,  till 
tome  word,    some    tone,    or   some  passing 
thought  less  indistinct  than  the  rest,  would 
recall  the  memory  of  her  sufferings,  and  the 
[  tears  would  start  into  her  eyes.     She  would 
then  wipe  them  away,    and  begin  anew  to 
lork  even  more  briskly  than  before,  till  she 
was  again  blinded  by  the   gathering  drops. 
Her  kind-hearted  aunt  would  watch  her,  till 
Ae  was  ready  to  weep  for  sympathy ;  but,  by 
W  husband's    desire,    she  refrained    from 
pving  vent  to   her    compassion  in    words. 
It  manifested  itself,  however,  in  the  tone  of 
Invoice,  whenever  she  addressed  her  niece, 
1^  a  thousand  little  devices  which  she  was 

■ 

incessantly  imagining  might  conduce  to  her 
comfort. 

Isabella  did  not  complain  ;  but  day  by  day 
^  face  became  paler,  her  form  thinner,  and 
'^  step  more  slow.   Mind  and  body  appeared 
^e  to   have  lost  the  elasticity  of  youth, 
flcr  grief  seemed  to  have  settled  into  a  sub- 
sided sorrow  ;    to    which    nothing  brought 
cither  relief  or  increase.     Her  uncle  observed 
bet  mth   silent  wonder   and  commiseration. 
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Judging  that  all  allusion   to   the   sour 

her  grief,  even  for  the  purpose  of  coi 

tion,   was  likely  to  augment  it,  he   ^ 

abstained  from  referring  to  any  subje^ 

reviving  any  recollection  that  seemed  i: 

slightest  degree  connected  with  it.     H< 

bore  even  from  inquiring  after  the  sts 

her  health  and  her  feelings.      He  die 

harass    her   with    obtrusive  attentions; 

almost  every  hour  of  every  day  she  fd 

effects  pf  his  generous  but  silent  symp 

In  the  long  evenings,  Mr.  Lorraine  i 

lay  aside   his  favourite   books,    his  far 

journals  and  magazines,  to  chat  upon  ' 

subjects   which  used   most   readily  to  < 

her   attention,  or  to  discuss  those  opu 

in  which  she  had  formerly  taken  the 

lively  interest.     On  those  occasions  this 

man  felt  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  8 

fice  he  made  of  his  own  habits  and  ta 

if  he  could  succeed  in  wiling  away  for 

an  hour,  the  thoughts  of  his  unhappy  i 

from  the  contemplation  of  her  own  sorr 

or  awakening  for  an   instant  a  smile  i 

her  thin,  white  lips.     Often,  indeed,  he  fi 

in  those  attempts,  for  almost  every  book 

had  ever  loved,  every  subject  in  which 
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id  ever  been  interested,  was  interwoven  in 
Mr  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  Melville, 
IS  ripe  with  recollections  of  those  happy 
ftys  yet  so  recent,  when  they  had  poured 
Bio  each  other's  hearts  the  treasures  of  their 
ninds,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and 
nrrows  of  their  whole  existence !  When  she 
xmld  not  smile — ^when  she  could  not  forget — 
die  did  not  fail  to  repay  her  uncle  for  those 
efforts  of  kindness  by  glances  of  afiection — 
by  silent  indications  of  gratitude,  which  told 
DDore  forcibly  than  words,  how  well  his 
BX)tiTes  were  appreciated,  and  how  deeply 
they  were  felt. 

Amidst  all  her  grief,  Isabella  did  often 
idmit  the  consolation  that  there  were  yet 
>oiDe  beings  by  whom  she  was  loved.  She 
had  not  seen  Melville  since  the  evening  of 
fteir  never-to-be  forgotten  interview  in  the 
iii^fast-room.  He  had  not  been  at  Linn- 
^ood  since  that  terrible  night;  and  in  church, 
'he  only  place  where  they  were  likely  to  see 
^  other,  Isabella  studiously  avoided  looking 
^  the  direction  of  the  pew  where  he  sat. 
Mrs,  Lorraine  had,  by  her  niece's  particular 
^^,  called  at  Bum  Cottage  upon  Mrs. 
WdviUe,  and  that  lady  had  returned  her 
^t ;  but  no  farther  intercourse  had  passed 
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between  the  families.     It  was  evident 
bella  that  her  uncle,  and,  of  course,  he 
were    seriously   displeased    with  Roll 
ville.    This  pained  her  deeply. 

RoUo  Melville  remained  at  hoc 
Christmas,  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
Macdonald.  Isabella  felt  relieved  w' 
was  gone.  She  could  now  occasiona 
company  her  uncle  in  his  morning 
without  the  dread  of  meeting  him  wh( 
had  so  deeply  injured.  The  news 
dissolution  of  Isabella's  engagement  wi 
Melville  of  Glencola  was  received 
neighbourhood  with  unfeigned  surpri 
was  even  more  than  a  "  nine  days'  w( 
The  marriage  itself,  with  all  its  acco 
ments — the  number  and  material  of  the 
dresses ;  the  company ;  the  dinner ;  the 
ter's  address  to  the  newly  married  c 
the  colour  of  Melville's  carriage ;  the  i 
of  the  horses ;  what  everybody  sa 
did,  how  they  looked,  and  how  muc 
laughed  or  cried,  would  not  have  fui 
half  so  fruitful  a  theme  for  the  gosi 
Kirkholm.  That  numerous  and  resp 
body  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  unus 
citement.  Infinite  were  the  speculatio 
all-absorbing  the  interest  which  it  creal 
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Some  were  "morally  certain"  that  Miss 
I  liabdla  alone  was  to  blame.  Others  knew 
"from  the  best  authority"  that  Melville  "  had 
jiltod  the  poor  girl."  A  few  pursed  up  their 
BMmths,  knitted  their  brows,  nodded  signifi- 
cutly,  and  hinted  in  a  tone  of  awful  import, 
ffcat  "there  was  a  mystery."  Miss  Susy 
Hunter  declared  everywhere  *'  that  the  fact 
of  the  matter  was  that  they  had  quarrelled." 
S^  "  could  not  pretend  to  say  whose  fault  it 
*B8;  but  this  she  knew,  they  had  both  very 
bad  tempers.  She  had  always  expected  them 
to  quarrel,  and,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
better  sure  than  syne." 

Mrs.  Heriot  openly  espoused  Isabella's 
^  of  the  question ;  and  everywhere  repre- 
sented her  cousin  as  having  been  shamefully 
iQ-used,  and  having  lost  her  health  and 
bappiaess  in  consequence.  "  Poor  thing," 
•tid  Rose,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  her.  Mel- 
^e  has  behaved  abominably ;  indeed,  his 
^duct  has  been  disgraceful ;  but  if  I  were 
•be  I  would  show  more  spirit.  I  would  wear 
'be  willow  for  no  man.  Before  she  was 
^'^gaged  to  him,  I  had  discovered  the  kind 
^person  he  was,  and  I  told  her  so;  but 
'^^  would  not  believe  me  tlien.     She  was 
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determined  to  have  him,  and  now,  poor 
she  is  reaping  the  consequences  of  hei 
fatuation.  I  am  really  very  much  distn 
on  her  account." 

So  said  Rose;  but  such,  it  may  be 
imagined,  were  not  her  feelings.  Not 
could  have  afforded  her  malignant  heai 
much  satisfaction  as  the  unfortunate 
which  her  cousin's  affairs  had  now  ta 
She  only  longed  to  know  the  cause  of 
difference  between  the  lovers ;  but  tha 
present,  she  could  not  fathom.  Mr.  H< 
too,  owed  Isabella  a  grudge,  and  he  m 
first  rather  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  not  i 
united  to  his  rival.  But  Mr.  Heriot's  d 
sition  was  by  no  means  so  spiteful  as  th 
Rose ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  drooping  f 
the  faded  countenance,  and  the  dim  eye,  c 
ever  active  and  vivacious  girl,  he  hadi 
compunctuous  visitings  regarding  his  fo 
conduct  towards  her,  and  he  now  treated 
"^dth  a  degree  of  politeness  and  considen 
which  was  not  long  unnoticed  by  its  ot 
Mr.  Heriot's  faults  were  rather  self-sufficic 
want  of  sensibility  to  the  amiable  affecti 
and  an  easily-wounded  haughty  temper,  I 
a  really  malevolent    heart.      Another, 
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s  amiable  reasoa  for  his  present  behaviour 
rards  Isabella,  perhaps  was,  that  he  was 
ve  that  it  teased  his  wife.  There  was 
I  one  now  whom  Mr.  Heriot  disliked  so 
uch  as  his  own  wife.  Marrying  in  a  fit  of 
ipe,  every  day  had  served  only  more  and 
lOre  to  discover  how  unsuited  they  were 
I  each  other.  Not  that  for  the  world  Mr. 
knot  would  have  allowed  it  to  appear  to 
Bjr  human  being  that  he  thought  so.  That 
tmld  have  been  equivalent  to  confessing 
tmself  in  the  wrong — a  piece  of  folly,  of 
fhicfa  he  was  never  guilty  during  the  whole 
oorse  of  his  life.  No,  Rose  was  now  his 
tfe,  and  as  his  wife  must  be  regarded  with 
Reference,  and  his  outward  conduct  must, 
rpossible,  give  no  room  to  the  most  deter- 
sined  scandal-monger  to  say  that  Mr.  Heriot 
tad  chosen  so  injudiciously  that  it  was  possible 
K  could  repent  of  his  choice. 
Meantime,  he  felt  in  every  daily  occurrence 
^ewant  of  his  sister's  accommodating  temper, 
'^^er  had  he  known  how  to  prize  this  bless- 
>%  till  he  had,  blindly  and  without  compul- 
^i  relinquished  it  for  ever.  Rose  durst 
^ot  openly  disobey  his  positive  commands,  or 
let  counter  to  his  opinions  in  the  more  im- 
^^'^t  description  of  afPairs;   but    in   the 
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minor  concerns  of  life,  in  the  trifling  detail  of 
daily  circumstances,  she  thwarted  him  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Heriot  revenged  himself  by  treating  her 
with  contempt,  neglecting  her  wishes,  and 
appearing  entirely  to  forget  her  tastes  and 
inclinations.  Rose,  the  haughty  over-bearing 
Rose,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  rule  every  individual  of  her  father's 
family,  could  ill  brook  this  treatment  and 
submit  to  be  a  cipher  in  her  own  house.  Mr. 
Heriot  was  inclined  to  be  parsimonious,  whilst 
his  wife  was  rather  addicted  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  extravagance. 

Restrained  in  her  taste  for  show  and  ex- 
pense. Rose  became  sullen  and  gloomy ;  threw 
out  hints  that  she  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  so  narrow  an  income,  and  that  when  she 
married  Mr.  Heriot,  she  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  any  of  the  comforts  which  she  had 
always  had,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  the  meanness  of  avarice. 
Mr.  Heriot  generally  heard  her  in  perfect 
silence,  seldom  deigning  to  look  up  from 
the  book  or  the  writing  with  which  he 
was  engaged.  This  amiable  couple  never 
abscJl^l^Mpaurrelled,  nor  gave  utterance  to 
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eelings  in  direct  reproaches ;  but  the 
course  of  their  lives  was  a  scene  of 
L  recrimination  and  mutual  annoyance. 
!if  r.  Heriot  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
al  of  a  favourite  author,  Rose  almost 
iably  chose  the  same  time  to  execute 
the  piano  a  piece  of  music  by  Herz  or 
3erg,  or  to  sing  a  bravura.  If  Mr. 
3t  was  doing  nothing,  his  wife  was 
fs  either  too  much  fatigued  to  be  able 
ng,  or  she  had  practised  in  the  morning, 
had  no  time  for  any  more  music.  Mr. 
ot,  in  return  for  this  obliging  conduct, 
seldom  able  to  accompany  her  on  the 
when  she  wished  to  make  visits,  and 
a  she  required  the  carriage  horses,  they 
5  seldom  to  be  had  because  they  were 
led  in  the  farm. 

ose  and  her  husband,  however,  were  too 
\  to  make  public  their  domestic  dis- 
rions.  Unless  when  thrown  off  their 
rd,  which,  after  a  month  or  two  of  married 
had  made  them  intimately  acquainted 
leach  other's  characters,  rarely  happened, 
f  appeared  to  superficial  observers  a  very 
ifortable,  common-place  sort  of  couple, 
)  called  each  other  "  my  dear,"  in  a  tone 
perfect  indifference.     To  a  few  others  of 
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the  more  observant  part  of  their  acqoaintaiic 
to  those  who  draw  conclasions  rather  fro 
those  spontaneous  indications  of  charade 
which  slight  incidents  in  unguarded  momeii 
seldom  fail  to  discover,  than  from  the  moi 
artificial  deportment,  which  in  the  face  ( 
society  is  worn  as  an  outer  garment  i 
ceremony  to  conceal  the  defects  which  ma 
exist  beneath ;  to  Mr.  Lorraine  and  Mr.  Md 
ville  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  toleraU 
evident. 

Mr.  Lorraine  had  long  been  sorrowfiiB 
aware  that  his  daughter  Rose's  dispositiof 
musty  in  any  situation,  have  precluded  Ai 
possibility  of  happiness.  He  knew,  however 
that  Mr.  Heriot  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  thai 
Rose  herself  was  not  deficient  in  understand- 
ing, and  he  did  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  i 
beneficial  effect  produced  upon  her  characttf. 
Should  Rose  ever  become  a  mother,  her  heart, 
he  hoped,  would  be  touched.  All  reform 
begins  at  the  heart.  Alas!  Mr.  Lorraine, 
long  as  he  had  lived  in  the  world,  had  never 
been  practically  convinced,  that  there  are  some 
people  in  existence  who  have  no  heart* 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Heriot  did  not  make  himself 
unhappy,  because  he  had  made  an  imprudent 
choice  in  marriage.    Mr.  Heriot  was  a  phik>- 
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ber  in  one  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
BW,  that  what  cannot  be  helped  is  not  to  be 
;petted.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
joyments  yet  within  his  power,  and  submit- 
I  to  his  fate  with  the  indifference  of  a  stoic. 
A  so  Rose.  Angry  with  him  and  with  her- 
If;  at  war  with  all  that  surrounded  her  ;  her 
ewas  made  bitter  by  her  own  evil  passions, 
e  indulgence  of  which,  under  any  circum- 
inces,  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment. 
hen  more  than  usually  provoked  by  her 
ttband's  composure  and  cool  contempt,  she 
ccasionally  ventured  to  transgress  beyond 
le  bounds  of  annoyance  which  she  had  pru- 
catly  prescribed  to  her  temper.  He  never 
ded  to  make  her  repent,  and  feel  that  all  the 
id  power  was  on  his  side. 
Miss  Heriot,  after  her  brother's  marriage, 
^  retired  to  a  small  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kirkholm,  which  was  situated  in 
pretty  garden.  In  this  pleasant  seclusion 
sr  mnocent,  useful,  and  therefore  happy  life 
lided  tranquilly  away.  Her  brother's  dis- 
CHofort,  and  the  apparent  unhappiness  of  her 
<HiDg  friend  Isabella  Lorraine,  were  the  sole 
^  which  disturbed  the  calm  tenor  of  her 
^Hmghts.     She  was  much  attached  to  Isabella, 
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and  it  grieved  her  deeply  to  see  her  thus  dn 
and  languish  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Of 
did  she  revolve  in  her  mind,  every  possi 
cause  of  her  j'oung  friend's  separation,  fir 
one  whom  she  could  not  doubt  that  she  8 
so  dearly  loved.  Every  idea  in  succession  i 
rejected  as  impossible,  and  on  this  subj 
Miss  Heriot's  mind  was  launched  on  a  sea 
doubt.  Occasionally  Isabella's  conduct  towa 
herself  gave  her  much  pain.  She  came  c 
dom  to  see  her,  and  when  she  did  come,  i 
was  silent  and  abstracted.  A  mutual  resei 
seemed  to  have  arisen  between  them.  M 
Heriot  was  too  gentle  to  be  offended,  and  1 
kind-hearted  even  to  feel  displeased  \rith  c 
so  unhappy.  But  her  feelings  were  hii 
'*  She  has  not  loved  me,"  she  thought,  "  a 
have  loved  her.  But  how  unreasonable 
me  to  expect  that  she  should.  How  coi 
she,  sweet  young  creature  ?  And  how  selfi 
of  me  now,  to  be  thinking  only  of  my  o^ 
feelings,  and  not  of  hers  which  appear  to 
so  deeply  wounded  !  My  destiny  in  life  h 
always  been  to  love  ;  and  if  the  affection 
have  received  in  return  has  not  been  so  fbi 
as  my  own,  it  has  generally  been  sincere.  1 
the  end,  I  have  always  found  that  I  have  bee 
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I  and  trusted.  And  my  brother,  too, 
i  he  is  to  me  now  !  How  anxious  he 
be  to  promote  my  comfort !  Would 
luld  not  guess  why  it  is  that  he  now 
tes  my  affection !" 

sabella!  her  affection  for  her  friend 
t  diminished.  Their  estrangement, 
1  though  her  feelings  were  by  her  own 
misfortunes,  gave  her  pain.  It  pro- 
rom  mystery  and  concealment,  from 
•cientiousness  that  there  could  be  no 
lonfidence  between  them.  Isabella's 
►ul  was  absorbed  by  one  subject  ;  and 
ject  exactly  was  one  which  must  not 
lunicated.  She  felt  that  Miss  Heriot 
e  right  to  expect  her  confidence ;  she 
she  had  ill-repaid  her  partial  kindness ; 
that  her  conduct  towards  her  could 
Itered,  and  she  perceived  how  much 
I  her,  and  hence  arose  a  sense  of  having 
kindly  towards  her,  and  in  her  presence 
5  of  constraint  which  every  interview 
d.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Miss 
ind  Isabella  seldom  met.  Both  felt  that 
jetings  were  only  productive  of  mutual 
issment  and  pain. 


III. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  was  now  the  middle  of  January.  Melvil 
had  been  absent  for  several  weeks. 
Lorraine  had  hoped  that  his  absence  U 
with  time  might  have  exercised  a  bene! 
influence  on  the  health  and  spirits  of 
niece.  But  his  hopes  were  not  fulfilled, 
salutary  effect  appeared  to  ensue.  Isal 
melancholy  seemed  to  become  daily 
hopeless.  Mr.  Lorraine  now  began  to 
that  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene  ini{ 
operate  beneficially.  It  was  not  the 
when  people  are  most  inclined  ta  move  freoi' 
home,  particularly  a  person  so  domestic  in  fav 
habits  as  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  at  all  tiffltf 
so  much  attached  to  ''his  ain  fire-side." 

Still  there  were  few  things  within  tli^ 
bounds  of  a  reasonable  possibility,  which  b^ 
would  not  have  done  to  be  of  service  to  tt 
niece,  who  had  wound  herself  about  his  ht^ 
in  such  a  manner,  that  whilst  she  was  vi^ 
happy,   he  could  feel  no  pleasure.    He  t^ 
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volyed  in  his  mind  many  plans  for  her 
advantage  ;  but  none  appeared  to  him  very 
eligible.  Had  it  been  summer,  a  trip  to  the 
Highlands,  or  to  the  southern  counties,  would 
have  been  his  choice  ;  but  the  season  rendered 
this  plan,  at  present,  impracticable.  A  sojourn 
at  the  sea-side,  or  at  a  watering-place,  were 
equally  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  a  little 
excitement,  some  variety  to  occupy  her  mind 
by  a  succession  of  new  ideas,  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  herself,  and  to  awaken  a  new 
interest  in  life,  appeared  to  be  what  was 
necessary. 

As  the  excitement  of  travelling,  variety  of 
ideas  from  a  succession  of  natural  scenes,  was 
not  at  present  to  be  procured,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  intercourse  with  society,  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion  which  such  intercourse  must 
produce,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of 
new  objects  of  regard,  were  much  better  cal- 
culated to  arouse  her  dormant  faculties,  than 
the  monotony  and  seclusion  of  a  country 
residence,  however,  much  in  the  present  state 
of  her  feelings  she  might  prefer  the  latter. 
She  seemed  to  shun  the  company  of  all  her 
acquaintance ;  but  upon  this  very  account, 
her    uncle    wished    to  oblige  her    to  enter 
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society,  as  he  feared  to  encourage  the  o 
sensibility    and    dejection  of  spirits, 
made  her  shrink  from  sustaining  anj 
in  the  great  drama  of  life — a   part 
Mr.  Lorraine  thought  every  one  was 
upon    to    perform,    as  an  imperative 
towards  the  well-being  of  the  social  stru 
to  which,   however,   imperfectly  it  m; 
constituted,  we  are  all  under  many  c 
tions,  and  from  which   none  of  us  h 
right  to  withdraw  our  support. 

A  few  weeks'  residence  in  Edinburg 
the  only  project  which  suggested  its 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Lorraine,  as  at  all  lik 
combine  the  advantages  he  sought  for. 
Mr.  Lorraine  had  almost  insuperable 
tions  to  a  residence  in  Edinburgh,  even 
few  weeks.  He  did  not  like  Edin 
society ;  he  had  no  intimate  acquaintan 
town.  All  his  thoughts  and  occupatioi 
his  interests,  were  centered  in  home ;  a 
was  now,  he  thought,  too  old,  and  his  1 
were  too  firmly  fixed,  to  find  interest  oral 
ment  in  any  subjects  but  those  whicl 
for  so  long  a  time,  almost  exclusively  occ 
his  attention.  Moreover,  at  the  only  tii 
his  life  that  Mr.   Lorraine  had  reside 
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orgh,   circumstances   had   occurred  to 

him  conceive  a  great  dislike  to  the 

In   short,   there    was    nothing  Mr. 

ine   disliked   so  much,  as  going  from 

.    To  promote  Isabella's  good,  however, 

d  determined  that  no  selfish  considera- 

should  interfere,  and  for  her  sake,  he 

up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of 

weeks. 

*.  Lorraine  had  just  commenced  making 
gements  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 
a  fortunate  occurrence  rendered  them 
[^ssary.  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  cousin 
jrs.  Manners,  with  whom  Isabella  had 
;  a  day  or  two  on  her  first  arrival  in 
and,  hearing  that  she  still  remained  in 
country,  now  wrote  to  invite  her  to 
i  the  gay  season  in  Edinburgh,  hospita- 
;xtending  her  invitation  to  one  of  her 
ns.  Mr.  Lorraine  had  a  slight  personal 
sdntance  both  with  this  lady  and  her 
and;  and  knew  them,  from  report,  to 
ispectable  and  excellent  people.  All  that 
ad  seen  of  them,  served  to  confirm  the 
acter  they  bore ;  and  nothing,  he  thought, 
1  have  come  more  opportunely  than  the 
ent  invitation,  could  both  of  the  young 
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ladies  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it.  I 
among  strangers,  the  chain  of  assoc: 
would  be  more  completely  severed,  i 
the  necessity  for  exertion  woald  be  gi 
increased.  Isabella  would  be  pwemp 
called  upon  to  shake  off  her  melancho 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  The  presen 
Sarah  would  also  be  an  additional  advao 
In  the  present  state  of  his  niece's  healtl 
spirits,  Mr.  Lorraine  felt  that  it  wouli 
cruel  to  send  her  amongst  strangers,  wil 
one  familiar  friend  who  understood  her  & 
tion,  and  in  whom  she  might  confide. 

On  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  h 
both  the  young  ladies  immediately  dec 
that  they  should  not  go.  It  was  the 
thing  in  the  world  they  should  dreai 
doing.  Mr.  Lorraine  determined  to  f 
them  separately,  knowing  that  detachn 
are  more  easily  overcome,  than  when  the] 
coalesced  into  one  body.  He  began  with 
bella,  when  his  daughter  was  out  of  the  n 
His  efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  '. 
Lorraine.  Isabella's  repugnance  to  the 
posed  visit  appeared  at  first  to  be  insunno 
able.  It  was,  however,  more  easily  overc 
than  her   uncle  had  dared  to   hope. 
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powers  of  resistance  were  greatly  weakened ; 
Hid  there  were  few  things  in  life  which  she 
fid  not  now  regard  with  a  degree  of  indif- 
leRDce,  foreign  to  her  natural  character.  Her 
■nde  stated  candidly  and  affectionately  his 
reasons  for  wishing  her  to  accept  Mrs. 
Sichardson's  invitation. 

Isabella  was  touched,  wept,  and  yielded  to 
them ;.  though  she  felt  an  inward  conviction, 
that  every  effort  to  restore  her  peace  of  mind 
mst  be  unavailable,  as  long  as  the  source  of 
her  grief  still  remained  to  supply  the  channel 
with  a  copious  stream. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said,  **  if  Sarah  goes ;  but 
do  Dot  ask  me  to  go  alone !" 

"No,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  uncle,  **that 
1  do  not  ask  you." 

Sarah  had  retired  to  her  own  apartment 
far  the  night.  Her  father  followed  her  almost 
immediately,  and  knocking  at  her  door,  was 
iitttantly  admitted.  Sarah  was  surprised  to 
M  her  father.  Though  always  upon  amiable 
terns  with  all  her  family,  she  was  never  very 
iQtimate  with  any  of  them.  Sarah  lived  for 
teBdf.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
die  seemed  pleased  to  see  her  father ;  and 
^bea  he  said  in  his  usually  kind  voice : 
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*^  I  wish  to  have  a  little  conversation  ¥nth 
you,  Sarah,"  she  placed  the  most  comfortaUa 
seat  in  the  room,  close  by  the  fire,  for  hii 
accommodation,  and  taking  another,  prepared 
herself  to  listen,  with  an  air  of  respectful  and 
willing  attention. 

**  My  dear  Sarah,"  her  father  began,  "it 
is  about  your  cousin,  Isabella,  that  I  now 
wish  to  speak  to  you.  I  feel  certain  that 
you  must  participate  in  the  anxiety  with 
which  your  mother  and  I  are  now  filled  on 
her  account." 

''  Indeed,  papa,  I  am  sincerely  grieved  to 
see  her  looking  so  ill.  I  think  very  highly 
of  Isabella." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  lend  your  aid  to  restore  her  to  her 
former  self,  and  to  offer  every  consolation  in 
your  power." 

''  I,  papa  ?     Oh,  no,  it  is  what  I  wish  to 
do ;  indeed,  what  I  have  done  already  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.     I  have  told  Isabella 
several  times  that  it  is  in  vain  to  repine  at 
what  is  irremediable  ;  that  we  are  all  subject 
to  misfortunes,    and    that  people  possessed 
of  strength  of  mind  never  give  way  to  dik      i 
avaiUng  regret,  but  endeavour  to  rise  superior 
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i  to  affliction.  I  have  recommended  her  to 
wpply  herself  to  study,  as  an  eflfectual  means 
to  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
ideas  which  are  painful  to  it." 

"  Very  consolatory,  my  dear  Sarah,"  said 
her  father  drily,  '*  an  excellent  homily,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  have  you  never  discovered 
that  advice  and  sermons  are  seldom  useful, 
except  when  they  are  voluntarily  sought  for  ? 
There  must  be  a  predisposition  in  the  sick 
mind,  otherwise,  I  fear,  little  benefit  is  to  be 
expected.  The  soil  must  be  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed,  ere  we  can  hope  to 
see  the  plant  spring,  and  bring  forth  fruit." 

Sarah  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  as  she 
replied: 

'*  I  am  sure  my  intentions  were  kind.  But 
do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
weakness  in  Isabella's  present  behaviour?" 

"  I  confess,"  answered  Mr.  Lorraine,   **  I 

am  disappointed  to  see  Isabella  make  so  little 

effort  to  subdue  her  feelings.     I  did  think 

the  would  have  displayed  greater  strength  of 

iniad.     However,  it  does  not  become   us, 

frail  and  erring  mortals  that  we  are,  to  pass 

*  harsh  judgment  upon  any  fellow-creature. 

We  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  cause  of 
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your  cousin's  affliction,  nor  the  varioi 
cumstances  which  may  have  contribu 
aggravate  it.  We  only  know  that  si 
undergone  a  heavy  trial,  and  we  see 
has  bowed  down  her  young  heart  with 
In  such  circumstances,  we  ought  rati 
pity  than  condemn." 

'*  I  do  pity  her.     You  cannot  think, 
that  I  do  not  ?     But  I  cannot  see  how 
wise  I  can  serve  her,  than  by  giving  1: 
opinion,  and  endeavouring  to  set  her 
where  I  think  she  is  wrong." 

**  Indeed,   Sarah,"    said    her   fathei 
think,  if  you  choose,  you  may  be  of 
her    in  many   other,   and    more    effic 
ways." 

**  How  then  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  You  might   try   to  amuse   her,   a 
gain    her    affection.       When    the    mi 
oppressed   with  grief,    animadversions 
the  folly  of  enduring  it,  or  exhortatio 
throw  it  off,  are,  I    think,    hkely   to 
an  effect  contrary  to  that  which  is  de 
for   they   only   tend   to    imprint,   still 
vividly,  the    remembrance   of    affliction 
tearing  open  the  wounds  they  are  design 
heal.     Reason,  I  allow,  is  the  noblest  &a 
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!  the  human  soul.    Bat  the  soul,   Sarah, 
OBsesses  other  faculties,  and  the  philosopher 
ffispises  none,  but  employs  those  which  he 
lunks  most  likely  to  be   available  for  the 
good  purpose  he  has  in  view.    Instead    of 
vgoing  to  prove  that  your  cousin  is  in  the 
wrong,  you  had  better,  I  think,  endeavour  to 
wia  her -gently  to  the  right,  by    means    of 
leeking  to  divert  her  mind  from  the    con- 
templation of  its  own  sorrow,  and  by  seeking 
to  find  for  the   thoughts    some    interesting 
occupation." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  do,  papa.  If  she  would  only  study,  her 
thoughts  would  be  provided  with  abundance 
of  employment.  She  would  have  no  time  to 
grieve.  But  then  she  will  not  study.  She 
obstinately  refuses  to  begin  any  book  I  re- 
oominend.  She  says  that  she  cannot  command 
herattention.'* 

"And  I  have  no  doubt,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Waine,  **that  she  speaks  the  truth.  In 
*^e  I  trust  that,  if  she  pleases,  she  may  be 
*We  to  avail  herself  of  your  remedy.  In  the 
Diean  time,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  of  use 
^  your  cousin,  you  must  change  your  plan,  of 
^rations.    I  am  not  so  learned  as    you. 
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perhaps,  Sarah ;  but  I  have  had  more  exj^ 
rience  of  life.     I  have  read  more  extensive:! 
in  the  great  book  of  the  human  heart,  aiN 
I  am,  therefore,  I  think,  qualified  to  give  yon 
advice  upon  a  subject  which    concerns  the 
treatment  of  its  maladies.    To  be  of  service 
to  Isabella,  you  ought  to  watch  the  workings 
of  her  mind,  to  study  her  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions, and  adapt  your  conduct  accordingly. 
Your    remedies   must  not    be    based   upon 
abstract  principles,  but  upon  practical  obser- 
vations.    When  you  perceive  that  anjrthing 
has  succeeded  in   awakening  her  attention, 
and  exciting  interest,  have  recourse  again  to 
the    same    expedient.     When   you  perceive 
that    your     endeavours     weary,    that    your 
attempts  fail  to  amuse,  do  not  be  discouraged, 
try  something  else  ;  in  the  end  your  effbrU 
will  be  successful.     Seek  to  win  her  affection 
and  her  confidence.    To  be  able  to  disburthen 
the  mind    to   a  friend,  is  always    a    relief. 
This  friend,  to  Isabella,  must  be  one  of  h^ 
own  sex,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  one  can 
be  so  proper  as  her  own  cousin,  who,  froin 
their  relative  situations  occupies  the  place  of 
a  sister.    Isabella  used  to  be  fond  of  walking; 
exercise   in  the   open   air    is  good  for  btf 
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id  spirits ;  accompany  her  in  her 
ind  prevent  her  from  brooding  in 
irer  the  recollection  of  grief/* 
hat/'  said  Sarah,  ^'I  mean  doing 
rou  desire,  would  occupy  me  the 
r.  I  should  not  be  able  to  study, 
iprove  my  mind  in  any  way 
It  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of 

ime,  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
welfare    of    a    fellow-creature   be 
ted  ?     My  dear  daughter,  to  confer 
is  the   noblest   aim   of  existence. 
of  God  himself  deigned  to  appear  in 
of  a  servant,  to  suflfer  sorrow,  and 
id  death — to  endure  an  agony,  the 
s  depths  of  which,  no  mortal  can 
>rehend — for  this  sole  end.     If  we 
le  means  of  restoring  peace  of  mind 
man  being,  then  have  we  not  lived 
To  sacrifice   selfish  considerations 
a  cause,   ought  to   be   esteemed  a 


9> 


seemed  moved. 

surely,"  she  said,  **you  do  not 
vrong  to  devote  time  to  intellectual 
lent?  To  what  else  is  owing  the 
m  of  the  world  ?" 
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"  Intellectual  improvement  is,  I  grant  jo 
one  great  cause ;  but  moral  improvenifl 
is  a  greater.  You  have  read  history.  Coa 
pare  the  amount  of  happiness  enjoyed  I 
the  most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquit 
with  that  possessed  by  those  of  the  preso 
day,  who  live  under  the  more  blessed  dispe 
sation  of  a  purer  system  of  morals.  Mor 
culture,  my  dear  Sarah,  is  synonymous  wil 
happiness.  Moral  culture  implies  the  exerci 
of  our  best  and  purest  affections,  in  a  word,  tl 
constant  practice  of  Christian  charity  in  tl 
most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  including  i 
the  self-denial,  the  untiring  perseverance,  whk 
the  performance  of  so  great  a  work  demand 
These  very  efforts,  however,  bring  their  on 
reward,  every  step  we  take  becomes  plei 
santer,  and,  even  in  this  world,  we  ai 
almost  certain  to  attain  joy  unspeakable.  Id 
not  mean  to  deny  that  intellectual  improve 
ment  has,  by  refining  and  elevating  the  mine 
a  direct  tendency  to  promote  moral  improve 
ment,  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  where  it  ft>l 
of  this  end,  its  highest  attainments  are  valo^ 
less.  When  our  various  talents  and  accom 
plishments  afford  to  others  neither  pleasoi^ 
nor  profit,  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  ^^ 
all  receive  benefit  Ctoiil  society,  and  we  ^ 
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d  equally  bounds  in  common  gratitude,  to 

eoDtribute  our  mite  towards  its  support." 
"What  benefit  do  I  derive  from  society?" 

inqaired  Sarah,  "  I  infinitely  prefer  solitude." 
"  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to  you,  I 
luut  say." 

"  I  do'  not  mean,  my  real  friends,  I  merely 
Bean  acquaintances." 

"  Even  acquaintances  have  claims  upon  us. 
Consider,  Sarah,  if  all  were  to  shut  themselves 
If  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families,  and 
to  throw  aside  all  concern  for  the  world  with- 
out, how  contracted  the  mind  and  the  heart 
arnst  inevitably  become.  The  world  would 
loon  degenerate  again  into  that  state  of  bar- 
liirism  for  which  you  have  so  just  a  horror. 
Arts  and  sciences  would  languish  and  die  for 
^t  of  encouragement,  and  even  literature 
Hself  must  perish  for  want  of  the  materials 
which  society — ^the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man— alone  can  furnish.  Those  sages,  whom 
you  80  much  admire,  could  never  have 
^en,  had  there  been  no  such  thing  as 
•ociety.  You  may,  perhaps,  think  that  the 
%aU  services  of  one  individual,  more  or 
^,  cannot  be  of  much  consequence  ;  but 
I  can    assure    you    that    the    meanest   on 
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earth  has  a  place  assigned,  and  duties  to 
perform.  The  great  ocean  is  composed  of 
drops." 

**  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Sarah,   "  that  sociej^j 
is  not  differently  constituted,  that  it  sbonM 
be  so  tiresome,  so  insupportable  to  people  wbO'i 
have  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits.     CoaU^ 
the  society  which  formed  those  great  geniuses 
to  whom  you  referred  be  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  which  surrounds  us  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not  exactly  in  outward  appear- 
ance,  and   external  observances.     But,  rest 
assured  it  contained  quite  as  many  commoD- 
place  and  uninteresting  people  ;  and  still  this 
very  society  was  the  cradle  of  literature  and 
civilisation.     Civilisation  and  politeness  have 
always  sprung  from   the  formation  of  com- 
munities of  men.     Their  very   names  attest 
the  fact.     Literature  has  not  so   much  con- 
tributed to  form  society,  as  society  as  created 
literature,  though,  doubtless,  they  have  acted 
and    re-acted    upon    each   other.     We  can 
expect  to  see  nothing  perfect  in  this  worid, 
and  when  an  institution  is  highly  beneficial 
in  its   general  effects,  we  ought  silently  ^ 
endure  the  faults  which  are  inherent  in  every- 
thing human,  cautiously  attempting  all  inno- 
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lest  we  destroy  the  excellencies  in 
ig  to  renaove  the  defects." 
Sarah  did  not  clearly  see  what  con- 
subsisted  between  reformation  and 
don  ;  nor  could  she  in  the  least  com- 
l  how  an  endeavour  to  obliterate 
could  ever  have  a  tendency  to  impair 
ice. 

Lorraine  certainly  carried  caution  to 
reme.  There  was,  however,  Sarah 
lot  help  acknowledging  to  herself, 
ruth  in  what  her  father  said  concern- 
benefits  we  owe  to  the  formation  of  a 
'  of  men  into  a  society,  and  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  all  to  contribute 
iiota  towards  the  support  of  that,  to 
bey  are  so  much  indebted. 
w  light  broke  upon  her  mind.  A  more 
d,  and  more  harmonious  view  of  the 
ations  of  Providence,  and  of  the  ar- 
ents  of  life  opened  before  her.  She 
ed  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  deeply 
ing  upon  what  she  had  just  heard, 
she  spoke  again,  it  was  to  say : 
it  it  seems  to  me,  papa,  that  you  are 
severe  upon  those  who  choose  to  live 
iplete    seclusion.     Their  lives  are  at 
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least  harmless.     Surely,  my  life,  in  my 
room  here,  surrounded  by  my  books  is  n 
beneficial   to  myself,  and  less  pemicioui 
the  true  interests  of  society,  than  that  oi 
gay,  young  lady  of  fashion  who  spends 
mornings  in  bed,  and  wastes  her  healtl 
the  midnight  assembly.     Surely,  it  is  be 
to  have  one's   mind  stored  with   knowk 
than  to  have  it  filled  with  visions  of  dress 
flirtation.    Surely,  my  dear  father,  it  is  wr 
to  squander  away  our  money,  our  time, 
our  health  upon  mere  folly  and  vanity." 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  it  is  very  wrc 
It  is  one  of  the  abuses  to  which  I  refen 
and  one  which  I  fear  may  be  inseparable  fi 
that  which,  in  its  general  effects,  we  have  e^ 
reason  to  prize  so  highly.  The  folly,  h 
ever,  of  one  extreme  is  no  excuse  for  the  £ 
of  another.  Your  tastes,  fortunately 
yourself,  have  probably  from  some  outii 
circumstances,  been  turned  in  a  less  pei 
cious  direction.  It  does  not  follow,  howe^ 
that  the  pursuit  of  your  own  inclinatic 
without  considering  for  an  instant  how  fii 
may  be  advantageous  to  your  friends,  ore 
ducive  to  the  interest  of  those  who  form  f 
society,  is  the  less  selfish,  or  therefore  the! 
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^worthy.  All  living  entirely  to  our- 
\  is  sinful.  If  the  cultivation  of  your 
8  renders  you  neither  a  more  useful, 
lore  agreeable  member  of  society,  then 
t  they  as  well  not  have  been  cultivated. 
x^iety  I  do  not  mean  the  gay  world,  but 
friends  and  relations  among  whom  God 
hosen  that  you  shall  spend  your  days." 
ars  stood  in  Sarah's  eyes ;  she  was  evi- 
y  pained  by  what  her  father  had  said, 
fou  think  me  then  a  very  selfish  being  ?'* 
aid  with  difficulty. 

r.  Lorraine  took  her  hand  affectionately 
3,  as  he  replied : 

My  dear  Sarah,  my  words  give  you  pain, 
it  would  grieve  me  deeply  to  perceive  it, 
not  hope  that  the  pain  might  be  salu- 
It  is  not  because  I  think  meanly  of 
;  but  because  I  have  a  high  opinion  both 
Kir  heart  and  understanding,  that  I  now 
k  to  you  as  I  do.  You  have,  I  believe, 
;ieQt  strength  of  mind  to  look  boldly  at 
Aguised  truth.  You  are  not,  I  think,  one 
bose,  who  desire  to  remain  in  error.  God, 
ust,  will  give  you  power  to  perform  the 
t,  when  you  have  learned  to  discern  it." 
drah  appeared  to  be  suffering  deeply.    She 
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withdrew  her  hand  from  her  father's,  ai 
leaning  her  head  upon  it,  said  in  a  voice  i 
deep  seriousness  : 

**  I  am  now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  . 
large  portion  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  hi 
now  passed  away.  I  flattered  myself,  Uu 
they  had  not  been  ill  employed,  and  now  it  i 
very  bitter  indeed  to  learn  that  they  have  bea 
wasted." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  said  her  father  kindly 
''  your  time  I  trust  has  not  been  wasted 
You  have  been,  I  hope,  hoarding  a  treasorei 
which  for  good  purposes  you  now  mean  tfi 
spend.  You  have  cultivated  your  mind ;  ea^ 
ploy  now  its  store  for  the  benefit  of  yooi 
friends,  of  your  poor  cousin,  and  you  will  oot 
have  cultivated  it  in  vain.  Apply  your  judg- 
ment to  practical  purposes,  and  you  need  not 
repent  that  you  have  enlightened  it.  Emf^f 
the  qualities  of  your  mind  and  heart  to  gaia 
the  love  of  your  friends,  and  the  good-wil 
of  all,  and  rest  assured  you  will  reap  a  rick 
reward.  Give  love,  and  you  will  receive  to^ 
in  return.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  socb 
a  thing  in  the  world  as  ingratitude ;  but  it  i 
a  very  perverted  view  to  take  of  hoiwa 
nature,    to  believe  that  all  are   ungratcM 
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dear  Sarah,  no  one  I  firmly  believe 
re  sincere  affection  to  their  fellow 
I,  without  receiving  in  return  from 
"obation  of  their  own  heart,  and  the 
love  of  many  individuals,  an  adequate 
for  the  trouble  they  have  expended. 
me,  my  dearest  daughter,  and  I  speak 
>erience,  there  is  no  pleasure  like  the 
I  of  doing  good.  All  selfish  enjoy- 
en  of  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
T,  fades  in  comparison  with  that 
s  produced  by  sympathy.  Man  was 
e  to  be  alone.  God  has  endowed  man- 
th  various  talents.  The  paths  designed 
idence  for  them  to  travel  are  as  various 
constitutions  of  their  minds,  but  in 
ng  they  may  all  unite  in  serving  God 
tiling  the  end  of  their  beings,  and 
;,  in  their  several  spheres  of  action, 
rt  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The 
3r  intellectual  improvement  which  you 
,  was  doubtless  given  you  for  wise 
^s,  and  so  great  a  gift  ought  not  to  be 
sd.  I  do  not  complain  that  you  have 
yourself  of  it,  but  that  you  have  not 
yourself  of  it  sufficiently.  It  is  only 
ar  own  gratification   that    you  have 
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hitherto  employed  it.     As  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have   made  you   wiser   or  more   agreeabk. 
Continue  to  read  and  to  study,    my  dett 
Sarah  ;  the  strong  inclination  you  possess  liar 
such  avocations,  the  few  obstacles  there  ai« 
to  prevent  your  engaging  in  them,  seem  to 
point  them  out  as  the  course  destined  for  yon 
to  pursue.     But  do  not  fall  into  the  error  ol 
beUeving  that  your  acquirements  are  for  your- 
self alone,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
them  to  influence  your  conduct ;  do  not  think 
that  occasions    may  not   frequently    occur, 
when  higher  duties  ought  to  supersede  yoor  j 
ordinary  employments,    and   when  by  theb  ] 
performance  or  neglect,  you  may  truly  show  ; 
whether  the  tendency  of  your  usual  occupa- 
tions is  beneficial  or  pernicious  to  your  cap^ 
city  for  performing  the  duties  of  your  station, 
and  acquiring  the  esteem  and  regard  of  thow 
friends  among  whom  you  are  placed.    Lov^ 
dear  Sarah,  as  your  cousin  Isabella  once  tdd 
me,   is  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  and  most 
also  be  the  only  true  happiness  of  earth." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  it,  I  feel  it,"  repBri 
Sarah ;  "for  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to b* 
able  to  obtain  it.  Isabella  is  an  amiable  beiflg* 
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ractly  the  person  who  is  certain  to 
ds ;  but  it  is  different  with  me.  I 
ther  her  pleasing  appearance,  nor 
^g  manners/' 

are  not  so  pretty,  Sarah ;  but  Isa- 
assesses  no  other  advantage  that 
t  have  been  yours  had  you  chosen ; 
t  may  not  yet  be  yours,  when  you 
Beauty  may  be  a  great  advantage  in 
)m,  but  no  where  else.  Look  around 
£  around  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
d  you  will  find  that  the  estimation 
e  held  in,  does  not  depend  in  the  least 
ion  their  appearance  ;  but  upon  their 
Qce,  their  good  sense,  and  their 
mers.  There  is  certainly  something 
itiful  face  very  pleasing  to  contem- 

must  admire  a  beautiful  person ;  but 
ich  a  person  possesses  or  is  believed 
38S    farther    and    more    substantial 

we  do  not  give  our  love  for  the 
that  beauty  alone.  Love  is  much 
uable  than  admiration.  Those  qua- 
lich  excite  admiration,  when  pro- 
sd,  are  doubtless  a  blessing ;  but, 
ly  causes,  from  the  abuse,  and  from 
rersion  to  which  they  are  much 
ble    than  less  brilliant    gifts,   they 
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are  too  often  apt  to  prove  a  curse.  This, 
Sarah,  I  have  been  taught  by  more  than  one 
bitter  experience.     Sarah,  I  possess  no  shii^ 

ing  qualities,  no  remarkable  external  advaiH 
tages,  and  yet  I  am  able  to  say  with  gratitude 
that  I  possess  the  affection  of  my  family,  and 
the  good  will  of  my  neighbours/' 

"  You,  papa ;  but  you  are  the  best,  thi 
most  excellent — I  am  not  like  you/* 

''  But  I  am  nothing,  Sarah,  that  you  may 
not  be.  All  may  be  loved,  and  surely,  dear 
Sarah,  when  this  is  the  case,  no  one  need 
sigh  for  admiration.  No  one  would  give  those 
sterling  qualities,  which  properly  directed  are 
certain  to  obtain  the  imperishable  treasmt 
of  love,  for  the  fleeting  appearances  whid 
usually  gain  the  uncertain  tribute  of  adf 
miration.'* 

*'  Ah  no,  papa — you  are  right,  I  would  not 
even   give    the  composure    of  spirits   which 
I    usually    enjoy,    for    all    the    admiratioa 
attending  the  belle  of  the  ball-room,    lil 
know   myself  at   all,    I    have    never  wished 
for  the  indiscriminating  admiration  of  soper* 
ficial  observers.   It  is  esteem  and  love,  which 
I  have  desired  to  possess.     Listen  to  me,  deer 
papa,  and  I  will  open  to  you  my  whole  heert» 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  came  to  despair  of 
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Buch  blessings.  I  now  begin,  I  think, 
Jiat  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  now 
I  hope,  you  have  thrown  a  new  light 
path.  To  begin  then  at  the  very 
ig  of  the  subject — when  we  were  all 
ildren — when  we  used  to  be  sent  out 

on  the  public  road  with  our  nurse, 
let  any  of  our  acquaintance,  I  used  to 
«ted  with  a  cold,  'how  do  you  do, 
low  is  mamma,'  whilst  they  all  crowded 
lose,  to  kiss  her  and  to  remark  what  a 
il  child  she  was.  Helen  too  was  noticed 
¥eet  little  thing,  and  very  pretty  too,' 
no  one  said  a  pleasant  thing  of  me. 
time  I  used  to  feel  this  deeply ;  but 
ings  of  children  are  evanescent,  and  it 
;  my  nature  to  be  unhappy.  It  pained 
wever,  more  deeply,   for  though  my 

and  you  showed  no  difference  in  all 
tial  points  in  your  treatment  of  us,  yet 
WBS  a  tenderness  in  your  manner 
\  my  sisters,  which  I  never  remarked 
r  bearing  towards  me — you  are  not 
d,  papa  ?" 

I,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine  in  a 
lined  tone  of  voice,  and  without  looking 
laughter.    "  Go  on." 

.  III.  H 
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*'  Even  then,"  continued  Sarah,  "  I 
think  this  was  intentional,  but  some 
other  I  felt  it  to  be  unjust ;  because 
that   I    loved    you    as   well,    and    ' 
willing  to  do  anything  for  you  as  the 
I  was  at  last  sent  to  school.     I  found  t 
abilities  were  equal  to  those  of  most 
girls   there,   and   stimulated  by  the  ] 
approbation  which  I  believe   is  natu 
very  strong  passion  in  my  soul,  I 
myself  diligently  to  all  my  studies,  ac 
became  considered  the  cleverest  girl 
school.    In  the  children's  books,  an 
moral  stories  which  in  my  childhood 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading,  I  had 
found  that  commendation  and  love  w 
invariable  rewards  of  industry  and  appli 
The  first  I  certainly  did  receive  in 
hours,  but  out  of  school,  I  was  mort 
perceive,   that   even  by  the  teachers 
were  preferred  to  me,  and  that  amo 
own  companions,  though  I  was  not  pa 
disliked,  I  was  certainly  no  favourite, 
times  I  wept  in  secret,  but  I  was  too 
to  let  my  grief  be  seen.     I  had,  howeve 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  my  sorrow 
when  busy  with  my  lessons,  and  antid 
the  high  place  in  my  class  which  I 
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n  the  morrow,  I  was  often  happy.  Tbe 
would    come    I  thought  when   things 

be  diflferent.     I  left  school,  and  Rose 

were  introduced  into  society.  There, 
d  everything  distasteful  to  me.  No  one 
d  to  like  me,  or  to  find  pleasure  in  my 
tny.  I  was  miserable.  I  was  angry  at 
ving  how  much  frivolous-  accomplish- 

were  prized  beyond  more  really  valuable 
"ements.  The  veriest  household  drudge 
d  to  meet  with  greater  approbation  than 
nan  who  had  cultivated  her  mind.  I 
remembered  the  pleasure  I  had  formerly 
lenced  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge, 
quisition  of  which,  in  my  present  situa- 
[  believed  to  be  so  fruitless.  I  began  to 
€  that  my  happiness  was  destined  to 
it  in  that  pursuit  alone.  I  again  betook 
f  to  my  books  and  I  was  happier,  but 
0  happy  as  I  had  once  hoped  to  be.  It 
lOt  without  pain  that  I  reUnquished  the 

of  being  loved.  At  last,  however,  I 
ae  convinced  that  it  was  impossible,  and 
resigned  to  my  fate.  I  saw  that  not  one 
le  world  was  perfectly  happy,  and  that 
r  were  certainly  more  to  be  compassion- 
than  I  was.    Reading  soon  became  with 

H  2 
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me  a  passion  which,  the  more  it  was  indul 
became  the  more  intense.      I  almost  fc 
that  there  were  higher  pleasures,  and  v 
they  recurred   to   my  memory,  I  hani 
them  thence,  for  I  thought  they  xx>uld  o 
be  mine.    You,  my  dear  father,  tell  me 
that  they  may,  and  I  ahnost  believe  it. 
say,  all  may  be  loved.    I  imagine  I  con 
hend  you.     I  think,  I  begin  to  see  that  II 
all  along  been  labouring  under  a  great 
take.    Answer  me,  papa ;  have  I  alone 
to  blame  ?*' 

'*  Not  you  alone,  my  dear  girl,**  said 
Lorraine,  **  not  you  alone.  I  too.  Si 
have  been  to  blame  and  greatly.  Hush, 
continued,  seeing  her  about  to  speak, 
thank  God  we  have  both  still  time  to  n 
our  errors.  My  dear  child,  I  have  ^k 
believed  that  you  had  good  dispositions 
never  till  to-night  did  I  fully  compreheni 
tenderness  of  your  heart,  or  the  str^igl 
your  mind.  I  bless  God  for  having  givei 
such  a  blessing  in  you.  We  now  unden 
each  other — we  are  friends  for  ever/'  Si 
was  much  affected.  The  tears  flowed  1 
but  she  was  very  happy.  At  last  she  i 
words  to  say : 

**Tell  me,  my  dear  father,  how  I  1 
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to  blame,  and  in  what  I  have  been  mis- 


u 


irah,"  replied  her  father,  **  at  present, 
Id  rather  be  spared  the  ungracious  task, 
le  more  so,  as  I  think  you  already  know 
;  would  say." 

ear  me  then,"  said  Sarah,  ''  and  tell  me 
m  right.     Is  it  that  I  have  hitherto 
ted  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  my 
lies;    that  I    have    concealed    under 
able  manners  any  good  qualities  which 
possess  ?    You  say  all  may  be  loved ; 
lean,  do  you  not,  my  dear  father,  all 
ike  pains  to  make  themselves  loveable  ? 
T  perceive    my  error,   I  now  perceive 
nreasonable  I  was  to  think  it  possible, 
m  proper,  that  any  one  should  like  a 
I,  who  made  no  effort  to  repair  her  want 
"sonal  charms,  by  those  attractions  of 
3r  which  are  the  offspring  of  an  unselfish 
Oh  1  my  dear  father !  hitherto  I  have 
ht  only  of  myself  and  therefore  I  have 
een  happy.    Now,  with  God's  help,  I 
itrive  to  banish  those  selfish  cares.    I 
mdeavour  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
I,  to  think  more  of  them,  and  less  of 
if,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  even  I  may  be 
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'^  Do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear  Sarah.    Certaia 
qualities  naturally  attract  corresponding  kinds 
of  consideration.     Hitherto  your  conduct  has 
been  respectable,  and  therefore  you  have  been 
respected ;  but  it  has  not  been  amiable,  and 
therefore   you  have   not  been  loved.     You 
possess  many  estimable  qualities ;  but  unless 
you  make  them,  by  your  conduct,  evident  to 
others,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  let 
them   remain    undiscovered.      Mankind  are 
usually  too  much  occupied  with  themsdves 
to  be  able  to  discover  those  excellencies  in 
another,   which    require   a  large  amount  of 
trouble  to  arrive  at.     In  common  cases,  merit 
must  appeal  immediately  to  the  senses,  othtf- 
wise  it  passes  unnoticed,   and   not  I  thiok 
undeservedly.    All  things  in  this  world  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  necessary  trouble. 
Labour  is  the  price,  even  for  love."  . 

''And  on  my  part,"  said  Sarah,  "it  shall 
not  be  wanting.  Oh,  my  heart  is  fiUed  ^ 
hope !  Something  whispers  to  me  I  shall  be 
happy." 

**  God  bless  you,  my  beloved  daughter, 
said  Mr.  Lorraine,  affectionately  embraciDK 
her.  *'  God,  will  support  you  in  so  good  a  j 
work.  Sarah,  you  have  made  me  very  j 
happy."    Sarah  could  not  speak,  for  her  heart 
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ill  to  overflowing.  But  when  her  father 
jeft  her  alone,  she  sank  into  the  seat 
L  he  had  occupied,  and  raising  her 
id  hands,  whilst  tears  of  joy  streamed 
her  eyes,  she  exclaimed  aloud : 
Lnd  I,  too,  am  happy.  I  have  made  him 
f.  My  dear  father  loves  me,  and  my 
er,  she  too  I  know  will  love  me.  The 
cloud  has  passed  from  before  me.  I  see 
y  now  the  road  to  happiness.  How 
ant  it  seems  and  how  strange  that  I 
id  not  before  have  discovered  it!  Ah, 
do  I  not  feel  from  experience  that  kind 
B,  gentle  manners,  and  affectionate  atten- 
are  the  only  taUsmans  to  win  hearts  and 
Leep  them.  Oh  I  I  shall  be  happy. 
38  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
Is  benefits  1' "  Sarah,  before  she  retired  to 
that  night,  did  not  forget  to  ask  that  aid 
above  which  is  never  refused  to  those 
sincerely  desire  it,  but  without  which, 
unassisted  efforts  must  ever  be  unavail- 
FuU  of  calm  resolves,  and  sweet  hopes 
the  future,  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
iw — ^peace  in  her  mind  and  gratitude  in 
heart.  Happy  are  those  who  thus  can 
1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

After  the  conversation  related  in 
preceding  chapter,  it  may  easily  be  cona 
that  Sarah  was  without  much  diffi< 
induced  to  enter  into  her  father's  ti 
respecting  her  cousin  Isabella,  and  was 
vailed  upon  to  consent  willingly  to  acconi| 
her  to  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Richardson's  in^ 
tion  was  therefore  accepted,  and  the  cov 
began  to  make  preparations  for  their  visi 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  fa 
imagined  that  Sarah's  character  bee 
transformed  in  a  single  instant.  All  refo 
are  gradual,  indeed,  ought  to  be  grad 
that  they  may  be  lasting.  That  work  wl 
is  hastily  completed  is  generally  ill*execa 
and  not  calculated  to  endure  the  wear 
tear  of  time,  the  test  of  all  things  human 
to  sustain  those  accidental  shocks  from  iri 
nothing  on  earth  is  exempt. 

Often  did  Sarah  lapse  into  her  old  fira 
often  did  she  sit  grave  and  taciturn  when  i 
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to  have  been  smiling  and  speaking ; 
i  possessed  naturally  great  perseverance, 
It  fixed  determination  not  to  be  con- 
by  difficulties,  which  in  every  enter- 
\  the  almost  certain  earnest  of  success. 
ew  attempt  became  easier,  and  day  by 
Gurah  became  more  interested  in  her 
)urse  of  life,  every  exercise  of  self- 
brought  with  it  a  proportional  reward, 
t  all  times  a  smile  of  approbation 
ler  father  filled  her  heart  with  a  sense 
liness  before  unknown.  Her  mother, 
\8  evidentiy  much  pleased,  and  Sarah 
i  no  longer  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
d.  Her  efforts  in  favour  of  her  cousin 
lOugh  far  from  being  attended  with  the 
\  which  Mr.  Lorraine  had  hoped,  were 
altogether  without  profit  and  pleasure. 
3lla  had  a  heart  peculiarly  alive  to 
Bs,  and  she  was  much  touched  and 
grateful  for  the  sacrifice  which  she 
her  cousin  hourly  making  of  her 
st  inclinations  and  her  favourite 
ments  to  the  desire  of  restoring  to  her 
wee  and  comfort,  which  she  felt  would 
m  earth  be  hers.  She  knew  that  the 
'  and  indifference  with  which,  in  realitj, 

H  3 
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she  regarded  every  effort  undertaken  for 
benefit  must  be  the  cause  of  great  disappG 
ment  to  her  kind  cousin,  and  she  therefore 
erted  herself  to  appear  interested.  She  bee 
much  attached  to  Sarah.     She  perceived  i 
she  possessed  many  virtues,  many  even  n< 
qualities  for  which  she  had  not  hitherto  gi 
her  credit.     Her  strength  of  mind,  and  fi 
ness  of  character,  tempered  as  it  now  wai 
gentleness  of  manner,  was  peculiarly  valus 
to  Isabella.     She  loved   Sarah ;    on  her 
leaned  for  support,  and  obeyed  her  directi 
in  the  present  inactive  state  of  her  mind  ^ 
the  unquestioning  facility  of  a  child.     Si 
was     disappointed    to    perceive     that 
endeavours  were   all  unsuccessful  to  in! 
energy,  and   hope  for  the  future,  that  i 
motive    for    energy  into  the    mind  of 
cousin. 

Her  affection  for  the  unhappy  girl,  Iv 
ever,  increased  daily.  She  perceived  t 
her  company  was  more  grateful  to  her  ti 
that  of  any  other  person,  and  that  Isah 
shrank  from  all  other  society  to  be  alone  f 
her.  There  is  also  something  in  the  situat 
of  a  protector  which  naturally  incHi 
a  human  being  to  love.     It  is  a  strange  i 
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eriouSy  but  providential  trait  in  human 
icter,  that  to  be  the  means  of  conferring 
fits  on  a  fellow-creature,  is  almost  certain, 
rding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices 
s,  to  render  that  fellow-creature  an  object 
terest  and  affection.     It  is  this  tie  which 
t  forcibly  binds  the  mother  to  the  child, 
rhom  she  has  given  all  things,  even  her 
igth  and  her  life;  it  was   this   tie   also, 
igh  of  course  in  an  inferior  degree,  which 
bound  Sarah  to  her  cousin.     She  felt  that 
ella  depended  upon  her ;  that  her  strength 
dnd  must  be  exerted  for  both.     She  felt 
if  Isabella  were  ever  to  regain  her  former 
piness,    it    must    in    all   probability    be 
ugh  her  means ;  and  the  hope  that  this 
ht  be  was  delightful  to  her  feelings, 
he  was  now  conscious  that  there  existed, 
east,  three  human  beings  to  whom  her 
18  and  her  affection  were  of  importance, 
by  whom   she   was   valued  and  loved, 
h  day  brought  with  it  fresh  sources  of 
irest,    superior    to    any   she  had  known 
>re.     Life  acquired  new  charms  and  a  new 
ttty.    The  improvement  in  Sarah's  happi- 
s    was    visible     even    in    her    outward 
ortment ;  her  step  was  more  elastic,  her 
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dress  more  carefully  arranged,  her  manner 
more  spirited  and  interesting,  whilst  her  eyes 
shone  with  intelligence  and  benevolence.  She 
had  now  learnt  that  it  is  blameable  to  neglect 
any  legitimate  art  of  pleasing,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  meritorious  in  being  totally  inatten- 
tive to  personal  appearance.  Those  who  are 
really  distinguished  by  mental  endowments, 
seldom  seek  to  attract  notice  by  the  frivolous 
distinction  of  dress ;  avoiding  equally  the 
extremes  of  negligence,  and  foolish  display  of 
finery,  of  which  the  one  is  almost  as  frequently 
as  the  other  the  offspring  of  vanity.  Sarah 
could  scarcely  now  be  called  plain.  No  one 
is  plain,  whatever  may  be  their  features, 
whose  appearance  conveys  a  pleasurable  sen- 
sation ;  and  Sarah's  appearance,  her  tidy 
person,  her  neatly  arranged  dress,  her  pleased 
and  intelligent  countenance,  all  conveyed  an 
agreeable  impression  to  tha  mind  of  the 
beholder. 

The  month  of  February,  the  time  fixed  for 
the  visit  of  the  two  young  ladies  to  Mrs. 
Richardson,  had  now  arrived.  Sarah  carefully 
locked  away  her  books  till  her  return,  trusting 
that  she  might  then  be  able  to  resume  her 
studies  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  not 
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ether  without  the  hope,  that  Isabella 
t  then  be  the  companion  of  all  her 
lations. 

5  pictored  to  herself  a  calm  and  happy 
\  for  both,  when  Isabella  should  have 
}me  her  unfortunate  attachment ;  a  life 
icere    friendship,  of  benevolent  cares, 
ictual  occupation,  and  rational  amuse- 
**  Neither  of  us,"  she  thought,   "  will 
marry  hand-in-hand ;    we  will   calmly 
down  the  vale  of  life  ;  and  having  each 
,  we  shall  not  feel  the  want  of  other  ties/' 
al  times,  during  the  evening  previous  to 
eparture  from  home  as  she  packed  up 
unk,  and  completed  her  various  arrange- 
3,  while  she  thought  of  the  uncongenial 
8  upon  which  she  was  about  to  enter, 
I  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  rising  sigh. 
?hen  she  repeated  to  herself,   ''It  is  for 
11a,  it  is  to  please  my  father,''  the  sacri- 
eemed  light  in  proportion  to  the  good  to 
hieved,  and  every  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
hed. 

e  morning  had  now  arrived,  the  2d  of 
lary,  as  damp,  chilly,  and  disagreeable  as 
d  of  February  possibly  could  be.  It  was 
Kind  of  weather  which  is  neither  frosty 
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nor  fresh.  There  had  been  snow  c 
ground,  but  it  was  now  partly  melted 
the  roads  it  had  become  a  dirty  brown,  s] 
mixture,  whilst  on  the  higher  grounds,  i 
retained  some  appearance  of  white,  i 
however,  seemed  to  be  spotted  with 
The  atmosphere  was  thick,  dull  and 
whilst  at  intervals,  the  brooding,  impenc 
clouds  descended  in  showers  of  sleet, 
was  a  biting  east  wind,  which  seemed  to 
into  the  very  heart,  and  to  carry  with  it  th 
wretchedness,  the  cheerless  discomfort 
reigned  all  around.  It  was  exactly  thes 
day  which  makes  us  long  to  close  the  shi 
and  forget  that  there  is  any  world  bu 
around  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  hom< 
side* 

At  such  a  season,  less  than  at  any 
are  we  inclined  to  quit  the  comforts,  ao 
dear  familiar  objects  of  the  family  circle 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  mingle  with 
gers.    The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  anc 
affectionate  farewells,  the  cousins  were  s 
the  order  to  drive  on  was  given,  and  in 
minutes  they  passed  the  gates  of  Linnwoo< 
were  splashing  along  the  high-road  to 
burgh.    Both  felt  an  unusual  depress! 
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its.  Sarah,  however,  was  resolved  to  com- 
heruncomfortable  feelings;  therefore, draw- 
;  her  cloak  and  her  boa  closely  round  her,  she 
ieavoured  to  think  only  of  what  was  agreea- 
^  and  for  her  own  amusement  tried  to 
tore  to  herself  Mrs.  Richardson,  whom  she 
1  never  seen.  She  made  several  attempts 
0  to  engage  her  cousin  in  conversation,  but 
ding  them  fruitless,  she  abandoned  the 
terprise  for  the  present.  Isabella's  thoughts, 
ianwhile,  were  sadly  busied  about  the 
smory  of  the  past.  On  the  future  she 
rst  not  cast  even  one  glance. 
It  was  now  ten  months  since  she  had  come 

Linnwood ;  but  so  many  things  had  hap- 
med,  so  much  of  joy  and  sorrow  had  occurred 

mark  the  time,  that  it  had  appeared  more 
£e  ten  years.  It  seemed,  as  if  within  that  short 
iriod,  had  been  comprised  her  whole  life,  all 
^life  that  she  could  now  recall.  Her  previous 
dstence  seemed  like  one  short,  calm  day, 
leasant  and  peaceful,  but  unmarked  by  any 
cry  deep  interest,  and  possessing  no  promi- 
^t  scene,  no  vivid  image  by  which  to  hold 
•Q  the  memory  for  ever.  During  the  last 
^,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  week,  scarcely  a 
'^y  had  elapsed,  without  having  engraven  on 
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her  mind  indelible  traces  of  happiness  befora 
untasted,  misery  before  unimagined.  As  she 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  surveying  me- 
chanically the  different  objects  now  loo! 
all  alike  gloomy  and  deplorable,  she  could 
avoid  contrasting  their  present  appearani 
with  that  which  they  had  worn  on  the  brig^ 
spring  day  upon  which  she  had  first  travelled  ^ 
the  same  road.  Then  her  heart  was  light 
the  sweet,  sunny  air,  and  her  hopes  bright 
the  season.  Now — and  she  wept  as  she  \ 
thought  of  the  difference. 

"  Come,   my   dear  Isabella,''  said   Sarah, 
**  you    must    not    cry.     We   shall    be  very 
happy  in  Edinburgh,  I  do  not  doubt.    Wa 
shall  have  many  things  to  see  and  to  admire. 
You  have  not  yet  seen  Holyrood  Palace,  nor 
the  regalia  which  was  concealed  so  long,  and 
discovered  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  nor 
the  camera  obscura  on  the  Carlton  Hill.    I 
am  sure,  you  must  be  delighted  with  that.  B 
is  the  finest  situation  imaginable  for  a  thing 
of  the  kind.     Within   the    space   of  a  fet 
minutes,  you  can  have  a  succession  of  the 
most  beautiful  moving  pictures  it  is  possible 
to  conceive." 

Isabella  now  dried  her  tears,  and  endea- 
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ed    to    second    Sarah's  attempts  to   be 
iful. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  large  camera 
nra/'  she  said,  '^  placed  in  an  advan- 
oos  situation.  I  have  never  seen  but 
which  belonged  to  my  drawing-master, 
which  was  a  very  small  one." 
he  camera  obscura  was  a  subject  upon 
ch  both  the  cousins  were  interested ; 
ih  from  her  love  of  science,  Isabella  from 
love  of  art. 

The  camera  obscura/'  continued  Sarah, 
IS  of  late  become  much  more  interesting 
«  the  inventions  of  Daguerre.  It  seems  to 
Qore  than  realize  the  magic  of  the  East,  to 
ible  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the  mere  agency 
be  common  light  of  day,  to  convert  a  blank 
le  into  a  beautiful  picture." 
'It  does,  indeed,"  said  Isabella.  ''  I  won- 
how  it  can  be  done." 

fow  Sarah  happened  to  be  acquainted 
i  the  process  of  preparing  the  materials  for 
;aerreotyping,  and  she  was  now  happy 
be  able  to  describe  it  to  her  cousin. 
!  also  gave  her  an  account  of  the  calot]rpe, 
obtained  her  promise  to  unite  with 
»  the  following  summer,  in  an  attempt  to 
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perpetuate  images  according  to  this  met! 
Sarah  was  then  led  to  explain  the  construe 
of  a  camera  obscura,  and  the  resemblanc 
bears  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  minute  me 
nism  of  the  human  eye.  Isabella  appe 
interested,  and  Sarah  perceived  that  she  had 
read  in  vain,  "knowledge  is  power" — pow^ 
do  good  when  rightly  used.  The  best  ia 
tions  without  knowledge — the  medium  thic 
which  they  can  often  alone  be  exercised 
frequently  rendered  nugatory.  Sarah  perce 
with  delight  that  they  had  now  travelled 
miles  without  Isabella's  having  once  heav 
sigh — a  most  auspicious  omen  ! 

'^  Do  you  know,  Isabella,"  said  her  cot 
"  I  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  inten 
in  the  art  of  painting  till  I  became  acquai 
with  the  Daguerreotype." 

**  1  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say 
said  Isabella.  ''  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell 
Sarah,  that  when  I  first  heard  of 
wonders  of  the  Daguerreotype,  I  felt  the  f 
sort  of  regret,  which  I  still  cannot 
experiencing,  when  I  hear  of  some  a 
secluded  spot  being  invaded  by  a  railway, 
things  are  now  so  possible  to  the  i 
common-place,  that  there  seems  to  b( 
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higher  region  for  genius  to  dwell.  Science 
has  dispelled  all  those  beautiful  illusions 
which  it  was  formerly  her  province  to 
create  rather  than  to  destroy.  This  is  the 
age  of  utihty,  rather  than  of  beauty.  Its  spirit 
is  rather  powerfully  practical,  than  poetically 
sublime." 

"Do  you  find  nothing  sublime,"  replied 
Sarah,  "  in  the  mighty  efforts  man  has  been 
enabled  to  make  in  that  power,  which,  by 
force  of  the  mind  God  has  given  him,  he  has 
acquired  over  the  winds  and  waters,  and  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  so  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  his  sovereign  will  ?  Can  you 
imagine  a  more  magnificent  field  for  the  con- 
templation of  genius  where  all  that  is  great 
and  interesting  is  no  illusion  ?  To  me,  this 
seems  a  wonderful  age  !" 

''  It  is  a  wondierful  age,"  said  Isabella;  and 
for  some  minutes  she  became  absorbed  in 
thought.  Her  mind,  forgetting  for  the  time 
its  own  peculiar  griefs,  became  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  whole,  in  the  won- 
derful advance  the  world  had  made  in  know- 
ledge and  happiness,  and  in  the  great  schemes 
which  were  still  in  progress.  A  deep  sense 
of  her  own  insignificance  took  possession  of 
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her  feelings.  **  My  happiness/'  she  thoa 
''  is  of  no  consequence.  The  great,  the  g 
projects  for  the  well-heing  of  society  wil 
on  the  same  whether  I  rejoice  or  w 
Wherefore  then  do  I  complain  ?  What  ai 
or  what  are  my  griefs  ?  And  yet  to  me  1 
are  everything.  They  hlot  all  that  m 
otherwise  be  so  full  of  bliss.  Peace! 
weary,  aching  heart.  Oh,  that  you  could 
peace,  even  in  the  grave ;  for  here,  all  se 
to  you  still  darker  and  sadder  1'' 

Isabella's  tears  were  again  beginning 
flow,  when  Sarah,  who  now  caught  a  glin 
of  Edinburgh,  pointed  it  out  to  her  not 
and  contrived  to  engage  her  in  conversi 
till  the  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  Richardw 
door  in  Queen  Street.  Here,  they  were  n 
kindly  welcomed,  and  much  comforted  by 
sight  of  a  comfortable  drawing-room^ 
blazing  fire,  and  above  all,  a  friendly,  ho8| 
ble  hostess. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LB  18  a  great  deal  of  good  society  in  the 
and  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh.  There 
general    much    intelligence  and  good 
ion   among  the  upper  classes  of  the 
tants,  and  but  little  of  that  vulgarising 
which  is,  at  the  first  glance,  the  almost 
1  concomitant  of  mercantile  wealth,  till 
wealth  has,  in  its  turn,  operated  with  its 
dMy  refining  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
^  generation.     Edinburgh  society  is,  of 
e,  composed  of    several  circles  which 
I  each  other  like  links  in  a  chain.     The 
mable  circle,  of  course,  places  itself  at  the 
F  the  tree.    There  is  also  a  literary  circle, 
ining  many  individuals  who  are  not  only 
onour  to  their  country,  but  to  human 
e.    Then,  there  is  the  so  called  religious 
I,  the  members  of  which  are  but  too  apt 
rogate  to  themselves,  as  a  party,  the  sole 
iBsions  of  that  heavenly  gift  which  is  of 
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no  party,  but  is  free  to  all  as  the  light  of  Gk 
own  sun.     Many  amiable  and  estimable  ii 
viduals  are,  however,  to  be  found  within 
limits  of  the  religious  circle. 

To  none  of  those,  however,  did  Mr.  i 
Mrs.  Richardson  belong ;  and  yet  they  w 
members  of  a  very  good  circle  notwi 
standing.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  man 
sense  and  education,  respectably  connect! 
and  in  excellent  business.  His  wife  i 
a  quiet,  unassuming  woman,  without  mv 
imagination  or  expansion  of  ideas ;  1 
possessing  a  plain  practical  understand! 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  with  gn 
kindness  of  feeling,  and  a  talent  for  maki 
her  house,  and  all  that  it  contained  orda 
and  comfortable,  and  her  guests  perfect 
at  home.  Everything  within  the  spba 
of  her  influence  looked  cheerful ;  and  tba 
were  few  houses  more  agreeable  to  visit  thi 
Mrs.  Richardson's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  though  fond  o 
society,  could  not  be  called  gay  peqpb 
During  the  winter  they  seldom  gave  moretbfl 
three  or  four  ceremonious  dinner  parties ;  Iff 
they  had  frequently  a  few  intimate  friends  t 
partake  of ''  family  fare."    Their  guests  gem 
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msisted  of  professional  men  and  their 
sober  and  rational  people  like  them- 
The  gentlemen  discussed  law  cases, 
rgh  aflfairs,  or  occasionally  politics; 
ved  old  recollections  of  the  days  when 
rere  high  school  boys,  students  at 
,  or  lads  in  the  office ;  relating  also 
eats  at  Golf,  or  discussing  their  last 
at  whist.  The  ladies  meanwhile  talked 
r  senrants,  their  children,  the  exhibition 
itings,  the  concerts  of  the  Musical 
ition,  the  merits  of  Dr.  Such  a  one's 
rmon,  and  the  comparative  excellence 
he  different  ministers  of  all  the  dife- 
lurches  in  town,  and  whatever  else 
happen  to  be  the  prevailing  topic  of 
y,  whether  the  General  Assembly  of 
irk,  the  Celtic  ball,  Thalberg,  or  the 
8  last  excursion.  The  conversation 
so  sometimes  more  general  and  more 
ing.  The  evenings  frequently  con- 
with  a  rubber  at  whist,  or  if  there 
mng  people  present,  with  a  quadrille 
isic. 

Richardson  had  been  a  school-com- 
of  Mrs.  Manners  in  England,  whither 
1  been  sent  to   complete   her  course 
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of  school  education.  Though  far  inferuH 
that  lady  in  intellectual  endowments, 
resembled  her  in  the  qualities  of  the  be 
and  except  Mrs.  William  Lorraine, 
always  been  her  most  intimate  friend, 
many  years  they  had  maintained  a  const 
correspondence  and  a  frequent  intercha 
of  kindness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  ii 
very  fond  of  young  people ;  but  unfortuna 
they  had  no  children  of  their  own.  They 
both  been  much  charmed  with  Isabella  ] 
raine  during  her  visit  of  the  preceding  spii 
Her  lively  good  temper,  readiness  to 
pleased,  and  unaffected  admiration  of  tl 
native  city,  had  quite  won  their  hearts.  T 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  her  prei 
visit,  and  for  her  amusement  and  that 
her  cousin,  had  made  various  arrangemc 
for  a  life  of  greater  gaiety  than  they  n 
in  the  habit  of  leading.  Mrs.  Bichardi 
had  heard  of  Isabella's  engagement,  and  i 
of  its  having  been  broken  off.  She  regret 
the  circumstance,  as  *'  such  afiairs  are  aim 
disadvantageous  to  young  women,*'  butknc 
ing  nothing  of  the  particulars,  and  being  p 
fectiy  aware  that  such  things  occur  firequeo 
without  producing   any  very  terrible  len 
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s  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  ravages 
ef  had  made  in  her  young  visitor.  In  the 
nous  countenance  and  wasted  form  of  the 
ung  lady,  whom  she  now  welcomed  to 
r  hospitable  mansion,  she  could  with  diffi- 
Ity  recognize  the  sprightly  girl  who  had 
itted  it  ten  months  before.  Mr.  Richardson 
18  also  much  concerned  to  note  the  change 
his  guest's  appearance. 
"Poor  thing!"  he  said,  ''I  am  afraid  she 
love-sick.  We  must  do  our  best  to  cure 
2r.     Such  girlish  fancies  do  not  usually  last 

og." 
"The   shorter   time   the  better,'*   rejoined 

is  wife.     "  From  something  her  cousin  let 

dli  I  suspect  the  young  man  has  not  used 

or  well.     1  am  sure,  I  heartily  wish  he  may 

le  jilted  himself  before  long,  or  that  he  may 

be  married  to  a  woman  who  will  torment  him 

wery  day  of  his  life." 

"With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Bichardson ;  "  and  I  hope  Miss  Isabella  may 
be  well  married  soon." 

"My  dear,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  here. 
The  change  will  soon  do  her  good,  and  she 
U  80  pretty  and  agreeable,  and  has  a  little 
Qumey,  so  that    there    is   no   fear    of   her 

VOL.   III.  1 
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having  plenty  of  admirers,  who  will  8 
make  her  forget  the  one  she  has  lost.  Ind 
I  know  of  one  who  is  exactly — '* 

**  Stop — stop,  my  dear !"   interrupted 
husband ;  ''  I  would  not  advise  you  to  f 
any  matrimonial  scheme.      If  you  do, 
to    one    you  will    get    yourself   into  & 
scrape." 

''  You  need  not  be  alarmed.     I  cons 
such  a  thing  very  improper.    But  there 
be  no  harm  in  thinking,  or  in  saying  to 
what  I  should  like ;  or  in  asking  agree 
people  to  the  house." 

''  You   had  better,   I  think,"     said 
Richardson,   ^'  consult  Miss  Lorraine, 
appears  to  be  a  very  sensible  girl  and  ^ 
much  attached  to  her  cousin." 

''  She  is  a  very  superior  girl.     At  first 
thinks  her  plain,  and  her  manner  not  i 
attractive.     But    the    first  impression  a 
wears   off,    and  in  reality  she  is  very  ol 
iDg." 

''  A  modest,  unassuming,  well-educf 
girl,  indeed,  she  appears,"  responded  I 
Richardson. 

^'  Her  devotion  to  her  cousin  is  9 
beautiful,"  added  his  wife. 
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J  Sarah's  advice,  Isabella  was  not  urged 
o  to  balls  or  parties  in  the  evening,  but 
ly  occupied  during  the  forenoon  in  seeing 
t  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  the 
resting  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  romantic 
rons.  She  also  made  great  efforts  on 
own  part  to  divest  herself  of  the  melan- 
y  which  her  kind  friends  appeared  so 
0US  to  remove.  Her  endeavours  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  She  became  less 
It,  less  absorbed  by  her  own  feelings,  and 
e  easily  interested  in  what  was  passing 
ind  her.  The  cousins  had  now  been  a 
light  in  Edinburgh,  and  began  to  talk 
^turning  home.  This,  however,  Mr.  and 
.  Richardson  positively  declared  they 
Id  not  hear  of  for  another  week  at  leasts 
before  they  were  permitted  to  go  they  must 
oise  to  return  at  no  very  distant  period. 
ih  readily  gave  the  desired  promise.  She 
been  very  happy  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
igh  Mrs.  Richardson  rarely  opened  a 
t,  she  liked  her  very  much.  The  evening 
r  the  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
ongation  of  their  visit,  the  cousins  accom- 
ied  their  hostess  to  a  small  dancing  party 
n  by  a  friend  of  hers. 

I  2 
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The  belle  of  the  evening  was  a  Afiss 
rymple,  who  was  generally  considered, 
season,  the  belle  of  Edinburgh.     She  n 
tall,  slender  girl,  with  a  blonde  comple 
a  delicate  roseate  colour,  large  light  blue 
and  a  quantity  of  long  flaxen  hair  fallii 
soft  ringlets  on  a  neck  of  the  purest  ^ 
Her  features  were  small  and  regular,  but 
enlivened   by   much    variety  of   expres 
She  had  an   air  of  unusual  self-satisfac 
and  seemed  to  think  that  everything  she 
and  did  could  not  fail  to  be  charming, 
was  surrounded  the  whole  evening  by  a  ' 
of  gentlemen,  with  whom  she  laughed 
talked  incessantly.     Neither  Sarah  nor 
bella  were   much    inclined    to    admire 
though  they  could  not  but  acknowledge 
in  her  own  style,  she  was  remarkably  prel 

Miss  Dalrymple  was  the  daughter  of  a 
whose  father,   having  made   a  fortune, 
purchased  an  estate  in  one  of  the  soutl 
counties,  which  he  did  not  long  live  to  en 
Miss  Dalrymple  was  not,  however,  an  heir 
for  her  father  had   a  very  large  famil; 
great  number  of  daughters,  of   whom 
was  the  eldest.     By  dint  of  intimacies  ^ 
country  neighbours,   and    her    own   bei 
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ccomplishments,  Miss  Dalrymple  was 
ed  into   the  most  fashionable  society, 

few  of  her  own  connexions  having 
id  so  elevated  a  sphere,  she  visited, 
as  admired  in  most  of  the  circles  in 
Sometimes,  of  course,  when  in  the 
my  of  her  fashionable  friends  at  any 
of  public  resort,  it  was  convenient  to 
ittle  blind ;  but  then  as  she  said  herself 
:^harming  indifference,  she  was  *'  really 
>rt  sighted/' 

tfrs.  Wilson  tells  me,"  said  Mrs. 
rdson,  "that  Miss  Dalrymple  is  going 
ake  a  great  marriage.  She  had  for- 
i  the  name  of  the  young  man,  but  he 
;ot  a  large  property,  and  is  very  hand- 
It  must  be  a  great  matter  for  Bobby 
mple,  with  such  a  large  family,  to  get 
dest  daughter  so  well  established/' 
'.  Richardson  acquiesced  in  his  wife's 
ning.      The  young  ladies  did   not   feel 

interested  by  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
e  following  morning,  Mrs.  Richardson 
Isabella  out  to  walk,  whilst  Sarah  staid 
\me  to  write  letters.  Isabella  did  not 
irery  well,  and  her  spirits  were  com- 
Y  exhausted   by  the    exertions  of  the 
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previous  evening.  She  had  scarcely  c 
her  eyes  all  night,  and  her  mind  had 
perpetually  harassed  by  bitter  and  fm 
recollections  of  the  past,  perplexing 
agonizing  anticipations  of  the  fhture. 
made  no  objection  to  her  hostess's  pro; 
of  going  out,  but  silently  prepared  to  ac 
pany  her. 

In  George  Street  they  met  Miss  Dalryt 
who,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
great  friends,  honoured  them  with  a  bo¥9 
a  smile.  They  then  took  a  long  walk  b] 
Portobello  Road,  whither  Isabella  had  no 
been.  As  they  were  passing  along  Prii 
Street,  on  their  return,  Isabella  was  star 
almost  into  uttering  an  exclamation  on  mec 
unexpectedly,  face  to  face,  her  father, 
however,  showed  no  sign  of  recognition ; 
with  perfect  command  of  countenance  8t 
at  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  complete  straii 
Mrs.  Richardson  proposed  going  into 
Royal  Institution  for  a  few  minutes  to  I 
another  view  of  the  exhibition  of  paintu 
Isabella  would  infinitely  have  preferred  ] 
ceeding  straight  home,  but  as  her  compsii 
appeared  to  wish  to  go  to  the  exhibitioDi 
made  no  opposition,  but  mechanically  aooo 
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A  her.  There,  seated  on  a  bench,  her 
wandered  over  the  paintings  opposite  to 
without,  however,  seeing  one  of  them. 
Fhere  is  Miss  Dahrymple  again/'  said 
Richardson,  touching  her  arm  to  arouse 
from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had 
a,  "that  is  the  gentleman  with  her  to 
n  they  say  she  is  to  be  married." 
abella  looked  as  she  was  desired.  Miss 
ymple  stood  at  some  distance  in  front  of 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  with 
tn  she  appeared  to  be  looking  at  a 
ire.  The  conversation,  on  both  sides, 
lared  unusually  animated.  Isabella  felt 
heart  beat  violently.  She  could  not 
draw  her  eyes  from  this  couple.  They 
{  at  too  great  a  distance  for  her  to  be 
,  amid  the  buzz  of  the  apartment,  to  dis- 
aish  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Miss 
rymple  once  looked  round,  but  catching 
eye,  hastily  turned  her  head  again  with- 
making  any  acknowledgment. 
t  another  time,  Isabella  might  have  been 
ined  to  smile  at  her  short-sightedness, 
she  was  too  much  occupied  by  her  own 
ings  to  smile  at  anything  on  earth.  Sud- 
iy,  Miss  Dalrymple  and  her  companion 
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both  turned,  and  Isabella's  eyes  unexpectedly  '-■ 
encountered  those  of — ^Melville  !  He  was  1 
speaking,  and  his  countenance  was  animated,  ^ 
but  he  instantly  became  grave.  It  was  the 
first  time  they  had  met  since  that  terrible 
evening,  the  memory  of  which  could  never 
be  erased  from  the  mind  of  either.  Isabella 
was  dreadfully  agitated.  She  trembled 
violently.  All  appearance  of  emotion  passed 
almost  instantly  from  the  countenance  of 
Melville,  and  the  little  he  did  exhibit,  might 
have  been  caused  merely  by  the  surprise 
natural  to  one  who  finds  himself  suddenly  la 
the  presence  of  a  person  whom  he  does  not 
expect  to  see.  He  bowed  gravely  and 
politely,  with  the  cold,  formal  defereocet 
with  which  he  might  have  acknowledged  i 
stranger  whom  he  had  once  met.  The 
expression  of  his  eyes — those  eyes  which 
once  had  only  met  hers  with  glances  (jf 
joyous  affection,  of  unclouded  confidence  and 
hope — was  now  stern,  cold,  and  unmoved. 

Isabella  was   quite  unable    to   return  his 
salutation.      Her  senses   appeared   about  to 
forsake  her.     And  when  he,  whom  she  still 
loved  better  than  life,  to  whom  she  had  once 
seemed  to  be  equally  dear,  now  turned  firoiii 
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BT  coldly,  and  severely,  to  address  his  beau- 
fol  companion  in  a  gay  familiar  tone,  she 
It  a  violent  spasm  at  her  heart — a  sensation 
r  unutterable  wretchedness.  All  around 
or  grew  indistinct,  the  darkness  and  cold- 
ess  of  death  appeared  to  embrace  her,  and 
rasping  Mrs.  Richardson  by  the  arm,  for 
lie  first  time  in  her  life,  she  fainted. 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  excessively  alarmed 
Nit  she  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind, 
ind^  assisted  by  some  of  the  spectators,  laid 
ler  unfortunate  young  friend  on  one  of  the 
benches. 

-  A  coosiderable  sensation  was,  of  course, 
created  among  the  bystanders.  Melville^ 
tfho  was  always  humane,  hastened  to  offer 
lay  assistance  in  his  power — to  run  for  a 
doctor,  or  a  carriage.  He  received  a  great 
4iock,  when  a  glance  showed  him  who  it  was 
that  had  fainted.  As  he  gazed  on  the  still 
4iarble  countenance  of  his  once  dear  Isabella, 
Wbich  was  rendered  still  more  death-like  by 
Uie  contrast  of  her  long  black  hair,  and  dark 
eyelashes,  he  felt  all  his  love  return;  and, 
bi^etting  Miss  Dalrymple  and  all  else  in 
ie  world,  but  her  only,  he  pressed  forward, 

I  3 
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and  in  a  yoice  of   deep  emotion,  adc 
Mrs.  Richardson: 

**  Good  Heaven !  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
shaU  I  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  surprised  f 
anxiety  expressed  by  his  words  and  mi 
but  she  had  no  time  just  then  to  beston 
him  more  than  a  passing  thought,  i 
however,  that  his  concern  was  man 
sincere,  and  unconsciously  influenced 
prepossessing  appearance,  she  hui 
requested  him  to  procure  her  a  vinai 
or  a  bottle  of  volatile  salts.  A  dozet 
instantly  produced.  Melville,  without : 
ing,  seized  a  vinaigrette  which  Misi 
rymple  had  produced  from  her  ba§ 
presented  it  to  Mrs.  Richardson.  Hi 
kneeled  beside  Isabella,  and  assistc 
friend  to  untie  her  bonnet,  and  loom 
boa. 

Miss  Dalrymple  surprised,  and  noi 
ticularly  pleased  to  be  so  entirely  for 
at  a  time  when  she  had  meditated  a  d 
of  sensibility,  stood  looking  on  with  a  p 
expression,  and  wondering  what  Mr.  M 
could  mean,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
people  to  attend  to  the  girl,  who  coul 
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isibly  be  any  friend  of  his  as  she  was 
dting  *'  only  the  Richardsons." 
It  has  occupied  some  time  to  relate  this 
ene,  but  it  all  passed  in  the  space  of  about 
10  minutes.  Isabella  began  to  revive.  She 
idosed  her  eyes.  The  first  objects  they 
leountered  were  those  of  Melville  anxiously 
reted  upon  her,  not  with  the  proud,  stern 
nee  which  she  had  last  seen  them  wear, 
It  with  the  soft,  fond  expression  of  former 
lys* 

"Where  am  I?  "  she  inquired,  in  a  feeble 
Be,  **  am  I  dreaming  ?  "  Melville  hastily 
ew  back,  asking  Mrs.  Richardson  if  he 
onld  order  a  coach,  to  which,  with  many 
anks  and  apologies,  she  replied  in  the 
Brmative.  He  then  disappeared. 
"You  are  better,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
ichardson.  "  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to 
>  home  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  she  replied,  *'  I  am  quite  well 
ow.  I  know  what  has  happened — I  have 
noted.    I  remember  everything  now." 

An  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  now 
fproached  to  say,  that  a  gentleman  had 
'^B^pested  him  to  let  them  know  that  there 
^  a  coach  in  waiting. 

''Where  is  the  gentleman  ?"    said  Mrs. 
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Richardson,   "  I  should  like  to  see  him,  that 
I  might  thank  him." 

Isabella  was  now  restored.  An  idea  entered 
her  mind,  but  she  rejected  it  instantly. 

"Impossible,"  she  said  to  herself;  *' how 
could  I  imagine  such  a  thing  even  for  a 
single    instant  ?" 

Melville,  meanwhile,  had  disappeared,  not 
more  to  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Richardson, 
than  to  that  of  Miss  Dalrymple,  who,  finding 
herself  thus  unaccountably  deserted,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
other  members  of  her  party  who  were  in  an 
inner  apartment  of  the  Institution.  She  was 
farther  surprised  in  the  evening,  on  going 
to  the  assembly,  where  she  had  expected  to 
meet  Mr.  Melville,  to  find  that  he  was  not  there 
to  apologise  for  his  extraordinary  conduct. 
In  vain  did  she  watch  the  door  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening.    He  never  came. 

As  Mrs.  Richardson  and  her  young  friend 
drove  home,  the  former  reproached  herself 
bitterly  with  having  allowed  the  latter  to 
fatigue  herself  so  much. 

"  My  dear,"  she  added,  "  you  ought  to 
have  said  that  you  were  tired.  But  I  will 
not  blame  you  at  present,  particularly  as  I 
think  I  am  more  to  blame  myself." 


^nn^^ 
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'*  I  do  nothing  but  give  you  trouble,"  said 
Isabella. 

*'  You  must  not  say  so,  my  love,*'  replied 
her  kind  friend.  **  We  are  now  at  home, 
and  you  must  lie  down  in  bed  till  dinner  time, 
at  least,  and  I  will  send  your  own  kind  cousin 
to  you." 

Sarah  followed  her  cousin  to  her  apartment 
almost  immediatelv.  From  what  she  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Richardson,  she  suspected 
there  was  something  more  the  matter  with 
Isabella  than  mere  fatigue.  Her  manner  was 
anxious,  and  her  voice  full  of  sympathy.  Isa- 
bella threw  herself  into  her  arms  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Sarah !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  have  seen 
him ;  he  looked  at  me  so  cruelly — how  could 
he  be  so  stern  to  me.  Oh  my  heart  will  break!" 

Sarah  made  no  attempt  at  consolation, 
but  silently  and  gently  endeavoured  to  make 
her  unhappy  cousin  lie  down  till  she  should 
be  more  composed.  She  felt  inclined  to 
mingle  her  tears  with  those  of  Isabella ;  but 
Sarah  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  however 
strongly  they  may  feel,  are  seldom  seen  to 
weep.  She  sat  holding  Isabella's  hand  till 
the  pulsation  became  less  rapid,  till  her 
bosom  heaved    less  violently,    and  till  her 
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respiration  was  no  longer  broken  by  sobs. 
Then  bending  over  her,  she  kissed  her  ten- 
derly and  whispered, 

*'  Be  comforted,  dear  Isabella,  I  love  yoo. 
I  will  do  any  thing  for  you/' 

Isabella  returned  the  embrace,   pressed  her 
cousin's  hand,  and  opening  her  eyes,  aaid: 

"  When  I  was  recovering,  Sarah,  I  had  a 
strange  dream — a  beautiful  dream.      What 
would  I  give  to  recall  it  ?     His  eyes  were  so 
sweet  and  so  kind  ;  but  it  was  short,  so  short 
and  then  came  the  remembrance  of  the  reality. 
How  I  should  like  to  dream  that  dream  agaiOi 
if  it  were  but  for  one  happy  moment ! 

From  Isabella's  own  words,  and  from  Mrs. 
Richardson's  description  of  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  kind  and  attentive! 
Sarah  had  guessed  pretty  nearly  at  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  She  suspected  that  Isabella's 
dream  had  been  no  dream,  but  she  thou|^t 
it  better  not  to  undeceive  her.  In  about  att 
hour,  Isabella  was  able  to  go  down  staiiSf 
and  on  the  following  day  appeared  to  h*^ 
completely  regained  her  composure.  Tbe 
visit  of  the  cousins  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  With  sincere  regret  on  both  sides,  arf 
promises  to  return,  they  set  out  once  mo^ 
on  the  road  to  linnwood. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

a.  Lorraine  was  much  disappointed,  on 
liece's  return,  to  find  that  her  absence 
not  proved  so  beneficial  to  her  as  he  had 
d  it  would.  He  now  began  to  think 
he  must  trust  to  time  and  kindness  alone, 
lie  end  he  thought  they  must  prevail, 
ella  had  been  at  home  about  a  week 
n  she  received  one  morning  the  following 
It. 

I  met  you  in  Edinburgh,  but  there  I  durst 
accost  you.  Meet  me  this  evening  at  the 
bJ  place.    W.  L.'* 

sabella  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appoint- 
it.  Painful  as  an  interview  with  her 
ler  always  was,  it  was  now  so  long  since 
had  spoken  to  him,  that  she  began  to 
a  strong  desire,  though  not  unaccompa- 
1  with  dread,  of  seeing  him  again.-  Cap- 
i  Lorraine  was  not  in  the  strongly  excited 
^  in  which  she  had  last  seen  him ;  but 
tQed  to  be  labouring  under  a  fit  of  despon* 
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dency.  He  told  her  that  the  money  she  had 
given  him  was  now  all  gone,  but  that  he 
did  not  come  to  ask  for  more ;  but  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  to  thank  her  for  all  her 
unavailing  goodness  of  which  he  professed 
himself  unworthy  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Isabella  was  touched  by  the  gentleness  of 
his  manner. 

**  But  why  farewell!"  she  said,  "you  do 
not  intend  to  leave  the  country  ?  We  shall 
meet  again  ere  long  ?" 

*'  I  do  intend  to  leave  the  country,  Isabella, 
never  to  return.  Would  I  had  never  come, 
but  I  believe  the  devil  urged  me." 

**  And  whither  are  you  going  ?" 

**  Whither  am  I  going  ?  What  signifies 
it  where  I  go.  I  go  to  die  in  some  foreign 
land — I  go  to  languish  out  the  small  remainder 
of  my  guilty  life  in  the  sorrow  and  poverty, 
and  remorse  which  I  have  deserved.  Isa- 
bella!" he  said,  in  a  low  desponding  tone, 
but  one  which  carried  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  anxious  listener.  "  I  have  done  for 
ever  with  vice.  Pray  for  me,  for  I  durst  not 
pray  for  myself.  You  are  an  angel  and  your 
prayers  may  be  heard,  even  when  they  are 
offered  for  such  a  criminal  as  I  am.    Think  of 
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80<aetiines,  as  one  thinks  of  the  dead — 
kindness.  Forgive  me,  and  try  to  think 
my  heart  is  not  altogether  so  depraved 

my  actions  have  made  it  appear.     Fare- 


»> 


**  Stay — stay,"     exclaimed    his   daughter. 
Yoa    must  not  leave  me  till  you  tell  me 

t  you  mean  to  do.'* 

"  I  mean,"  said  her  father,  "  to  go  abroad, 

Ihere  to  withdraw  into  a  convent  out  of  the 

li  of  the  world's  temptations,  that  I  may 

out  the  remains  of  my  wretched  exis- 

in  fasting  and  penance." 

" Oh,  my  dear  father !" said  Isabella,  "it  is 

t  thus  that  your  spirit  may  be  reconciled  to 

;fte  Grod  who  gave  it.     One  sigh  of  sorrow, 

tnetear  of  repentance,  is  more  precious  in  the 

«ye  of  our  Heavenly  Father    than  all  the 

penances  that  have  ever   been   invented  or 

inflicted  by  man.     The  sacrifices  of  God  are 

^  broken  spirit;    a  broken  and  a  contrite 

Ittrt,  oh  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  despise  1     I  did 

W  know  that  you  belonged  to  the  Romish 

Qmrch/' 

■  ^  Nor  do  I.  I  belong  to  no  church.  Reli- 
poa,  you  may  well  believe,  has  never  been 
ay  study.     My  health  is  broken  down,  my 
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constitution  ruined  by  my  own  ex 
Time  presses,  and  I  cannot  now  entc 
polemics.  That  religion  which  afibi 
most  room  for  gloom  and  severity  sec 
best  suited  to  such  a  transgressor  as 
There  is  no  other  which  offers  an  o 
nity  to  forsake  the  world  irrevocably, 
not  trust  myself  to  remain  in  it.  ] 
that  I  cannot  resist  temptation.  The 
of  sin  is  strong  within  me.  Remors 
urges  me  to  despair.  Evil  habits  i 
me,  and  evil  companions  surround 
could  not  bear  the  scorn  of  the  cold, 
righteous  man.  The  contempt  of  the 
once  loved  me  would  drive  me  U 
ness." 

"  Pray  to  God,  dearest  father,  and 
sake  of  his  Son,  who  died  for  all  men, 
greatest  sinner.    He  will  give  you  h 
Spirit,  which  is  able  to  overcome  the 
world,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  devil.^ 

"  What  then  would  you  have  mc 
said  the  unhappy  man  in  a  tone  of 
tience,  almost  of  bitterness.  *^  Here, 
you  I  cannot,  dare  not,  I  will  not  i 
Would  you  send  me  into  exile  alone, 
rejected  by  all  men,  to  be  despised,  1 
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jAt  and  forced  again  into  that  course  which 
have  now  resolved  to  quit,  that  I  may  die 
solitude  and  despair,  without  one  consola- 
to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  such  a  period  ? 
o,  Isabella;   ask  me  not  to  live  alone  in 

world." 
"  Not  alone,  father.     I  did  not  mean  alone. 
I  will  go  with  you,  dear  father.    Together  we 
nil  live  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.     You 
fcsve  been  in  America — in  that  new  world — 
beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.    Let  us  go  there, 
to  the  far  west,  far  from  the  noise  of  cities — 
fir  from  the  contact  of  their  criminal  allure- 
ments." 

"  Angel !"  exclaimed  her  father,  ^^  I  am 
unworthy  of  you.  No,  no,  Isabella,  you 
b?e  sacrificed  enough  for  me  already.  I 
demand — T  will  accept  nothing  more.  Oh 
no,  my  child !  for  my  sake  you  shall  not 
dttndon  your  native  country — ^the  life  of 
Qvilization  and  refinement  to  which  you 
l>tve  been  habituated,  that  you  may  pine 
sway  among  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  wild 
pvairies,  and  eternal  solitudes  of  the  distant 
west." 

*' Oh,  father!"  said  Isabella,  **  believe  me, 
wben  I  say  it  is  no  sacrifice  on  my  part. 
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Here — life  has  for  me  no  object.     I  dc 
speak  it  to  reproach  you;   but  I  drag 
miserable  existence,  without  aim,  and  wil 
hope.      The  state  of  my   mind,   from 
vacuity  of  interest,  is  terrible  to  me.    E 
thing  around  me  serves  only  to  reminc 
of  those  joys  which  are  fled  for  ever, 
very  kindness   I   meet   with   oppresses 
Take  me  with  you,  and  I  shall  be  less 
happy.       I   shall   have   a  part   to  perf 
duties   to  wile   away  the   tedious   houn 
will  devote  myself  to  you  ;  and  for  my « 
at  first,  perhaps,  you  will  be  won  to  treac 
right  path  from  a  higher  obligation.    1 
shall  I  not  have  lived  in  vain.     I  shall  I 
been,   perhaps,   the  means   of  leading  1 
a  wanderer  from  the  fold  of  the  good  s 
herd.      Then    shall    my   troubled   soul 
occupation  and  hope.     In  peace  shall  ] 
able  to  lay  down  my  head,  bless  God, 
die.     My   mother  will  welcome  us  toge 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.     Oh,  fat 
deny  me  not  !'* 

Isabella,  as  she  finished  speaking,  i 
to  enforce  her  request.  A  ray  of  light  thrc 
the  leafless  trees  fell  upon  her  pale  con 
nance,   which  was  lighted  up   by  a  soi 
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iful  enthusiasm.  The  expression  of  her 
NBS  sad,  earnest,  and  beseeching.  The 
of  the  worldly,  sinful  man,  was  touched ; 
It  all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  veil 
)i  had  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
d  from  his  eyes  the  hideous  deformity 
ce  now  fell  from  before  him.  He  burst 
tears. 

Surely,"  he  said,  "  if  the  lost  spirit  is  to 
eclaimed,  it  must  be  through  your  means. 
5,  kneel  not  to  a  wretch  like  me,  who 
jrves  rather  your  curses  than  your  bless- 
i.  You  have  vanquished  me,  Isabella. 
1  have  given  me  a  ray  of  comfort — a 
im  of  hope,  which  for  years  has  not 
«  dawned  upon  my  benighted  soul.  I 
re  rushed  blindly  on  to  madness,  because 
lurst  look  neither  behind  nor  before.  All 
s  alike — darkness  and  despair !  I  speak 
x)herently,  Isabella.  I  scarcely  know  what 
lay.  Like  a  good  angel,  you  come  to  speak 
peace,  and  to  whisper  that,  even  for  such 
I  am,  there  is  hope.  Command  me,  and 
ttbey  you — and  yet  stay — stay  !  You  know 
ft  what  you  ask.  You  know  not  what  you 
)iild  have  me  do;  nor  do  you  understand 
P  kind  of  Ufe  upon  which  your  generous 
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devotion  urges  you  to  enter-  A  gentle 
young  woman,  delicately  nurtured,  accus- 
tomed to  the  love  of  numerous  friends,  the 
tender  cares  of  an  amiable  family,  is  not 
formed  to  sustain  the  toils  of  a  long  and 
painful  journey — the  privations  of  a  settler's 
home — the  want  of  every  comfort  of  civi- 
lized society.  Isabella,  you  have  not  strength 
to  support  such  trials.  Even  your  courage 
would  sink;  and  before  my  eyes,  I  should 
see  you  expire,  remote  from  all  aid — another 
victim  to  me  !" 

**  Do  not  say  so,"  replied  Isabella,  with 
firmness.  **  Father,  I  do  not  fear.  God  will 
support  me.  He  is  on  the  stormy  sea,  and 
in  the  uninhabited  forest,  as  well  as  among 
the  homes  of  our  country.  My  intentions 
are  pure — my  determination  is  firm  to  pursue 
them.  If  I  should  die,  it  will  be  God's  will ; 
and  I  shall  die  happy,  because  I  shall  die 
doing  my  duty.  Neither  do  I  think  the  life 
we  shall  lead  will  be  so  totally  destitute  of 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Exclusive  of  the 
money  I  have  given  my  uncle,  and  the 
small  sum  I  have  settled  for  life  upon  a 
poor  old  woman,  I  still  possess  two  thousand 
pounds.    That  sum,  in  America^  is  not  such  a 
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[t  will  purchase  us  many  comforts. 
11  be  able  to  create  a  little  home  in 
•  "West.  You  must  try  to  cultivate 
le  property,  and  I  shall  have  my 
)ld.  You  have  told  me  that  you  once 
looks,  and  poetry,  and  beauty — those 
able  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed 
18  children.  I  too,  loved  them  once, 
s  shall  both  learn  to  love  them  again. 
our  day-toils  are  over,  we  shall  wander 
hose  wonderful  woods  which  never  have 
trodden  by  mortal,  or  by  the  green 
iw  banks  of  those  beautiful  rivers  which 

our  new  home.     We  shall  find  many 
ires  and  interests.     We  shall  endeavour 
ve  Grod,  and  we  shall  not  be  unhappy." 
V'e  should  not  be  unhappy  !"  echoed  her 
^.      "If  this  could  be,  Isabella;  but, 

I  possess  not  those  enthusiastic  hopes 
1  can  belong  to  youth  and  innocence 


. " 


Po  believe  in  the  possibility  of  executing 
preat  undertaking,"  replied  Isabella,  "  is, 
re  heard,  the  first  step  towards  accom- 
ing  it.  Let  us  determine  to  persevere ; — 
18  boldly  resolve  not  to  be  turned  aside 
Qy  difBculty ; — let  us  abide  by  Him  who 
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never  forsakes  those  who  put  their  tm 
him,  and  then  our  success  is  certain, 
father,  to-night  I  am  animated  by  new  h 
I  am  no  longer  the  wretched,  useless  I 
I  have  been  for  months.  God  has  op 
for  me  a  sphere  of  action.  He  has  givei 
a  work  to  perform  ;  and  I  feel  no  longer 
hopeless  weariness  which  must  result 
a  life  of  mental  suiFering,  when  we  feel 
suffering  has  been  in  vain — must  be  us 
to  the  end." 

''  I  would  fain  think,"   said  Captain 
raine,  '*  that  I  might  trust  myself  for 
sake.     1  will  consider  what  vou  have 
saying  to  me  for   two  or  three  days  \h 
I  make  up  my  mind.     Meet  me  here  oc 
third  day  from  this,  at  the  same  hour, 
then  1  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  tl 
of  your  project.     At  all  events,  believe 
I  am  not  ungrateful." 

**  You  will  think  well  of  it,  I  trust,"  i 
Isabella.      *'  The   longer   I   think  of  it, 
more  I  become  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
can  adopt." 

Captain  Lorraine  remained  for  a  few  mini 
in  deep  thought. 

"  But  your  friends  here,  Isabella?"  he  a 
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rt.  '*  My  brother  has  already  suffered 
;h  upon  my  account.  Your  flight,  the 
tainty  in  which  he  would  be  concerning 
fiate,  would,  I  know,  weigh  heavily  upon 
Qselfish  heart.  He  would  be  wretched. 
DO,  through  me,  he  must  not  be  again 
ted.  He  believes  that  I  am  dead,  and 
life  has  been  happier  since  he  be- 
i  this.  Never  shall  he  know  that  I  yet 
to  curse  his  existence.  This  has  been 
years  my   fixed    resolution ;     the    only 

resolution  which  I  have  had  strength 
eep.  Isabella,  you  cannot  urge  me  to 
£  it." 

[  have  thought  of  this,"  replied  his 
;hter,  '*  and  it  pains  me  deeply  to  think 
;  now.  It  does  not,  however,  alter  my 
B.  The  grief  will  be  temporary — the  good, 
8t,  lasting.  My  uncle  shall  hear  of  both  of 
of  our  well-doing ;  and  he  will  acknow- 
i  that  all  has  been  for  the  best.  When 
re  far,  far  away,  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
[y,  beyond  the  power  of  grieving  them  by 
presence,  I  will  write   and  explain  all. 

will  not  object  then,  when  you  are 
nd  the  reach  of  scorn  and  contempt,  and 

»L.   JII.  K 
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when,  instead  of  giving  pain,  it  will 
pleasure.  Then  too,  perhaps,  I  maybe 
mitted  to  vindicate  my  conduct  to  the  pc 
whom  on  earth  I  have  most  loved,  and  ] 
injured.  Dear  father!  this  hope  is  my 
He,  I  know,  loves  me  no  longer,  nor 
wish  that  he  should.  But  he  will  not 
hate  and  despise  me.  He  will  think  ol 
kindly.  Lost  to  him  for  ever,  the  ma 
of  me  may  be  to  him,  perhaps,  filled  with 
mournful  sweetness  with  which  we  thii 
those  departed  spirits  who  have  loved  us. 
whom  we  have  loved.  He  will  then  1 
that  I  did  not  deceive  him,  when  I  told 
that  I  loved.  Dear  father!  do  not  de 
me  of  this  blessed  hope." 

Tears  stood  in  Isabella's  eyes,  and 
clasped  her  hands  firmly,  in  the  enerf 
the  moment. 

''  Poor  child !"  said  her  father,  i 
moved,  ''  I  have  used  you  cruelly,  and 
return  good  for  eviL  Would  to  Heav 
were  possible — but  no — ^no,  in  vain  i 
I  make  the  sacrifice— they  would  despise 
His  mother  would  rather  see  him  ii 
grave  than  wedded  to  the  daughter  of 
a  father.    It  cannot  be." 
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"No,"  repeated  Isabella,  "it  cannot  be. 
uok  of  it  no  longer.  But  let  us  tbink  of 
It  may  be.  With  tbat  I  shall  be  contented, 
three  days  we  meet  again.  Oh !  let  us  not 
7  the  execution  of  our  plan  till  it  is  too 
My  dear  father,  it  is  still  in  your 
er  to  make  me  happy.'' 
bey  separated. 

Q  her  return  to  the  house,  Isabella  was 
rised  to  find  Miss  Hunter  in  the  drawing- 
L  That  lady's  manner  towards  her  was 
more  ungracious  than  usual.  She  scarcely 
led  to  acknowledge  her  salutation,  and 

away  without  bidding  her  good  night. 
sUa  was,    however,    so  much  occupied 

her  own  thoughts,  that  she  scarcely 
trked  Miss  Susy's  extraordinary  conduct. 
ras  nearly  dark  when  Miss  Susy  left 
wood,  nevertheless  she  determined  to 
tnne  her  walk  as  far  as  Highwood  Park. 
Donid  not  be  happy  till  she  had  commu- 
edto  Mrs.  Mackain  a  discovery  which 
had  just  made.  With  much  virtuous 
[nation,  and  many  encomiums  upon  her 
clear-sightedness,  she  related,  to  her 
IT  Lacy,"  a  scene  which  she  had  witnessed 
sr  way  to  linnwood.  After  premising  that 
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8he  had  not  called  at  linnwood  for 
time,  and  that  as  she  never  had  any  li 
to  make  distant  calls  in  the  forenoon 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  fine  aftemoc 
the  walk ;  she  told  how  she  had  gone  I 
wood  to  make  a  short  cut,  and  that  thei 
a  particular  spot  which  she  named,  she 
with  her  own  eyes,  seen  Isabella  Loi 
kneeling  before  a  strange  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Mackain  was  quite  as  much  astoc 
and  shocked  as  Miss  Hunter  expected  h 
be.  She  repeated  again  and  again, 
though  she  had  never  thought  mm 
Isabella  Lorraine,  she  had  never  ima 
her  to  be  so  thoroughly  unprincipled  a 
cumstances  now  made  her  appear.  She 
quite  understood  the  cause  of  her  diffe 
with  RoUo  Melville,  and  thought  the  i 
well  rid  of  her.  Miss  Hunter  wondered 
Mr.  Lorraio^  could  be  so  blind  to  his  ni 
misconduct,  and  thought  that  he  really  c 
to  be  made  aware  of  it,  as  it  was  a  disgra 
the  family  to  have  such  a  creature  in 
house.  When  Miss  Hunter's  intelligena 
communicated  to  Mr.  Mackain,  he  Iaii£ 
and  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  i 
and  that  quiet  girls  like  Isabella  iM 
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not  to  be  trusted  any  more  than  those 
irere  not  so  prudish, 
can  never  ask  her  to  my  house  again/' 
!^8s  Hunter,  ''it's  a  duty  I  owe  to  my 
character,  and  the  respectability  of  my 
Is.  I  mean  to  give  a  party  in  a  week  or 
and  shall  ask  all  the  Lorraines  except 
11a;  and  I  will  just  tell  her  uncle  the 
n.  It  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
think  it  my  duty,  and  I  am  not  a  person 
rink  from  my  duty.  I  am  thankful  she 
ot  marry  RoUo  Melville  ;  such  a  relation 
1  have  been  a  disgrace  to  our  family.  I 
rs  thought  that  girl  no  better  than  she 
d  be.  Margaret  Melville  thought  dif- 
tly ;  but  she  was  always  head-strong  and 
pinionated,  and  a  fine  result  has  always 
brought  about  by  her  obstinacy." 
Sverybody,"  observed  Mrs.  Mackain, 
I  not  so  much  sense  as  some  people 


s» 


Jut  they  ought  to  take  advice,  my  dear." 
Ui,  very  true  !  and  be  glad  to  get  it ;  for 
Murt,  I  count  it  a  privilege.  I  am  sure, 
iear  Miss  Hunter,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
Id  do  without  your  advice." 
fou  are  very  welcomCi  I  am  sure,  my 
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dear,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  people  thai 
are  grateful ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  gratitudi 
is  what  I  seldom  meet  with.  My  life,  ai 
Mrs.  Black  says,  is  quite  a  sacrifice  to  other 
people's  good ;  but  I  don't  mind  it  as  long  ai 
I  am  of  use,  though  it's  very  pleasant  and 
gratifying  to  have  found  a  friend  like  you,  my 
own  relation  too,  and  one  that  I  look  upon 
as  my  own  child." 

Mrs.  Mackain  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
latter  part  of  Miss  Hunter's  speech,  whidi 
she  regarded  in  the  meaning  it  conveyed,—*  ; 
being  almost  equivalent  to  being  declared  thit 
lady's  heir,  that  she  could  not  find  words  to  ^ 
express  her  gratitude. 

The  friends  parted,  mutually  delighted  iritb 
each  other,  and  with  the  discovery  they  hd 
made.  As  might  have  been  expected,  manj 
days  had  not  elapsed  before  Miss  Hunter^ 
story,  with  many  variations  and  additions,  wis 
whispered  abroad  among  all  the  coteries  ^if^ 
Kirkholm.  Miss  Hunter's  servant,  Eppie,  wi» 
on  the  watch  for  intelligence.  A  cousin  rf  | 
hers  was  laundry-maid  at  linnwood,  aod  | 
this  woman  acknowledged  that  she  ^ 
frequently  seen  Isabella  leave  the  house  aboo* 
nightfall,  and  that  the  gardener  had  once,  t^ 
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r  three  months  ago,  seen  Miss  Isabella  in  close 
XHiversation  with  a  man  in  the  woods.  This 
ttn  was  reported  to  be  tall  and  handsome. 
Hid  it  was  even  said,  that  Isabella  was  privately 
■airied  to  him. 

"She  should  be,  at  any  rate,"  observed 
Um  Susy  drily. 

Mrs.  Heriot,  to  whom,  with  much  circum- 
location,  Mrs.  Mackain  communicated  '*  the 
ttd  gossip  of  Kirkholm"  declared,  that  she 
faured  the  report  might  not  be  altogether 
without  foundation.  She  did  remember  that 
ibe  infatuated  girl  had  at  one  time  conceived 
IQ  extraordinary  affection  for  a  person  whose 
iqqpearance  answered  exactly  to  tbe  descrip- 
tbn  of  that  which  had  been  given  of  the  man 
vliohad  been  seen  in  the  wood. 

"Poop  Melville,"  said  Rose,  "  has  not,  per- 
hps,  after  all  been  so  much  to  be  blamed  as 
ny  partial  feelings  towards  my  cousin  led  me 
St  first  to  believe.  I  suppose,  when  Melville 
proposed  to  her,  she  thought  it  was  too  good 
in  offer  to  refuse,  and  accepted  him  in  the 
^)e  of  being  able  to  cast  off  her  other 
^irer ;  which  as  it  turns  out  she  has  not 
liable  to  do.  Melville  must  have  made 
>oi&e  discovery,  and  being  a  young  man  of 
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spirit,  he  has  broken  off  the  whole  affair,  am 
indeed,  one  cannot  blame   him,  I  am  verrr 
sorry     for     papa,     he    has     always     been 
much  attached   to  Isabella,  almost  foolishlf 
blind  to  her  defects ;  and  this  I  know  will  be 
a  terrible  shock  to  his  feelings  :  though  it  ti 
horrid    to    think    of    such    duplicity   going 
unpunished,    I  do  hope  he   may  never  be 
undeceived." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Mackain,  "  that 
is  impossible,  tout-a-fait  impossible  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  to  be  desired.  On  account  of  my 
friendship  for  you,  I,  of  course,  shall  continiie 
to  notice  her ;  but  I  know  many  who  will  not 
Miss  Hunter,  our  relation  and  bonne  amte, 
declares  she  will  not,  and  though  there  is  no 
occasion  for  being  so  very  particular,  still  I 
cannot  blame  her.  Our  good  Miss  Susy  has 
such  rigid  ideas  of  propriety,  and  she  is  so 
very  correct  herself,  that  she  has  quite  a  right 
to  be  strict.  She  means  to  make  Monsieur^ 
voire  ph-e,  acquainted  with  her  reasons." 

'*  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  business  1"  said  Rose  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

In  the  whole  neighbourhood  there  were 
only  two  individuals  sufficiently  charitable  to 
disbelieve  the  reports  which  were  everywhere 
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,  circolated  to  the  prejadice  of  Isabella  Lorraine. 
IW  two  were  Miss  Bell  and  Miss  Heriot. 
Mag  Bell  everywhere  indignantly  exclaimed 

^gHinst  the  malice  of  propagating  scandalous 
[  ifories  of  a  person  whose  sentiments   and 

ODiidact  had  hitherto  been  irreproachable, 
fopported  as  those  stories  were,  only  by  the 
evidence  and  conjectures  of  servants.  Miss 
Heriot  did  not  express  her  indignation  so 
oodly  as  Miss  Bell,  but  her  soitow  was 
lerhaps  deeper.  She  longed  and  yet  dreaded 
J  have  a  conversation  with  Isabella ;  some 
ainfol  mystery,  it  was  clear,  shrouded  her 
fe  and  her  happiness ;  but  that  it  could 
roceed  from  the  cause  assigned  by  popular 
Uief,  MisQ  Heriot  could  not  for  a  moment 
edit.  She  was  too  sincerely  convinced  of 
e  rectitude  of  her  young  friend's  principles, 
d  the  purity  of  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Isabella  and  her  father  met  again.   Captain 
Lorraine  had,  he  said,  taken  his  daughter's 
plan  into  consideration,  and  now  came  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known   to   her  his 
consent,    provided    she    should    be    herself 
still  of  the  same  mind.      Isabella  declared 
her  wishes  to  be  unchanged.      The  longer 
she  had  thought  of  the  project,  she  said,  tlie 
more  full  of  hope  it   had   appeared.     Sb% 
thought  the  sooner  they  could  arrange  to 
quit  the  country  the  better. 

"  A  vessel,*'  Captain  Lorraine  replied, 
**  leaves  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the 
middle  of  March,  that  is  to  say,  within  t 
fortnight.     Can  you  be  ready  then,  Isabdlaf" 

**Yes,"  she  replied;  **but  we  must  mate 
arrangements  for  my  flight  from  linnwood) 
and  for  the  concealment  of  my  route." 

'^  That  is  easily  accomplished.  It  is  ovM 
ten  miles  from  here  to  the  nearest  railwftJ 
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Station.  Fix  upon  an  afternooiiy  and  go  out, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  walk.  I 
shall  meet  yoa  with  a  post-chaise  at  Staines 
Moor.  Before  the  family  have  remarked  your 
absence,  we  shall  be  in  the  train  on  the  road 
to  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  At  Greenock  we 
shall  immediately  step  on  board  the  Liverpool 
steamer,  and  almost  before  your  friends  be* 
oome  seriously  alarmed,  we  shall  be  at  sea  and 
hr  beyond  their  pursuit,  or  the  possibility 
of  their  discovering  where  we  have  gone. 
But  I  shall  see  you  once  again  before  then, 
sad  you  must  give  me  money  to  pay.  our 
passage,  and  to  purchase  clothes  and  other 
iiecessaries.  Your  possessions  here  must  be 
left  behind.'' 

"My  dear  uncle  and  aunt,  and  my  dear 
^^oasin  Sarah !"  cried  Isabella  in  the  pain  of 
that  moment  which  decided  that  she  was  to 
Vrit  them  for  ever.  "Oh,  what  will  they 
think  of  me  to  leave  them  thus  ungratefully  ? 
^at  misery  am  I  bringing  upon  them  for 
^7  sake !  What  a  return  am  I  making 
"^  for  all  their  goodness  ?" 

''Remain  with  them  then,  Isabella,''  said 
^  &ther  sorrowfully  but  kindly.  "  They 
'^^e  greater  claims  upon  you  than  I  have. 
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God  knows,  I  should  never  have  thought  i 
taking  you  from  them,  had  you  not  i 
earnestly  entreated  me.  The  moment  of  ei 
thusiasm  I  see  is  past.  I  can  bear  my  &I 
alone.  You  shall  not  reproach  me  with  beto 
made  a  partaker  of  it.  May  Cjod  rewai 
you  for  all  the  goodness  you  have  alread 
shown  me!" 

*' Father/'  replied  Isabella,  "you  mistal 
me.  My  resolution  remains  unshaken, 
was  but  a  moment  of  regret.  They  wi 
suffer  now ;  but  in  the  end  they  will  I 
happier.  Living  as  I  do  at  present,  I  ct 
be  to  them  only  a  source  of  perpetual  di 
comfort.  To  myself,  I  am  only  a  burdei 
Any  life  would  be  preferable  to  the  life 
now  lead.  Dear  father !  I  am  determined  I 
go  with  you.  Do  not  fear  my  weakness, 
trust  you — you  must  trust  me." 

''  I  do  trust  you,  most  generous  of  womei 
I  do  believe  that  while  you  have  anotbe 
to  think  of,  you  will  never  think  of  ycHU 
self." 

"  Then,"  said  Isabella  in  a  voice  resolutdt 
calm,  "  all  is  settled.  Your  arrangemeo 
seems  to  me  the  best  the  circumstances  ^ 
admit  of.     Once  again   then   we  meet  b^ 
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cfore  we  leave  Scotland  for  ever."  The  father 
Bd  daughter  then  parted. 
As  Isabella  returned  to  the  house,  she  met 
ie  laundry-maid.  It  was  rather  an  unusual 
inr  for  her  to  be  so  far  from  home.  Isabella 
oosted  her  civilly^  making  some  remarks 
OD  the  weather.  The  woman's  manner  was 
first  rather  flurried  ;  but  it  struck  Isa- 
Ua  that  there  was  a  want  of  respect  in 
r  tone  as  she  replied  to  her.  Believing, 
nrever,  that  it  must  have  been  imaginary 
accidental,  she  returned  home  and  thought 

more  about  the  matter 

It  was  now  the  14th  of  March.  Isabella 
i  had  another  interview  with  her  father, 
i  all  their  arrangements  were  now  con- 
ided.  She  was  to  meet  him  the  following 
niing  at  Staines  Moor.  Now  that  the 
le  was  so  near  at  hand,  Isabella  felt  her 
art  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  prospect 
quitting,  in  so  strange  a  manner,  those 
ends  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her^that 
>me  where  she  had  known  so  much  happi- 
88 — ^that  country,  in  which  she  had  been 
*ni,  and  where  she  left  behind  all  that  her 
vt  had  loved  most  fondly.  Many  thoughts 
d  anxieties  regarding  the  future  weighed 
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upon  her  mind.  If  her  father's  resolutioi 
should  fail  him — ^if  he  should  be  again  seduced 
what  must  become  of  him— of  her?  ITm 
bare  idea  of  such  a  contingency  was  too  bo^ 
rible  to  be  endured  for  an  instant;  andshi 
strove  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  baoiih 
it  from  her  imagination.  It  was  in  vain  tM 
she  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  appearanot 
of  composure.  Her  manner  was  restless  aad 
agitated,  and  every  moment  she  feared  thst 
it  would  betray  her. 

As  she  gazed  on  all  the  beloved  objects  if 
which  she  was  surrounded,  the  comfortabb 
family  apartment,  the  bright  blazing  fii4 
the  books,  the  work,  all  so  eloquent  of  hoDS 
comforts  and  domestic  happiness ;  as  she  lit* 
tened  to  the  kind  voices  of  her  aunt  and 
cousin,  and  reflected  that  it  was  for  the  b>t 
time,  that  never  was  she  to  behold  them  agtfO 
on  this  side  the  grave,  she  felt  her  soul  torfl 
with  anguish,  and  her  weary  head  longw 
for  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

"  Your  tea  is   good,   I  hope,  my  love, 
said  her  aunt  kindly. 

Isabella  felt  that  if  she  replied  she  00^ 
burst  into  tears. 

"  It  is  the  new  tea.     I  got  it  from  Uw'^ 
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ight  we  had  better  try  it  to-night 
alone.    If  you  like  it,  I  will  make 
t  for  Mr.  Heriot  and  Rose  when  they 
18  the  day  after  to-morrow.    A  little 
;ht  perhaps  be  an  improvement ;  but 
le  people  object  to  green.     It  is  a 
ious  thing  ;   but  old    Mrs.    Inglis's 
,  Janet,  at  the  Craigieburn  Fort,  was 
de  quite  ill  by  drinking  green  tea — 
they  thought  it  was  that — ^but  after 
now  it  might  not  have  been ;  for  I 
turned  out  after  that  she  had  bad 
m    ketchup    in    something — stewed 
8  it  was  stewed  beef  that  they  had 
5r,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  much 
ely  to  have  disagreed  with  her.  Mush- 
tehup  and  stewed  mushrooms,  when 
lerly  attended  to,  are  very  dangerous. 
not  have  a  drop  of  ketchup  in  the 
lat  I  had  not  seen  made  myself,  and 
d  the  mushrooms  carefully.     I  re- 
Rose  and  poor  dear  Helen  once  going 
gather  mushrooms  when  they  were 
,  and  they  brought  in  such   things, 
you  see,  girls,  both  of  you,  if  you 
ne  to  have  houses  of  your  own,  you 
ly  particular  attention  to  the  making 
ketchup — " 
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Here  Mrs.  Lorraine  caught  her  niece^ 
eyeSy  which  were  filled  with  tears. 

''  Bless  me/'  she  cried,  "  my  dear  Isabella, 
I  beg  pardon — I  wonder  how  I  could  be  so 
thoughtless  ;  but  just  at  the  time — ** 

Sarah,  who  thought  her  mother's  apologifll 
ill  calculated  to  improve  matters,  now  asked 
for  another  cup  of  tea,  and  began  to  convene 
upon  other  subjects.     Isabella  was  so  modi  j 
absorbed  by  her  own  emotions,  and  by  the 
endeavour  to  conceal  them  that  she  did  not 
remark    in    her   uncle    an   unusual  gravity 
and  anxiety  of  deportment.     Something  ap- 
peared to  be  weighing  heavily  upon  his  spirits. 
He  was  silent  and  abstracted ;  and  when  be* 
held  the  newspaper  before  him,  it  might  have  ' 
been   remarked  that  his  eyes  were  seldom 
fixed  upon  it.      All    this,   however,  passed 
unnoticed  by  Isabella,  and  it   was  not  tiB 
they  had  separated  for  a  short  time  that  sbe 
remarked  an  unusual  seriousness  in  his  style 
of   bidding    her    good   night,   which  struck 
her  as  extraordinary,  and  filled  her  with  a  sort 
of  apprehension. 

•*  May  God  bless  you,''  he  said,  "  Isabdl* 
and  preserve  you  from  all  evil  1" 

His  manner  was  kind,  but  she  could  tf^ 
help  imagining  that  there  was  mingled  with  it 
a  shade  ot  disigiV^aj&xrt^  \  ^^^  ^^.  \wa«&.  W  to 
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t  she  should  part  from  him  with  this 
n  on  her  mind.  Her  aunt  was  as 
te  as  usual,  and  quitted  her  with 
advice,  *'  to  get  into  bed  as  quickly 
e,  and  to  try  not  to  lie  long  awake." 
I  was  shutting  the  door  of  her  room , 
e    heard    Sarah's    footstep    in    the 

b,"  she  called  gently. 

I  am,  Isabella.    Do  you  want  me  ?'' 

1  night,  dear  Sarah." 

night,  dear  Isabella,"  said  Sarah,  as 
sd  her  cousin's  apartment.    '*  I  bade 

night  before,  but  I  am  most  happy 
gain." 
ah  finished  speaking,  Isabella  threw 

round  her  neck,  kissed  her  several 
Qd    burst    into    tears.     Sarah  was 
prised  and  a  little  alarmed, 
dear   Isabella,   what  is  the  matter 
1?      Are    you    ill — has    anything 

;st  Sarah,  how  kind  you  are  to  me ! 
.  make  no  return  for  all  your  good- 
y  love  can  never  be  of  service  to  you, 
not  ungrateful.  My  dear,  excellent 
ay  God  reward  you  and  bless  you  1" 
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*'  He  has  rewarded  me  amply »  and  he  dot 
bless  me/'  Sarah  replied  in  a  voice  of  dee 
earnestness.  ''  He  has  rewarded  me  with  th 
affection  of  my  friends,  and  the  approbatiQi 
of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  happy.  Aai 
you  will  be  happy,  too,  my  sweet  cousin,  h 
summer  we  shall  all  be  as  happy  as  we  used  to 
be.** 

'*  In  summer !"  repeated  Isabella ;  and  die 
wept  as  she  thought  how  far,  far  apart  thef 
should  be  in  summer. 

Sarah  was  now  in  despair.  She  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  her  cousin's  present  agii^ 
tion  ;  and  she  looked  at  her  without  knowiig 
what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  Gradually,  ho** 
ever,  Isabella  became  calmer,  and,  at  last, 
having  dried  her  tears,  she  said  in  a  vdoe  d 
tolerable  composure  :  **  Bear  with  me  Sanbi 
and  forgive  me.  I  am  better  now ;  let  ne 
not  detain  you  longer — farewell,"  and  ha^ 
embraced  once  more,  the  cousins  separated. 

Isabella  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  in  ^ 
did  she  endeavour  to  obtain  half  an  hooi'* 
repose  to  give  her  strength  for  the  trials  <tftki 
ensuing  day.  In  vain  did  she  sleep  to  baoip 
from  her  mind  the  conflicting  emotiooi' 
grief  and  anxiety,  with  which  it  was  filled  W 
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fiftraction.  Her  thoughts  wandered  about 
hym  one  image  of  sorrow  to  another,  and 
ftmnd  no  point  whereon  to  rest.  Weary  of  lying 
■mke,  and  feeling  as  if  the  long  dark  night 
Hodd  never  end,  she  rose  and,  wrapping  her 
dressing-gown  round  her,  she  opened  the 
tibntters  and  seated  herself  at  the  window.  It 
HiS  a  moonlight,  showery  night ;  but  at  that 
tme,  it  was  not  raining.  Most  of  the  well- 
known  objects  were  visible  in  the  dim  moon- 
Eg^t,  though  a  dark  shadow  seemed  to  rest 
upon  all.  The  night  wind  blew  the  rain 
drops  from  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  the 
coaad  of  ruhing  waters  came  sadly  on  the 
or  of  the  lonely  listener. 

Hie  moon  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  the 
iky  in  many  places  was  clear,  and  of  a  deep 
iqaid  blue.  Suddenly,  the  wind  blew  the 
doads  over  the  face  of  the  fair  planet,  and  she 
Atoe  out  brightly,  silvering  the  dewy  woods, 
vkI  beaming  upon  the  white  turrets  of  Glen- 
^.  Isabella  gazed  earnestly  upon  this  latter 
^liqect,  which  was  unusually  distinct  in  the  dark 
^'tMparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Her  thoughts 
^We  with  its  possessor,  and  for  a  few  brief 
'i^ents,  the  painful  present  was  merged  in 
^  Jw^ppy  past,  when  she  had  hoped  to  dwell 
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there  honoured  and  beloved.  It  was  with  a 
throb  of  anguish  that  she  recalled  the  dreadfiil 
reality  of  her  present  situation,  and  remem- 
bered how  they  were  now  estranged  and  parted 
for  ever. 

''  I  shall  never  see  him  again/'  she  said, 
''but  oh!  may  God  bless  him,  and  give  hio 
all  the  happiness  he  deserves/'  and  poor 
Isabella  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  Heaven »  as  she  invoked  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  upon  the  being  who  wii 
most  dear  to  her. 

''  Ah  !  little  does  he  think/'  she  contioaed, 
''  that  I  am  thinking  of  him  as  he  sleepii 
and  gazing  on  the  house  where  he  dweDi^ 
in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  Oh !  when  be 
knows  that  I  am  gone  for  ever,  will  he  give  oe 
one  sigh,  or  one  pitying  thought  ?  Beloved 
RoUo  1  he  is  too  good,  I  know,  not  to  pitj 
me."  The  long  night  passed  away  at  Itft* 
Day  dawned,  a  cloudy,  windy,  March  daTi 
with  occasional  showers  of  drifting  niin* 
Isabella  dressed  herself  early,  and  spent  th 
time  before  breakfast  in  making  some  necei' 
sary  arrangements,  and  in  packing  up,  io  * 
small  reticule  basket,  her  bible  and  pra]fer- 
book,  her  mother's  miniature  likenesSi  WXP^ 
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akes  which  had  been  given  her  by  dear 
te,  and  a  few  valuable  trinkets.  She 
burnt  all  her  letters,  except  one  or  two. 
Dgst  these  was  the  note,  the  only  note 
lad  ever  received  from  Rollo  Melville, 
as  the  sole  memento  of  his  affection 
h  she  still  possessed.  He  had  made  her 
f  costly  gifts,  but  she  had  restored 
i  all  to  him.  Having  reperused  this 
p  she  attached  it  to  the  case  of  her 
ler's  likeness,  placing  them  within  her 
I  for  greater  security, 
le  Linnwood  family  were  early  in  their 
s,  and  accustomed  to  the  strictest  punc- 
ty.  Eight  o'clock,  even  in  the  month 
larch,  was  their  regular  breakfast  hour, 
unusual  constraint  seemed  to  pervade 
whole  party  assembled  round  the  break- 
table.  Mr.  Lorraine,  in  particular,  never 
led  his  lips,  a  very  unusual  circumstance 
I  him. 

utbella  could  not  avoid  remarking  his 
tomity.  He  appeared  to  be  suffering 
n  some  mental  cause.  She  was  surprised 
alarmed,  when  having  finished  their 
Dt  meal,  he  said  to  her  gravely  : 
'Isabella,   I  must  have  a    few  minutes' 
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conversation  with  you  in  private.     Come  to 
me,  in  my  room,  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  can  go  with  you  now,  if  you  like,"  she 
replied  with  a  trembling  voice. 

'*  Come  then,"  he  said,  "  the  sooner  the 
better." 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Mr.  Lor- 
raine began : 

'*  Isabella,  I  am  going  to  give  you  pain. 
Believe  me,  it  is  not  without  doing  violence 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  that  nothing  but 
necessity — the  necessity  of  doing  you  justice 
— would  have  induced  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
must  now  do." 

What  is  coming  ?  thought  Isabella,  sick  with 
fear.  After  a  short  pause,  her  uncle  continued : 

"  You  have  now  lived  here  nearly  a  year, 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing 
your  conduct  in  trying  situations,  and,  to  me, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  have  been  marked 
with  propriety  and  good  sense.  I  love  you. 
I  have  always  regarded  you  as  my  own 
daughter." 

'*My  dearest  uncle,  your  goodness^ — "  she 
could  proceed  no  farther.  Her  uncle  con- 
tinued : 

**  It  has  been  with  deep  grief  that  I  have 
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remarked  the  depressed  state  of  your  spirits 
for  some  months.  I  do  not  understand  the 
reason  why  your  marriage  was  broken  off; 
but  I  have  always  believed  you  innocent  and 
injured — nay,  I  believe  you  so  still." 

"Thank  you,"  cried  Isabella,  **  indeed — 
indeed  I  am." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  poor  girl,  and,  therefore, 
you  may  believe  my  concern  and  indignation 
at  being  made  acquainted  yesterday  that 
reports  were  in  circulation,  were  even  cur- 
rently credited,  highly  prejudicial  to  your 
character,  quite  at  variance  with  the  outward 
tenor  of  your  behaviour.  I  see  how  I  distress 
you,  but  I  could  not  avoid  it.  It  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  these  scandalous  imputations, 
in  order  that  you  might  be  able  to  clear 
yourself  of  them  to  the  confusion  of  those 
malicious  persons  who  have  dared  to  propa- 
gate such  infamous  lies." 

'*0h,  may  God  help  me!"  cried  Isabella, 
"  for  I  know  not  what  to  do." 

'  *  God  will  always  help  the  innocent ;  and 
you  are  innocent.  Isabella,  you  must  bear 
with  me  whilst  I  repeat  what  those  wretches 
have  dared  to  say — " 
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*^  Spare  me/'  interrupted  the  unhapp; 
"it  is  of  no  use/* 

"  It  is  of  use,"  said  her  uncle,  "  tha 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  assert,  ai 
prove  the  falsehood  of  what  has  been 
How  such  injurious  tales  have  arisen,  I  c 
imagine  !  None  of  the  servants,  I  thioli 
have  been  so  mischievous.  I  sent  for 
them,  however,  this  morning,  and  told 
that  if  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  car 
tales  abroad,  whether  true  or  false,  conce: 
any  of  the  members  of  this  family,  the  p 
whom  I  should  discover  so  doing,  I  ^ 
discharge  upon  the  spot.  I  hear  then 
dear  Isabella,  that  it  is  reported  that 
have  been  seen  at  nightfall,  or  even 
dark,  alone  in  the  woods  with  an  unki 
person,  with  a  man  who  is  said  to  be 
very  doubtful  character.  Some  have 
declared  that  they  have  seen  you  themse 
Miss  Susy  Hunter — that  woman  deserve 
be  horsewhipped — had  even  the  audacit 
hint  that  she  had  been  eye-witness  to  » 
thing  which  she  could  not  bring  hersd 
relate.  I  will  not  insult  you,  Isabella 
far  as  to  balance  for  a  moment,  in  my 
estimation,   the   worth   of    a    gossip's  i 
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St  your  well-known  truth  and  purity. 
iritb  others,  the  case  is  different.    They 

not  the  same  knowledge  of  your  cha- 
sr,  nor  the  same  interest  in  arriving  at 
truth.  A  dignified  silence  is  sometimes 
best  way  of  repelling  slander ;  but  not 
be  present  instance.  Your  good  name 
it  this  woman's  mercy.  You  must  go 
I  me  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say 
lost  you.  She  will  scarcely  dare  to  ad- 
ce  a  falsehood  before  your  face ;  and  if 
does,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  confute 
She  shall  make  you  an  apology  for 

vile  insinuations,  and  that,  before  a 
less  whom  we  shall  take  with  us  for  the 
pose.  My  dear  child,  this  is,  I  am  well 
ire,  a  grievous  trial  for  you ;  but  it  cannot 
avoided.  When  a  person's  character  is 
qnestion,  no  delay  is  admissible.  Every 
tant  lost,  augments  the  evil.  Those  who 
re  been  so  malicious  and  cowardly  as  to 
)erse  the  conduct  of  an  innocent  girl,  shall 
t  gp  unpunished.  They  shall  find  that 
>Qgb  you  are  an  orphan,  you  are  not  un- 
otected.  Let  us  go  then,  my  love,  imme- 
itely.  The  sooner  this  vexatious  business 
terminated,  the  better." 

▼OL.   III.  L 
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Isabella  buried  her  face  ia  her  hands. 

''I  cannot/'  she  said.  **  Oh !  do  not  ask  i 
I  cannot." 

''  You  cannot,  Isabella  ?  This  is  weakm 
You  must  go." 

**  I  cannot."  she  said  again,  **  I  tell  yc 
cannot." 

"  You  cannot  go  to  ACss  Hunter's  ?"  8 
her  uncle  with  a  severity  in  his  voice,  wh 
she  had  never  heard  before  when  address 
her.    *'Why?" 

Isabella  was  silent.  Her  uncle  reitera 
his  question,  "  Why  ?" 

"  Because — because  it  is  impossible." 

''Impossible!  I  do  not  know  what  y 
mean  by  impossible.  My  dear,  I  am  w 
aware  that  to  a  young  woman  possessed 
delicacy  of  mind,  the  whole  affair  must  I 
humiliating  and  distressing  in  the  highest  di 
gree.  But  cowardice  ought  not  to  be  the  conoc 
mitant  of  innocence.  Take  that  courage  wbid 
the  consciousness  of  right  ought  to  insptt^ 
and  speak  fearlessly  in  your  own  defence." 

Again  she  answered,  but  more  faintly  thtf 
before  :  "  I  cannot." 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  alarmed.  He  looked  f^* 
nestly  at  his  niece,  as  if  he  would  read  her  i^ 
meaning.  She  hastily  averted  her  countentfi^ 
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*'  Look  at  me,  Isabella/'  said  her  uncle, 
with  miDgled  senousness  and  kindness,  '*  and 
answer  me  directly.  Let  me  understand  you. 
You  do  not,  I  trust,  mean  that  you  cannot 
say  anything  in  your  own  defence — that  you 
have  no  answer  to  make  to  the  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  upon  you." 

Isabella  made  a  desperate  effort.  She 
raised  her  head,  and  as  she  spoke,  her  face 
became  alternately  pale  as  marble,  and  suf- 
fused with  the  deepest  scarlet. 

"  My  dearest  uncle,"  she  said,  "  your  good- 
ness to  me  now  and  always,  touches  my  heart 
most  deeply.     Your  kindness  to  me  I  can 
'  never  repay.    Would  to  Heaven  that  I  were 
permitted  to  show  you  how  sensible  I  am  of 
It    I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  am  innocent ; 
but  of  my  conduct  I  can  give  no  explanation. 
It  grieves  me  to  hear  of  such  reports ;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  urge  in  my  own  defence. 
I  Diust  suffer  and  be  silent.'' 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  so  much  overcome  that  it 
^  some  seconds  before  he  could  reply.  His 
^ne  seemed  to  denote  at  once  displeasure 
^  deep  dejection. 

'*  This  then,  Isabella,  is  all  the  answer  lam 
^«xpect?  Am  I  unworthy  of  your  confidence?" 
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•* Unworthy!    Oh,  my  dear  unde!  lil 
alone  were  concerned — "     She  stopped  short. 

"  You  are  not  alone  concerned  then,"  said 
her  uncle.  '*  Had  I  heard  what  I  now  \M 
from  any  lips  but  your  own,  Isabella,  I  wooU 
not  have  believed  it.  You  are  now  of  agti 
and  as  your  guardian,  I  have  perhaps  no  rigbt 
to  inquire  what  you  have  done  with  above 
two  thirds  of  your  fortune ;  but  you,  as  aa 
inmate  of  my  house,  and  a  member  of  my 
family,  are  certainly  accountable  to  me  for 
conduct  which  seems  to  disgrace  it." 

**  My  fortune  !"  she  cried  in  amazement 

*'  Yes,  your  fortune.  By  accident  I  learned 
that  by  your  own  consent  seven  thoQsand 
pounds  have  been  removed  from  the  bask 
where  I  placed  it.  Yesterday,  after  I  i^ 
heard  the  report  concerning  you,  I  confer 
I  was  pained  to  see  you  leave  the  hoofle 
towards  dark,  and  absent  yourself  for  so  long* 
But  even  then,  Isabella,  I  would  not  allot 
myself  to  doubt  you.  Such  was  the  higk 
opinion  I  had  conceived  of  your  honour  aad 
rectitude,  that  I  trusted  you  would  be  able 
to  explain  everything  satisfactorily.  Obt 
Isabella !  I  am  grieved — grieved  to  the  heart- 
You  tell  me  you  are  innocent ;  but  if  f^ 
are,  why  iVna  my^\&t^  ?    No^  Isabella,  whet* 
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80  much  coQcealmeQt,  so  much  double 
there  must  be  something  very  wrong. 
K>  old  now;  I  have  been  taught  too 
itter  lessons  to  believe  otherwise, 
ty  to  no  one  can  be  greater  than  to 
un  the  nearest  relation  you  have  in 
d." 

despise  me/'  said  Isabella.  ''  Oh 
trd  to  bear ;  but  it  is  my  last  sacrifice." 
ir  last/'  said  her  uncle  ;  *'  was  this  the 
your  separation  from  Hollo  Melville  ?" 
as." 

a  I  have  done  him  injustice.     I  must 

so.     Isabella,"  he  continued,  in  a 

leep  sorrow,  **  only  child  of  my  only 

we  are  all  liable  to  err,  and  ought 

fore  to  forgive  one  another.     Even 

Etve  erred,  confess,  and  you  shall  be 

;   repent,  and  whoever  may  despise 

:e  you,  I  will  stand  by  you." 

my  dear  generous  uncle,  I  cannot — 

now.    The  time  may  come  when — " 

it  come  now,  Isabella." 

impossible.    Meanwhile,  oh,  try  to 

at  my  conduct  is  not  so  bad  as  it 

.  have  left  me  little  choice  what  to 
sabella,"  said  her  uncle,  with  stem 
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composare ;  **  go  now  to  your  own  roocrr 
and  think  over  what  I  have  said.  Think  ^ 
the  certain  consequences  which  must  resuJ! 
from  this  course  of  conduct  you  seem  no^ 
so  obstinately  bent  upon  pursuing.  Abo^ 
all,  take  counsel  with  your  conscience,  i 
you  are  not  answerable  to  man,  there  is  Oki 
at  least  to  whom  you  are  answerable.  Them 
is  a  day  of  reckoning  which  must  comi 
to  all  9  and  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
come." 

'*  Uncle/*  said  Isabella,  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  manner,  but  with  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  sorrow,  '*I  do  not  blame  you;  nayi 
I  am  grateful  for  all  you  have  said  to  me." 

"  Go,"  said  her  uncle  with  increasing 
severity,  "  go  instantly." 

She  went.  When  arrived  at  her  own  apart- 
ment, she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees.  "  Oh 
God  help  me,"  she  cried,  "  for  my  load  * 
almost  greater  than  I  can  bear.  To-morrow, 
and  this  would  have  been  spared  me.  WouU 
that  I  could  have  parted  from  them  in  kiad- 
ness.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow;  but  ohl 
surely  it  must  be  the  last."  Poor  Isabdb' 
vain  was  her  hope.  Heavier  and  greater 
trials  were  yet  in  store  for  her.  The  datk 
night  of  affliction  had  not  yet  closed  in. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

«LA  was  still  kneeling,  absorbed  in 

m  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of 

>• 

I  is  there  f "  she  inquired. 

ae,  ma'am,"  replied  Janet,  her  aunt's 

t  do  you  want  with  me,  Janet  ?"  said 
rising  hastily,  and  half  opening  the 
;  without  admitting  the  servant,  and 
30  that  she  was  screened  from  obser- 

u  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Melville  is  in 
ng-room  ;  and  he  desired  me  to  tell 
'am,  that  he  wished  to  see  you 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  you  if 
1  come  as  soon  as  you  possibly  could." 

with  some  difficulty  that  Isabella 
,  herself  from  screaming  with  amaze* 
ime  seconds  elapsed  before  she  could 

her  voice  sufficiently  to  be  able 
,  and  even  then  her  words  were 
;  incoherent. 
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"  TeU  Mr.  MelviUe/'  she  said,   "  that 
cannot  come — I  mean   that  I  am — that  i 
to  say,  Janet,  you  must  tell  him  that  I  ac 
sorry  I  cannot  see  any  person  to-day,  as  I  ai 
very  much  engaged.*' 

''  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Janet,  as  she  departs 
with  her  message,  leaving  Isabella  in  a  stai; 
of  astonishment  and  distress  scarcely  to  \ 
conceived. 

'*  I  cannot  see  him  again,"  she  said,  hal 
aloud,  ''  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  look 
at  me  again,  as  he  once  did  before.  And  jAt 
what  can  he  want  with  me  now  ?" 

Isabella's  thoughts  were  again  intemipted 
by  a  tap  at  the  door. 

**  May  I  come  in  ?"  asked  a  gentle  voice. 

''  Come  in,"  said  Isabella,  and  Sarah  en- 
tered the  room. 

The  cousins  embraced  each  other.  There 
were  tears  in  Sarah's  eyes.  She  pressed  btf 
cousin's  hand  affectionately,  sajring,  io  > 
voice  almost  stifled  with  emotion : 

"  Whoever  forsakes  you,  I  will  not.  I  ^ 
not  beUeve  a  word  of  what  they  say.  My 
dearest  cousin,  I  know  that  you  are  troUi 
itself.    I  am  always  your  friend." 

"My  true  friend,"  said  the  unhappy pA 
who,  whilst  she  felt  a  ray  of  comforti  conV 
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t  ayoid  thinking  that  Sarah's  good  opinion, 
^  she  was  doomed  to  lose. 
'Dear  Isabella/'  said  Sarah,  ''I  come 
n  Mr.  Melville.  He  desires  earnestly 
see  you.  Do  go  to  him,  my  dear  cousin ; 
XKnes,  I  am  certain  with  the  intention  of 
ig  of  service  to  you." 

No  one  can  be  of  service  to  me.  It  is 
)ssible  that  I  can  see  him.  I  am  not 
i  to  such  an  interview/' 
My  dear  cousin,  I  wish  I  could  prevail 
I  you  to  consent.  He  seems  kindly 
)8ed  towards  you.  You  cannot  tell  what 
he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  you. 
ome." 

Do  not  ask  me,  Sarah.  You  do  not 
r,  indeed,  what  you  ask.  God  knows 
1  sufficiently  miserable  without — oh,  I 
1  not  support  such  a  meeting !" 
Perhaps,  then,  you  are  the  best  judge," 
Sarah,  with  a  sigh.  '*  I  must  return 
Ir.  Melville  with  your  answer.  Shall  I 
^back,  my  dear  Isabella?" 
JTes,  if  you  please." 

irah  was  not  long  in  returning.  Scarcely 
minutes  had  elapsed  before  she  reap- 
ed.     Without  speaking,   she    presented 

L  3 
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to  her  cousin  a  slip  of  paper  rolled  up,  wh^- 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

Isabella's  hands  trembled  so  excessive^ . 
that  she  could  scarcely  unfold  it.  It  co  K 
tained  the  following  words  in  pencil,  ac3 
evidently  written  hurriedly,  and  in  agit^i 
tion : — 


'^  I  implore  you  to  see  me.     I  will  not  be 
denied.     K  you   persist   in   your  refusal  to 
come  to  me,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from 
coming  to  you.     I  must  and  will  see  VQO 
immediately, 

"  R.  Melville." 

Isabella  rose,  and,  without  speaking,  walked 
in  desperation  towards  the  door.     Sarah  was 
alarmed.     Her  cousin  was  deadly  pale,  and 
her    eyes    were    glazed    and    wild-looking* 
Sarah,   taking    her    hand    hastily,    arrested 
her  progress. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Isabella  ?" 
"  I  am  going  to  him.     Where  is  he?" 
"  Stay — stay  an  instant.     I  promised  to  tdl  - 
him   if  you  were  coming.      How  hot  yotf    ' 
hand  is ! — how  feverish  you  are !     You  vt 
very  ill.     If  you  are  positively  not  equal  to 
the  interview,  he   shall  not  see  you.    Yoo 
shall  go  to  bed.'* 
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"  No,  no,  I  am  not  ill — I  must  not  be  ill — 
in  body,  I  mean.     I  must  see  him.*' 

"I  shall  tell  him  so  then;  and  return  for 
yoo  instantly." 

^  Sarah  returned  was- a  minute  of  distract- 
ug  suspense,  and  yet  it  was  but  a*  minute, 
^e  supported  her  cousin  down  stairs.  At  the 
Irawing-room  door  she  stopped,  and  saying : 
"He  says  he  must  see  you  alone,"  she 
[oitted  the  miserable  girl. 
When  Isabella  entered,  Melville  was  at 
^  other  end  of  the  room,  near  the  fire- 
ace.  He  was  standing  behind  a  chair,  lean- 
s' forward,  with  his  hand  upon  the  back 
it,  and  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
or.  In  his  expression,  there  was  not  that 
Qghty  indifference  which  had  characterized 
iq)0D|y.a  former  occasion.  His  eyes  were 
ave  and  sorrowful  ;  and  his  lips  firmly 
mpressed,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  en- 
avours  to  master  some  powerful  emotion. 
e  bowed  as  Isabella  approached.  Then, 
Gaining  a  full  view,  as  she  advanced  into  the 
p^t,  of  her  emaciated  figure,  and  young 
i^A  face,  he  was  filled  with  compassion, 
^ving  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
dk,  he  drew  towards  her  a  large  chair, 
yiog,  in  a  low  suppressed  voice : 
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**  Sit  down,   for  God's  sake.     Yon  look 
very  HI." 

Isabella  mechanically  obeyed.  At  that 
instant,  she  scarcely  knew  where  she  waSi 
or  what  she  was  doing.  Melville  also  seated 
himself  at  a  little  distance.  Leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand,  his  arm  supported  by  a  table,  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  he 
was  collecting  his  ideas.  Raising  himsdf  at 
last,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  coold 
assume,  he  began  : 

''  Madam,  you  are  doubtless  surprised  at 
the  liberty  I — "  then  interrupting  himsdf, 
he  continued  passionately,  and  in  his  natural; 
manner :  *'  Oh,  Isabella !  to  you  I  caooot 
speak  as  a  stranger,  or  as  an  indifferent 
person.  In  vain  do  I  attempt  it.  My  Ian* 
guage  to  you  must  ever  be  the  language  d 
my  feelings.  I,  at  least,  cannot  forgd-' 
but — I  did  not  come  to  remind  you  of  the 
past.  Better — far  better  to  let  it  be  for  eref 
forgotten — "  After  a  short  pause,  he  pO' 
ceeded  more  calmly,  but  apparently  with 
some  hesitation.  '*  It  is  of  the  present  I  wid 
to  speak.  Your  uncle  has  told  me  that  p^ 
already  know — '*  then  breaking  off,  ^ 
clenching 'his  hand,  he  exclaimed:  "that 
infamous  woman \ — ^HaA  a  man  dared  togi^ 


...1 
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itterance  to  such  words  in  my  presence! 
labellay  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that  what 
ve  once  were  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
re  can  ever  be  again.  That,  indeed,  is  past 
ilr  ever.  It  is  as  a  friend  that  I  now  address 
xna.    Isabella,  consider  me  your  friend.'' 

Isabella,  totally  overpowered,  leant  back 
Q  her  chair,  and  wept.  Her  tears  seemed  to 
elieve  her.  She  was  less  miserable  than 
ihe  had  been  for  some  time.  She  stretched 
mt  Jber  band  towards  Melville,  and  mur- 
aored: 

"  Heaven  reward  you  T* 

He  took  it,  and  continued  with  evident 
emotion :    - 

'*  Isabella,  you  know  that  I  am  already 
acquainted  in  some  measure  with  your  affairs. 
Confide  to  me  the  whole;  I  shall  then  be 
^le,  upon  my  own  authority,  to  silence  those 
etches,  and  give  the  lie  to  those  vile 
'umours.  Imprudent,  I  fear,  you  must  have 
keen ;  but  guilty  ! — no — upon  my  soul,  I 
'niieve  you  to  be  innocent." 

Isabella  started  forwards. 

"Believe  so  still  1"  she  cried,  "  and  I  shall 
^t  be  so  very  miserable.  Believe  it — for  you 
only  believe  the  truth.'* 

"  But  others  also  must  be  made  to  believe 
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it     My  word   solemnly  pledged,   do  one  / 
think  will  venture  to  doubt  it.     No  one  shall 
shall  do  so,  at  least,  with  impunity.    Let  m  • 
then,   Isabella,   be  the    depositary  of  yoori 
secret.    With  me,   it  is   safe.     You,  I  att-: 
sure,  cannot  doubt  my  honour.     Trust  mi^^ 
then,  as  a  brother,  and  as  a  brother  I  wiD 
protect  you,  and  guard  your  reputation  as  if 
it  were  indeed  my  sister's." 

**  A  brother  I  Generous — noble — would 
that  it  were  in  my  power  to  show  you,  that 
your  generosity  is  not  misplaced ;  but  it  ii 
not  in  my  power.  I  must  not — ^I  dare  not  , 
confide,  even  in  you.  Let  us  now  part.  To  ^ 
prolong  this  interview,  is  only  to  inflict  need- 
less pain." 

''  No,  Isabella,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  yoo 
have  granted  what  I  came  to  ask.  I  came 
prepared  for  resistance,  and  I  am  determined 
to  succeed.  Will  you  not  place  confidence  in 
me?" 

"Alas!  1  cannot." 

"  Do  you  know  the  consequences  of  ycw 
refusal  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  becoming  even  paler  than 
before,  **  I  do ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  me^ 
them." 

"Oh,  Isabella  I  a^nst  every  appearance^ 
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limost  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  my  own 
IBDSGS,  I  have  believed  in  your  innocence.  I 
kd  known  you  intimately — more  intimately 
hn  any  one  else  could  have  known  you.  I 
iNmed  to  have  read  your  very  heart  and 
lind.  They  appeared  to  be  as  pure  as  those  of 
Bgds ;  and  I  could  not  believe  that  all  I  then 
it,  was  but  a  disguise — a  mask  to  deceive. 
3od  knows,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity  which  now 
Bges  me  to  seek  your  confidence,  but  the 
Merest  I  must  always  continue  to  feel  in  the 
tifare  of  one  who  was  once  so  dear." 

''Leave  me/'  cried  Isabella,  in  a  voice  of 
listress.  **  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish — oh, 
Bave  me  ! — ^leave  me  !'* 

"And  why  cannot  you  do  as  I  wish  ?" 

"Because  I  have  made  a  solemn  promise 
Qavow — " 

''A  promise  to  do  wrong  !  Is  such  a 
Promise  binding  ? — Or  rather  is  it  not  a  mere 
«»bterfuge  ?" 

"  I  have  answered  you,"  said  Isabella,  with 
^e pride;  and  then,  almost  beside  herself 
^  the  whole  scene,  she  added  :  "  Torment 
"»« no  longer  I" 

Melville  started,  and  bit  his  lip,  made  a 
^t  movement,  as  if  he  were  going,  but 
^^  sat  still. 
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*'  Isabella/'  he  said  hurriedly,  and  with 
some  resentment,  "  you  can  have  but  oM 
reason  for  your  obstinate  silence,  when  ymi| 
know  what  terrible  consequences  it  involvcii 
You  can  have  nothing  to  gain  by  speakiBgk^j 
You  are  conscious  that  you  have  no  facb 
to  bear  out  the  assertions  you  make  of 
innocence." 

Melville's  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  b^ 
came  of  a  deep  crimson.  Isabella,  tioo, 
coloured  deeply. 

**Why,"  she  said,  "do  you  remain?  It 
is  cruel  and  unmanly  of  you  thus  wantoolj 
to  insult  me." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you.  I  spoke  to 
save  you,  if  I  could.  I  sought  to  furnish  yot 
with  every  motive  to  save  yourself.  If  yoo 
are  innocent,  what  ought  to  be  so  dear  to 
you  as  your  reputation  ?" 

"  My  word  and  my  duty." 

''  Duty  ! — ^Your  duty  !  It  is  a  strange  doty 
which  commands  a  young  woman  to  conteiDD 
the  counsels  of  her  best  friends  ; — ^to  sacrifice 
the  affection  of  all  who  loved  her, — and  to  *t 
at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  propriety !" 

**  Mr.  Melville,  do  you  wish  to  drive  me  to 
distraction !  Let  us  part  this  instant  ^* 
give  me  the  injuries  I  have  done  you.    I  ^ 
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your  kindness.  Bitterly — bitterly  do  I 
;ret  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  But 
is  impossible.  Oh,  farewell !'' 
Melville  rose  hastily,  and  seemed  as  if 
oat  to  go.  Suddenly  checking  himself,  to 
T  horror  and  surprise,  he  knelt  before  her. 
^  Isabella,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
om  emotion,  low  and  earnest,  but  from 
hich  all  displeasure  seemed  banished,  ''Ob, 
ttbella !  for  the  sake  of  your  own  happiness, 
ir  the  sake  of  your  future  peace,  for  your 
baracter,  for  your  family  and  your  friends, 
J  all  you  ought  to  love  or  revere,  by  the 
lemory  of  that  love  which  once  bound  us  to 
ach  other,  by  those  happy  days  which  have 
lassed  away  for  ever,  refuse  not  the  aid  of  a 
roe  friend— of  one  who  would  die  to  serve 
roa  from  ruin  and  disgrace.'' 

Isabella's  heart  was  torn  with  agony. 

"Leave  me,"  she  almost  screamed,   ''in 
Dsercy  leave  me,  if  you  would  not  see  me 
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"  Isabella  1"  he  exclaimed  passionately, 
"win  you  not  then  listen  to  me.  Isabella! 
ftr  God's  sake—" 

Isabella  could  at  first  only  make  a  sign  of 
^>^  despair.  Then,  making  a  violent 
^rt,  she  found  strength  to  repeat : 
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•'Go,  oh,  go r 

Melville  rose : 

''  I  leave  you  then,"  he  said,  with  mil 
sorrow  and  pride,  "  since  you  reject 
assistance,  since  you  despise  my  friend 
May  you  never  repent  of  your  dec 
Farewell !  May  you  he  happy  !"  So  m 
he  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

'' Happy  r'  murmured  the  miserable 
''  Happy  !"  A  strange  sensation  filled 
mind.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that  had  happ 
was  too  dreadful  to  be  true.  .  Was  it 
some  fearful  dream  from  which  she  si 
awake?  Her  reason  seemed  to  waver, 
pressed  her  burning  hand  across  her  ey< 
if  to  ascertain  her  own  identity,  and 
reaUty  of  all  around.  She  thought  she  1 
a  step  approaching.  The  idea  of  me 
any  one  was  terrible  to  her  feelings, 
could  not  hope  to  remain  alone  in  the  i 
where  she  now  was.  Rising,  she  left  it 
cipitately,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  di 
whither  she  went.  The  hall  door,  by  « 
chance,  was  standing  open.  The  cold 
blew  gratefully  upon  her  fevered  bi 
Seizing  a  bonnet  which  hung  upon  a ; 
she  rushed  wildly  out  of  doors. 

The  sky  was  of  a  clear,  cold  bluCi 
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d  was  dry,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
rees  were  still  leafless,  and  the  glare  of 
was  unsoftened  by  the  mild  green 
ms  of  a  more  advanced  season.  A  cold 
ing  wind  blew  from  the  north-east,  and 
ig  in  violent  gusts,  bent  the  tall,  old 
,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  level  with  the 
.  the  white  slender  birches,  and  the 
ful  willows.  The  branches  creaked  and 
aed,  and  the  wind  whistled  loud  and 
•  It  was  a  strange,  wild,  bright  day. 
ila  walked,  or  rather  ran,  towards  the 
L  Suddenly  she  was  obliged  to  stop, 
strength  failed  her — her  senses  appeared 
mder.  The  piercing  air  which,  at  first, 
been  so  pleasant  to  her  heated  frame, 
her  burning  eyeballs,  now  felt  intensely 
She  shivered  so  violently  that  she 
1  scarcely  stand.  She  was  obliged  to 
against  a  tree  for  support.  For  the  first 
she  began  to  think  that  she  was  ill  in 
as  well  as  in  mind.  The  idea  was  ter^ 
to  her ;  for  she  remembered  the  work 
th  yet  lay  before  her,  the  exertions  which 
IS  absolutely  necessary  to  make  before  the 
I  of  that  very  day.  She  felt  that  she 
t  not  be  ill ;  that  the  step  which  she  had 
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resolved  upon,  must  be  taken  at  all  hazs 
even  at  the  hazard  of  life  itself.  Re 
for  a  minute,  she  endeavoured  to  regain 
wonted  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
to  collect  and  arrange  her  scattered  » 
Making  a  strenuous  effort  to  nerve  her  i 
for  the  occasion,  she  determined  to  re 
home  immediately,  and  seek  to  obtain  i 
hours'  repose  before  she  met  her  father  ii 
evening. 

How  she  was  to  effect  this  meeting, 
another  source  of  perplexity.  Her  m 
ments,  she  did  not  doubt,  would  non 
watched.  She  feared  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  leave  the  house  in  secrecy, 
endeavoured,  however,  to  hope,  that  n 
the  time  arrived,  she  should  be  able  to  dc 
some  means  of  effecting  her  escape, 
then  set  out  to  walk  home ;  but  her  ti 
bling  limbs  would  scarcely  support  i 
Her  whole  frame  shook  so  violently  that 
was  hardly  able  to  advance  a  step.  She  i 
not  gone  many  paces  towards  the  boi 
when  her  progress  was  arrested  by  hen 
some  one  behind  her  pronounce  her  naBM 
a  loud  tone  of  voice.  She  turned  roundi  i 
to  her  amazement,    beheld  HewisoOi  ^ 
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t's  servant.  He  appeared  to  have 
ked  very  fast,  and  his  manner  was 
ried. 

'  Oh  9    ma'am !"    he   said,     quite   out   of 
Bth,    *^  I  thought  I  would  never  make  ye 
r  for  the  wind.    My  mistress  sent  me  to 
that  you  must  come  to  Bum  Cottage 
nediately — this  very  minute.'* 
'Your  mistress!''     cried  Isabella,  unable 
believe  that  she  heard  aright. 
'Yes,  ma'am.     Oh,  ma'am!  come  away, 
m  is  not  a  minute  to  put  off." 
'Not    a  minute.     What  has   happened? 
11  me  what  has  happened?" 
"  Indeed,  ma'am,  you  must  come.     I  do 
t  know.     I  cannot   say  exactly.     I    will 
Ipyou;    my  mistress  says  you  must  not 
le  a  minute." 

Isabella,  dreadfully  alarmed,  but  without 
tmng  another  word,  accepted  the  man's 
ustance,  and  accompanied  him  to  Burn 
rttage.  She  knew  not  what  to  conjecture ; 
It,  in  fact,  her  mind  was  so  completely 
onned  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  that 
le  was  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of 
fining  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  reaching  Bum  Cottage,  the  first  c 
Isabella  beheld  was  Mrs.  Melville  standi 
the  doorway.  The  sight  of  this  lady  app 
instantly  to  restore  to  Isabella  the  pow 
her  benumbed  faculties.  The  conscioa 
that  she  must  now  have  a  part  to  pei 
forced  her  to  make  an  extraordinary  e 
Her  courage  and  capability  seemed  to  ina 
with  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Thei 
tion  which  Isabella  had  entertained  for  '. 
Melville  had  always  been  mingled  wit 
degree  of  fear  ;  whilst  her  love  for  RoUo 
for  Mr.  Lorraine  had  ever  been  perfectly 
from  such  a  mixture.  It  may,  therefore,! 
strange  that  she  now  felt  much  less  drei 
the  prospect  of  an  interview  with  the  fon 
than  she  had  done  with  the  latter,  and 
such  was  now  the  case. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  was,  that 
loved  Mrs.  Melville  less ;  the  displeasori 
one  whom  we  deeply  love  is  more  formidi 
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he  wrath  of  a  multitude  who  are  to  us 
3ar.  Mrs.  Melville's  countenance  was 
but  full  of  grief.  Some  powerful 
Dn  seemed  to  lurk  beneath  her  calm  and 
led  exterior.  The  only  glance  which 
la  ventured  to  take  of  her  countenance 
insufficient  to  enable  her  to  ascertain 
ter  her  grief  was  mingled  with  compassion 
iger.  The  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
^er,     dispelled    all    doubt    upon    the 

5t. 

sabella/'  she  said  taking  her  hand,  and 
ig  the  astonished  girl  into  a  small  room 
at  handy  the  door  of  which  was  standing 
**  Isabella,  my  acquaintance  with  you 
LOW  been  of  some  duration.  I  believe 
D  be  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind, 
{  that  fortitude  which  resignation  to  the 
f  the  Almighty  alone  can  bestow.  My 
you  must  now  summon  both  to  your 
ad  may  God  help  you !  A  terrible  duty 
ves  upon  me,  but  I  must  not  shrink 
it.  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
rm  it  with  greater  gentleness  ;  but  time 
es  and  will  admit  of  no  delay.  Isabella, 
3U  prepared  for  the  worst  ?" 
^or  anything/'  she  could  with  difficulty 
Jate. 
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''  Then  may  that  Almighty  Father  wl 
sent  you  affliction  enable  you  to  be 
Prepare  yourself  to  see,  for  the  last  til 
this  world,  your  earthly  father  who  ii 
about  to  quit  it  for  ever." 

Isabella  seized  Mrs.  Melville's  am 
eyes  appeared  almost  ready  to  start  fron 
sockets,  and  she  exclaimed  wildly  and 
terrible  agitation : 

"  How — oh  !  for  mercy's  sake,  td 
how  this  has  happened  ?" 

Mrs.  Melville  replied : 

''  He  has  fallen  in  a  duel.  He  still 
but  I  dare  not  bid  you  hope." 

''  He  lives !  then  take  me  to  him  insta 

''  In  one  minute.  Your  uncle  is  now 
him.  He  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  h 
for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Johnstone 
already  been  with  him.  Dr.  Morton  al 
here." 

Mrs.  Melville  was  interrupted  by 
Lorraine.  He  pressed  his  niece  to  his  1 
and  saying:  "My  child,  this  is  a  tei 
scene  for  you,"  he  led  her  from  the  a 
ment.  Isabella  could  perceive,  even  ai 
her  own  distress,  that  her  uncle  had 
weeping. 

Captain  Lorraine  was  lying  upon  a 
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orted  by  pillows.    He  appeared  to  have 

greatly  agitated  ;  but  now  was  more 

;K>sed.     He  had  been  wounded  in  a  vital 

The   hemorrhage  had  been  stopped ; 

he  was  deadly  pale.   His  eyes  were  dim, 

the  chill  dews  of  death  stood  upon  his 

brow.    As  the  door  opened,    and  he 

eived  who  entered,  he  exclaimed  in   a 

le  but  distinct  voice :  '*  'Tis  she  at  last. 

be  praised !'' 

r.  Morton  and  Mr.  Johnstone  were 
Dg  on  either  side  of  the  bed.  The  latter 
i  to  make  way  for  the  daughter  of  the 
ig  man.  Isabella  seated  herself  by  her 
er,  took  his  hand  between  both  of  hers, 
»ed  her  lips  to  his,  and  wept  bitterly. 
KT  that  the  closing  scene  was  come,  all  his 
to,  and  frailties,  and  crimes — all  he  had 
sed  her  to  suflfer — were  forgotten.  She 
lembered  only  that  he  was  her  father,  and 
t  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 
'My  child,"  he  said,  *' are  you  weeping 
me?" 

"My  dear,  dear  father!  oh,  my  dear  father!" 
"Be  calm,  my  excellent  daughter,  and 
ten  to  me  now,  my  time  is  short.  Remain 
with  me,  friends,  if  I  may  call  you  so." 

VOL.    III.  Bl 
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Mr.  Johnstone  and  Dr.  Morton  remcm^ 
a  more  distant  part  of  the  room.  Mr.  Lon 
was  placed   opposite  his  niece ;  white 
Melville  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
He  spoke  again : 

''  Isabella,  I  have  principally  desired  I 
you,  that  I  might  ask  your  forgivenes 
all  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon  yo 
know,  that  for  me  you  have  sacrificed  al 
was  dear  to  you  upon  earth ;  your  fri 
your  happiness,  even  your  reputation.  E] 
perhaps,  your  mother,  I  have  injured 
so  deeply  as  yourself.  Oh,  Isabella !  di 
think  I  have  been  altogether  callous.  I 
incessantly  felt  that  remorse — that  ago 
mind  which  none  but  the  guilty  can 
feel.  In  vain,  have  I  striven  to  drown  it 
new  excesses,  the  still,  small  voice  i 
yet  be  heard.  Would  that  I  had  hac 
courage  to  attend  to  its  admonitions 
I  have  been  infatuated.  Isabella,  in 
pocket  of  my  coat  there  is  a  written  p 
It  is  for  you.  The  perusal,  I  know,  vrill 
you  pain ;  but  you  must  read  it  for  my  i 
and  now,  my  child,  do  you  forgive  me  V 

"  Forgive  you !     Oh,  my  dear  father 
know  I  do  !" 
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Giptain  Lorraine  turned  towards  his  brother. 
"Brother/*  he  said,  "  I  have  been  the 
nent  of  your  virtuous  and  otherwise  happy 

Do  you  forgive  me  ?" 
fr.  Lorraine  could  only,  in  expressive 
ice,  press  his  brother's  hand.  The  dying 
I  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Mel- 
.  His  voice  was  now  so  weak  that  it  was 
cely  audible  ;  but  the  listeners  held 
r  breath  to  catch  the  words  as  they  fell. 
Margaret  RoUo,"  he  said,  ''  do  you  for- 
me?" 

Irs.  Melville  raised  her  head.  She  was 
ping. 

God  is  my  witness,'*  she  said,  ''  William 
raine,  that  I  forgave  you  long,  long  ago." 
I  believe  vou.  Your  mind  was  ever 
le  and  good.  It  was  when  I  wished  to 
xy  you,  not  when  I  left  you,  that  I  injured 
most.  You  have  repaid  good  for  evil. 
1  have  loved  my  child — love  her  still.  She 
s  deserving  of  your  affection  as  her  father 
I  unworthy.  And  you,  my  brother,  I  need 
ask  you  to  be  a  father  to  my  fatherless 
d  ;  you  have  been  so  already.  You  have 
1  the  only  father  she  has  ever  known. 
I   will   find   your  reward  in   the  sincere 

M  2 
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affection  of  her  grateful  heart.  Oh,  my  ( 
cried  the  dying  man,  raising  his  handi 
in  the  act  of  supplication,  ''  bless  those 
thus  repay  me — make  them  happy,  w 
am  gone — bless  my  daughter  !" 

He  then  sank  back,  apparently  exbai 
After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  he  again  8] 
''  How  true  it  is  that  the  sting  of  dea 
sin !  I  feel  it  now.  God  be  merciful  t 
a  miserable  sinner  !  Mr.  Johnstone,  yoi 
that  even  for  such  as  I  am,  there  is  1 
Come  near  and  tell  me  so  again.  S 
one  word  of  comfort  and  peace,  for  my 
faints.  My  sins  rise  up  in  judgment  ag 
me  1"  Mr.  Johnstone  approached,  and  f 
beside  the  bed  of  the  repentant  sinner. 

''The  Son  of  God  has  died  for  siu 
even  for  the  greatest.  All  sins  shall  be 
given  unto  men  for  his  sake.  Even  at 
eleventh  hour,  he  will  not  refuse  those 
truly  repent.  It  is,  indeed,  deplorable  to 
ourselves  in  the  valley  of  the  shadoi 
death,  and  to  have  our  peace  yet  to  n 
with  our  Maker.  But  there  are  no  boi 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Remember  the  t 
on  the  cross.  Believe,  and  thou  shalt 
saved.    Pray  to  God  for  faith  and  repentai 
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be  will  give  you  that  spirit  which  sancti- 

and  comforteth.  He  is  omnipotent  to 
.  He  pitieth  us,  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children.  He  willeth  not,  that  any  should 
h  but  that  all  should  repent.  He  forgives 
or  trespasses,  if  we  forgive  those  who  have 
«du8." 

God  knows/'  said  Captain  Lorraine 
ly,  ^^  I  die  in  charity  with  all  men.  I 
\  been  my  own  greatest  enemy ;  but  there 
le  man,  who  has  deeply  injured  me — who 
at  last  taken  my  life.  From  the  bottom 
ny  heart,  I  forgive  him.    I  pray  to  God 

his  heart  may  be  changed.    Oh!  may 

Lord  be  merciful  unto  him  and  to  me! 

Johnstone,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  better 

All  will  soon  be  over.    I  thank  you 

Pray  with  me  now — pray  for  me." 
hey  all  knelt,  and    the    good    minister 
red  up  a  short  and  impressive  prayer  for 

soul  that  was  passing  away.  It  was  a 
imn  scene.  When  they  rose  again,  the 
Qtraance  of  the  dying  man  had  become 
re  serene.  His  lips  moved,  and  his  hands 
t  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  He 
Qed  his  eyes,  on  which  the  shadows  of 
th  were  fast  gathering,  towards  Isabella, 
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saying  in  a  voice  so  low  aod  weak,  tliat' 
nothing  but  the  perfect  silence  which  reigned 
around  would  have  allowed  it  to  be  audible.  - . 

''  My  daughter >  the  blessing  of  a  ijing 
man  be  upon  you !  My  beloved  child,  kt 
me  hear  the  sound  of  your  sweet  voice  onos- 
more  before  I  die." 

Isabella  rose,  took  her  father's  hand  be- 
tween both  of  hers,  imprinted  a  kiss  upofi 
his  damp  brow,  and  whispered  in  acceoli 
of  sorrow  and  affection : 

"  My  dearest  father,  may  God  support  yoat 
Oh !  let  us  trust  in  him,  my  dear,  dear  father !" 

Isabella  could  say  no  more ;  but  she  » 
mained  holding  his  hand  and  bending  anxiou^ 
over  him.  There  was  a  silence  of  soirt 
minutes'  duration.  The  hand  which  bcU 
Isabella's,  relaxed  its  grasp  and  fell.  Theie 
was  a  slight  convulsive  struggle,  and  aH 
was  over.  The  spirit  had  fled,  and  um^ 
remained,  save  the  senseless  dust.  IsAA 
threw  herself  passionately  upon  the  body  d 
the  dead.  No  one  prevented  her.  All  wa« 
for  the  moment  absorbed  by  their  own  feeliogi* 
Mr.  Lorraine  leant  upon  the  bed,  and  onfl^ 
mured,  whilst  he  wept :  "  My  brother,  nif 
dear  brother." 
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[rs.  Melyille  remained  sitting  where  she 
formerly  placed  herself,  her  face  buried 
ler  hands,  and  tears  streaming  between 
fingers.  Even  the  doctor  and  the  clergy- 
I,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  scenes  of 
ress,  could  not  restrain  similar  evidences 
ommiseration  and  sympathy.  The  silence 
ch  reigned  in  the  chamber  of  death  was 
;  broken  by  the  entrance  of  another 
Km.  It  was  RoUo  Melville. 
iter  the  interview  with  Isabella  related  in 
preceding  chapter,  he  had  quitted  Linn- 
d  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction.  Scarcely 
wing  whither  his  footsteps  led  him,  he 
wandered  about  ever  since  in  the  grounds 
jlencola,  chiefly  in  the  wild  rocky  glen, 
(Ugh  which  the  stream  flowed,  and  where 
seemed  to  know,  by  instinct  rather  than 
reflection,  that  there  was  the  smallest 
ace  of  being  required,  by  the  presence  of 
tber  person,  to  bridle  the  wild  agitation 
his  troubled  spirit.  At  last  he  found 
iself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bum  Cot- 
u  He  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his 
her  a  visit  every  morning.  The  usual 
r  was  now  long  past,  and  he  had  not 
seen    her.     He  had  now,   he  thought, 
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become  sufficiently  calm  for  her  compu 
He  knew  how  dear  his  society  was  to  1 
and  in  his  present  despair,  he  felt  thit 
friendship,  and  her  maternal  love,  were 
only  consolations.  There  was  an  omin 
stillness  about  Burn  Cottage.  As  he  ope 
the  door,  he  did  not,  as  usual,  hear 
mother's  voice.  She  was  so  well  acquaii 
with  his  step,  and  his  peculiar  manna 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  that  be 
he  had  time  to  make  his  appearance 
usually  received  the  customary  salutatioi 
"  Good  morning,  my  son." 

To-day,    however,    all    was    silent, 
looked  into  the  usual  sitting  parlour, 
was  untenanted,  and  the  fire  was  almost 
He  then  approached  his  mother's   slee] 
apartment,  and  tapped  at  the  door.    T 
was    no   answer.     He   entered,   and  fc 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  I  have 
cribed.     He  was  filled  with  amazement, 
for  some  seconds  stood  contemplating 
group  before  him.    His  mother  was  the 
who  perceived  him.     She  looked  up. 
face  was  bedewed  with  tears.     Her  son 
once  or   twice  within  his  recollection  i 
tears  in  her  eyes ;  but  he  had  never  be 
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KQ  her   weep   thus   unrestrainedly.     The 
ght,   however,    of   the  body    of  the    de- 
moi,  and  of  Isabella,  who  lay  apparently 
most  as  lifeless  as  the  souless  clay  upon 
Udi  she  pressed,  banished  every  other  idea. 
e  started  instinctively  forwards  to  where  she 
f.    An  exclamation  was  upon  his  lips.     His 
other  rose  hastily,  laid  a  detaining  hand 
lOQ  his  arm,  and  said  : 
"  Silence,  my  dear  son.    It  is  her  father !" 
"  Her  father  !"  he   exclaimed,   remaining 
otionless,  and  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Mr.  Lorraine  now  rose,  and  went  to  where 
i  niece  half  knelt  upon  the  floor — half  lay 
pon  the  bed. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "my  dear  Isabella, 
m  must  not  at  present  any  longer  give  way  to 
us  excessive  affliction."  Then  stooping,  he 
K)k  her  hand ;  but  she  remained  motionless. 
My  God !''  he  cried,  "  she  has  fainted, 
bctorr 

The  Doctor  approached.  He  raised  her  from 
^  position  in  which  she  was  placed.  Her 
fta  were  closed,  and  the  colour  of  her  face  was 
vrfectly  livid.  Dr.  Morton  looked  alarmed. 
"She  must  be  removed  immediately/*  he 
^d,  *'  to  another  apartment." 

M  3 
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As  if  she  had  been  a  child,  Rollo  Md^ 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
the  parlour,  where  she  was  laid  upon  &  i 
The  usual  remedies  were  administered, 
few  seconds  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  lo 
wildly  round. 

'•  Where  am  I  ?"  she  cried.  "  Wh 
you  all  look  at  me  so  ?  I  have  such  a 
here/'  she  continued,  touching  her  forel 
''  such  a  burning  pain.'' 

The  doctor  felt  her  pulse,  and  looki 
her  anxiously. 

''  She  must  be  taken  home  instantly 
said. 

"  Let  her  remain  here,"  said  Mrs.  Mel 
"  I  will  watch  over  her." 

''No,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  ''she  shal 
home,  if  Dr.  Morton  thinks  she  can  be  m 
with  safety." 

The  doctor  thought  she  might.  Mr.  J 
stone  then  offered  to  go  to  Linnwood, 
send  the  carriage  for  the  invalid.  He 
engaged  to  communicate  to  Mrs.  Lon 
the  sad  intelligence  of  what  had  justoccm 
and  to  prepare  her  for  the  illness  of 
niece. 

"  But  I  trust,"  he  added,  "  she  will  i 
be  well."    Dr.  Morion  shook  his  head. 
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"Tell  me   where   I   am,"    cried    Isabella 

laio;  '^and  what  are  all  those  things  that 

lee?" 

"You  are  with  your  friends,  my  dear  Isa- 

lla — ^with  your  own  uncle,  who  will  never 

sake  you.     You  are  amongst  those,  who 

e  you  dearly.'* 

*  Love  me  1     Oh,  no,  no.     No  one  loves 
now.     It  is  all  a  dream.     Once  I  dreamt 

ore  that  he  looked  at  me  kindly ;  but  that 
I  all  but  a  dream.  He  speaks  harshly  to  me 
3  all  the  rest.  Mother,  no  one  loves  me 
V  but  you.  You  smile  sweetly  upon  your 
Id.    Mother,  take  me  away.'* 

*  My  poor  child,"  said  her  uncle,  pressing 
hand  in  his,  and  looking  at  the  doctor, 

he  is  delirious  ?" 

'  She  is  in  a  high  fever,"  said  Dr.  Morton 

vely. 

The  doctor  spoke  the  truth.     The  various 

igaes  of  mind  and   body  which   she   had 

iergone  for  the  last  few  days,   combined 

h  a  cold,  from  which  she  had  been  suffering 

some  time,  had  preyed  upon  a  constitution 

eebled  by  grief.     The  sudden  and  terrible 

>ck  which  she  had  just  sustained,  the  over- 

iined  exertion,  mental  and  physical,  which 
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she  had  been  compelled  to  make,  had  com- 
pleted the  work  which  was  already  begoit 
With  despair   painted  on  his  countenantt, 
in  a  transport  of  the  most  passionate  gcirf, 
Rollo  Melville  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  presaet 
his  lips  to  her  burning  hand,  and  exclaimed 
in  words  which  seemed  to  be  rising  from  the 
agony  of  his  soul : 

''  I  have  killed  her !  My  God,  I  have 
kiUed  her  !'' 

Mrs.  Melville,  meanwhile,  was  busied  ia 
preparing  cloaks  and  shawls  to  wrap  round 
the  poor  invalid  during  her  ride  to  Linnwood. 
She  wept  no  longer.  Her  manner  was  com* 
posed,  and  she  uttered  no  words  of  grief; 
but  though  mute,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  thtt 
her  suffering  was  intense.  The  carriage  now 
arrived.  Isabella  was  enveloped  in  the 
wrappings,  and  lifted  into  it  by  her  unde  and 
the  doctor.  She  screamed  as  if  in  violokt 
pain. 

"  You  are  killing  me,"  she  cried,  "  I  shaD 
soon  be  dead  like — "  and  a  shudder  of  horror 
convulsed  her  weak  frame.  Her  uncle  Blip- 
ported  her  in  his  arms,  and  hung  over  her  in 
speechless  agony.    The  carriage  was  in  the 
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^QCi  and  fast  approaching  the  door  of  his 
m  house,  before  he  broke  the  silence. 
"Doctor,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
BDse  anxiety,  **  is  she  in  great  danger  ?" 
'There  is  always  great  danger  in  fever; 
as  long  as  life  lasts,  there  is  also  hope. 
B  Isabella's  strength  has,  I  fear,  been 
Kh  reduced.  She  must  have  been  ill  for 
e  days.  Measures  ought  to  have  been 
}ted  before  now.    The  sad  scene  which 

» 

lave  just  quitted  has,  I  fear,  together  with 
overwrought  state  of  her  feelings  for  some 
^  been  highly  injurious  to  her.  Things 
^  take  a  favourable  turn ;  and  may  God 
ind  our  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  a  life 
arvedly  dear  to  so  many !" 
fr.  Lorraine  derived  but  little  consolation 
n  the  speech  of  the  worthy  doctor. 
'Another  victim!"  he  murmured,  as  he 
9ve  to  place  her  head  in  a  more  comfort- 
« position.  **And  must  she  too  die! — so 
ong — so  good." 

^t  this  instant,  Isabella  opened  her  eyes, 
^senses  seemed  to  have  returned.     As  she 
!ther  uncle's  fond,  anxious  gaze,  a  faint, 
'lancholy  smile  parted  her  pale  lips. 
"Dear  uncle,"  she  murmured  softly,  and 
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sunk    again  into  a  state  of    complete    i 
haustion. 

They  were  now  at  home.  Mr.  Johnsto 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
Kirkholm,  where  business  demanded  his  ii 
mediate  presence.  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  in 
fit  of  violent  hysterics.  Sarah,  pale  wil 
grief  and  anxiety,  but  perfectly  compose 
was  administering  the  usual  remedies. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lorraine,  she  k 
her  mother  under  the  care  of  her  own  mak 
and  ran  to  attend  to  her  cousin.  She  wi 
shocked  at  the  deplorable  condition  in  whic 
she  found  her  ;  but  she  did  not  allow  hersd 
to  be  overcome  by  her  distress.  With  thi 
presence  of  mind,  which  good  sense  alon 
bestows,  she  made,  in  the  shortest  time  po» 
sible,  without  bustle  or  hurry,  every  arraog^ 
ment  for  the  reception  and  comfort  of  the 
invalid. 

She  listened  to  the  doctor,  and  understood 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  wished  to  te 
adopted  towards  Isabella.  She  gave  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  servants;  witfc 
care  and  tenderness,  undressed  her  helpto 
cousin,  and  saw  her  laid  in  a  comfortibk 
bed.     Finally,  she  strove  by  the  most  assi- 
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A  attempts,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
isive  affection,  to  mitigate  the  deep  afflic- 
in  which  her  father  was  plunged. 
My  good  child/'  he  said,  *'  I  have  still 
Thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  It 
me  good.'' 

irah,  so  lately  a  nonentity  in  the  house, 
led  now  to  have  become  the  main  spring 
he  whole  establishment.  So  much  was 
occupied  throughout  the  day  by  her 
srous  cares,  that  she  had  but  little  time 
idulge  in  the  selfishness  of  grief.  But  in 
lonely  watches  of  the  night,  as  she  sat 
:ary  and  unoccupied,  in  the  dimly-lighted 
-chamber  of  her  cousin,  when  no  active 
J  demanded  her  attention ;  when  no  sound 
ce  upon  the  stillness  of  night,  save  the 
:k  breathing,  and  low  restless  moans  of 
sufferer,  her  heart  sank,  as  she  thought  of 
that  had  happened,  and  of  the  fate  which 
bably  awaited  one  so  dear.  She  felt  all 
desolation  of  grief ;  and  in  the  silence  and 
kness  of  night,  when  there  was  no  eye  to 
»  she  bowed  her  head,  and  wept  long  and 
»rly.  And  yet  Sarah  was  not  without 
isolation.  She  trusted  in  the  goodness 
I  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Father,  who,  for 
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his  own  inscrutable  but  iDfinitely  wise  pa^ 
poses,  had  seen  fit  thus  to  afflict  herself  aa& 
those  she  loved.  She  prayed  that  in  the  ho!ird( 
sorrow,  she  might  be  upheld  by  His  spirit; 
and  she  thanked  Hinii  that  she  had  bedt 
permitted  to  be  an  instrument  of  comfort  tfti 
those  who  were  dear  to  her.  Thus  streDgtk-i 
ened  with  a  courageous  spirit  and  a  firo.- 
heart,  Sarah  set  herself  to  the  task  whi<^ 
awaited  her,  and  prepared  herself  to  sabmitf, 
with  fortitude,  to  the  decrees  of  Divine: 
Providence. 

Isabella  at  last  awoke.  Her  senses  wem^ 
evidently  wandering;  but  she  was  not  violenL 
She  called  frequently  for  something  to  drinki : 
and  swallowed  what  Sarah  brought,  ajqpi* 
rently  with  great  avidity.  Towards  momiofl 
she  again  fell  asleep. 

It  was  now  the  cold,  grey  twilight  Tta 
red  dawn,  which  seemed  to  betoken  a  stormy 
day,  began  to  appear  in  the  east.  Sank 
glided  gently  from  the  room  to  awake  btf 
mother,  and  her  mother's  maid,  who  wd* 
to  take  her  place  by  the  invalid,  whilst  she 
endeavoured  to  snatch  two  or  three  boon 
of  sleep.  Sarah  would  not  hear  of  a  nek 
nurse.     No  mercenary  hand,  she  was  deter- 
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mined,   should  render  to  her  cousin  those 

I,  which  love  alone  can  perform  with  the 

luidte  care  and  tenderness. 

As  Sarah  passed  along  the  passage  which 

to    her  mother's    apartment,    she    was 

[ttiiitled  on  perceiving  in  the  shadowy  twi- 

K^t,  a  tall  figure  rise  before  her.     She  had 

Ho  time    to    speculate   who,   or  what  this 

fmoQ  might  be.    A  hand  was  laid  upon  her 

Mnkf  and  a  deep  voice,  in  tremulous  tones, 

iiqoired: 

"How  is  she? — ^Tell  me — how  has  she 
:ttttedr 

It  was  Rollo  Melville. 

Sarah  replied  that  she  had  been  quiet 
during  the  night,  and  that  she  now  slept. 
She  then  inquired  how  long  Mr.  Melville  had 
Vtn  there. 

"  For  some  time,"  he  replied ;  **  I  have  not 

Vtn  in  bed  to-night ;  and  it  was  misery  to 

I  tU  alone  and  inactive.    I  came  here,  deter- 

t.   ^ned  to  wait  till  I  heard  you  stir,  that  I 

VUg^t  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 

Wbved    sufferer.      Would  that   there  were 

ttyihing  in  this  world  that  I  could  do  for 

Wl    But  I  detain  you,  dear  Sarah  ?" 

Sarah  was  moving,  when  she  was  again 
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stopped  by  Melville.  He  placed  somel 
in  her  hand.  It  was  the  miniature  like 
of  Isabella's  mother,  and  attached  to  it 
own  note.  It  had  dropped  from  her  < 
when  she  was  carried  fainting,  the  preo 
day,  between  the  two  rooms  at  Burn  Cot 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  bitteres 
morse,  yet  not  unaccompanied  by  a 
of  agonizing  pleasure,  that  he  beheld 
proof  of  her  still  enduring  love.  He 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  lose  one 
excellent  and  true,  without  an  opport 
of  showing  her  how  fully  she  was  apprec 
— how  fondly  she  was  beloved. 

"  Take  these,"  he  said  to  Sarah,  "  the 
hers.  I  give  them  to  you,  because  y(v 
her  best  friend." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  his  death- 
ly Isabella  was  desired  by  her  father  to 
d  a  paper  she  should  find  in  the  pocket 
his  coat.  For  reasons  of  my  own,  I  now 
sent  to  my  reader  the  contents  of 


CAPTAIN  Lorraine's  manuscript. 


*When  these  characters  meet  the  eye  of 

beloved  daughter,  the  hand  which  now 

ces   them  will  be   motionless   and  cold ; 

t  writer  will  be  where — the  wicked  cease 

ir  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

'*  I  write  not  now  to  extenuate  my  faults, 

to  prove  that  my  misfortunes  have  been 

vitable.    Too  well  do  I  perceive,  that  they 

re  been  but  the  natural  consequences  of 

folly  and  guilt.     I  write,  that  she  whom, 

the  solitude  and  silence  of  this  probably 

night  of  my  life,  I  feel  that  I'  love  with 

affisction  of  a  father,  may  not  think  me 
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worse  than  I  really  am.     The  near  prospect 
of  death  dissipates  every  illusion.     Alas !  my 
whole  life  has  been  an  illusion,  from  which  I 
have  but  now  awakened.   Should  it  be  sparedi 
I  firmly  trust  and  believe  that  the  remainder 
will  be  differently  spent,  from  that  which  ii 
now  beyond  recall.     Naturally,  I  think,  I  wai 
not  altogether  without  some  good  dispoa^ 
tions ;  but  my  whole  life  has  been  one  conne 
of  their  perversion.     In  no  single  instance  j 
can  my  conduct  serve  as  an  example ;  in  aU 
it  may  suffice  as  a  warning.    The  rocks  upon 
which  I  have  split  are — weakness  and  vanity. 
May  the  wreck  I  have  made,  teach  others  to 
avoid  those  fatal  shoals ! 

*'  My  brother  James  and  I  were  the  only 
children  of  our  parents.  There  is  the  difib- 
rence  of  one  year  in  our  ages.  My  father 
was  a  quiet,  sober,  respectable  man,  moch 
occupied  with  country  affairs,  and  attendioE 
no  farther  to  his  children  than  to  see  tbi 
they  were  provided  with  clothes  vii 
teachers.  The  rest  he  left  to  my  mother. 
My  mother — I  believe  she  loved  me ;  but  her 
love  has  been  my  ruin.  My  mother  in  her  | 
youth  had  been  a  great  beauty.  She  wait  ^ 
woman  of  a  narrow  understanding,  and  cod*    j 
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cted  heart.  She  owed  her  establish ment 
Sfe,  and  all  the  personal  consideration  she 
I  ever  enjoyed,  to  her  external  advantages. 
%,  therefore,  the  less  surprising  that  such 
idents  should  have  occupied  an  undue 
re  of  her  regard.  Nature  had  gifted  me 
1  many  of  those  qualities  which  she  prized 
bighly.  From  my  infancy,  she  showed 
me  an  improper,  and  in  a  mother,  cruel 
sinful  preference  over  my  less  gifted,  but 
more  truly  excellent  brother.  Even  in 
presence,  I  have  heard  her  lament  that  I 
not  the  eldest  bom ;  but  then  she  would 
'but  my  Willie  will  make  the  finest 
re  in  the  world  for  all  that.'  Every  person 

everything  around   me  contributed   to 
^  my  vanity  which  was  naturally  great. 
he  servants  paid  court  to  me  because  they 

it  pleased  their  mistress.  At  school, 
re,  so  frequently,  boys  are  taught  to  find 
r  own  level,  and  to  learn  the  fallacy  of 

opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  which  they 
s  acquired  at  home,  I  was  the  victim  of 
same  system  of  flattery.  It  was  a  country 
x>l|  and  my  brother  and  I  were  the  prin- 
il  scholars.  We  were  the  only  Laird's 
%  there,   so  that  we  were  in  a  manner 
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looked  up  to,  and  encouraged  to  cd'^*^ 
ourselves  superior  to  the  rest.  My  xO^^ 
was  never  weary  of  telling  us  how  mucli  fl^ 
genteel  we  were  than  the  others,  and  to  • 
sure  not  to  demean  ourselves  by  being  W 
intimate  with  any  of  them.  I  wished,  ta* 
ever,  to  be  popular,  and  whilst  in  secret  Iwi 
convinced  of  the  truth  of,  and  exulted  i 
what  she  said,  I  was  not  altogether  unmindf 
of  acquiring  the  good-will,  and  rousing  t 
admiration  of  my  companions.  In  the  lat 
aim  I  was  more  successful  than  in  the  form 
I  was  too  self-opinionated,  too  conceited,! 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  to  bi 
favourite.  My  brother  was  more  genen 
beloved ;  but  I  was  universally  allowed  to 
cleverer.  My  talents  were  of  that  descriptii 
most  obvious  to  superficial  observers.  I  i 
a  retentive  memory,  a  knack  of  seeming 
know  more  than  I  did,  great  fluencf 
speech,  and  a  plausible  way  of  express! 
myself.  I  had  none  of  that  awkward  sbyiK 
so  common  in  a  school-boy ;  I  early  disphf 
a  taste  for  poetry,  music  and  drawing, 
dancing  I  excelled. 

"  When    yet    very    young,    I    had  ^ 
and  appreciated  many  works  of  imaginaU 
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'^  are  seldom  attractive,  save  to  the 
***  cultivated  taste  of  riper  years.  In 
p  narrow  circle  of  country  acquaintance, 
^various  popular  accomplishments  gained 
^t  applause.  In  the  society  of  ladies,  I 
lis  an  especial  favourite.  My  mother  gloried 
I  what  she  believed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
er  fond  predictions.  By  almost  every  person 
was  more  highly  regarded  than  my  far 
perior  brother.     Had  he  not  had  the  best 

hearts,  he  must  have  hated  me.  But  he 
ver  did.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness 
irards  me  was  invariable.  Many  were  the 
"apes  from  which  he  saved  me.  Often  did 
rescue  me  from  impending  disgrace.  And 
too  loved  him,  loved  him  as  well  as  the 
taral  selfishness  of  my  heart,  and  the 
fishness  engendered  by  my  education, 
ndd  permit.  There  were  even  times  when 
spite  of  the  mists  which  vanity  cast  before 
J  eyes,  I  could  not  but  feel  a  suspicion,  that 

reality,  I  was  his  inferior.  I  could  not 
kderstand  the  force  of  that  principle,  which 
ade  him  support,  with  equanimity  and  even 
Kerfulness,  the  neglect  which,  in  comparison 
ith  me,  he  seemed  everywhere  to  meet. 
"I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  admire  his  con- 
^9  as  the  result  of  an  incomprehensible  great- 
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ness  of  mind,  or  to  despise  it,  as  procee 
from  a  pitiful  want  of  self-esteem.  My  ui 
standing  had  not  yet  convinced  me,  ai 
was  impossible  my  heart  could  have  ta 
me,  that  even  in  this  selfish  world — and  i 
can  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  wit! 
utter  coldness  and  selfishness  than  I  a 

m 

there  are  people  who  think  so  much  d 
comfort  of  others,  that  they  have  but  1 
leisure  to  think  of  their  own.  I  aimed 
at  comparative — my  brother  studied  to  a 
positive  excellence.  Thus,  he  was  i 
studious  in  reality  to  make  advances  thi 
appear  to  do  so ;  whilst  appearances  wei 
that  I  cared  for. 

''I  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  1 
generous ;  that  is  to  say,  I  gave  away  m 
without  seeming  to  care  about  it.  I 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  i 
which  I  expended,  rarely  failed  to  be  repl 
by  the  baneful  indulgence  of  my  mo 
But  of  praise  and  admiration,  of  those  tl 
which  I  really  prized,  I  was  as  avariciov 
the  miser  of  his  heaps  of  gold.  My  brol 
on  the  contrary,  ever  since  I  can  remen 
has  been  truly  generous.  Never,  wbei 
had  a  farthing  in  his  pocket,  did  I  era 
him  refuse    assistance  to   the  poor  or 
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eedy.  To  me,  also,  he  frequently  lent  that 
id  of  which  my  extravagance  often  made  me 
B  want.  Occasionally  he  remonstrated  with 
ne,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  to 
qpend  or  to  give  more  than  I  could  afford  was 
Bot  generosity,  hut  selfishness  and  injustice. 
[  accepted  his  kind  assistance:  hut  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  still  kinder  admonitions  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  My  hrother 
never  gave,  merely  hecause  before  others  he 
did  not  like  to  refuse.  He  possessed  that 
manly  independence  of  character  which  is, 
[  should  think,  the  concomitant  of  true 
generosity.  There  was  nothing  so  mean,  or 
10  foolish  that  the  fear  of  being  called  a 
coward  would  not  have  made  me  do  ;  my 
Imther  would  infinitely  rather  have  borne  the 
reproach  of  cowardice,  than  have  merited  his 
own  contempt  by  deserving  it. 

"  At  last  we  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  Col- 
lege. Here  I  did  not  doubt  that  my  abilities, 
of  which  I  ,had  been  encouraged  to  form  an 
extravagant  opinion,  would  enable  me  to 
^toy  off  all  the  honours.  Though  my  motives 
^ere  still  blamable,  my  ambition  had  now  taken 
^  more  legitimate  turn,  and  had  I  persevered, 
U  might  have  saved  me.    I  discovered,  that 

VOL.    III.  N 
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in  my  estimate  of  my  own  abilities,  or  a 
in  the  power  of  what  these  were  calcuh 
perform,  I  had  been  mistaken. 

**  At  College  there  were  many  at  least  ai 
as  I  was,  and  who  united  to  their  ^ents 
try  and  application.  At  first  I  determ 
strain  every  effort  to  avoid  defeat ;  bu 
not  possess  that  perseverance  so  necess 
the  achievement  of  every  great  obje 
without  which  genius  is  ever  useless,  if 
it  is  not  itself  an  essential  part  of  genius, 
very  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Edinbur| 
I  became  acquainted  with  Greorge  M; 
By  him  I  was  introduced  amongst  a 
gay,  dissolute  young  men,  whose  fa^ 
maxim  was  to  live  for  the  present,  and 
the  future  take  care  of  itself.  My  coi 
tional  powers,  my  talents  for  amusemei 
gaiety,  the  ingenuity  of  my  schemes  for 
and  diversions,  the  readiness  of  my  rej 
made  me  amongst  these  an  especial  fav 
I  was  flattered,  caressed  and  honoured 
that  free  converse  which  I  so  dearly  co 
Thus  it  was  that  I  became  seduced  fra 
path  of  study,  which  at  first  I  was  bent 
pursuing.  I  could  not  withstand  the  i 
reus    persuasions  and    devices    which 
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nployed  to  tempt  me  from  my  duty.  On 
le  one  hand  lay  a  long  season  of  evil  and 
df-denial,  ^^ith  an  issue  of  doubtful  success, 
ihich  at  the  best  could  ensure  but  the  admi- 
Ition  of  two  or  three  old  professors,  and  a  few 
iKignificant  students.  On  the  other,  lay  a 
fe  of  pleasure  and  indulgence,  with  the 
forld — ^the  world  of  fashion  for  my  theatre, 
ad  its  votaries  for  my  worshippers.  I  hesi- 
ited  no  longer.  My  choice  was  made. 
"  •  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,*  said  I. 
Ia8 !  how  long  and  how  bitter  it  has  seemed. 
learnt  now  to  believe,  and  I  was  frequently 
eard  to  declare  that  application  and  industry 
^ere  for  dull,  plodding  natures  alone,  and  not 
V  the  youth  of  genius.  This  sentiment  was 
radly  echoed,  and  applauded  by  all  my  com- 
lanions.  They  scrupled  not  to  tell  me,  and  I 
mdeavoured  to  believe  that,  had  I  condescended 
:o  enter  the  hsts,  those  prizes  which  I  now 
law  borne  off  by  others  must  infallibly  have 
been  mine.  At  the  class  rooms,  I  was  now 
larely  to  be  seen.  At  balls,  concerts,  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  theatre,  I  was  a  constant  and  a 
^deome  visitor.  Even  at  that  period,  I  was 
*<Mnetime8  to  be  found  at  a  gaming-house.  At 
the  close  of  the  College  session,  you  may  well 

N  2 
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believe  I  could  not  procure  a  certificate.  BulU) 
this  I  was  now  indifferent.  I  did  not  intend  to 
belong  to  a  learned  profession  ;  of  whatooufr 
quence,  therefore,  was  the  musty  certificate  tl 
me '?  Not  that  you  are  to  believe  that  I  trai  N 
hardened  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  com- 
punctious visitings.  But  the  low  voice  d 
conscience  was  stifled  amid  the  noisy  soandi 
of  revelry. 

*'  I  would  not  Usten  to  the  kind  reproof  and 
excellent  advice  of  my  brother.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  winter's  career  at  College,  if  not 
with  eclat,  at  least  with  honour.  He  had  not 
failed  to  meet,  alike  from  professors  and  com- 
panions, with  that  esteem  and  respect  which 
his  conduct  had  invariably  merited.  It  ivn 
now  necessary,  as  I  was  not  the  elder  brother, 
that  I  should  choose  a  profession.  I  denred 
to  enter  the  army.  My  father  endeavoured  to 
combat  my  wishes  ;  but  my  mother  zeahmilf 
seconded  them.  My  father  was,  at  last,  oUige' 
to  yield.  Shortly  after  I  entered  upon  mj 
new  profession,  my  mother  died.  She  did  not 
live  to  behold  the  completion  of  that  tti^ 
which  she  had  certainly  helped  to  begin.  I 
thank  God  that  she  was  spared  this  afflictioD, 
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'^irtiatever  her  faults  may  have  been,  she 
Mainly  loved  me  deeply. 

*'The  first  too  or  three  years  of  my  military 
fete  were  spent  in  various  towns  of  the 
Bited  Kngdom — chiefly  in  Ireland.  My  life, 
tring  this  period,  was  idle  and  dissipated,  but 
Was  not  much  more  so  than  that  of  many 
icr  of  my  brother  officers.  I  was  not  yet 
lie  irreclaimable.  After  having  been  in 
intry-quarters  for  some  time  in  a  remote 
It  of  Ireland,  it  was  a  most  welcome  change 

me  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  I  was 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Here  I  met 
my  of  my  old  associates.  Some  of  them 
d  settled  down  into  quiet,  respectable  young 
sn;  others  had  not  belied  the  promise  of 
eir  youth.  At  first,  I  scarcely  knew  whether 
dass  Mr.  George  Mackain,  with  whom  I  re- 
rwed  my  former  intimacy,  among  the  former 
'  the  latter.  Mackain  possessed  a  small 
itrimony,  which  was,  however,  insufficient 
ir  his  maintenance  in  the  sphere  of  life  in 
hich  his  birth  entitled  him  to  move.  Osten- 
ibly,  his  capital  was  employed  in  mercantile 
peculations,  in  which  the  world  were  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  generally  successful: 
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But,  in  truth,  very  few  knew  how  he  employed 
either  his  time  or  his  money.  It  was  not 
long  ere  I  became  partly  enlightened.  I  huA 
always  been  fond  of  play.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  Mackain,  professing  for  me  as  he  did  tbe 
greatest  friendship,  to  entice  me  to  the  gaming- 
house. In  every  kind  of  dissipation  I  blin^ 
allowed  myself  to  be  hurried. 

''  I  have  never  been  an  habitual  drunkard, 
but  there  where  times  when,   to  drown  the 
reproaches  of  my  conscience,  I  fell  under  die 
dominion  of  what  I  have  always  considered 
the  most  degrading  of  all   vices.     Oh! the, 
feeling  of  humiliation,  the  utter  self-contempt 
experienced  by  the  sobered  wretch,  none  can 
imagine  who  have  not  felt !     I  could  not  hate 
believed,  unless  I  had  seen  and  known,  that 
there    are    some    dead    to   every  feeling  rf 
humanity,    so    utterly    brutalized  as  to  be 
without  shame  and  remorse.  These  I  need 
sometimes  to  envy.     The  tenderness  of  coa* 
science  which   I  then  regarded  as  a  cnM 
I  ought  to    have    found    a  great  and  ne* 
deserved   blessing.      Perhaps   I    am  donUf 
responsible. 

"Whilst  in  Scotland,  I  paid  a  visit  of aft^ 
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to  my  brother  at  Linnwood.  My  father 
ow  dead.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
ing  his  wife  to  the  grave.  Shortly 
my  return  to  town,  I  was  presented 
dr.  Melville  to  the  beautiful  and 
Margaret  RoUo.  That  she  was  the 
nable  belle  of  the  day,  was  of  itself  a 
ent  reason  to  induce  me  to  court  her 
r.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  be  in 
Elollo's  society  and  remain  insensible  to 
it,  beauty,  and  singular  charms  of  every 
ption.  I  was  completely  fascinated, 
ularly  as  I  perceived,  what  indeed  she 
lo  pains  to  conceal,  that  my  society  was 
im  being  indifferent  to  her. 
Ir.  Melville,  I  fancied,  also  admired  and 
her.  She,  I  saw,  had  a  regard  for  him. 
ranity  engaged  me  to  endeavour  to 
e  in  her  eyes  this  gentleman  whom  I 
)t  like,  and  who,  I  felt  an  inward  con- 
D,  had  penetrated  my  real  character.  It 
Iso  currently  believed  that  Miss  RoUo 
[  have  a  handsome  fortune.  Thus 
led  by  interest,  ambition,  vanity,  love, 
ery  motive  which  commonly  enters  into 
I  of  the  kind,  I  paid  Miss  Rollo  the 
assiduous  attention.    I  still  cultivated 
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my  literary  taste,  I  was  young,  gallant  and 
gay,  and  I  could  appreciate  the  powers,  and 
understand  the  romantic  designs,  and  unhack-  j 
neyed  aspirations  of  her  original  and  generooi 
mind.  Inexperienced,  artless,  generous,  she 
was  above  suspicion,  and  careless  of  that 
simulation  of  indifference  so  pardonable,  nxf 
so  proper  in  her  sex.  In  those  she  loved, 
and  with  her  to  admire  or  to  approve  was  to 
love,  she  beheld  only  the  reflex  of  her  own 
pure  soul.  I  could  not  avoid  perceiving  that 
she  preferred  me  to  every  other  man — honour  ^ 
as  well  as  inclination  I  thought  bound  me  to 
her. 

"I  was  flattered  by  the  love  of  one  » 
universally  admired,  and  whom,  not  withoot 
justice,  I  considered  peerless.  I  was  pleased 
to  bear  off  the  prize  from  so  many  competitors, 
my  superiors  in  wealth  and  consequence.  I 
loved  Margaret  RoUo,  with  all  my  selfishness, 
I  loved  her  passionately.  Not  to  have  done  so, 
I  must  have  been  something  less  than  human. 
For  her  sake,  I  did  not  doubt  that  reformation 
would  be  easy.  I  proposed  and  was  accepted. 
I  Was  somewhat  startled  to  find  that  my  bride 
possessed  nothing  of  the  world's  gear ;  but  I 
had  now  advanced    too  far  to  be  able  to 
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toct.  Moreover,  my  love,  which  daily 
creased,  precluded  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
•dbility.  I  told  her,  however,  that  I  feared 
e  would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  herself 
80  narrow  an  income.  My  dear  brother, 
n  as  ever,  the  best  and  kindest  of  human 
[|g8,  desirous  of  seeing  me  happy,  and  be- 
ing that  the  step  I  was  about  to  take  would 
ny  salvation,  offered  to  settle  upon  us  a 
dderable  sum.  Margaret,  generous  as 
self,  and  with  that  firm  belief  in  the 
isure  of  generosity,  which  none  but  the 
y  generous  ever  experience,  was  charmed 
I  his  offer,  and  without  hesitation 
ipted  it. 

*  It  was  exactly,'  she  said,  *  what  might 
B  been  expected  from  my  brother,  and 
it  she  was  sure,  in  his  situation,  1  should 
e  done.'  Since  that  period  I  am  aware 
:,  though  generous  herself  as  formerly, 
I.  Melville  has  become  less  willing  to  lay 
idf  under  an  obligation.  Probably  she 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  world, 
perhaps,  she  was  then  so  much  engrossed 
one  object,  that  she  would  allow  of  no 
tacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
bes.    All  was  now  settled.    The  very  time 

N  3 
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for  our  marriage  was  fixed,  the  payment  o 
some  debts  of  honour,  which  I  had  incoiR 
previously  to  my  engagement,  now  began 
press  heavily  upon  me.  I  had  reckoned  vif 
being  able  to  liquidate  them  with  part  of  i 
wife's  fortune. 

"  This  prospect  was  now  disappointed,  i 
though  their  amount  was  not  great,  I  co 
not  think  of  any  expedient  to  free  myself  fi 
them.  To  my  brother,  who  had  aire 
done  so  much  for  me,  I  could  not  ap 
Rather  ten  thousand  times  would  I  have 
off  my  right  hand  than  have  allowed  the 
of  my  folly  and  shame  to  reach  the  ean 
my  bride  or  her  father.  In  this  dilemm 
applied  to  Mackain,  whom  I  knew  to  hai 
brain  fertile  in  expedients.  In  the  present  c 
however,  he  pretended  at  first  to  be  o 
pletely  at  fault.  We  were  in  the  street, 
we  passed  the  door  of  the  hell  which  1 1 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  stop] 
suddenly,  and  exclaimed  as  if  struck  by 
happy  thought. 

"  *  Suppose  you   step  in,   and  try  dool 
or  quits  ?' 

*'  I  drew  back  in  horror.     He  laughed. 

" '  You  cannot  marry  the  lady  as  it  ^ 
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»ou  cannot  be  worse  off,  and  you  may  be 
Iwter.  Upon  my  word  I  can  think  of  no- 
UuDgelse.' 

M  still  hesitated. 

"'You  can  go  in  and  try  your  luck,  af 
oy  rate,'  he  said.  '  If  you  lose,  you  need 
ot  go  on.  You  have  not  played  for  some 
me.  I'd  bet  what  you  like,  your  luck  has 
iken  a  turn/ 

''Thus  I  was  again  seduced.  At  first  I 
as  successful.  Trusting  then  to  the  reahza- 
on  of  Mackain's  prediction,  I  staked  the 
hole  amount  of  my  debt  and — lost !  Mad- 
ened  by  my  loss,  I  doubled  my  stakes,  and 
^88  again  unsuccessful.  In  desperation  I 
ashed  to  Mackain's  lodgings,  where  for  some 
ime  I  had  had  a  room.  He  followed  me,  and 
rrived  in  time  to  prevent  me  swallowing  a 
>otde  of  laudanum.  He  snatched  it  from  my 
i^ds,  and  exclaimed : 

**  *  The  devil ! — are  you  mad  ?  I  did  not 
Itok  you  were  so  chicken-hearted.' 

*'  *  What  would  you  have  me  do  V  I  said, 
'^inewhat  sobered, 

''  He  laughed  in  a  manner  that  made  my 
lood  boil ;  but  I  knew  that  I  was  in  his 
^wer,  and  I  only  reiterated  my  question. 
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*' '  Do  !*  he  repeated,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
must  do/ 

"  He  then  communicated  to  me  his  p^*^- 
I  recoiled  from  it  with  horror.  Marga^ 
RoUo  had  a  sort  of  humble  friend,  a  &» 
whom  I  detested.  The  fear  of  wountog 
Margaret's  feelings  had  alone  kept  me  from 
making  her  acquainted  with  her  real  cha- 
racter. This  girl  had  money,  and  Mackain 
now  proposed,  as  the  only  means  to  extri- 
cate myself  from  my  present  difficulties,  that 
I  should  marry  her. 

**At    first  I   rejected    this   proposal  with 
horror.      Mackain  inquired   drily,   if  I  had 
a  better  plan  to  propose.     I  was  in  despair. 
The  whole  of  that  miserable  night,  be  did  not 
cease,  by  every  argument  in  his  power,  to 
urge  me  to  accede  to  his  scheme.     He  repr^ 
sented  to  me  that  my  debts  must  be  paid, 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  they  could  be 
concealed  from   Miss    RoUo.     My  marriage 
with  her  was  now  totally  out  of  the  question. 
As  it  was  impossible  I  could  marry  for  love, 
and  he  said  this  with  a  sneer,  the  next  best 
thing  I  could  do,  was  to  marry  for  money- 
I  writhed  under  the  agony  of  my  feeling** 
but  before  the  morning,  I  had  almost  gi^ 
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^^mise  to  do  as  he  wished.    He  took 
^  of  me,  saying  : 

Nobody  but  a  fool,  with  your  figure  and 
Vfiplishments,  would  ever  have  dreamed 
Growing  himself  away  upon  a  girl  with- 
a  farthing.  And  as  for  the  beautiful 
Sollo,  she  is  almost  as  silly  as  you  are. 
nd  upon  it,  the  time  will  come  when  she 
bank  Heaven  that  you  forsook  her.' 
bu  have  already  guessed  how  I  acted, 
ffairs  would  admit  of  no  delay.     Each 

feared   must  betray   me  to   Margaret 

It    was    no    difficult    task    to   gain 

rine  Hughes.     In  spite  of  my  ill-dis- 

1  dislike  and   contempt,   she   accepted 

roposals  with  eagerness.     To  her  little, 

mind,  it  seemed  a  great  triumph  to 
)fr  the  lover  of  her  beautiful,  admired, 
lenerous  friend.  How  I  loathed  her ! 
bow   I   loathed   myself!      God    knows 

was  the  most  contemptible.  My  debts 
paid,  and  I  was  sunk  for  ever  in  my 
Dpinion,    and    in   that   of   all  men    of 

r. 

or  some  time  my  brother  even  dropped 

)mmunication  with  me.     My  wife  and 

to  Paris.     Here,  we  rushed  recklessly 
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upon  a  career  of  extravagance  and  du 
tion.  Happy  such  a  union  could  no 
That  we  should  love  each  other  was  ii 
sible.  Catherine  knew — had  known  all  8 
that  I  loved  another.  My  affection,  I 
fore,  she  could  not  expect.  I  was  not, 
ever,  personally  unkind  to  the  accompl 
my  folly  and  crime.  I  treated  her  wi 
much  respect  as  I  could  assume  towardi 
so  void  of  all  self-respect. 

''  Five  months  after  the  commence 
of  our  ill-assorted  union,  Catherine  e 
with  a  young  Frenchman.  Though  thi 
of  such  a  wife  was  not  to  be  lament 
deep  wound  was  inflicted  upon  my  vanit] 
pride.  I  challenged  her  seducer,  and  rev( 
my  honour  by  wounding  him  severely.  T 
God,  he  recovered !  I  have  not  to  answc 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature 
private  quarrel.  Nor  will  I  ever  incur 
heavy  guilt.  To-morrow,  I  am  to 
Mackain ;  but  I  take  Heaven  to  witness, 
I  will  not  injure  a  hair  of  his  head. 

**  Catherine's  fortune  was  now  all  g 
Nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to  have  reoo 
to  the  active  duties  of  my  professioD. 
returned   to  England,    and  exchanged 
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tier  regiment,  which  after  being  abroad 
k  few  years,  was  for  some  time  quartered 
Irighton.  I  now  approach  that  period 
y  life,  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  now  the 
:  painful  to  review.  My  narrative  shall 
i  brief  as  I  can  make  it. 
Here  it  was  that  I  met  your  mother.  She 
the  most  beautiful  and  gentle  little  crea- 

I  ever  beheld — as  beautiful  as  Margaret 
o,  but  very  unlike  her  in  mind  as  well 
Q  person.  And  yet  in  noble  principles, 
enerosity,  in  sincerity,  she  was  the  same. 

she  was  quite  without  that  eccentricity 
zh  was  at  once  Margaret's  charm,  and  her 
ct  In  her  character  she  was  more  gentle, 
e  diffident,  more  feminine ;  but  less  in- 
endent,    less    enquiring,    less    romantic. 

was  more  like  an  exiled  angel,  than  a 
d  of  dust,  and  an  heir  of  sin.     But  I  need 

describe  your  mother ;  you  know  her, 
Qgh  you  could  not  know,  as  I  did,   all 

goodness,  and  all  her  forbearance.  I 
ily  believe  it  never  was  equalled  in  this 
Id,  except,  perhaps,  by  your  own.  Though 
I  are  not,  generally  speaking,  like  her 
ier  in  mind  or  in  person,  in  those  charac- 
sties  the  resemblance  you  bear    to   her 
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is  perfect.     Your  mother  was  aware  of  ^1 
former  marriage,   but  of  the  circumstance 
attending  it,  she  was  of  course  ignorant.  ^<^ 
one  where  we  then  were  was  able  to  enli^tea 
her ;  and  after  our  marriage,  no  one  of  cowK 
could  have  had  the  crueltv  to  do  so.    Imme- 
diately  after  the  announcement  of  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Osthwaite,  my  brother  wrote  to  con- 
gratulate me,  and  to  invite  me  to  bring  my 
bride  to  Linnwood,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  us  both  to  his  vnllt, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  mine.    This 
letter  also  informed  me,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melville  had  gone  abroad,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-health  of  the  former. 

''Immediately  after  our  marriage,  which 
was  celebrated  at  York,  we  set  oflF  for  Scot- 
land. We  were  received  with  every  imagina* 
ble  demonstration  of  kindness.  Your  mother 
was  delighted  with  the  country,  with  the 
people,  with  my  brother,  and  with  Linnwood. 
Burn  Cottage  was  then  the  property  of  Sir 

Thomas ,  and  was  at  that  time  without 

a  tenant.  Your  mother  was  charmed  with 
its  romantic  situation,  and  I  acceded  to  her 
wish  of  taking  it  for  a  year.  To  have  a  lease 
of  it  was  out  of  the  question ;  as  I  felt,  that 
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he  Melvilles  returned,  to  remain  in  the 
[iiboiirbood  was  impossible. 
Isabella,  my  child,  would  that  the  suc- 
ing  years  of  my  life  might  remain  for 
in  oblivion ! — ^but  they  cannot.  Now 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  me.  The 
s  of  the  past  will  be  heard.  They  seem 
sdict  a  future  which  I  shudder  to  dwell 

Your  mother  encouraged  me  to  go  to 
lurgh  —  encouraged  me  to  do  every- 
that  she  thought  likely  to  promote  my 
aess.  Spare  me  a  relation  of  the  steps 
lich  I  descended  deeper  and  deeper  into 
lyss  of  sin. 

[ackain  had  left  Edinburgh,  so  that  he 
lo  longer  my  leader  in  the  career   of 

I  did  not,  however,  want  for  leaders. 
of  my  former  associates  still  remained  ; 
nany,  who  had  before  been  careless, 
ed  every  effort  to  entangle  me,  because 
now  a  pigeon  worthy  of  being  plucked. 
B  were  of  themselves  a  greater  temptation. 
J  hundred  pounds  were  nothing  to  me. 
d,  indeed,  is  the  bondage  of  sin ;  galling 
»ke  to  the  pitiful  slave  who  groans  under 
pression,  and  yet  has  not  courage  to  be 

Crabbe,    that   great    master    of   the 
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human  heart,  has  described  the  state  of  m^  i^  \ 
ings,  in  lines  which,  though  I  have  only  obgs 
read  them,  have  yet,  from  their  peculiar  fotct 
and  terrible  truthfulness,  been  engraved  u^ti 
my  memory  for  ever.     If  you  have  forgottca 
them,  I  write  them  for  you  now.    I  cannot 
better  convey  to  you  an   adequate  idea  of 
the  state  of  my  mind,   and  the  motives  of 
my  actions; — if,   indeed,   my  actions  codi 
be  said  to  have  motives. 


'  Oh,  how  sharp  the  pain. 
Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain. 
To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went ; 
To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 
To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not  repent! 


I' 


'*  To  this,  I  can  add  nothing. 

"  Your    mother,    after    having  for  yean 
borne    my  folly  and    ingratitude    with  tk 
patience  of  a  martyr,    for  the  sake  of  htf 
children's   happiness — nay,   for  the  sake  of  j 
their  safety,   temporal  and  eternal — ^in  cofr  j 
junction   with  my  brother,   was  under  the  1 
necessity  of  forcing  me  to  consent  to  a  8^ 
ration.     The  terms   of  our  agreement  J* 
already  know  ;  they,  therefore,  do  not  reqp^ 
to  be  recapitulated. 
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1  leaving  my  native  land,  I  directed  my 
towards  America.  In  New  York,  I 
acountered  Mackain.  I  had  heard  in 
d  that  his  speculative  genius  had  led 
the  New  World.  1  guessed  the  true 
)f  his  expatriation,  and  I  was  not 
n.  1  found  that,  shielded  by  the 
»f  another,  who  was  the  ostensible 
Mackain  was  the  actual  proprietor 
mbling-house  of  extensive  resort.  I 
w  become  an  inveterate  gamester, 
^e  of  gaming  was  with  me  a  frenzy ; 
m  which  I  would  have  sacrificed  my 
satisfy,  whilst  -every  successive  indul- 
)nly  fed  the  fever  which  maddened 
n,  and  consumed  my  soul. 
he  summer,  Mackain  and  his  myrmi- 
ade  tours  into  the  provinces,  visiting 
lote  watering-places,  and  penetrating 
I  lawless  regions  of  Mississippi,  Mis- 
nd  Arkansas.  The  suspicions  I  had 
le  time  entertained,  concerning  the 
98  which  regulated  Mackain's  actions, 
m  fully  confirmed.  He  was  engaged 
most  nefarious  transactions;  and  to- 
irestrained  even  by  the  gamester's 
honour.     He  was,  in  short,  a  regular 
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swindler  and  blackleg,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  devil's  agents  who  traffic  for 
the  souls  of  men  ;  and  in  that  land  of  slavery, 
purchase  slaves  for  Satan. 

''  Lost,  degraded,  as  I  was,  I  shrank  with 
horror  from  such  companionship,  and  deter- 
mined to  flee  from  its  contamination.  This, 
however,  I  found  that  I  could  not  do.  I 
never  was  deficient  in  personal  courage— that 
courage  which  enables  a  man  to  face  -undis- 
mayed a  bull  or  a  battery,  and  which  is  often 
allied  with  the  greatest  degree  of  mental 
pusillanimity.  I  could,  therefore,  set  at  de- 
fiance the  menaces,  bowie  knives,  and  pistob 
of  the  desperadoes,  who,  in  general,  composed 
the  gang;  but  Mackain  had  other  weapons 
of  attack  which  I  could  not  easily  parry- 
ties  upon  me  which  I  could  not  so  easily 
break.  I  have  often  wondered  by  what  means  i 
this  man  acquired  that  ascendancy  over  me, 
which  from  the  time  of  our  early  acquaintan- 
ship  had  been  constantly  upon  the  increase. 
I  neither  liked  nor  esteemed  him,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  be  friendship.  In  inteDeet 
I  knew  myself  to  be  his  superior.  His  io* 
fluence  must  have  been  the  result  of  that 
power  by  which  a   strong  mind  is  enahbd 
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id  to  its  purposes  the  will  of  a  weaker, 
when  the  weaker  possesses  the  more 
1  and  comprehensive  understanding. 
[  did  not,  however,  become  a  regular 
ber  of  his  infamous  gang.  I  abso- 
j^  refused  to  participate  actively  in  their 
8  of  villany.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
isinuate  that  my  conduct  was  in  reality 
h  less  guilty.  My  part  was  a  passive 
I  was  not  required  to  cheat.  I  was 
required  to  look  on,  and  let  others  do  so 
impunity.  I  frequented  balls  and  public 
es  at  the  towns  and  watering  places  in 
^h  we  took  up  our  abode,  and  my  manners 
appearance  were  serviceable  to  the  com- 
f  to  which  1  belonged.  For  this  I  was 
^ed  a  share  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The 
les  of  which  my  present  way  of  living  now 
le  me  a  witness,  and  in  which,  indeed,  I 
often  an  actor,  were  such  as  humanity 
dders  even  to  contemplate.  I  say  hu- 
lity,  for  the  words,  actions,  and  fearful 
&ions  of  these  wretches  were  rather  those 
fiends  incarnate,  than  of  human  beings 
owed  with  the  sentiments  of  men. 
'  It  is  not  without  reason  that  a  gambling- 
tse  has  been  denominated — a  Hell.    There 
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is  scarcely  a  crime  which  I  have  n^*  ^^ 
originate  in  these  abodes  of  wick^^ 
There  is  scarcely  an  evil  passion  wbicn  1 
have  not  there  beheld  in  undisguised  hidcouS' 
ness.  Remorse,  despair,  envy,  hatred,  ^ 
venge,  found  all  their  prototypes.  But  thcae 
were  but  the  natural  effects  of  the  mo^ 
odious  of  vices  upon  those  whom  it  l»i 
enslaved.  The  masters,  as  I  may  call  them, 
those  arch-fiends,  who  like  their  great  fathcar, 
the  original  tempter,  devised,  planned,  and 
executed  the  schemes  which  issued  in  sodi 
horrors,  displayed  in  their  midnight  Pande- 
monium those  diabolical  passions — passiotf 
which  proposed  the  commission  of  erS 
as  the  sole  source  of  satisfaction.  I  do  not 
say  that  Mackain  was  altogether  so  de* 
praved  as  these.  He  was  thoroughly  calloos, 
and  was  daunted  at  nothing  which  appeared 
likely  to  promote  his  ends ;  but  I  do  d<< 
think  he  committed  crimes  merely  for  the 
sake  of  committing  them. 

•*The  mental  agony  I  now  endored  wtf 
sometimes  almost  too  great  to  be  bofO^ 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  should  quit  this  in^ 
mous  mode  of  life,  and  beg  or  die  rather  tha^ 
support  it  longer.  At  other  times  I  envied  th« 
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led  conscience  of  my  associates,  and 
at  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of 
I  could  not  divest  myself,  rendered  me 
38  more  accountable  than  they  were, 
at  again  my  irresolution  proved  a  barrier 
exercise  of  my  will.  I  had  neither  the 
lOod  to  be  a  complete  knave,  nor  the 
;e  to  become  an  honest  man.  I  shrank 
thought  of  encountering  the  obloquy 
my  conduct  so  justly  merited.  When 
;ar's  campaign  was  ended,  and  we  had 
ed  to  New  York,  I  took,  however,  an 
unity  of  telling  Mackain  that  he  must 
some  other  employment  for  me  for 
icceeding  summer,  as  no  power  upon 
should  induce  me  to  spend  such  another. 
}lied  that  there  was  but  one  condition 

• 

which  he  would  consent  to  dispense 
my    services.      I   answered  that  there 

0  proposal  he  could  make  to  which  I 

1  not  accede.  I  was  startled,  however, 
he  disclosed  his  scheme.  It  was  to 
I  from  my  wife  a  certain  sum  of  ready 
jT,  of  which  he  was  then  in  immediate 

I  was  also  to  bind  myself  to  obtain 
you,  when  my  wife  should  be  no  more, 
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and  you  should  be  the  legal  mistress  of  yov 
fortune,  large  sums,  the  amount  of  which  ^ 
did  not  specify.     To  this  I  answered  that  my 
feelings  of  shame  could  not   permit  me  to 
beg  another  farthing  from  my  wife,  and  thit 
I  could  not  consent  to  reduce  my  innooeot 
child  to  beggary.     Mackain  sneered  at  om 
in  my  situation  having  feelings,  but  re^ed 
that  if  shame  was  all  that  restrained  me,  my 
name  need  not  appear  as  that  of  the  person 
who   made   the   application.     I  had  only  to 
consent,  and  leave   the   management  of  the 
business  to  him.     With  regard  to  the  othff 
article  of  stipulation,  I  might  never  be  calW 
upon  to  perform  it.     What  could  be  molt 
probable   than  that  my  wife  should  survive 
me,  broken  as  my  constitution  was  by  tiie 
life  I  had   led  ?     Moreover,  should  she  die, 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  reduce  my  daughter 
to  beggary ;  but  merely  to  obtain  from  bef 
a  few  thousands.   I  agreed  to  the  compromise, 
and  the  affair  was  settled. 

•'  Thus  you  perceive,  my  dear  Isabdlif 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  your  mother  wa* 
deceived  into  a  belief  of  my  death,  and  wheoce 
it  is  that  your  own  sufferings  have  ariseO' 
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I 

llie  wanes.  Day  has  dawned  and  I  must 
w  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative. 
"Two  or  three  years  ago,  Mackain  returned 
this  country,  a  reputed  rich  man.  His 
ney,  he  affected  to  have  made  in  trade. 
I  wife  is  th<e  daughter  of  a  skinner  in 
itol,  whom  he  married  for  her  five  thousand 
iods.  I  trusted  that  as  he  was  now  in 
h  flourishing  circumstances,  my  promise 
;ht  be  forgotten.  But  vain  was  my  hope, 
eceived  a  summons  to  return  immediately 
this  country.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
r  mother,  I  had  suspected  that  Mackain 
been  aware  of  the  precarious  state  of 
health,  and  I  found  my  suspicions  con- 
led.  He  now  claimed  from  me  the  per- 
nance  of  my  part  of  our  agreement, 
tead  of  finding  Mackain,  as  I  expected,  in 
uence,  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
n  and  his  wife's  turn  for  extravagance, 
;ether  with  the  failure  of  an  American  bank, 
«re  part  of  his  property  was  lodged,  and 
1)6  losses  on  the  turf,  had  been  the  causes 
his  present  necessity.  He  hoped,  however, 
the  capital  he  should  acquire  through  my 
^8  to  be  able  to  retrieve  his  affairs.     I 

VOL.   III.  o 
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durst  not  refuse  him.     If  I  did,  I  knew 
he  would  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  < 
tence,  betray  me  to  my  friends,  and  hole 
up  to  public  scorn. 

''He  did  not  reap  all  the  advantage 

had  hoped  from  the  possession  of  yourfoi 

Gambling,  he  found,  could  not  be  earn 

so  openly,  or  so  boldly,  in  this  populous  co 

as  in  the  wild  districts  of  the  Western  \ 

To  elude  the  suspicions,  which  he  coul 

avoid  perceiving  were  sometimes  entert 

he  was  often  obliged  to  restrict  himself  i 

the  limits  of  fair  play.     We — for  I  ha 

share  in  his  adventures — were  often  i 

cessful.     We  played  on,  however,  with 

bated  ardour.     I  trusted  to  be  able  to  r 

to  you  double  that  which  I  had  taker 

all  my  losses,  I  was  sustained  by  thatdes] 

hope,  which  is  at  once  the  bane  and  th< 

port  of  the  gamester.     At  last  all  was 

Mackain  insisted  that  I  should  again 

to  you.     I  absolutely  refused.     My  pre 

I  said,  bound  me  to  do  no  more  than 

already  done,  and  that  I  had  made  a  sc 

vow  to  you  to  forbear  farther  requests,  i 

I  was  resolved  not  to  break.     Mackaii 

violently  incensed ;  but  ended  by  givin 
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^  month  for  consideration.  This,  Isabella, 
happened  shortly  before  the  time  that  I  met 
you  in  Eklinburgh.  One  day — one  Sunday, 
during  service,  I  was  walking  in  the  streets 
irfthe  New  Town,  where  by  day-light  on  week 
itys  I  rarely  ventured  to  show  myself  My 
lioughts  were  busily  employed  in  ruminations 
ipon  the  fearful  past,  the  awful  future,  the 
igonizing  present,  and  upon  you.  You, 
Isabella,  my  innocent,  my  injured,  my  own 
)0or  child,  though  I  have  loved  and  loved 
irdently,  have  acquired  over  me  an  influence 
irhich  none  before  ever  possessed.  My 
hoaghts  of  you  were  the  sweetest  and  the 
Mtterest.  1  thought  what  you  might  have 
)een  to  me,  and  of  what  I  had  made  you. 
Hie  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  my  eyes. 

"  From  a  long  paroxysm  of  madness,  1  seem- 
^  suddenly  to  have  been  restored  to  the  pos- 
*^ion  of  my  senses.  I  perceived  how  1  had 
*U8ed  the  gift  of  life,  and  all  the  other  gifts 
rfthe  Creator.  The  errors  and  crimes  of  my 
^ole  existence,  a  formidable  line  of  hideous 
i^hantoms  passed  in  array  before  me.  Death 
^d  judgment  appeared  to  my  mind  with  a 
'ivw  reality  which  I  had  never  before  expe- 

o  2 
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rienced.  In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  divest 
myself  of  these  awful  ideas.  Then,  too,  as 
if  to  taunt  me  with  the  delights  of  what  never 
could  be  mine,  another  picture  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  mind — the  thoughts  of  the  happi- 
ness I  might  have  had  with  you.  I  felt  an 
unspeakable  yearning,*  a  vain,  agonizing  desire 
to  be  able  but  for  one  minute,  with  a  pure  con- 
science, to  press  my  child  to  my  heart,  and  to 
feel  that  I  was  not  unworthy  of  her.  I  groaned 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  and  leaning  on  a  railing 
I  exclaimed  almost  aloud,  '  I  have  done  with 
sin  for  ever.' 

"  How  inadequate  did  the  motives  by  which 
my  conduct  had'  been  actuated,  now  appear ! 
The  phrenzy  of  the  maniac  appeared  to  be 
sober  sense  when  compared  with  the  ruinous 
madness  of  my  career.  But  what  was  I  now 
to  do  ?  Was  I  not  already  bound  hand  and 
foot — sold  body  and  soul  ?  Had  I  still  free- 
dom of  will  ?  Or  must  I  obey  the  dictates  of 
necessity  ?  For  the  first  time  since  my  youth, 
I  thought  of  repentance  ;  but  could  I  repent  ? 
I  now  called  to  mind  many  things  you  had 
said  to  me,  which  at  the  time  had  been  heard, 
but  had  made  no  impression.  Now,  however. 
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ooold  recollect  them  distinctly,  and  they 
fpeared  full  of  significance.  Whilst  my 
oughts  were  thus  occupied,  my  attention 
ti  arrested  hy  the  solemn  sound  of  sacred 
me.  The  terrible  agitation  of  my  mind, 
li  I  suppose,  prevented  me  from  hearing  it 
bre.  I  found  that  the  sounds  proceeded 
m  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  I 
B  then  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the 
poise  of  the  moment,  I  bent  my  steps 
tberward.  Years  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
:ered  any  place  of  worship,  and  almost  during 
'  whole  life,  my  study  had  been  to  banish 
m  my  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  every  idea 
religion.  A  deep  gloom,  as  I  entered,  per- 
ied  the  chapel,  save  where  the  waxen  tapers 
on  the  altar  illuminated,  and  gave  fearful 
Kt  to  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  which  was 
upended  above  it. 

**  The  people  were  kneeling.  The  swelling 
tes  of  the  deep-toned  organ,  accompanied  by 
^oir  of  melodious  voices,  filled  the  building 
th  music,  solemn  and  sublime.  There  was 
the  whole  place  something  soothing  and 
leoanizing  which  calmed  my  agitated  spirits. 

feeling    of   dreamy,    but    pleasing    awe, 
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absorbed  my  whole   being.     The  efficacy  of 
those  religious  services  which  address  them- 
selves solely  to  the  senses  may,  indeed,  be 
questioned.     What  excites  the  senses  racdj 
touches  the  heart ,  and  what  does  not  toudi 
the  heart  cannot   improve  the  conduct— tbc 
only  infallible  test  of  the  value  of  reUgion.  At 
last,  the  full,  pealing  sounds  died  away  in 
strains  of  the  softest  and  most  exquisite  har- 
mony.    A  young  priest  ascended  the  pulpt 
It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  chose  for 
the  subject   of  his   discourse   the  following 
verse,  which  I  believe  forms  part  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  this  day.  *  From 
ye  even  to  me,  saith  the  Lord,  with  all  your 
heart,  with  fasting,   and  with   weeping  and 
with  mourning.' 

' '  The  sermon  appeared  to  me  to  be  miraco- 
lously  appropriate  to  the  state  of  my  mini 
The  young  priest  was  eloquent  and  energetic ; 
his  emaciated  form,  pale  countenance,  mdan- 
choly,  Italian  eyes,  and  deep,  impressive  voices 
gave  double  force  to  all  he  said.  He  enlarged 
upon  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  upon  the 
necessity  of  true  penitence.  He  urged  ne  1^ 
mortify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  he  affirm^ 
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^  only  to  be  done  by  doing  penance.  In 
(Ocular  he  called  upon  those  whose  lives 
bad  most  grievously  oflfended  divine  justice, 
^ow  was  the  season  to  humiliate  themselves  ; 
lie  season  appointed  by  the  Church ;  the 
leason  which  preceded  the  Great  Sacrifice, 
^ow  was  the  time  to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 
\j  the  severity  of  what  they  were  willing  to 

nfier,  by  the  multitude  and  rigour  of  their 
lenaDces  alone,  could  great  sinners  evince 
be  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  or  render  it 
fficacious.  The  whole  concluded  with  a 
nasterly  and  harrowing  description  of  the 
offerings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
^yrs,  and  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
Adience. 

"I  was  powerfully  excited.  K  you  take 
Qto  consideration  the  previous  state  of  my 
lUnd,  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  at 
he  effect  produced  upon  me  by  this  discourse. 

knew  little  of  theology,  or  of  the  true 
^trines  of  the  Bible.  It  appeared  to  me 
ttttral  that  the  suffering  of  the  criminal 
boQld  expiate  the  crime.  Solitude,  fasts, 
%il8,  scourges,  seemed  all  too  slight  a  punish- 
'^t  for  such  a  transgressor  as  myself.  I 
Voiced  at  thus  being  able  to  evince,  and  to 
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assure  the  sincerity  of  my  conversion,   btlk 
projects  I  formed,  I  was  ever  more  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  the  impulses  of  my  imagination 
than  by  the  dictates  of  my  reason.    I  iras, 
also,  I  believe,  unconsciously  influenced  bj 
the  feeling  that  it  is  easier  to  perform  outward 
penance,  to  lacerate  the  body,  and  to  wear  out 
the  mind  by  long  prayers,  than  to  cleanse  the 
impure  heart,  and  to  lead  a  holy  life.    I  then 
adopted  that  resolution  which  you  afterwards 
so  successfully  combated.     But  one  scene  of 
my  life — the  last — remains  to  be  related. 

''  This  night,  I  met  Mackain  by  appointment 
at  Staines  Moor.    There  were  a  party  of  as. 
We  spent  the  evening  in  drinking.    I  drank 
little.  I  had  never  before  seen  Mackain  drink  so 
furiously  ;    but  he  appeared   to    be    excited 
rather  than  stupified.   Towards  the  end  of  the 
evening,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  ^  By  the  bj* 
Lorraine,  we  must  have  thatmoney  to-morrow.' 
I  replied  firmly  but  with  gentleness,  that  it  was 
impossible.  He  renewed  his  former  threats  ina 
violent  manner.    I  answered  that  he  was  at  B' 
berty  to  put  them  in  execution  if  he  chose;  bot 
that  my  resolution  was  taken.  Heated  byirine) 
and  inflamed  by  disappointment,  he  burst  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  swore  that  I  had  broken 
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'•olemn  promise-   Angry  in  my  turn,  I  vehe- 

'^tly   denied    the    assertion.       Infuriated 

7  my  unwonted  resistance,  he  poured  upon 

te  a  perfect  torrent  of  invective  and  abuse, 

^daring  that  I  knew  I  had  given  him  my 

lOffiise,  and  strengthening  his  declaration  by 

e  most  solemn  asseverations,  and  tremen- 

iQS  oaths.  I  was  now  much  exasperated,  and 

Fe  him  the  lie  direct.     Upon  the  spot,  he 

ve  me  a  personal  challenge,  and  so  intoxi- 

ted  was  he,  with  resentment  and  wine,  that 

d  he  not  been  prevented,  he  would  have 

ight  with  me  upon  the  spot.     It  was  agreed 

It  we  should  meet  in  the  morning,  and  ere  I 

d  time  to  collect  my  senses,  I  found  myself 

me.     The  prospect  of  this  meeting  fills  me 

Ih  horror.   He  may  take  my  life ;  but  I  take 

^ven  to  witness  that  nothing  shall  induce 

t  to  imbrue  my  hands  in  his  blood.     And 

I,  would  that  this  fearful  rencontre  might  be 

oided !  If  I  live,  my  child,  I  trust  I  may  yet 

id  peace  with  you.     If  I  die,  my  beloved 

lighter,  1  feel  that  it  will  be  for  your  happi- 

«8.    May  God  have  mercy  upon  me !    Time 

68.    Something  tells  me  that  for  me  it  draws 

rt  to  a  close.     Isabella,  forgive  me !     Fare- 

'D,  for  ever!     Living  or  dying,  that  God 

o  3 
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may   bless    and  reward    you  is   the 
heartfelt    desire,    and  most  fervent  p 
of   your     unworthy,   but    I  trust,  pe 
father — 

'^  William  Lorraiv 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  C 
Lorraine's  narrative.  He  was  at  the  p! 
meeting  at  the  appointed  time.  As  his  a 
nist  had  challenged  him,  he  had  the  fin 
Abjuring  all  enmity,  he  discharged  his 
in  the  air.  Mackain,  urged  by  deadly 
and  revenge,  deliberately  took  aim  and 
The  ball  entered  Captain  Lorraine's  sic 
he  instantly  fell.  Without  an  instant  ol 
Mackain  fled.  The  seconds,  men  of  di 
character,  but  not  totally  devoid  of  the  f 
of  humanity,  found,  at  some  little  dist 
man  breaking  stones  upon  the  road,  and 
they  committed  the  charge  of  the  mi 
man.  They  then  took  to  flight.  The 
rer,  after  some  little  delay,  contrived 
cure  assistance.  Burn  Cottage  w\ 
nearest  place  of  residence,  and  with 
difficulty  Captain  Lorraine  was  coi 
thither.  Messengers  were  instantly  desp 
lor  Dr.  Morton ;  but  his  skill  was  n 
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.  Captain  Lorraine  was  beyond  the  aid 
lortal  man.  My  reader  is  already  ac- 
ited  with  the  sequel  of  this  melancholy 

ly  I,  kind  reader,  who  have  had  the 
ice  to  follow  me  thus  far,  trespass  yet  a 
econds  upon  your  forbearance,  whilst  I 
68  to  you  a  few  words  in  my  own  person, 
im  of  fiction,  is  undoubtedly  to  amuse  ; 
n  in  itself  far  from  ignoble.  Life  consists 
itirely  of  application  to  business.  Relax- 
is  as  necessary  as  industry.  To  furnish 
snt  amusement  for  leisure  hours,  is, 
ore,  not  only  harmless  but  beneficial, 
es,  be  it  ever  so  small,  a  portion  of  plea- 
o  our  fellow-creatures.  To  wile  away  an 
of  sorrow  or  of  pain,  to  make  the 
er  forget  his  sufferings,  be  it  but  for  a 
short  period,  is  surely  an  employment 
.  the  philanthropist  need  not  view  with 
n.  To  be  of  use,  in  ever  so  humble  a 
er,  can  never  be  contemptible, 
have  not  talents  to  tread  with  honour 
gher  walks  of  literature.  Let  them  not, 
ore,  despise  those  humbler  paths  which 
)e  within  the  scope  of  their  abilities,  and 
ich  they  may  be  serviceable.  There  is  a 
for  the  lowliest  flower  as  well  as  for  the 
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lordly  oak  of  the  forest.     The  end  of  ficUon, 
I  have  said,  is  to  amuse.    When,  therefore, 
under  promise  of  a  novel,  we  are  deluded  into 
reading  a  long  sermon,  we  have,  I  tUnk, 
some  reason  to  complain  of  the  deceit.  A 
novelist  who,  if  he  teaches  at  all  must  teadi 
by  example,   is  bound  by  inviolable  obligir 
tions  to  inculcate  nothing  prejudicial  to  the 
Interests  of  truth.     It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  say  so,  but  one  of  the  objects  of  fiction 
ought  to  be  the  illustration  of  moral  truth. 

I  would  not  give  the  smallest  possible  room 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  I  have,  in  of 
history  of  Captain  Lorraine,  held  out  anr 
encouragement  to  delay  till  the  closing  scene 
the  great  work  of  repentance,  to  perform 
which  rightly  requires  a  life-time.  Let  n(»* 
trust  to  the  efficacy  of  a  death-bed  repentance. 
Let  them  reflect  that  they  may  never  have » 
death-bed.  At  any  moment  they  may  ^ 
swept  into  eternity ;  but  for  those  who  ha^ 
appeared  thus  to  repent,  I  would  raise  tte 
hopes,  and  entreat  the  charity  of  the  i^' 
vivors.  God  is  omnipotent  to  save.  Let  ns 
not  impiously  attempt  to  limit  the  goodne** 
of  the  Almighty.  But  this  is  perhaps  W^ 
solemn  a  discussion  to  enter  upon  at  present- 
Let  ua  turn  to  observe  the  effects  of  virto* 
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^  vice  in  this  world,  upon  the  happiness  of 
fti;  for  that  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice 
niished,  even  upon  earth  I  most  firmly 
ilieve.  Not  that  I  would  insinuate  that 
Aes  and  worldly  prosperity  wait  only  upon 
sgood,  or  that  fortune  never  frowns  but 
on  the  vicious.  It  would  be  false  to  assert 
It  the  reverse  is  not  often  the  case.  But  for 
evil  there  is  a  moral  retribution ;  for  all 
sdness  a  moral  reward.  Virtue  seeks  not 
p  happiness  in  the  vulgar  show  of  life ;  for 
)  knows  that  it  has  it  not  to  bestow.  She 
sks  it  where  she  cannot  fail  of  finding  it,  in 
3  approbation  of  God,  and  the  love  of  those 
whom  she  has  blessed.  That  virtue  which 
iks  a  mere  worldly  recompense  is  not 
Quine.  Vice  must  ever  be  miserable.  In 
rown  bosom  she  bears  for  ever  the  image 
that  place  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
e  fire  is  not  quenched. 

Captain  Lorraine  has  ascribed  the  loug 
ua  of  his  errors  and  misfortunes  to  weak- 
!88  and  vanity.  These  are  doubtless  prolific 
urces  of  human  misconduct.  Moral  strength 
the  great  bulwark  of  all  the  virtues.  Exces- 
^e  vanity,  the  allowing  of  our  happiness  to 
^end  upon  the  applause  of  men,    is    so 
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nearly  allied  to  weakness,  that  they 
almost  inseparable.  A  strong  mind,  thoi 
it  may  never  entirely  conquer,  will  BC 
permit  itself  to  be  the  slave  of  vanity.  Vai 
is  the  cause  of  mental  weakness  ;  for  me 
weakness  originates  in  the  fear  of  man. 
none  imagine  that  the  vanity  and  weaknet 
their  natural  character  render  them  irres] 
sible  for  the  folly  or  wickedness  which  ( 
vices  tend  to  engender.  There  is  a  remed; 
least,  for  all.  That  remedy  is  the  fea 
God. 

All  have  only  to  desire  heartily,  and  to 
sincerely  that  which  no  supplicant  ever  at 
in  vain;  I  mean  that  faith  which  maketh  I 
and  which  in  the  end  overcometh  the  woi 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Captain  Lorraine  was  buried  privately, 
le  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  his 
[Other,  Rollo  Melville,  Mr.  Johnstone,  Dr. 
brton,  and  a  few  of  the  old  servants  of  the 
mily.  His  orphan  daughter  meanwhile 
iguished  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  and  pain, 
r  days,  nay  for  weeks,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
sensibility,  either  raving  in  delirium  or  sunk 
:o  torpid  exhaustion.  But  love  kept  watch 
*  Isabella,  and  the  prayers  of  loving  hearts 
Jre  incessantly  offered  up  in  her  behalf, 
iter  a  long,  sad  period  of  anxiety  and 
stress,  they  were  in  the  end  answered 
vourably.  The  care  and  the  skill  of  the 
tiysician  and  nurses,  youth,  and  a  naturally 
^  constitution,  triumphed  over  the  violent 
^ocks  which  it  had  sustained  from  negli- 
gee, grief,  and  disease.  One  night,  after 
^ving   slumbered    for  some  hours  in    her 
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usually  uneasy,  disturbed  manner;  tir 
morning  she  fell  soundly  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  long  and  unbrokei 
appeared  to  be  sweet  and  refreshing, 
sat  bv  her  bed-side,  and  watched  he 
intense  anxiety.  The  expression  of  sa: 
and  the  hectic  flushing  had  disappeare* 
the  wan,  emaciated  countenance, 
even  imagined  that  she  could  perceive 
appearance  of  moisture  upon  the  ski 
she  feared  to  allow  herself  to  hope ;  i 
that  she  might  only  be  sharpening  tb 
of  affliction.  She  endeavoured  to  ca 
mind  by  prayer;  but  so  intense  ir 
solitude,  and  so  extraordinary  the  si 
which  she  was  obliged  to  bear  in  silenc 
before  the  usual  time  for  the  family's 
she  was  almost  feverish  from  anxiety 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  i 
endeavoured  to  still  its  wild  beatinj 
had  glided  softly  to  the  fire-place,  am 
leaning  upon  the  mantel-piece  wh< 
cousin  awoke. 

Isabella  was    completely   restored 
senses,    but   excessively  weak.    She 
some  minutes  in  perfect  silence,  endea^ 
to  find  the  thread  of  memory,  and  to 
the  past  from  oblivion.     She  felt  as 
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iwakened  to  a  new  existence.  A  deep 
Q  seemed  to  intervene  between  the 
Bt  and  the  past,  and  when  she  sought 
k  beyond  into  the  region  of  memory,  the 
less  thoughts  with  which  it  was  peopled, 

and  faded  like  vapoury  phantoms  in 
in  distance, 
saw  that  she  lay  in  her  own  bed,  she 

around  her  the  usual  apparatus  of  a 
lom ;  she  felt  her  own  excessive  weak- 
and  she  knew  that  she  must  have  been 
terfectly  alive  to  the  objects  by  which 
IS  surrounded,  memory  was  almost  a 
A  painful  consciousness  of  misfortune 
1  to  weigh  upon  her  spirits,  without 
ting  to  her  mind  one  distinct  image  of 
Her  eyes,  at  last,  rested  upon  Sarah's 
ng  figure  clad  in  sable  garments.  She 
iver  seen  her  cousin  in  mourning  before, 
r  a  few  seconds  she  was  puzzled.  Sud- 
a  light  seemed  to  break  upon  her  bewil- 
mind. 

irah/'  she  whispered  faintly* 
\h  turned  round,  and  a  glance  of  joy 
om  her  eyes  as  she  hastened  to  her  post 
bed-side.    She  found  Isabella  dissolved 

8. 

^member  now,"  she  with  difficulty  arti- 
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culated.     I  remember  all.     Have  I  been  very 
ill  ?" 

"  Yes/'  replied  Sarah,  whose  tears  flowdi 
fast  from  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrofk: 
•'  You  have  been  ill ;  but  I  thank  God  yoi 
are  better.  You  must  not  speak  or  agitiM 
yourself.  Think  how  precious  you  are  to  d 
of  us.  Think  of  the  griefs  we  have  sufiered 
on  your  account.'* 

Isabella  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  she  wM 
not  able  to  speak.     Her  tears  continued  tt 
flow  unrestrainedly.     Dr.  Morton  confirmed 
Sarah's  hopes,   and  brought  comfort  to  ^ 
desponding  spirits  of  Isabella's  anxious  firiendk 
There  was  still,  however,  he  said,  much  li 
be  dreaded,  and  the  greatest  caution,  and  ttat 
most  unremitting  care  were  necessary.    iMk 
bella,   at  first,  made  progress  slowly.    Htf 
sufferings    occasionally  were   great.      TbqT 
were  principally  caused  by   that   excess  rf 
weakness  and  weariness,  accompanied  with  t 
perfect  prostration  of  the  spirits,  and  toipcr 
of  the  mental  powers  and  feelings,  whidi  ii  \ 
so  much  more  difficult  to  bear,  even  thtf 
acute  pain,  and  of  which  none,  who  have  n4 
experienced  a  similar  affliction,  can  have  As 
faintest  conception.     Still,  however,  she  coi« 
tinued   to   improve^    and  was  at  last  pfo- 
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meed  out  of  danger.  The  joy  with  which 
B  news  was  hailed  may  well  be  imagined. 
Uo  Melville  was  almost  beside  himself 
111  happiness.  His  mother  did  not  speak  ; 
t  the  fervency  of  her  gratitude  might  have 
BD  read  in  the  expression  of  her  upturned 
B8.  As  if  by  tacit  consent,  Isabella  and 
r  constant  attendant  avoided  the  discussion 
all  painful  and  exciting  topics.  The  name 
Kollo  Melville  even  had  not  once  been  men- 
med  between  them. 

Sarah  perceived,  however,  that  she  fre- 
lently  thought  of  him,  and  when  she  desired 
e  fresh  spring  flowers,  which  were  daily 
newed  in  her  chamber,  to  be  brought  to 
T.  Sarah  could  not  doubt  as  she  saw  her 
MS  them  to  her  lips,  that  she  guessed  from 
horn  they  came.  Her  aunt's  dressing  room, 
hich  adjoined  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
Kvalid,  had  been  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a 
itting-room.  Isabella  was  now  able  to  be 
ttried  thither  in  a  chair.  For  her  accommo- 
litioD,  a  couch  was  placed  at  the  window, 
Aeace  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the 
'QQatry.  It  was  an  unusually  early  spring. 
IWgh  only  the  middle  of  April,  the  hedges 
^re  of  a   bright   green,    and    the  woods 
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were  clothed  with  fresh  young  leaves, 
the  fruit  trees  were  in  blossom.  Thedq 
clear,  and  the  air  musical  with  the  sod| 
birds.  Isabella  sometimes  lay  for  1 
without  speaking,  and  looked,  and  lisl 
Occasionally  her  eyes  would  be  filled 
tears ;  but  when  she  remarked  Sarah  n 
ing  her  anxiously,  she  smiled  and  sale 
am  not  unhappy,  dear  Sarah." 

Sometimes  Sarah  read  aloud  passage 
Cowper  and  Thomson,  and  she  now 
that  to  cultivate  the  finer  qualities  c 
spirits  has  its  uses  and  its  charms,  a 
as  to  store  the  memory  with  hisi 
facts,  or  to  widen  the  range  of  th 
by  the  acquisition  of  scientific  know 
In  short,  Sarah  was  now  convincec 
''  there  is  a  time  for  all  things."  One  day, 
quently  happened,  when  reclining  in  her 
place,  Isabella  fell  asleep.  She  slept 
and  soundly,  and  awoke  much  refit 
When  she  opened  her  eyes,  from  the  po 
in  which  she  was  placed,  she  did  not  pei 
that  there  was  any  one  else  in  the  roon 
gentle  sigh,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
some  one  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
warned  her  that  she  was  not  alone. 
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h  it  you,  Sarah  ?"  she  inquired. 
'No,  my  love,  it  is  I,"  replied  a  voice 
oft  in  its  tone  that  Isabella  did  not  recog- 
'■  it  And  yet  it  sounded  not  unfamiliar. 
Id  it  indeed  be  —  ?  Isabella  raised  her 
Mrs.  Melville  was  bending  over  her, 
sountenance  entirely  divested  of  its  ha- 
1  haughtiness,  and  expressive  only  of 
enderest  commiseration  and  sympathy, 
[sabella,"  she  said,  whilst  a  tear  dropped 

the  brow  of  her  young  friend,  **  Isabella, 
^ou  forgive  me  ?" 

Forgive   you  1     Oh,   dearest  Mrs.   Mel- 
I"  cried  the  poor  girl,  throwing  her  arms 
d  the  neck  of  her  friend. 
My  child — ^my  own  child,'*  said  the  latter, 
Qg  her  affectionately. 
Mother — my  mother,"  whispered  Isabella, 
le  wept  upon  her  bosom, 
lien  Isabella  was  a  little  more  composed 
.  Melville  informed  her  that  for  two  days 
had   had   permission    from  Dr.   Morton 
isit  her. 

Sarah  was  afraid,"  she  continued,  "  that 
I  an  interview,  without  some  preparation, 
it  agitate  you  too  severely.  She  has  not, 
says,  hitherto  been  able  to  find  a  proper 


^, 
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opportunity   for  introducing   the   subject   to 
you.     Isabella,  we  have  been  very  impatient 
to  see  you,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Sarah  carried  her  caution  too  far.     I  thought 
that  I  knew  you,  Isabella,  and  that  though 
you  did  not  speak  of  us,  we  must  often  be 
present  to  your  mind.     I  thought  that   you 
would  judge  rightly  that  we  ought  to  make 
the  first  advances  towards  the  renewal  of  that 
affection  and  confidence  which,  thank  God  ! 
still  subsists,  and  which  can  never  again  be 
interrupted.      To-day  I  came  to    linn  wood 
with  the  determination  of  seeing  you  before 
I  left  the  house.     When   I   found   that  you 
were  asleep,  I  expressed  my  desire  of  sitting 
by  you  till  you  should  awake.    An  unexpected 
meeting  would,   I  thought,  be  less  likely  to 
agitate  you  than  a  formal  preparation.     Your 
uncle  concurred  in  my  views,  and  Sarah  no 
longer   attempted   to   withstand    our   united 
desires.      My   dear   Isabella,  have  I  judged 
you  rightly  ?" 

**  You  have  indeed.     You  have  understood 
my  feelings  perfectly." 

Both  were  now  silent  for  some  minutes, 
Mrs.  Melville  was  the  first  to  speak. 

•'  Isabella,"  she  said  gravely,  "  you  cannot 
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rwise  than  regard  my  visit  as  the  fore- 
of  another.  You  cannot  doubt  that 
another  person  not  less  anxious  than 
to  make  his  peace.  Let  me,  however, 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  needs  not 
rgiveness  so  much.  Though  a  greater 
,  he  has  always  been  more  candid, 
St  to  you  than  I  have  been.  Isabella, 
1  see  him  now?    My  child,  are  you 

t  me  see  him  now,"  said  Isabella, 
rolonged  expectation  of  such  a  meet- 
ild  make  me  feverish.     I  will  see  him 

y." 

Melville  rose  and  left  the  room.  Isa- 
mained  behind  in  excessive  excitement 
pense.  The  interval  of  delay  was  short ; 
her  it  seemed  to  contain  the  tedium 
Hers  was  that  state  of  mind  when 
nee  dread  and  long  for  the  same  event, 
re  know  not  whether  we  would  hasten 
d.  At  last  she  heard  a  quick  step 
e  stairs.     It  seemed  as  if  her  heart  had 

0  beat.  A  hand  was  upon  the  lock 
[oor.  She  sprang  from  the  sofa  and 
d  a  few  steps.    It  was  the  first  time 

1  walked    alone    since    her    illness. 
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Suddenly  she  grew  dizzy — her  brain  reeled — 
a  thick  mist  spread  itself  before  her  eyes  ; 
and  she  would  have  fallen  had  she  not  been 
caught  in  the  arms  of  Rollo  Melville.  He 
pressed  her  wasted  form  fondly  and  passion- 
ately to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  cold, 
marble-like  forehead.  Then,  gently  as  a 
mother  tends  her  sick  child,  he  laid  her 
again  upon  the  sofa,  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

*'  Isabella,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  *'  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you.     I—" 

*'  Do  not  say  so,  dearest  Rollo,"  she  said, 
interrupting  him ;  "  it  pains  me  to  hear  you. 
You  are — ^you  have  always  been  all  that — " 

She  could  not  proceed.  A  burst  of  tears 
came  seasonably  to  her  relief.  Isabella's 
recovery  was  now  rapid.  Before  long  she 
was  able  to  visit  the  family  sitting-room, 
and  at  last  was  permitted  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air.  The  fresh  air !  How  little  do  the 
always  healthy — those  who  have  breathed 
for  weeks  and  months  the  same  unchanged, 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber, 
bow  little  do  they  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
the  invalid  who  longs,  and  thirsts,  and  pants 
but  for  one  breath  of  the  fresh  air.     How 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thb  harvest  moon  rode  high  in  the  deep 
be  heavens,  and  bathed  the  sleeping  earth  in 
flood  of  soft  light.  Isabella  wended  her  way 
omewards  across  the  grassy  slopes,  and  past 
le  tall  old  trees  of  Glencola,  all  so  dark  and 
till  in  the  calm  moonlight.  On  the  bridge 
ver  the  Cole,  which  formed  one  of  the  me- 
Imms  of  communication  between  her  uncle's 
nroperty  and  her  lover's,  she  stood  still  for 
I  few  minutes  to  admire  the  beautiful  scene 
l^ore  her.  The  quivering  moonbeams  played 
upon  the  walls  of  her  future  home  which 
rose  above  the  dark  tufts  of  wood.  Silvery 
Busts  floated  in  the  vallevs.  Blue  cloud- 
^  mountains  rose  beyond  ""All.  A  thick 
''ood  which  she  had  to  pass  lay  upon  the 
Unnwood  side  of  the  stream ;  but  even  its 
^kest  recesses  were  not  totally  unillumined. 
Streams  of  moonshine  lighted  up  the  gloom, 

VOL.   II.  p 
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as  rays  of  heavenly  love  penetrate  the  dark 
labyrinths  of  a  world  of  mourning  and  sin. 

Isabella  leant  over  the  sparkling  waters,  her 
arm  resting  on  the  wooden  parapet  of  the 
rustic  bridge.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but 
gladness  was  in  her  heart.  *'  How  beautiful !" 
she  thought,  '^  audit  is  my  home  and  his.  The 
gift  his  love — ^what  else  on  earth  could  make  it 
so  dear  and  so  beautiful  to  me  ?  O  Heaven ! 
my  cup  is  full.  T  am  indeed  blessed  !  Mother  ! 
your  child  is  happy.  Are  you  near  her  now, 
and  does  your  glorified  spirit  rejoice  that  she  is 
happy  even  in  her  earthly  dwelling  place  ?*' 
Poor  Isabella !  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  calm 
blue  sky,  so  mild,  sofriendly  in  the  holy  silence 
of  that  beautiful  night,  her  feelings  approached, 
perhaps,  as  near  to  perfect  felicity  as  the 
nature  of  our  mortal  state  will  permit. 

She  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridge  on  her  way  home,  when  she  was  startled 
on  beholding  a  tall,  dark  figure  emerge 
from  the  shadow  of  the  wood  into  the  broad 
moonlight,  precisely  where  it  lay  on  the  path 
which  led  to  Linnwood.  She  felt  her  heart  beat, 
but  she  was  not  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposi- 
tion, and  concluding  immediately  that  it  was 
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'than  the  gardener,  or  one  of  her  uncle's 
itants,  she  walked  on  fearlessly.  She 
iDgtfaened  in  this  opinion  by  perceiving 
she  advanced,  the  person,  whoever  he 
thdrew  again  into  the  shade  in  the 
I  of  a  path  which  conducted  to  the 
ffices.  Dismissing,  therefore,  the 
from  her  mind,  and  resuming  the 
ideas  which  this  little  incident  had 
ied,  she  walked  on  oblivious  of  every 
t  her  own  happy  thoughts, 
id  passed  the  place  where  she  had 
Sgore,  when  she  was  much  alarmed  by 
heavy  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder, 
ling  quickly  round,  her  alarm  was 
tcreased  on  perceiving  a  tall,  com- 
-looking  man,  whom  at  the  first 
xe  believed  she  had  never  seen  before, 
d  glance,  however,  convinced  her 
all  possibility  of  mistake  that  she 
I  him  ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  no  other 
hero  of  Staines'  Moor,  who  had 
ttle  Jamie  Tulloch  from  a  watery 
e  same  whom  she  had  previously  seen 
•urgh,  and  who  had  then  made  so 
nary  an  impression  upon  her.   Those 
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large,  piercing,  painfully  expressive  7^' 
could  belong  to  none  but  himself.  Tb^  ^7 
occasion  on  which  she  had  seen  him  act)  was 
in  a  manner  which  had  done  honour  to  to 
humanity  ;  yet  now  she  trembled  in  every 
limb  from  irrepressible  terror  at  this  strange, 
untimely  rencontre. 

**  Isabella  Lorraine  !"  said  this  mysterious 
individual,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from  agitation, 
yet  deep  and  distinct  in  its  tone.  Isabella's 
heart  died  within  her ;  but  hastily  reflecting 
upon  the  folly  of  giving  way  to,  perhaps,  need- 
less terror,  she  rallied  her  sinking  courage» 
and  demanded  in  a  steady  voice,  "  Who  ait 
you  ?  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  at  this 
late  hour,  and  in  this  strange  place  ?" 

**  I  must  speak  with  you,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  Not  now — not  here.  Come  to  linnwood 
to-morrow,  and  speak  with  me  there!" 

**Come  to  Linnwood! — never,"  hercjJirf 
bitterly.  "  Here  I  will  speak  with  you:— 
now.   You  must  listen  to  me." 

Though  nothing  had  yet  occurred  which 
seemed  at  all  calculated  to  allay  Isabdb^ 
apprehensions,  yet  she  had,  in  a  great  measu^' 
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^  from  the  first  effects  of  the  surprise 
ODed  by  so  startling  a  meeting  ;  and  her 
Rras  now  roused  by  the  imperious  tone 
last  speech. 

list!"  she  repeated.  "  Let  me  pass,  Sir. 
at  right  do  you  dare  to  say  must  to 

wh!3Lt  right  you  ask  ?  By  a  right  which 
Bt  not  dispute— by  a  right  which  none 
\i  can  gainsay.  Isabella  Lorraine  !  By 
It  of~a  father!" 

le  spoke,  he  seized  firmly  hold  of  her 
d  gazed  searchingly  into  her  counte- 
with  his  dark  terrible  eyes.  Her 
e  of  mind  nearly  forsook  her  ;  she  felt 
:o  faint.  A  fearful  idea  entered  her 
tion  ;  she  believed  herself  to  be  in  the 
){  a  madman.  Those  strange,  wild 
\e  shuddered  as  she  met  their  gaze, 
[ling  all  her  courage  to  her  aid,  and 
a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  her  firm - 
pon  which  she  believed  everything 
lepend,  she  replied  in  a  deprecating 

voice.   "  You  mistake ;   indeed,  Sir, 
stake.     I   have  no  father.     I  am  an 

My  father  died  long  ago." 
(tranger  regarded  her  earnestly,  but  as 
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he  did  so  his  glance  softened,  and  'when  he 
spoke  again,  his  tone  was  subdued.  He  seemed 
to  have  read  her  thoughts,  for  he  said  :  **  You 
think  I  am  mad.  But  I  am  not  mad  ;  though 
Grod  knows  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  so. 
I  know  that  you  think  your  father  is  dead ;  but 
he  is  not  dead — ^would  that  he  were !  He  lives, 
and  upon  his  daughter  he  depends  for  salva- 
tion from  dishonour  and  death.  To  her  he 
addresses  himself  as  a  suppliant/* 

"  Sir/'  said  Isabella,  "  this  is  either  a  gross 
imposition,  or  a  most  extraordinary  mistake. 
Let  me  pass  now  ;  apply  to  my  uncle  to-mor- 
row— I  abide  by  his  decision." 

'*  Rather  would  I  terminate  my  wretched 
existence  this  instant,  than  make  known  to  my 
brother  that  it  yet  endures.  No,  to  you  alone 
I  address  myself.  However  strange  the  hour 
and  the  place  may  seem  to  you,  I  tell  you  no 
other  befits  my  condition.  You  have  read 
your  bible,  and  know  that  some  love  darkness 
better  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
I  tell  you,  that  you  shall  not  quit  me  till  I  have 
convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  assert. 
The  means  of  conviction,  I  have  within  my 
power.  Surely,  Isabella,  you  will  not  utterly 
renounce    and    deliver  up  to    disgrace  the 
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"You  have  no  likeness  of  your  father  ?" 
"No,"  replied  Isabella,  remembering  upon 
*  fonner  occasion  how  much  Melville,  Helen 
*od  she  had  been  struck  with  the  striking 
'^KBemblance  which  the  individual  to  whom 
^  was  now  speaking  bore  to  her  cousin 
b)6e,  and  feeling,  whilst  she  did  so,  that  her 
Mhope  had  departed.  In  the  meanwhile, 
sr  companion  had  touched  a  spring  in  the 
uniature  before-mentioned,  which  opening, 
iiclosed  behind  it  the  likeness  of  a  young 
iEcer  in  the  army. 

"There  were  two  miniatures  of  your 
other,"  he  said,  ''both  alike,  they  were 
me  by  a  young  artist  whom  she  wished  to 
itronise.  They  were  both  contained  in  purple 
orocco  cases." 

Isabella  shuddered  whilst  she  recollected 
lat  he  spoke  truly,  at  least,  as  far  as  regarded 
le  one  which  she  had  yet  in  her  possession. 
•e  continued : 

'*  When  I  quitted  her  for  ever,  I  took  one 
them  with  me,  by  mistake,  that  which 
stained  also  a  likeness  of  myself.  There  it 
;  years,  and  poverty,  and  vice — yes,  vice, 
'iBt  have  wrought  their  change ;  but  I  think 
^U  must  be  able,  even  yet,  to  discern  some 
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resemblance  between  the  painting  and  the 
original." 

Isabella  looked  earnestly  at  the  miniature. 
Beneath  it  was  written  in  her  mother's  well- 
known  and  beloved  characters,  the  name  of 
*  William  Lorraine,'  accompanied  by  several 
endearing  epithets.  The  features  were  those 
of  an  uncommonly  handsome  man,  endowed 
with  all  the^gaiety  of  youth  and  intellect.  In 
the  person  who  now  stood  before  her,  those 
graces,  it  was  true,  had  fled  for  ever;  but 
still  those  high,  marked,  handsome  features, 
those  large,  lustrous  eyes  were  what  no  time 
could  change;  were  but  too  undeniably  the 
same  in  both. 

"Are  you  now  convinced?"  said  Captain 
Lorraine,  in  the  same  low,  hoarse  voice  in 
which  he  had  first  spoken. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  in  tones  scarcely  audi- 
ble,  **  you  are  my  father,"  and  totally  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  her  conflicting  emo- 
tions, she  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth  had 
she  not  been  received  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

"  You  tremble,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  What 
is  it  you  fear?  Child,  you  are  with  your 
father.  Do  you  suppose  he  would  harm  a  hair 
of  your  head  ?" 

"I  am  not  afraid  now,"  said  Isabella,  her 
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or  of  your  being  I  You  will  not  make 
.  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at. 
bis  disgrace  you  must  be  involved. 
Ua,  you  will  not  cast  ofi^  and  abandon  to 
him  who,  however  guilty  he  may  be,  is 
jTOur  father  1" 

he  spoke  he  drew  a  pocket-book  from  his 
St,  and  presented  it  to  her.  Her  hand 
ded  so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely 
^e  it.  She  grew  sick  at  heart  from  an 
hension  the  most  dreadful  she  had  yet 
tained.  There  was  nothing  now  like 
ess  in  the  stranger's  deportment.  There 
I  strange  consistency  in  his  words  and 
IS.  A  thousand  circumstances,  unnoticed 
3,  now  rushed  upon  Isabella's  memory, 
arful  foreboding  took  possession  of  her 
.  Her  agitation  was  so  excessive,  that 
3  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  undid 
clasps  of  the  pocket-book.  She  was 
ing  in  the  full  moonlight.  Not  a  cloud, 
speck  of  mist  dimmed  its  full-orbed 
,  Not  a  shadow  rested  on  the  place 
5  she  stood.  The  first  object  which  pre- 
i  itself  to  her  view  was  a  miniature  of 
lother.  In  an  instant  she  recognised  it. 
as  a  copy  of  one  she  possessed  herself. 
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There  were  many  papers ;  and  even  by  tW 
light  of  the  moon,  she  could,  alas !  read  them 
but  too  plainly.  Amongst  them  was  the  deed 
of  separation,  which,  as  Isabella  perused  it  '| 
with  breathless  interest,  served  in  no  small 
degree  to  elucidate  the  terrible  mystery,  and  to 
prove  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  docbt, 
that  the  desperate  man  in  whose  power  she  row 
found  herself,  was  indeed  her  father.  One 
only  chance  remained. 

*'  But  my  father,"  she  said  in  accents 
broken  by  excessive  agitation,  "  my  father  is 
dead.  By  this  deed,  I  see  he  engages  to  live 
in  America.  He  must  have  died  there.  My 
mother  I  know  believed  him  to  be  dead.  She 
wore  widow's  weeds  till  her  death,  and  she 
wept  for  him." 

"  Wept !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  striking 
his  forehead,  and  turning  away  for  a  second, 
"did  she  weep  ?  And  yet  I  knew  she  would. 
Oh,  wretch — wretch  that  I  am  !" 

"Yes,"  continued  Isabella,  "my  mother 
must  have  received  what  she  coosid^ 
authentic  accounts  of  my  father's  death.  Afto 
his  death,  these  papers,  these  letters  in  my 
mother's  hand-writing,  that  minature  mij^ 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  another." 
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ipiness  had  departed  from  her  for  ever.  She 
i  now  completely  in  the  power  of  a  man, 
Dm  she  had  reason  to  believe  was  totally 
;uided  by  principle,  and  whose  conduct, 
ot  positively  criminal,  she  could  not  doubt 

at  least  sinful,  and  at  direct  variance  with 
laws  of  God.  He  was,  however,  profuse 
bis  thanks  and  expressions  of  gratitude. 
}  magnitude  of  the  evil  from  which  his 
ds  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  saved 
I,  only  served  to  fill  her  mind  with  vague 
terrible  ideas  concerning  the  conduct 
ch  could  have  induced  such  threatened 
cry.  The  night  was  now  wearing  fast  on. 
r  father  at  last  observed : 
'You  must  now  go  home,  for  they  will 
ider  what  has  detained  you.  Do  not  forget 

cheque,  and  take  care  of  the  address. 
len  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  meet  again,  I 
1  contrive  to  let  you  know  the  time  and  the 
ice.  Isabella  I  for  many  weeks,  I  have 
ight  and  toiled  for  an  opportunity  to  see 
Q.  How  earnestly  I  have  longed  for  this 
meting,  no  one  who  has  not  felt  that 
wmr,  that  everything  was  staked  upon  a 
ig^e  chance,  a  chance,  which  every  instant 
tt  lessening ;  no  one  who  has  not  felt  the 
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torture  of  suspense,  the  utter  agony  of  mind 
which  for  months  I  have  experienced,  can 
have  the  faintest  conception.  Sometimes  I 
thought  of  writing  to  you ;  but  then  I  knew 
you  would  believe  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery, 
and  show  it  to  my  brother,  and  the  thought  of 
this  was  madness. 

"  Then  I  was  tempted  to  commit  that  fear- 
ful deed  from  which  you  have  but  now  pre- 
served  me.  Even  yet,  thoughts  will  intrude 
that  it  might  have  been  better.  Can  it  be  a 
sin  to  destroy  that  which  causes  nothing  but 
misery  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  the  guilty? 
You  would  not  have  participated  in  this 
anguish.  No  eye  would  have  shed  a  tear 
over  the  lonely  grave  of  the  suicide.  No 
heart  would  have  grieved  for  his  death  : 
whilst  I  —  I  could  scarcely  have  gone 
to  a  hell  more  dreadful  than  that  which  burns  in 
my  own  bosom ;  than  that  which  consumes 
my  own  guilty  and  forsaken  heart.  My 
daughter  would  never  have  suflFered  from  my 
crimes.  Isabella,  you  would  have  been 
happy !" 

"  Oh,  father  1  for  you  are  my  father  ;  do  not 
speak  thus  terribly.  Miserable  indeed  I  am  ; 
but  not  so  miserable  as  if — I  am  comforted  to 
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•ivering  accents,  however,  belying  her  words, 

teO  me  what  are  your  commands,  if  I  can,  I 
•Ul  obey  them.  What  do  you  want  with  me 
lowr 

''  What  do  I  want  ?  I  want  what  all  men 
lat,  and  what  you  have  to  give  me — money. 
Oa  say  you  will  obey  me ;  but  it  is  with  a 
servation.  Can  you  give  me  money  ?  It  is 
1 1  ask." 

"  Money,  you  want  money  ?  Leave  me  but 
loogh  to  buy  my  daily  food,  and  take  the 
8t.  What  is  money  to  me  now !" 
"  Generous  girl !  thank  you,  thank  you,  a 
ousand  times  thank  you !  You  know  not 
e  depths  of  that  infamy  from  which  you 
ive  saved  me.  A  thousand  pounds  is  all  I 
k  you  for.  Send  me  a  cheque  to-morrow 
1  your  banker.  Here  is  the  address." 
Isabella  took  mechanically  a  card  which  he 
aced  in  her  hands. 

"And  now,"  he  added,  "I  have  but  one 
irther  request  to  make.  You  must  give  me 
3Qr  solemn  promise  never  to  breathe  into 
le  ear  of  mortal  what  you  have  seen  or  heard 
da  night." 

"Spare  me,"  she  cried,  "oh,  spare  mel 
nve  me,  at  least,  till  to-morrow  for  considera- 
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•'  Impossible !  to-morrow  I  shall  not  be 
here.  You  would  yourself  be  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  such  an  exposure.  You  can  have 
no  object  in  making  it,  Isabella !  I  command,  I 
entreat — if  you  would  not  see  what  a  desperate 
man  can  do." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  i 
loaded  pistol.  Isabella  shuddered  and  drew 
back.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  her 
whole  frame,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  her 
veins. 

*' Be  not  alarmed,"  said  her  father,  "I 
have  no  intention  to  harm  you,  I  would  only 
terminate  the  life  of  a  wretch  who  has  livd 
but  to  bring  misery  upon  all  connect^ 
with  him." 

''Oh,  stop !  stop !"  cried  his  daughter, 
seizing  the  fatal  weapon,  "  promise  me  tfait 
you  will  never  do  that,  and  I  obey  you  in  al 
things." 

"  I  do  promise  you,"  he  said,  **  if  youwill 
swear  to  perform  what  you  now  engage." 

"  Is  not  my  word  sufficient?" 

''No,  it  is  long  since  I  ceased  to  depend ci 
the  word  either  of  man  or  woman.  Yci 
must  promise  upon  oath." 

Isabella,  in  fear  and  trembling,  took  the 
required  oath,  and  whilst  she  did  so  felt  that 
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i  of  what  I  have  been  the  means  of 
igyou  from.  Unhappy  though  I  must 
'  do  not,  even  for  an  instant,  I  do  not 
t." 

I  there  indeed  so  much  goodness  in  the 
?  Oh !  why  did  I  not  learn  to  love  it 
r  ?  Isabella,  do  you  hate  me  as  much 
« myself?*' 

ou  are  my  father.  If  I  cannot  love  and 
tt  you  as  a  father,  I  cannot  hate  you.  I 
lo  one/' 

ask  no  more.    It  is  impossible  that  you 

we  me,  but  you  must  pity  me.     You 

of  misery ;  but  what  can  the  innocent 

of   misery?      Of    misery    such    as 

r 

bella's  sensitive  heart  was  much  touched 
ese  words,  and  by  the  tone  of  anguish 
ich  they  were  spoken.  There  was  also 
iterious  fascination  in  this  strange  being, 
I  it  was  equally  impossible  to  resist  or  to 
36.  It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  convic- 
hich  arose  unbidden  from  his  presence  and 
Bsions,  and  that  in  him  there  yet  existed 
elancholy  ruins  of  what  might  have  been 
and  noble  mind. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  father  !**  she  exclaim0^' 
have  a  daughter  who  will  abide  by  P 
shame  and  in  sorrow.  Confide  in  her— tm 
her — she  will  never  forsake  you  1  Oh  mot! 

"Name  her  not,"  exclaimed  Ci 
Lorraine,  with  passionate  vehemence,  ^ 
not  that  injured  saint ;  and  yet  you  ti 
good — you  too  are  innocent — ^you  too  in 
made  miserable  through  my  means. 
Heaven  !  why  was  I  born  ?" 

As  he    finished    speaking,    the    UD 
guilty  man,  threw  his  arms  wildly  ror 
sinking    form  of    his    young,    pure 
daughter,  straining  her  convulsivel 
throbbing  heart,    imprinted  a  burc 
upon  her  fair,  open  brow,  and  in  ^ 
was    gone. 

The     dark    trees    hid     him 
sight.     Isabella  sunk  to  the  earth 
many  minutes  ere  she  was  sufiic 
vered  to  be  able  to  proceed  on 
Linn  wood.     How   differently    d 
tread  that  path  from  what  she  ) 
a  short  half  hour  before.     Tb 
still    pursued  her  smooth,  un 
The  beautiful  earth   still   sIut 
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^^  sight.  The  same  dewy  fragrance 
^  the  air.  The  same  sweet  repose  still 
"^ed  external  nature,  as  if  the  wild  pas- 
t's of  sinful  man,  as  if  sorrow  and  suffering 
lid  have  no  place  there.  There  was  no 
nge  in  the  silent  loveliness  of  that  beautiful 
It;  but  there  was  a  change — a  terrible 
ige  in  the  kind,  young  spirit  which  had  so 
y  swelled  with  joy  unspeakable  at  the 
emplation  of  its  Creator's  goodness,  and 
seemingly  certain  prospect  of  its  own 
>iness.  Those  visions  of  happiness  had 
vanished  for  ever.  The  cup  of  joy 
been  dashed  from  her  lips.  She  had 
.  awakened  from  the  beautiful  dream 
ife  to  a  sense  of  its  reality — a  reality 
roe. 

er  father — how  often  had  she  desired  to  see 
with  her  mortal  eyes  ;  and  now  that  that 
re  was  gratified,  she  was  miserable.  Her 
$r,  whom  she  had  delighted  to  believe  all 
was  excellent  and  noble ;  to  find  that  he 
the  reverse  of  all  she  had  fondly  pictured 
find  that  he  had  broken  her  mother's 
t,  that  he  had  imposed  upon  her  a  ficti- 
.  tale  of  his  death ;  to  find  that  he  was 
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guilty  and  disgraced ;  forced  to  shun,  by  day, 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
hours  of  darkness — a  slave  to  sin,  and  a  prey 
to  remorse — were  thoughts  almost  too  terrible 
to  be  borne  by  the  lonely,  wretched  heart  of 
the  miserable  Isabella. 

As  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  throbbing 
heart,  she  almost  feared  that  her  reason  was 
forsaking  her.  In  no  thought  could  she  find 
consolation.  Around  her  were  only  images 
of  despair.  RoUo  Melville,  whose  beloved 
remembrance  had  been  so  lately  fraught  with 
ideas  of  felicity,  of  mutual  love,  of  perfect 
confidence,  came  now  to  fill  her  mind  with 
anticipations  so  dreadful,  that  to  dwell  upon 
them  then  would  have  been  madness. 

"  Oh,  God  help  me  !"  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
**  for  I  know  not  where  to  turn." 

When  Isabella  reached  her  uncle's  house, 
she  was  so  fearful  of  meeting  any  of  the 
family,  that  she  entered  by  a  little  door  which 
opened  upon  the  garden,  and  groped  in  the 
dark  to  her  own  chamber ;  there  she  threw 
herself,  with  her  face  upon  the  bed,  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  in  an  agony  inde- 
scribable. 
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nembering,  however,  at  last,  that  if 
rant  and  uncle  did  not  soon  hear 
return,  they  would,  of  course,  send  for 
\  Burn  Cottage,  she  rung  the  bell, 
1  the  servant  to  bring  a  light,  to  tell 
nt  that  she  had  returned  home  with  a 
tad-ache,  was  gone  to  bed,  and  begged 
be  disturbed.  She  then  hastily  un- 
i  herself.  The  long,  weary  hours  of 
ad  night  wore  away  in  sorrow  and 
e.  Sleep  fled  from  the  red  swollen 
(,  and  refused  to  comfort  the  heavy 
)f  the  restless  watcher.  Till  she  laid 
verish  aching  head  on  the  pillow,  she 
ed  no  tears,  but  now  they  rolled  forth 
rents.  She  wept  till  the  fountain  of 
;ars  seemed  exhausted;  but  no  relief 
to  her  stricken  heart.  With  glazed 
iming  eyes,  with  a  fevered  and  aching 
she  lay  gazing  at  the  flickering  moon- 
on  the  wall  of  her  apartment,  and 
ng,  vacantly,  the  shapeless  shadows 
e  uncertain  light,  whilst  her  mind 
d  under  the  torture  of  the  thoughts 
oppressed  it. 
had    dawned,    when,    at  last,   from 
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exhaustion  of  body  and  spirit,  she  fell  into  a 
broken,  unrefreshing  slumber,  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  bury  her  sorrow  in  forget- 
fulness,  as  it  was  interrupted  at  every  instant 
by  stai*ts  and  sobs  of  anguish,  and  filled  with 
phantoms  of  despair. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  day  of  the  pic-nic  arrived  at  last. 
The  morning  was  hot,  ahnost  to  suflFoca- 
tion.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  there 
was  not  a  hreath  of  wind  to  relieve  the 
intense  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun,  which 
pursued  its  burning  pathway  in  the  heavens, 
undimned  by  a  vapour.  About  one  o'clock, 
however,  as  our  party  was  beginning  to 
prepare  to  set  out,  a  number  of  rather 
ominous  looking  clouds  began  to  appear 
upon  the  horizon.  At  intervals,  a  sultry 
breeze,  which  far  from  mitigating  seemed 
to  increase  the  oppression  of  the  atmos- 
phere, sprang  up;  and  after  producing  a 
low,  wailing  sound  among  the  parched 
woods,  died  away  to  a  portentous  calm. 

▼OL.    II.  B 
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Occasionally 9  also,  some  thought  they  could 
distinguish  a  rumbling  among  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  Mr.  Lorraine  uttered 
the  terrific  ¥?ord  "thunder."  Sarah  de- 
clared she  was  certain  it  was  going  to 
thunder.  "  There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  for  some 
days,  and  there  were  now  certain  indica- 
tions of  a  storm  ready  to  burst."  She 
concluded  by  advising  them  immediately 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  going  to 
Loch  Bower  that  day.  The  three  other 
young  ladies  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  think 
it  was  so  very  like  thunder.  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine thought  it  might  thunder,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  it  did ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  might  not.  Everything 
was  packed  too,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
pity  to  disappoint  the  young  people. 

At  this  juncture,  Melville  arrived  to  add 
another  voice  to  the  party  in  consultation. 
He  was  immediately  assailed  by  all  simul- 
taneously, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lor- 
raine, by  the  question,  "  Do  you  think  it  is 
going  to  thunder  ?" 
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iUe  was  standing  with  Mr.  Lorraine 
liide  the  window.     He  turned  round, 
i  g^andng  at  the  sky  on  all  sides,  re-   " 
ad: 

'*  Oh  no !  there  is  not  the  least  chance 
lilt  is  to  say,  I  hope  there  is  not. 
ere  are  a  few  clouds,  but  they  will  keep 
the  hills/' 

'fiat  you  forget  we  are  going  to  the 
s,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine. 
'There  is  no  saying  where  thunder* 
ids  may  discharge  themselves,  and  it  is 
nndred  chances  to  one  that  it  is  not  at 
ih  Bower,  even  admitting  that  these  are 
ader-clouds,  which  after  all  they  may 
be." 

You  are  determined  to  go,  that  is  to 
.    Well,  if  it  does  rain,  it  will  do  my 
Is  a  great  deal  of  good." 
But  I  hope  it  will  not  rain  till  we  come 
k,"  said  MelviUe. 

Ah,  RoUo  I"  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  shak- 
his  head,  **  you  are  no  farmer,  I  am 
id." 

tollo  laughed. 
'  A  few  hours  can  make  little  difference 
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to  the  crops,  and  it  will  make  a  great  deal 
to  us.  Do  you  not  think  so,  Miss  Isabella?'' 

Isabella  smiled. 

**What  does  your  mother  think,  Mr. 
Melville,  of  the  propriety  of  our  expedition 
taking  place  in  weather  which  appears  so 
doubtful  ?" 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  she 
appeared  to  have  some  apprehensions  of 
something  not  altogether  agreeable ;  but 
my  mother  is  always  anxious  to  accomplish 
anything  she  has  determined  upon,  and  is 
almost  as  expert  as  a  young  person  in 
hoping  against  hope.  If  the  rest  of  the 
party  think  of  going,  she  will  be  the  last 
to  object." 

*'That  I  can  easily  believe,'*  said  Mr. 
Lorraine;  ''but  that  is  not  precisely  the 
question  at  issue.  My  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Melville  is,  I  know,  an  excellent  judge  of 
the  weather;  her  predictions  never  fail. 
Now  I  wish  to  have  her  opinion  in  support 
of  mine,  for  that  it  must  coincide  with 
mine,  I  am  certain.  What  does  she  say 
to  the  signs  of  the  heavens  ?" 

Melville  laughed. 
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''Yba  press  me  too  hard,  Mr.  Lorraine, 
^  force  me  to  speak  candidly  in  spite  of 
Q^f.  To  confess  the  whole  truth,  my 
Mher  thinks  the  aspect  of  affairs  very 
natening ;  and  she  sent  me  over  here  on 
irpose  to  inquire  your  movements,  desir- 
f  me,  however,  to  assure  you  that  she 
i  no  personal  apprehensions,  and  that 
)  was  quite  willing  to  be  wet  in  good 
npany.  But  all  the  carriages,  you  know, 
re  covers,  so  that  there  is  really  no 
iger.  When  I  found  you  all  preparing, 
bought  it  would  be  best  not  to  deliver 
'  mother's  message,  but  you  see  I  have 
laved  honourably  notwithstanding.  But 
At  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"Ay,  what  are  we  to  do?"  said  Mr. 
irraine.  "  *To  be,  or  not  to  be.'  Come, 
lies,  decide  quickly,  otherwise  there  will 
Qo  time  for  decision — which  to  be  sure, 
ihould  not  regret,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
le. 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  as  usual,  when  her  hus- 
nd  was  not  a  party  in  council,  turned  to 
r  daughter  Rose — a  young  lady  who  was 
^er  unwilling  to  take  the  lead,  or  to 
low  out  her  own  opinions. 
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*^  I  am  just  patting  on  my  bonnet, 
mamma ;  and  you  know  you  have  all  the 
things  packed.  We  can  drive  over  to 
Birchmount,  at  any  rate,  and  see  if  the 
Mackains  are  there,  and  what  the  Heriots 
are  thinking  of  doing/' 

"  Very  true,  my  dear ;  that  is  a  vei^ 
good  idea.  Give  my  compliments  to  your 
inother,  Mr.  Melville,  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  drive  over  to  Birchmount  to  see 
if  the  Mackains  are  there,  and  what  the 
Heriots  are  thinking  of  doing/' 

Melville  bowed. 

"  You  will  all  be  wet  through,*'  said  Mr. 
Lorraine.  *'  Oh,  the  delights  of  being 
thoroughly  soaked  at  a  party  of  plea- 
s<ire !" 

"Perhaps  we  may  escape,"  said  Mel- 
ville ;  *'  and  at  any  rate  if  we  are  wet,  it 
is  our  own  fault,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
complain ;  and  you,  Mr.  Lorraine,  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  us  so,  and 
saying  that  you  warned  us.  Au  rerotr, 
ladies,  as  Mrs.  Mackain  says." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  the  whole  party,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sarah,  packed  into  it.     Where 
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vas  to  hare  been  bestowed,  had  she 
did  not  clearly  appear.  She  chose, 
rer,  to  remain  at  home,  as  she  did 
ke  to  lose  a  day,  and  the  weather 
bed  her  with  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
ting  herself. 

last  they  set  off.  Helen  and  Isabella, 
with  a  basket  in  their  lap.  Helen, 
I,  wished  to  have  carried  both,  as 
wee  the  conversation  of  her  cousin 
h.  Lorraine,  her  gratitude  had  been 
less,  and  her  affection  manifested 
ipon  every  occasion, 
they  drove  towards  the  house  at 
nount,  they  perceived  carriages  at 
or,  and  ladies  bonneted  at  the  win- 
The  sky  was  now  quite  overcast, 
le  clouds  appearing  to  proceed  from 
point  of  the  compass,  became  every 
t  more  lowering. 

t  as  Mr.  Heriot  was  handing  Mrs. 
ne  from  the  carriage,  the  whole  party 
startled  by  a  vivid  flash  of  forked 
ing,  succeeded  by  a  loud  and  con- 
Ls  peal  of  thunder,  which  roared  and 
ed  over  their  heads,  and  then  appeared 
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to  die  away  in  hollow  murmurs  among  the 
mountains.  A  few  immense  drops  of  nin 
fell  from  a  dark  cloud  which  was  hurrying 
over  the  mansion. 

"  Now  I*'  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  •'  we  need 
not  alight,  I  suppose  ;  we  had  much  better 
go  on  to  Loch  Bower.'* 

''Capital,  faith  r'  cried  Mr.  Mackain, 
who  now  appeared  upon  the  steps.  "  Go 
on  to  Loch  Bower,  indeed  ! — ^No,  no ;  we 
know  when  we  are  in  good  quarters.  We 
intend  to  pic-nic  at  Birchmount.  We  had 
all  that  settled  before  you  made  yoar 
appearance,  Lorraine.'' 

''If  we  are  not  to  go  to  Loch  Bower/' 
said  Mr.  Lorraine,  "  I  think  we  had  much 
better  go  home  before  the  day  gets  worse. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Upon  no  account,"  cried  Mr.  Heiiot, 
"  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  going 
out  at  present.  Since  we  are  not  to  be 
a  rural  party  out  of  doors,  at  least,  let  Q> 
be  a  social  one  within.  Mrs.  MelviBet 
Mrs.  Mackain,  and  Miss  Hunter,  have 
agreed  to  pic-nic  here.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Uff' 
raine,  you  will  not  object  to  do  the  same.'' 
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Itfn.  Lorraine  did  not  object,  for  the 
in  was  now  descending  in  torrents,  and 
t  general  aspect  of  nature  seemed  to 
Yeaten  a  tremendous  storm.  Miss  Heriot 
St  appeared  to  receive  her  guests,  and 
cooduct  them  to  an  apartment  where 
ey  might  make  the  necessary  altera- 
108  in  their  toilet.  Here  she  left  them 
rhile ;  Mrs.  Lorraine  endeavouring  to 
stow  upon  one  of  her  hostess's  demure 
)luDg  caps,  somewhat  of  the  air  of  her 
n  more  matronly  head-dresses,  and  the 
QDg  ladies  making  sundry  attempts  to 
avert  plain  morning  gowns  into  fashion- 
le  dinner-dresses. 

^t  last  the  labours  of  the  toilet  were 
Dpleted,  if  not  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
(1  of  the  ladies,  vet  as  well  as  circum- 
nces  would  permit.  As  they  entered 
t  drawing-room,  Isabella  heard  Miss 
inter's  voice  in  a  loud  declamatory  tone. 
e  was  delivering  a  bitter  philippic  against 
ssie  TuUoch,  averring  that  her  delicate 
alth  was  all  pretence  ;  that  she  was  idle, 
grateful,  and  heartless  ;  that  her  brother 
ank;  that  the  Tuliochs  in  general  were 
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a  bad  set,  with  whom  no  person  of 
respectability  could  have  anything  to 
do,  and  who  ought  to  be  left  to  the  misery 
they  so  richly  deserved. 

Mrs.  Melville  listened  to  her  cousin's 
harangue  in  imperturbable  silence,  and 
then  replied : 

*^  Df.  Morton,  a  man  of  undoubted 
honour,  has  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  Jessie  TuUoch  is  consumptive.  Her 
mother  is  a  respectable  woman,  and  she  is 
a  respectable  girl ;  and  if  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  connected  with  a  drunkard, 
thefy  are  only  the  more  deserving  of  our 
sympathy  and  commiseration.  And,  there- 
fore, Susan,  notwithstanding  what  you 
have  just  said,  I  intend  to  afford  them 
all  the  countenance  and  relief  in  my  power 
to  bestow,  or  which  they  will  accept." 

As  Mrs.  Melville  finished  speaking,  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  walking  towards 
a  distant  window,  reseated  herself  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  at  the  same 
time  beginning  to  read,  as  if  she  were 
determined  neither  to  hear  nor  to  say 
anything  more  upon  the  subject. 
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''My  cousin,  Margaret/'  said  Miss  Hun- 
*f  addressing  the  rest  of  the  party,  *'  never 
^eres  anything  that  anybody  tells  her, 
Qd  never  takes  anybody's  advice ;  and 
d  she  may  just  take  the  consequences 
oir,  as  she  has  often  done  before.  But 
can  tell  you  what — whatever  Mrs.  Mel- 
ille  may  say,  the  TuUochs  are  a  very 
Ker  set,  and  more  people  than  I  know 
at  There's  a  queer  set  of  folks  there 
laietimes,  that  meet  for  no  good,  I  dare 
y.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  about 
lem,  Mr<  Mackain  ?" 
"TuUoch,"  replied   Mr.   Mackain,  *' is 

low,  drinking  fellow,  and  no  doubt 
ttertains  at  his  inn  a  set  of  reprobates 
)  better  than  himself." 
Isabella  looked  at  Mr.  Mackain  as  he 
lished  speaking,  but  his  manner  betrayed 
I  consciousness. 

''There's  one  in  particular,"  continued 
)  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  for  which  Isa- 
lUa  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  '*  a  dark, 
sreputable-looking  fellow." 
"  Oh  I"  cried  Rose,  '*  that  must  be 
abella's  hero,   the  incognito  who  saved 
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the  child's  life.  Isabella,  I  congratulate 
you/' 

"  If  I  had  been  aware/'  said  Mr.  Mac- 
kain^  ''that  Miss  Isabella  had  had  any 
interest  in  the  subject,  I  should  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  touch  upon  such 
delicate  ground.  But  I  had  no  idea — I 
should  never  have  guessed — but  to  be  sure 
there  is  no  accounting  for  a  young  lady's 
taste.  Of  course  it  must  be  better  than 
mine.  Happy  man,  that  dark  stranger !  hey. 
Miss  Isabella !  I  shall  see  him  with  other 
eyes  for  the  future,  for  your  sake,  lady 
fair." 

Isabella,  justly  incensed  at  the  sneering 
impertinence  of  this  speech,  replied  with 
some  indignation : 

'*  I  beg,  Mr.  Mackain,  that  you  will  not 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  do  any  thing 
for  my  sake,  as  I  fear  the  value  of  your 
opinion,  uttered  upon  grounds  so  satis- 
factory, might  not  be  duly  appreciated. 
Most  probably  you  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  you  alluded  than  I 
can  have  had.     Certainly,  upon  the  only 
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that  I  ever  saw  him  act,  I  was 
^  mach  impressed  in  his  favour.'' 
*'  His  conduct  was  so  gallant/'  said  Mr. 
^kain.  *'  Ay,  that  is  the  way  to  jump 
to  a  young  lady's  heart.  Dear  creatures ! 
ey  are  so  easily  deceived ;  but  I  would 
A  advise  you  always  to  trust  to  appear- 
loes,  Miss  Isabella." 

''I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
QQsel,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  well 
rare  of  its  importance.  Inexperienced 
id  unsuspicious  as  you  seem  to  think 
e,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  there 
e  people  in  the  world,  who  will  not  only 
de  reprehensible  conduct  under  the  cloak 
outward  propriety,  but  will  even  con- 
mn  in  others  the  very  errors  in  which 
ey  have  participated,  or  into  which  they 
^y  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
em." 

Isabella,  as  she  spoke,  perceived  that 
r.  Mackain's  countenance  reddened  with 
^ger.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  ad- 
"essed  himself  to  Rose,  who  for  some 
inutes  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Melville. 
''Young  people  now-a-days,"  said  Miss 
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Hunter  turning  to  Mrs.  Mackaio,  "m^    | 
much  wiser  than  their  elders.    Fm  son  1 
wonder  what  the  world's  to  come  to." 

"  I  declare  so  do  I,  my  dear  Miss  Hunto) 
I  often  say  so  to  Mr.  Mackain.  Ah  I  yoa 
cannot  tell  what  a  privilege  I  esteem  it  to 
have  an  older  person  to  consult." 

As  Isabella  did  not  feel  at  all  interested 
in  hearing  the  remainder  of  this  edifying 
conversation,  she  walked  towards  a  table 
at  which  were  seated  Mrs.  Lorraine  and 
Miss  Heriot  looking  over  some  engravings. 
They  were  joined  almost  immediately  by 
Mr.  Heriot,  who  had  been  for  some  tiioe 
searching  in  a  book- case  for  a  book  fof 
Mrs.  Melville. 

''  I  think/'  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes' 
conversation,   *'  we    might    have   a  littk 


music." 


"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Isabella,  ''that  tfcc 
thunder  and  rain  would  prevent  its  bciog 
heard." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Our  h^ 
attempts  would  have  no  chance  rf  ^ 
cess  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  tk 
storm." 
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**  The  most  sublime  of  all  music/'  said 

**  Music  I"  cried  Miss  Heriot,  "do  you 
hiok  those  terrific  sounds  are  musical  ?** 

"Yes,"  replied  Isabella,  "I  think  that 
bere  is  music  in  all  the  sounds  of  nature, 
I  the  awful  rolling  of  the  thunder,  as  well 
8  in  the  murmurs  of  the  streams,  the 
entle  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
bough  I  allow  that  in  the  former,  the 
Qblime  predominates  so  greatly  over  the 
eantiful,  as  in  some  moods  of  the  mind, 
t  least,  to  produce  terror  rather  than 
jrmpathy.  It  overawes  rather  than  soothes 
he  feelings." 

**  You  may  be  right,"  said  Miss  Heriot, 
'for  such  is  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
Qymind,  my  idiosyncrasy  as  the  learned 
vould  call  it,  that  no  emotion  of  which 
error  forms  an  element,  is  productive  of 
pleasure  to  me.  Even  military  music, 
^hich  is  so  agreeable  to  most  people,  is 
tite  painful  to  my  feelings.  It  reminds 
)e  of  war  and  its  dreadful  accompaniments, 
^e  groans  of  the  djring,  and  the  tears  of 
idows  and  orphans." 
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''  How  Strange  T'  said  Isabella,  ''  it  fills 
me  with  visions  of  glory,  visions  of  the 
noble  and  the  brave  fired  with  the  love  of 
their  native  land,  and  welcoming  even 
death  itself  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
I  think  that  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  to  the 
sound  of  such  soul-inspiring  music,  I  could 
fancy  a  soldier  ready  to  march  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  field  of  honour,  or  death.'' 

''  Your  taste  seems  strange  to  me, 
Isabella,"  said  Miss  Heriot. 

"  Strange !"  cried  her  brother  sharply, 
'*  it  is  your  taste  that  is  strange,  I  think, 
and  not  Miss  Isabella's.  Nobody  with  an 
atom  of  sense  would  give  way  to  such 
foolish  fancies  as  you  permit  yourself  to 
indulge  in.  Martial  music  is  certainly  the 
finest  expression  of  sound  in  existence ; 
nobody  with  the  slightest  taste  can  think 
otherwise." 

Miss  Heriot  coloured  and  looked  quite 
abashed  by  her  brother's  speech.  Isabella 
had  never  been  so  much  displeased  with 
him  before ;  she  thought  him  unfeeling, 
nay  cruel,  to  be  so  totally  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  a  person  so  exceedingly  inof- 
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^i^e  as  his  sister,  and  one  especially 
wse  disposition  was  so  peculiarly  sensi- 
^e.  She  was,  therefore,  much  pleased, 
ben  Melville,  who  was  always  ready  to 
ke  the  part  of  the  weak  or  the  timid,  said 
ith  a  smile : 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Heriot,  but  I 
jmot  agree  with  you ;  there  is  nothing  in 
e  whole  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which 
Bte  is  less  arbitrary  than  in  music,  or 
ithing  in  which  there  is  a  greater  scope 
r  a  variety  of  taste.  Cowper,  you  know, 
yg, 

'  llieie  is  in  BOvHa  a  sympathy  with  sounds ; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  graye. 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear. 
Is  touched  within  us  and  the  heart  replies !' 

have  always  remembered  those  lines, 
^ase  they  seem  to  account  so  naturally 
•r  diversity  of  taste  in  music,  an  opinion 
I  which  the  present  discussion  has  served 
^confirm  me.'" 

T6  this  Mr.  Heriot  listened  politely,  but 
i  not  reply,  and  turning  towards  Mrs. 
^kain,   pointed  out  to  her  notice    an 
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engraving  in  the  Book  of  Beauty.  Mel- 
ville, however,  was  rewarded  for  his  speech 
by  a  look  of  gratitude  from  Miss  Heriot, 
and  an  approving  smile  from  Isabella.  The 
next  instant  he  was  by  her  side.  Miss 
Heriot  remarked  the  smile  and  its  conse- 
quence. A  new  idea  entered  her  mind; 
she  wondered  that  it  had  never  struck  her 
before.  She  glanced  towards  her  brother 
to  see  if  he  noticed  what  had  passed ;  but 
he  was  still  speaking  to  Mrs.  Mackain,  and 
from  the  composure  of  his  manner,  she  felt 
certain  that  he  had  not. 

In  the  meantime,  Melville  and  Isabella 
had  turned  towards  a  window,  and  stood 
together  surveying  the  progress  of  the 
storm,  which  having  undergone  a  temporary 
cessation,  was  again  raging  violently.  The 
scene  was,  indeed,  grand  and  imposing. 
The  distant  mountains,  partially  concealed 
by  the  lurid  and  foamy  clouds  which  clung 
to  their  rugged  forms,  and  magnified  by 
that  very  indistinctness  which  affords  hope 
to  the  imagination,  formed  a  suitable  limit 
to  the  scene  which  presented  itself.  Dark 
masses  of  cloud  obscured  the  heavens,  and 
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It  oyer  the  earth  a  deep  and  solemn 
om,  even  where,  on  the  extensive  land* 
ipe,  there  fell  a  long  line  of  sunlight, 
•nog  by  contrast  unnaturally  bright. 
iDtervals,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  dis- 
Ited  the  obscurity,  giving  a  momentary 
tfbl  distinctness  to  every  tree,  and 
am,  and  building,  which  an  instant 
Mre  had  been  involved  in  the  brooding 
dows.  The  thunder  rolled,  and  by  fits 
1  gusts  of  wind  swept  mournfully  among 
trees,  and  howled  round  the  corners  of 
mansion. 

How  magnificent  I"  said  Isabella. 

It  is  indeed,''  replied  her  companion. 

Are  you  not  surprised,''  she  continued, 
lat  there  should  be  any  one  capable  of 
olding  such  scenes  with  indifference  ?" 

When  I  think  seriously  of  it  I  am,  and 
when  my  attention  has  been  otherwise 
ipied,  a  violent  thunder  storm  has  made 
greater  impression  upon  me  than  a 
wet  of  rain.  When,  however,  one  does 
time  to  think,  the  reflections  naturally 
iced  by  such  contemplations,  certainly 
1  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  show  us 
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the  value  of  things  in  their  true  ptopoc- 
tions." 

"They  show  us  the  insignificance rf <k^ 
ohjects  for  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
strive.     It  is  at  such  instants  that  eaitUj 
strife  and  ambition  shrink  in  our  eyes  to 
their  true  littleness/' 

**  Yes/'  said  Melville,  "  those  which  are 
little  ;  but  all  earthly  strifes  and  wishes  are 
not  contemptible.  At  least,  I  dannot  think 
so.  There  are  some  in  which  a  moment 
like  this  assume  even  greater  importance, 
and  which,  if  possible,  seem  even  more 
worthy  of  being  striven  for.  Surely  yon 
do  not  think  earthly  happiness  altogether 
to  be  despised/' 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1  I  only  meant  those 
strivings  after  petty  distinctions,  those 
impieties  and  disputes  about  excuseless 
trifles  with  which  we  too  often  foolishly 
embitter  those  hours  which  ought  to  be 
happy,  because  they  are  invaded  by  no  reel 
sorrow.  It  almost  seems  as  if  we  der 
pised  happiness,  when  we  thus  so  thank- 
lessly thrust  it  from  us." 

''Mr.  Melville,"   cried   Rose  Loirtm^ 
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■^  instant,  *'  do  come  here,  and  look 
ttus  engraving.  It  is  from  a  painting 
Hapbaers  in  the  Vatican,  go  that  you 
I8t  have  seen  the  original/' 
Sn  expression  of  impatience  passed  over 
Iville's  countenance ;  but  as  the  laws  of 
iteness  required,  he  advanced  towards 
le  and  Mrs.  Mackain,  who  were  seated 
ether  on  a  sofa,  examining  the  contents 
I  portfolio.  Here  he  remained  standing 
some  time,  replying  to  a  multitude  of 
Btions,  and  at  last  by  the  united 
loeuvres  of  the  two  ladies,  was  forced 
seat  himself  between  them.  Not  long 
rwards,  dinner  was  announced.  There 
ig  a  scarcity  of  gentlemen,  the  young 
es  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
ting  each  other  to  the  dining-room, 
bella  found  herself  placed  next  Mr. 
riot  at  table.  He  made  himself  so  much 
re  than  usually  agreeable,  as  to  cause 
nearly  to  forget  her  displeasure  at  his 
mus  conduct. 

kfore  dinner  was  over,  the  thunder 
Bed,  the  clouds  rolled  away  and  the  sun 
in  shone  out.    After  tea,  carriages  were 
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ordered,  and  the  party  prepared  to  depart 
to  their  several  homes,  having  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  could  scarcely  have  spent 
a  pleasanter  day,  had  they  been  at  Loch 
Bower.  Before  separating,  it  was  agreed 
that,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  they 
should  again  attempt  the  long-promised 
excursion,  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Heriot» 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  please  Isabella, 
who,  he  could  perceive,  was  anxious  to 
go.  She  discerned  his  motive,  and  felt 
grateful  for  it,  and  all  remembrance  of  dis- 
approbation for  the  minute  vanishing,  she 
took  leave  of  him  for  the  night  with  un- 
wonted cordiality.  Immediately  Mr.  Heriot 
laying  down  the  shawl,  which  he  had 
lifted  with  the  intention  of  putting  upon 
Miss  Hunter,  turned  towards  Isabella  and 
began  to  fasten  her  cloak  with  great  assi* 
duity,  telling  her  that  the  thunder  had 
cooled  the  air,  and  that  she  must  wrap 
herself  up.  All  this  unusual  attention  Isa- 
bella did  not  remark,  but  Melville  did,  and 
so  did  Rose.  She  glanced  expressively  to- 
wards him;  he  half  returned  the  glance. 
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lie  minute  afterwards  fell  into  a  deep 
e.  While  Isabella  was  yet  wonder- 
bat  the  apparent  intelligence  between 
could  possibly  mean,  Mrs.  Melville 
her  to  take  a  seat   home  in  her 

B  your  aunt's/'  she  continuedi  **  is 
ull  without  you." 

ella  very  gladly  accepted  this  invi- 
Mrs.  Melville,  turning  to  her  son, 

3me,  Rollo,  do  not  stand  so  like  an 
Elton,  but  hand  Isabella  into  the 
je.  We  are  to  drive  her  home." 
son  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  though 
1  not  seem  in  good  spirits,  Isabella 
it  she  had  never  before  seen  him  so 
nd  gentle. 

as  now  the  ''  still  hour  when  storms 
ae."  The  sun,  like  the  triumphant 
1  in  the  dark  and  stormy  path  of 
ras  sinking  gloriously  to  rest,  free 
he  clouds  of  wrath  and  gloom  which 
obscured  its  earlier  career  in  the 
18.  Light  clouds  floated  in  the  soft 
kyt  and  hung  high  over  the  clear 
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mountains.  The  rain  drops  on  the  meadows 
and  trees  sparkled  in  the  setting  sunlight, 
and  the  green  earth  smiled  like  a  bride 
through  her  tears. 

Old  men,  and  tidy  matrons  and  maidens, 
sat  at  the  cottage  doors,  the  latter  plying 
the  busy  needle,  or  the  shining  wires.  The 
younger  men,  returned  from  their  work, 
spoke  with  them  of  the  good  which  had 
jbeen  done  by  the  rain  to  the  thirsty  earth, 
or  the  cattle  which  had  been  killed  by  the 
lightning.  The  children  paddled  in  the 
pools  which  had  been  left  by  the  rain,  or 
pursued  their  other  sports  in  front  of  the 
doors.  Their  merry  young  voices  sounded 
pleasantly  in  the  still  evening  air.  All 
things,  and  all  creatures  looked  glad  and 
refreshed  after  the  parching  heat  of  the 
last  few  days. 

The  Melvilles  and  their  young  friend 
had  driven  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
which  at  last  was  broken  by  RoUo. 

"  After  all,**  he  said,  *'  there  is  no  coun- 
try like  this.  Even  under  the  beautiful 
sky  of  Italy,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
beheld  a  scene  half  so  pleasing  as  this.** 
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Hiis  is  home/'  said  his  mother,  ''  the 
of  our  fathers  and  of  our  affections, 
and  of  liberty  I 

e  pure  t^e  Tales,  and  peaceful  are  the  skieB ; 
freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes.' " 

fes/'  said  Melville,  '*  as  another  and 
;reate8t  of  our  national  poets  says : 

groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
!re  bright  beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume, 
irer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  of  green  breckan, 
the  Bum  stealing  under  the  long  yellow  broom.' 

dearer  still  would  my  country  be  to 
ould  I  participate  in  all  the  feelings 
ssed  by  the  poet  in  the  beautiful  song 
which  I  have  quoted ;  but  that  I  per- 
too  clearly  can  never  be.  Would 
ny  most  fervent  hopes  were  not  fixed 
an  impossibility !" 

e  last  few  words  were  spoken  in  a 
of  despondency,  and  rather  as  if  the 
:er  was  thinking  aloud  than  address- 
limself  to  his  companions.  Isabella 
ODsiderably  astonished ,  and  fixing  her 
on  the  landscape  as  they  passed,  with- 

L.   II.  c 
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out,  however,  any  longer  admiring  or  per- 
ceiving its  manifold  beauties,    was  soou 
lost   in  the   fruitless  endeavour  to  fathom 
his  meaning.     Mrs.  Melville  also  tamed  in 
some  surprise,  and  with  a  look  of  inqcoiy 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  son's  countenance. 
She  read  nothing  there,  however,  to  indi- 
cate anything  of  greater  importance  than, 
what  was  very  unusual  with  Rollo,  a  tem- 
porary depression  of-  spirits,   which  she 
imagined  must  have  prompted  the  doleful 
tenor  of  his  speech.      Taking    no  notice, 
she  continued  the  conversation  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  it  had  been  commenced. 

''  Even  setting  aside  the  amor  patri^ 
my  predilections  from  my  childhood,  I  most 
confess,  have  all  been  in  favour  of  the 
scenery  of  the  north  countrie.  To  my 
imagination  there  has  always  been  a  greater 
charm  in  its  wild  and  lonely  lakes  and 
glens,  in  its  dark  mountains  and  frowning 
cliffs,  in  its  sea-indented  shores,  and  even 
in  its  mists  and  storms,  than  in  tl 
the  more  magnificent  imagery,  and  roxtt 
glowing  beauties  of  the  sunny  south.  £^ 
since  I  can  remember  to  have  been  able  to 
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^  a  wish,  it  used  to  be  my  most  earnest 
^  to  visit,  in  company  with  some 
Ddred  spirit,  every  beautiful  spot,  every 
Hge  wild,  every  object  hallowed  by 
Itorical  or  romantic  association,  every 
ok  and  corner  of  my  interesting  and 
ovcd  country." 

''I  do  not  wonder;  and  so  should  I,'' 
Bd  both  her  companions  in  a  breath, 
used  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
mssed  herself. 

'  It  seems  strange,"  she  continued 
a  calmer  tone,  ''with  such  tastes  and 
hes,  and  little  apparently  to  prevent 
ir  indulgence,  that  except  the  wild 
ndeur  of  my  early  home,  the  more 
tivated  beauty  of  my  present  one, 
1  the  magnificent  city  of  Edinburgh, 
ihoold  have  passed  my  life  without 
tag  anything  of  Scotland,  while  I  have 
veiled  so  much  more  in  the  south  of 
rope  than  the  generality  of  people  have 
^.  It  seems  one  example  of  what 
perience  has  frequently  led  me  to  remark, 
\t  we  seldom  set  our  hearts  upon  any 

c  2 
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earthly  object,  but  it  is  the  very  gratifica- 
tion which  an  overruling  Providence,  for 
its  own  inscrutable  but  all-wise  ends,  has 
ordained  that  we  shall  never  obtain  ;  while 
we  have  been  permitted  other  enjoyments 
at  which  we  never  aimed,  and  which 
were  apparently  much  farther  beyond  our 
reach.'* 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  mother,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not  now,  whenever 
you  please,  within  your  power  to  visit  any 
part  of  Scotland  you  like  ?" 

**  Now,  my  dear  Rollo,  it  is.  But  I  did 
not  speak  of  now,  I  spoke  of  then.  Then 
was  the  time  for  activity,  now  is  the  time 
for  rest.'* 

*'  But  travelling  is  so  easy  now,"  said 
Isabella,  **  and  you,  dear  Mrs.  Melville, 
Jiave  lost  none  of  that  enthusiasm,  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  disposition  of  a 
true  traveller.  You  would,  I  am  sure,  enjoy 
as  much  as  any  one  possibly  could,  those 
beauties  which  from  imagination  you 
describe  so  warmly.  Even  I,  Scotchwoman 
as  I  am  in  heart  and  soul,  who  am  not  half 
so  enthusiastic  as  you,  even  I  have  a  vague 
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^  P^  of  some  time  or  other  being  able  to 
^t  the  wildest  shores,  and  most  secluded 
^•^8  of  my  native  country/* 
*'You,  my  love,   you  are    young,   you 
I    Juive  life  before  you.    You  tell  me  that  I 
^  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  I  am ;  but 
^y  enthusiasm  now  is  not  for  myself,  it  is 
for  those  I  love.    No,  no ;  at  my  time  of 
life,  personal  enjoyment  is  found  at  home, 
tmid  quiet  pleasures  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, whilst  more  stirring    delights  are 
I  best  enjoyed,  in  the  second  person,  that  is 
I  to  say  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  us.    Yes,  my  travelling  days  are  over; 
ud,  believe  mej  I  do  not  regret  them,  as 
they  have  left  behind  what  I  prize  still 
more.  But  yours,  yours,  my  dear  children, 
ire  almost  all  to  come.    You  will  travel 
over  the  land  of  your  fathers,   and  visit 
its  fiuthest  isles  and  the  most  sequestered 
recesses  of  its  mountains,  and  my  spirit 
^  go  with  you  and  sjrmpathize  in  your 
I^easures  as  if  they  were  still  my  own." 

As  Mrs.  Melville  finished  speaking, 
^0  fixed  bis  eyes  on  Isabella,  with  an 
^ression  which  caused  the  warm  blood 
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to  mount  to  her  temples.  They  were  with- 
drawn, however,  instantly,  and  she  fancied, 
but  it  might  have  been  fancy,  that  she 
heard  something  like  a  suppressed  sigh. 
Nothing  farther  passed  till  they  reached 
linnwood,  when  Mrs.  Melville  bidding  her 
young  friend  good  night,  kissed  her  aflfeo- 
tionately — an  expression  of  regard  the 
more  gratifying,  as  Isabella  had  never 
before  seen  it  be8to?red  by  her  on  any 
human  being.  Rollo's  adieu  partook  rather 
of  the  gentle  depression  observable  in  his 
manner  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
drive,  than  of  the  ardent  spirit  which  spoke 
in  the  glance  afore-mentioned.  Isabella 
was  puzzled,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  solving  the  important 
problem,  namely,  whether  she  was  happy 
or  miserable.  Upon  the  whole  she  was 
inclined  to  think  that  she  was  happy — 
which  being  the  more  agreeable  conclusion, 
I  shall  leave  her  to  it  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

A  FBW  days  after  the  events  recorded  in 
Ike  preceding  chapter,  Helen  and  Isabella 
fent  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  week  or  two  to  the 
imily  of  a  Colonel  Cameron,  who  resided 
boot  fifteen  miles  from  Linn  wood.  Colonel 
^eron  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Lor- 
line's,  and  two  of  his  daughters  had  been 
:  school  for  a  year  with  Helen.  Ever 
Dce  that  period  a  great  intimacy  had  sub- 
ited  between  the  young  ladies.  The 
esent  visit  had  long  been  promised  on 
elen's  part,  and  she  was  now  particularly 
ill  pleased  to  accomplish  it.  Her  cousin 
id  been  kindly  invited  to  accompany  her, 
id  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
hibiting  to  the  Miss  Camerons  a  sympa- 
izing  friend  in  Isabella,  and  also  of 
infiding  to  them,  under  a  vow  of  the 
rictest  secrecy,  the  interesting  intelligence 

her  approaching  nuptials.     Isabella  also 
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looked  forward  to  the  visit  with  pleasure, 
for  it  would  not  only  show  her  a  little 
more  of  the  country,  but  it  would  separate 
her  for  a  few  days  from  Rose,  who  ever 
since  the  memorable  day  of  the  thunder- 
storm, had  treated  her  in  a  very  unkind, 
and  occcasionally,  even  contemptuous 
manner.  Several  times  she  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  demanding  an  explanation  of 
conduct  so  unaccountable,  but  had  always 
checked  herself,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
proceed  merely  from  a  temporary  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  and  from  her  unwillingness  to 
appear  to  be  on  unfriendly  terms  with  any 
one  of  her  uncle's  family. 

Now,  she  thought,  that  any  imaginary 
cause  of  offence  must  be  forgotten  long 
before  her  return,  and  that  intercourse 
between  Rose  and  herself  would  reassume 
its  former  footing  without  the  disagreeable, 
and,  perhaps,  dangerous  necessity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  its  interruption. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  come 
more  opportunely  than  the  invitation  to 
Allanside.  The  only  drawback  to  the  plan 
was,  that  it  necessarily  involved  a  separa- 
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ioD  from  Melville.  Upon  further  consi- 
Ration,  however,  this  did  not  appear  to 
ibella  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ;  it  was 
erely  a  temporary  privation,  which  per- 
qps  might  carry  along  with  it,  its  counter- 
liancing  advantages. 

Before  leaving  home  she  paid  a  visit  to 
isie  Tulloch.  The  poor  invalid  had 
Died  wonderfally.  The  pain  in  her  side 
18  much  better,  her  cough  had  nearly 
!ther,  and  she  was  in  excellent  spirits. 
Bspite  of  her  reason,  the  hope  which 
ibella  read  in  Jessie's  countenance  was 
^ened  in  her  own  bosom.  And  thus  it 
ever  with  that  most  insidious  of  all 
teases ;  it  revives  the  spirits  both  of 
)6e  who  suffer,  and  of  those  who  grieve 
'  the  sufferer,  that  it  may  crush  them 
ain  more  cruelly,  and  by  this  refinement 
torture,  multiplies  the  pain  of  one  death 
:o  the  agony  of  many.  In  the  meantime, 
wever,  Isabella  went  to  Allanside  in 
tter  spirits  than  she  might  otherwise 
ve  done. 

The  visit  proved  even  more  agreeable 
an  she  had  dared  to  expect.  Colonel  and 

c  3 
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Mrs.  Cameron  were  exceedingly  hospitable 
people,  very  open-handed,  and  very  fond 
of  amusement.  In  the  minor  particu- 
lars of  their  characters,  they  were  pro- 
bably dissimilar,  but  in  those  most  obvious 
to  a  stranger  they  were  wonderfully  alike. 
The  three  daughters  were  all  very  common- 
place, but  were  very  good  humoured.  The 
two  sons,  who  were  younger  than  the 
daughters,  were  at  that  awkward  age,  when 
having  ceased  to  be  boys,  they  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  confines  of  manhood. 
The  elder,  however,  was  about  to  join  a 
regiment  in  which  his  father  had  just 
purchased  a  commission  for  him,  and  was 
consequently  ii^  his  own  opinion  a  very 
dignified  personage,  and  quite  qualified  to 
enact  the  admirer  to  any  lady  whatever. 

Accordingly )  he  selected  Isabella  as  the 
object  of  his  present  attentions  ;  while  the 
second,  whose  pretensions  were  certainly 
not  so  great,  having  left  off  the  round 
jacket  only  six  months  before,  but  whose 
spirit  being  naturally  aspiring,  would  never 
allow  him  to  remain  much  in  the  rear  of 
his  brother,  devoted  himself  most  assidu- 
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kody  to  Helen.  The  whole  family  ap- 
leared  to  emulate  each  other  in  devising 
tamsements  for  the  gratification  of  their 
IDests;  and  drives »  pic-nics,  and  parties, 
Kceeded  each  other  in  so  perpetual  a 
Miod  as  to  make  three  weeks  seem  to  pass 
\  one.  Though  a  longer  continuance  of  this 
fe  of  gaiety  would  have  been  to  Isabella 
resome  in  the  extreme,  it  amused  her  for 
le  time,  and  made  her  grateful  for  the 
tudness  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
hxAe  family  were  so  unusually  obliging, 
\i  so  overwhelmingly  kind,  that  she 
irted  from  them  with  real  regret,  and 
ith  something  like  affection.  The  part- 
g,  however,  was  not  to  be  of  long 
uration  ;  for  a  week  after  the  departure  of 
e  Miss  Lforraines,  the  Miss  Camerons 
ure  to  follow  them  to  Linn  wood,  for  the 
irpose  of  being  present  at  a  ball  which 
18  to  be  given  there  on  Rose's  birth-day, 
len  she  should  have  completed  her 
enty-first  year. 

V  ball  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  quiet  neigh- 
urhood  of  Linnwood,  and  consequently 
eated  a  great  sensation,  especially  among 
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the  young  people.  The  idea  of  giving  it 
had  originated  with  Rose  herself,  frho,  to 
answer  certain  ends  of  her  own,  had  taken 
a  private  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
her  mother  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
a  large  entertainment  of  some  descrip- 
tion. 

**It  will  give  Helen  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  her  friends  before  she  goes  to 
India,  as  papa  has  consented  to  tbe 
marriage;  and  then  you  know  we  have 
never  given  a  large  party  of  any  kind 
since  Isabella  came  to  Scotland." 

*'  Very  true,  my  love.  I  never  thongbt 
of  all  that  before ;  if  your  papa  has  no 
objection,  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  do.*' 

Mr.  Lorraine  had  no  objection  ;  he  never 
had  to  anything  that  was  likely  to  condnoe 
to  the  innocent  amusement  of  his  familyf 
or  his  friends.  Rose's  birth-day  not  beii% 
very  far  distant,  it  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
day  of  the  ball,  and  invitations  were  issued 
accordingly. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  young  ladies 
at    Allanside,    they    had    had  two  visiU 
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m  Mr.  Heriot,  and  the  same  number 
m  Mr.  Melville.  On  one  of  those  ocea- 
ns, the  two  gentlemen  happened  to  meet, 
was  the  day  of  a  dinner-party  at  Allan- 
b;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cameron  pressed 
th  of  them  to  remain.  Mr.  Heriot  with- 
t  much  difficulty  acceded  to  their  hos- 
table  proposal ;  but  notwithstanding  very 
gent  entreaties  from  the  whole  family, 
dville  steadily  declined  it,  and  after 
tting  for  a  few  minutes  in  almost  perfect 
ieace,  took  leave,  much  to  the  regret  of 
e  young  ladies,  who  were  sorry  to  lose  so 
igible  a  partner  for  the  dance  in  the 
ening.  This  was  Mr.  Melville's  second 
sit,  and  also  his  last  during  the  stay  of 
e  Miss  Lforraines  ;  for  he  did  not  return 
ain  whilst  they  were  inmates  of  Allan- 
le.  It  was  only  Mr.  Heriot's  first,  but 
remained  all  night,  and  returning  the 
lowing  week,  spent  two  entire  days 
der  the  hospitable  roof  of  Colonel  and 
1^.  Cameron.  In  this,  however,  there 
iB  nothing  remarkable,  as  he  and  the 
Lionel  were  old  friends,  had  been  known 
each  other  in  India,  and  as  neighbours. 


I 
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bad  always  been  upon  the  most  intimate 
footing. 

On  Isabella's  return  to  Ldnnwood,  she 
found,  greatly  to  her  surprise,  that  Rose's 
ill-humour,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
was  now  greatly  augmented.  Occasionally 
her  behaviour  was  even  absolutely  rude. 
This  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  accordingly 
Isabella  took  the  first  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  her  cousin,  to  say  : 

**  Rose,  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  those  who 
were  members  of  the  same  household  to 
which  I  belonged.  Believe  me,  it  is  very 
painful  to  my  feelings  to  be  otherwise." 

'^  And  are  we  not  on  good  terms  ?" 
demanded  Rose,  drily. 

''That,  Rose,  is  a  question  which  you 
must  answer.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  given  any  cause  of  offence  to  you  ; 
but  if  I  have,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  all  I 
ask  is,  that  you  will  candidly  tell  me  how 
I  have  erred,  as  I  can  assure  you  it  has 
been  through  ignorance." 

**  Have  I  complained  of  having  received 
offence,  Isabella  ?" 
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N09  not  in  words ;  but  yon  have  shown 
bat  you  are  offended." 
ify  manner  is  unfortunate.  It  is  a 
Siat  I  cannot  guard  it  better/' 
[  do  not  wish  you  to  guard  it.  1  had 
I  rather  that  it  expressed  your  feelings 
ley  really  exist.  Come,  Rose,  speak 
ly,  and  put  an  end  to  this  incompre- 
ible  misunderstanding.  We  are  near 
ves.  Let  us  be  friends.'' 
?*riends,  Isabella !"  repeated  Rose,  her 
sparkling,  and  her  face  flushing  with 
r,  while  her  whole  manner  betrayed 
derable.  excitement,  *^  that,  I  think, 
ads  upon  yourself.  You  need  not  ask 
low  you  have  offended  me ; — ask  your 
conscience,  and  if  it  answers  candidly, 
[1  tell  you  that  you  have  endeavoured, 
i8t,  to  do  me  the  greatest  of  possible 
ies." 

Ifou  surprise  and  shock  me.  I  have 
i  my  conscience,  and  taxed  my 
ory  to  the  utmost ;  neither  accuse 
f  having  committed  any  fault  towards 
I  insist  upon  an  explanation." 
^d  I  will  explain,"  said  Rose,  vehe- 
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mently,  '^  since  you  do  not  choose  to 
understand.  Is  it  no  harm,  do  you  think, 
to  have  endeavoured  to  ruin  me  in  the 
good  opinion  of  one  whose  approbation  I 
value  beyond  aught  else  on  earth  ?  Is  it 
no  injury  to  have  used  your  utmost  exer* 
tions  to  supplant  me  in  that  person's 
esteem,  when  you  must  have  been  aware 
— when  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  con- 
cealed from  yourself,  that  in  every  point 
of  view— in  justice — ^in  honour,  I  had  a 
much  higher  claim  upon  his  affection  and 
consideration  than  you  could  have  ?" 

If  Isabella  had  been  astonished  before, 
her  astonishment  was  now  increased  ten- 
fold.  A  faint  glimmering  of  the  truth 
dawned  upon  her  mind ;  but  it  only  served 
to  bewilder  her.  She  rejected  the  idea 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  as  too  improbable — 
too  monstrous  to  be  credited.  She  blushed 
deeply  as  she  replied. 

"You  perplex  me  more  than  ever.  I 
cannot  fathom  your  meaning.  It  is  impos- 
sible that— that— " 

"You  have  tried  to  injure  me  with  Mr. 
Melville.     Yes,  I  do  mean  it  I" 
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''Then,  Rose,  you  are  mistaken.  You 
^  me  great  injustice.  I  have  never 
tempted  to   injure  you  in   the  opinion 

any  one ;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
ve  thought  of." 

'*  You  have  not  spoken  ill  of  me, 
rhaps,  but  you  have  always  endeavoured 
make  my  character  and  actions  appear 
the  worst  light.*' 

'^  And  what  object  do  you  imagine  that 
proposed  to  myself  by  such  conduct  ?" 
''  To  lessen  the  regard  you  saw  he  had 

me." 

"If  I  had  imagined  he  had  any  parti- 
lar  regard  for  you,  I  should  never  have 
DQght  of  lessening  it — ^last  of  all  by 
sans  so  unworthy." 

*'  If  you  had  thought — do  you  say  then 
Gtt  you  did  not  think  Mr.  Melville  had 
y  particular  regard  for  me  ?" 
"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  perceived  that 
had." 

"And  perhaps  you  will  say  also,"  re- 
tted Rose,  with  increasing  violence, 
hat  you  have  never  attempted  to  with- 
LW  Mr.  Melville's  attention  from  me, 
kt  you  might  fix  it  upon  yourself?" 
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**Yes,"  returned  Isabella,  indignantly. 
*^I  will  say  so.  Mr.  Melville's  attention 
to  me  has  always  been  voluntary.  1  have 
never  courted  it ;  and  surely  if  he  pleases, 
he  has  as  good  a  right  to  bestow  it  upon 
me,  as  upon  you.'' 

"No,  he  has  not — in  honour  he  has 
not.*' 

'^  In  honour  I  Rose,  what  do  vou  mean? 
For  Heaven's  sake — '*  she  stopped,  and 
putting  a  strong  restraint  upon  her  feelings, 
continued  in  a  calm  tone  of  voice :  "  Con- 
vince me.  Rose,  that,  in  honour,  you  have 
a  superior  claim  to  Mr.  Melville's  regard, 
and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not 
repress  every  attention  which  can  give  you 
pain." 

Rose's  manner  underwent  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  and  taking  Isabella's  hand, 
she  said : 

"  I  expected  this  from  you,  Isabella.  I 
always  hoped  that  when  you  were  made 
aware  of  the  truth,  you  would  put  a 
stop  to  that  course  of  behaviour,  which, 
though  it  ought  not,  and  cannot  cause 
me  any  serious  uneasiness,  yet  such  is  my 
sensitive,  and   perhaps  I  ought    to  say, 
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loos  disposition,  that  what,  I  have  no 
At,  proceeded  from  thoughtlessness  and 
ij  of  sjHrits  in  both  of  you,  has  caused 
many  miserable  moments." 
And  if  such  were  your  feelings  and 
aon.  Rose,''  inquired  Isabella,  with* 
ring  her  hand,  "  why  did  not  you 
ik  openly  to  me  ?  Why  have  you 
ived  thus  unkindly  and  intemperately?" 
Because  I  was  annoyed  and  perplexed, 
ve  you  some  apology  certainly ;  but  I 
3  you  will  make  allowance  for  the 
ted  state  of  my  mind.  But  it  is  all 
•  now.  Let  us  both  forget  it." 
No,"  said  Isabella,  ''  it  is  not  all  over 
You  have  not  yet  convinced  me  that 
have  a  title  to  be  jealous  of  any  one's 
iact  towards  Mr.  Melville;  that  your 
US  upon  his  attention  are  superior  to 
le  of  any  other  young  woman  whom  for 
time  he  may  happen  to  find  agreeable, 
rho  may  chance  to  take  pleasure  in  his 
ety." 

Is  my  word  that  I  have,  not  sufficient  ?" 
No,  not  in  the  present  instance.  I  do 
Rose,  mean  to  imply  a  doubt  of  your 
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yeracitv.  You  may  have  fancied  that  he 
liked  you,  but  merely  to  have  fancied  it, 
is,  you  know,  no  proof.  Others  may  have 
fancied  the  same." 

^^If  you  mean  that  yon  will  not  dis- 
courage those — ^flirtations,  I  must  call  them, 
unless  Mr.  Melville  has  actually  proposed 
to  me,  you  must  even  continue  them,  and 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  bear  as  I  best 
can  your  ungenerous  conduct.  But  you 
know  I  said  in  honour." 

"In  honour! — well,  give  me  proof 
then  that  in  honour  Mr.  Melville  has  given 
a  title  to  you  to  disapprove  of  the  style 
of  intercourse  between  him  and  any  other 
person.  Show  me  this,  and  you  shall 
regulate  the  manner  of  my  behaviour 
towards  him  to  suit  your  own  feelings." 

"  You  must  have  remarked  then,"  said 
Rose,  "on  his  first  arrival  at  Glencola, 
that  he  always  appeared  to  prefer  my  society 
to  that  of  any  other  person." 

"I  did ;  but  surely.  Rose,  you  do  not 
mean  to  adduce  that  circumstance  as  any 
particular  proof  of  regard.  It  may  be  one 
among  many,  but  taken  by  itself,  it  cannot 
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^trued  to  mean  anytbiDg  more  than 
ue  thought  your  conversation  amu8-> 

I'aken  by  itself!  but  you  will  allow, 
dla,  that  many  small  circumstances 
ing  upon  the  same  point,  contain 
iigst  them  as  large  an  amount  of  evi- 
e  as  one  solitary  greater  one." 
[t  depends  entirely  upon  what  that 
er  one  may  be.  An  accumulation  of 
nee,  however,  does  carry  great  weight. 


n." 


Well  then  did  you  never  remark  long 
this  first  show  of  preference,  indeed 
the  last  few  times  we  all  met  together 
e  you  went  to  Allanside,  he  always 
ed  fonder  of  my  company  than  of 
3,  never  almost  speaking  to  you,  but 
Qg  you  to  talk  to  Mr.  Heriot,  or  any- 
who  happened  to  be  next  you,  and 
ining  generally  close  by  me  ?  I  knew, 
ist,  I  suspected  that  when  you  met  at 
lother's  and  walked  home  together  at 
:,  you  had  flirtations  ;  but  then  I  was 
>y,  and  Melville  is  very  lively  and  fond 
iies'  society.  But  before  my  face,  it 
really  too  bad." 
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"  Did  you  fear  then,"  said  Isabetta,  litk 
as  much  indifference  as  she  could  asBome, 
**  that  your  place  in  Mr.  Melville*8  regard 
was  about  to  be  usurped  by  me  V* 

''No,  I  had  too  much  confidence  in 
Melville's  affection  for  me  ever  to  bdiete 
in  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing ;  I  meaa 
when  I  had  time  to  reason  on  the  subjecL 
Nevertheless,  it  made  me  very  unhappy  to 
see  you  accept  so  willingly  those  numeroos 
little  cares,  those  petty  marks  of  r^ard, 
so  apparently  trifling,  and  yet  so  really 
significant.  I  thought  it  so  unkind  of  yoa, 
and  so  thoughtless  of  him,  bound  in  honoar 
to  me  as  he  must  know  that  he  is.*' 

''Thoughtless  of  me  you  mean,  and 
unkind  of  him.  Yes,  Rose,  you  mast 
blame  Mr.  Melville,  and  not  me  for  this 
misunderstanding,  if  misunderstanding  there 
has  been." 

"There  cannot  have  been  a  misunder- 
standing on  my  part,  at  least.  Look  here, 
Isabella,"  continued  Rose,  opening  a  box 
which  stood  on  the  table  beside  her,  afid 
producing  a  ring  from  one  of  its  recesses; 
"  do  you  think  that  I  should  have  accqpted 
this  from  Melville,  had  I  not  had  suflkieot 
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^^on  to  believe  that  we  understood  each 

^  8he  spoke,  she  put  the  ring  into  her 
Isio's  hand.  It  was  an  antique,  and  set 
h  brilliants.  Isabella  remembered  to 
re  seen  it  on  a  former  occasion  lying 
m  a  table  at  Burn  Cottage,  and  to  have 
n  told  that  Rollo  had  brought  it  from 
y,  and  regarded  it  as  something  very 
cious.  As  she  recalled  this  to  mind, 
I  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  a 
ce  in  the  centre  of  the  brilliants,  which 
\  then  vacant,  was  now  filled  with  hair, 
nearly  as  she  could  remember,  the 
3ur  of  Melville's,  a  deadly  pang  shot 
ough  her  heart,  her  eyes  grew  dark,  and 
I  felt  so  giddy,  that  she  could  scarcely 
ad.  With  difficulty  she  conquered  her 
otion,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say  in  a 
ce  of  forced  calmness : 
'This  is  indeed.  Rose,  a  satisfactory 
K)f  that  something  more  must  be  meant 
Mr.  Melville's  part  than  mere  civility, 
could  not  have  given  you  this,  had — " 
iabella  stopped.  She  could  go  no 
ther/ 
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'*  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Rose ; 
*'  the  hair  is  very  neatly  put  in,  is  it  not, 
since  it  was  done  in  Kirkholm  ?'* 

"  Oh,  very !" 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Isabella/'  contintied 
her  cousin,  ''you  see  I  have  something 
more  to  rest  my  claims  upon  than  mere 
imagination.  I  feel  certain,  now  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of 
affairs,  you  will  never  encourage,  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  repress 
that  style  of  intercourse  which  causes  me 
so  much  pain.  Melville's  conversation, 
comparatively  speaking,  can  have  no 
charms  for  you.  His  society  is  every- 
thing to  me;  to  you  it  is  nothing,  I  am 
sure.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  followed 
after  a  pause,  and  was  spoken  slowly,  while 
Rose  at  the  same  time  fixed  her  large  dark 
piercing  eyes  intently  and  coldly  on  her 
cousin's  face.  Isabella  was  very  pale  ;  but 
making  a  strenuous  effort,  she  was  able  to 
reply  with  tolerable  composure  : 

**  Certainly,  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

*'  I  was  certain  it  was  not.     If  I  had 
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>Ogfat  otherwise,  I   should   never   have 
ide  this  disclosure  to  you." 
AsRose  spoke,  Isabella  could  not  help 
igining  that  a  triumphant  consciousness 
king  in  her  eyes,  and  finding  utterance 
he  tone  of  her  voice,  gave  the  lie  to  the 
ming  embodied  in  her  words.     Sum- 
oing  to  her  aid  all  her  womanly  pride, 
replied  in  a  steady,  deliberate  tone  : 
'I  am  glad,  at  all  events.  Rose,  that 
i  have  made  this  disclosure,  it  will  serve 
)revent  for  the  future  much  misunder- 
iding  upon  both  sides." 
^Remember,    however,    Isabella,    that 
it  I  have  told  you  is  strictly  in  confi- 
ce.    I  have  shown  this  ring  to  no  one 
yourself." 
'  Your  father  and  mother,  Rose,  do  not 

I  intend  to  ask  their  advice  in — " 

'  Not  upon  any  account  whatever.  When 
are  formally  engaged,  of  course  they 

II  be  informed   immediately  ;    but  till 
ti  I  shall  repose  confidence  in  no  one 

yourself.  I  feel  certain  from  all  I  have 
n  of  you,  that  I  may  with  perfect  safety 
A  to  your  honour." 

^OL.    II.  D 
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**  You  may.  Your  secret  shall  never  be 
divulged  by  me." 

*'  I  thank  you  then»  dearest  Isabella. 
We  are  friends  now,  I  hope,"  said  Rose, 
advancing  as  if  to  embrace  her  cousin. 
The  latter  drew  back. 

"  Not  now,"  she  said.  "  Rose,  we  are 
not  enemies  I  hope ;  but  I  cannot  quite  so 
soon  forget  the  unworthy  suspicions  yoa 
have  entertained  of  my  motives — the  un- 
kind language  you  have  used  towards  me." 

Rose  Lorraine  was  a  person  who  never, 
when  she  could  possibly  command  them. 
Buffered  her  feelings  or  her  passions  to 
interfere  with  her  interests.  On  the  present 
occasion,  she  judged  it  wise  to  remain  on 
amicable  terms  with  her  cousin ;  therefore, 
instead  of  bursting  into  invective,  according 
to  the  promptings  of  her  haughty  temper, 
she  replied  in  a  voice,  from  which  every 
trace  of  anger  was  carefully  banished,  and 
with  a  smile  of  affected  good-humour. 

'*As  you  please,  Isabella.  I  am  sorry 
for  having  hurt  your  feelings.  I  can  do 
nothing  more.     I  think  you  might  forgive 


me." 
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I  do  forgive  you.  Rose ;  but  I  do  not 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  affec- 
for  you  that  I  do  not  feel/' 
YoM  refuse  then  my  proffered  friend- 
and  confidence." 

[  have  as  much  of  your  confidence  as 
be  at  all  necessary  for  either  of  us. 
mutual  feelings  are  not  such  as  to 
lice  the  unrestrained  confidence  of  a 
ct  friendship  ;  but  let  us  be  upon 
able  terms — ^upon  such  terms  as  befits 
relations,  and  members  of  the  same 
ly." 

As  you  please,  Isabella,"  again  re- 
.  Rose.  ''At  all  events  I  am  obliged 
ou  for  the  little  favour  you  have 
iised   to    do    me.      Will    you  shake 

isr 

abella  extended  her  hand,  which  having 
clasped  in  that  of  her  cousin,  the  two 
ig  ladies  separated.  Arrived  in  her 
apartment,  Isabella  having  given  vent 
it  excited  feeUngs  in  a  gush  of  tears, 
eriously  to  work  to  calm  the  agitation 
er  spirits,  and  to  give  distinctness  and 
igement  to  the  ill-defined  ideas,  and 

D  2 
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confused  recollections  which  chased  each 
other  from  her  mind,  started  up,  vanished, 
eluded  her  memory  and  her  reason,  and 
reduced  her  faculties  to  a  state  of  chaotic 
disorder.  Gradually,  however,  she  became 
composed,  and  able  to  nerve  her  mind 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
astonishing  truth  which  had  burst  upon  her, 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  placed, 
and  of  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  her  to  pursue. 

In  the  perfect  quiet  of  her  own  chamber 
with  time  for  reflection,  and  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  look  boldly  at  the  truth, 
however  painful  might  be  the  efibrt,  a 
thousand  circumstances  which  before  had 
escaped  her  notice,  recurred  to  her  recol- 
lection in  confirmation  of  what  she  had 
heard.  She  remembered  Melville's  evi- 
dently great  admiration  of  Rose  in  the  first 
stage  of  her  acquaintance  with  him ;  she 
remembered  his  preference  for  her  cousin's 
society  when  both  she  and  Rose  were  of 
the  same  party,  which,  though  sometimes 
a  little  troubled  by  it,  she  had  unconsciously 
persuaded  herself  was  not  a  preference,  but 
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1  puzzle  which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
•olve.  Now,  she  saw  it  in  a  different  light. 
Melville  had  been  led  on  by  circumstances 
too  far  to  be  able  to  draw  back.  But  did  he 
wish  to  draw  back  ?  Or  was  it  consistent 
with  the  decision  and  manliness  of  his 
character  thus  to  have  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  circumstances  ?  To  the  first 
of  these  questions,  in  spite  of  herself,  Isa- 
bella's heart  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

He  loved  her — she  knew  it — she  felt  it 
«^8he  had  read  it  in  his  eyes^ — seen  it  in 
liis  actions,  and  amid  much  that  was  mys- 
terious in  his  behaviour,  that  he  loved  her 
^as  alone  not  to  be  doubted.  She  recalled 
to  mind  the  evening  of  the  thunder-storm, 
Kose's  glance  of  intelligence  in  the  hall 
at  Birchmount,  and  Melville's  subsequent 
depression  of  spirits  during  their  drive, 
both  of  which  at  the  time  had  perplexed 
her.  Now,  all  was  explained.  Melville 
loved  her,  and  was  bound  in  honour  to 
Hose,  and  this  it  was  which  had  produced 
the  despondency  which  had  then  appeared 
10  unaccountable,  which  had  caused  all 
those  contradictions,  coldnesses,  and  irrita- 
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tions  of  temper,  which  before  had  appeared 
so  inexplicable. 

Rose,  too,  Isabella  felt  certain,  had 
perceived  all,  or  some  of  this ;  her  man- 
ner throughout  their  interview,  her  very 
palpable  efforts  to  conceal  her  serious 
apprehensions  of  Melville's  want  of  affec- 
tion, and  her  pointed  and  anxious  endea- 
vours to  disclaim  all  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  his  entertaining  any  serious  regard  for 
her  rival,  served  to  strengthen  this  opinion. 
In  reply  to  the  second  question  to  which 
her  review  of  the  past  had  given  rise,  no 
satisfactory  answer  suggested  itself.  The 
part  he  had  acted,  on  the  present  occasion, 
seemed  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
Ojpinion  her  observations  had  hitherto  led 
her  to  form  concerning  his  character.  And 
yet  it  was  so — she  could  not  doubt  it.  Her 
own  path  was  clear,  and  nothing  remained 
for  her  but  courageously  to  pursue  it.  She 
felt  that,  however  others  might  have  acted, 
she  at  least  was  free  from  blame ;  and  there 
was  comfort  in  the  thought.  The  more  she 
pondered  upon  her  late  conversation  with 
Rose,  the  more  she  felt  inclined  to  blame 
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ker  conduct,  and  despise  her  motives.    She 
^  not  love  Melville  herself,   and  more 
tban  suspected  that  he  felt  no  affection  for 
W,  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to 
het  own  consequence  and  selfish  vanity, 
the  wished  to  marry  him,   and  was  making 
use  of  every  endeavour  to  separate  him 
ftom  the    true    object    of   his    affection ; 
ihe  was  miserable  when  she  was  thwarted, 
i(ui  her  cousin  fancied  scarcely  less  miser- 
able when  she  succeeded. 

Isabella  felt  that  not  for  the  world 
would  she  have  changed  places  with  Rose  : 
harassed  though  her  mind  was,  she  felt  that 
its  condition  was  one  of  comparative 
serenity  and  heavenly  peace,  when  she 
thought  of  the  angry  passions,  and  selfish 
desires  which  ruled  that  of  her  rival.  As 
she  thought  of  the  utter  loneliness  of  heart 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  such 
a  state  of  feeling,  she  felt  more  inclined  to 
pity  than  to  dislike  her,  and  with  all  the 
confidence  naturally  inspired  by  conscious 
rectitude,  she  prepared  to  sustain  her  own 
part  with  proper  dignity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  her  feelings,  Isabella  did  not 
look  forward  to  the  projected  ball  with  much 
expectation  of  pleasure.  Another  circum- 
stance, at  present,  contributed  to  increase 
her  distaste  for  such  an  amusement.  Jessie 
TuUoch,  who  had  appeared  to  improve 
previously  to  the  visit  at  Allanside,  now 
suddenly  sunk  into  a  state  of  excessive 
debility  and  exhaustion.  Isabella  saw  that 
she  was  dying.  Her  apparent  amendment 
had  been  but  the  brighter  burning  of  the 
flame,  ere  it  became  extinguished  for  ever. 
The  poor  girl  also  appeared  aware  of  her 
own  condition,  and  resigned  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  her.  Yet  she  performed 
most  of  her  usual  duties,  waited  upon  her 
old  grandmother,  whom  they  in  vain 
attempted  to  prepare  for  the  blow  which 
awaited  her,  and  even  sometimes  sewed. 
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Her  sufferings  were  only  occasional,  though 
tt  times  they  were  intense.  She  appeared 
to  cling  to  the  society  of  her  young  bene- 
Stress,  who,  in  her  turn,  gave  her  as  much 
>f  her  time  as  she  was  able  to  spare.  Those 
Uterviews  of  course  did  not  tend  to  raise 
babella's  spirits,  nor  to  harmonize  her 
9elings  with  the  forthcoming  gaiety. 
^'Nevertheless,  as  she  suspected  that  the 
>all  had  been  made  partly  upon  her  account, 
^  gratitude  for  this  well-meant,  though  ill- 
imed  kindness,  she  exerted  herself  to 
appear  pleased,  and  to  be  interested  in  the 
•iTangements  which  were  now  busily  in 
itigress. 

In  due  time,  also,  the  Miss  Camerons 
^ved,  and  Isabella  was  now  so  much 
^upied  that  she  had  but  little  leisure 
^  bestow  upon  her  humble  friend.  In  one 
c>int  of  view,  however,  this  constant 
^ployment  was  beneficial.  It  served  to 
ivert  her  thoughts  from  the  one  subject, 
'hieb,  when  not  otherwise  compelled  by 
16  demands  of  necessity,  in  spite  of  her 
lost  strenuous  efforts  almost  invariably 
Dgrossed  them. 

D  3 
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Since  the  explanation  recorded  in  t^ 
last  chapter,  Melville  had  been  once  or 
twice  at  linnwood.     Isabella,  however,  bad 
never  been  alone,  and  had  always  contmed, 
without  any  apparent  effort,  to  be  seated 
where  he  could  not  approach  her.    On 
these  occasions,  he  had  always  appeared  in 
excellent  spirits,  had  laughed  and  chatted, 
not  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  to  the 
company  in  general;   in  short,  appeared 
more  like  his  former  self  than  he  had  done 
for    some    time.     Isabella  did   sometimes 
imagine  that  this  gaiety  was  forced ;  bat  it 
was  an  idea  that  seemed  to  have  struck  no 
one  but  herself. 

'*  How  amusing  RoUo  Melville  is  !"  said 
all  the  inhabitants  of  linnwood,  all  at  least 
but  Rose  and  Isabella. 

The  Miss  Camerons  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  most  charming  young  man  they  had 
ever  met,  and  began  "to  tease" — as  they 
called  it — ^Rose  about  him. 

"I  thought,"  said  Miss  Mary,  "tbatit 
was  Isabella,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
now.  Mr.  Melville  is  far  livelier  here  than 
he  used  to  be  at  Allanside.     Besides,  yon 
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must  not  allow  Isabella  to  run 
inth  all  the  beaux,  and  it  can't  be 
I  you  know/'  she  added  significantly, 
Miss  Lorraine  is  never  in  the  room. 
t  it  must  be  you.  Rose,  and,  indeed, 
people  say  so." 

tople  talk  such  nonsense,"  said  Rose 
to  appear  confused,  and  to  attempt 
ie  the  observation. 

ley  do,  indeed,"  chimed  in  the  eldest 
Z!ameron,  who  was  seated  where  she 
it  a  view  of  Rose,  "  and  very  likely 
e  case  in  the  present  instance.  You 
lot  be  put  about,  for  we  are  only  in 
id,  to  speak  seriously,  I  must  confess 
It.  Melville  does  not  look  as  if  he 
in  love  with  anybody.  He  laughs 
ilks  too  much,  and  makes  himself 
nerally  agreeable.  Do  you  not  think 
8.  Lorraine." 

link  what,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Qe,  who  having  been  mentally 
ed  in  a  calculation  concerning  the 
ir  of  table-napkins  likely  to  be 
3d  at  the  supper  table,  had  lost  the 
t  of  the  preceding  dialogue. 
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Miss  Cameron  explained  and  repeated  her 
questions. 

*'  Why,  my  dear,  I  never  thought  about  it 
at  all.  He  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  all  the 
girls,  and  is  very  attentive  to  us  all,  I  am 
sure.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  part  with 
my  daughters,  though  of  course  I  should  not 
object  to  a  really  good  marriage.  Dear  Helen, 
1  suppose  some  time  or  other — ^but  they 
are  all  young  enough  yet,  poor  things.  Liet 
me  see,  eight  here,  and  your  two  brothers, 
and  RoUo  Melville  make  eleven.  Then 
there  are  the  Masons,  and  the  Heriots, 
and  the  Goodsirs,  and  your  papa  and 
mamma ;  the  set  of  home-made  ones  that  I 
got  when  I  was  married,  and  those  that 
came  from  Dunfermline  last  year ;  and  the 
Gordons,  and  the  Wilsons,  and  the  John- 
stones  of  Craigie.  Isabella,  my  dear,  we 
shall  never  have  enough." 

'^  Enough  of  what,  ma'am  ?"  inquired 
her  niece,  starting  from  a  reverie. 

''  Table-napkins,  my  dear,  I  have  another 
set  that  I  got  at  Crichtons,  but  they  will 
never  do.  They  washed  all  into  holes  the 
first  year  I  got  them,  senseless  trash  !   Ah ! 
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iK's  nothing  like  the  home-made  damask, 
^  wash  and  wear,  and  wash  again,  and 
k  as  well  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as 
ooked  at  the  beginning.  I  remember  a 
of  table-cloths  that  belonged  to  old  Mrs. 
XBtairs's  mother ;  let  me  see,  I  am  not 
%  but  it  was  her  grandmother,  and  when 
tsy  Carstairs  was  married  to  Donald 
ickenzie — no,  Archie  Mackenzie  —  it 
8  Archie  that  was  the  writer  of  the 
Det — they  were  all  as  a  good  as  ever,  and 
!  did  not  need  to  buy  one ;  and  she  had 
m  all  last  time  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Eire  say  her  daughter  will  get  them  after 
.  It's  not  the  fashion,  they  tell  me,  now- 
ays for  the  ladies  to  provide  these 
tters ;  but  I  like  the  old  way  best,  and 
does  Mr.  Lorraine.  Rose,  my  dear, 
L't  you  remember  that  table-cloth  at 
3.  Mackenzie's  the  day  we  dined,  with 
iches  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  ?  That 
I  one  of  them — most  beautiful." 

*  No  mamma,  I  do  not !  I  am  no  great 
inoisseur  in  such  matters." 

*  Ah  !  the  young  ladies  now-a-days  do 
;  know  fine  damask  when  they  see  it. 
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In  my  mother's  time — ^but  we  are  forgetting 
the  table-napkins.    What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

•*  We  can  have  a  standing  supper,"  said 
Rose,  ''it  is  quite  as  fashionable  for  so 
large  a  party." 

"Very  true,  my  dear,  but  your  papa 
says  it  is  uncomfortable,  and  that  he  will 
not  have  it.  To  say  the  truth,  my  own 
opinion  is  not  very  different." 

Now  Rose  knew  that  when  her  father 
had  positively  made  up  his  mind  upon  a 
subject,  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  him,  and 
she  therefore  wisely  determined  to  say  no 
more  about  the  matter.  She  and  Helen 
went  out  with  the  Miss  Camerons  to  show 
them  the  Glencola  grounds,  while  Isabella 
remained  at  home  to  assist  her  aunt  in 
making  preparations  for  the  f^te. 

The  following  morning  was  wet,  so  wet 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  out-of-doors 
recreation.  The  young  ladies,  therefore,  set- 
tled themselves  to  work,  and  Mrs.  Lorraine 
went  first  up  to  the  attic,  and  then  into  the 
east  wing,  as  she  said, '  to  be  busy.'  It  was  a 
very  warm  day,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
and  though  it  rained  fast,  all  the  drawing- 
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om  windows  were  open.  Isabella  seated 
iraelf  at  one  of  them,  apart  from  the  rest, 
K)  were  grouped  round  another.  As  she 
ted  at  the  hazy,  6team*like  atmosphere,  or 
lened  to  the  low,  rushing  sound  of  the 
nmer  rain  among  the  leafy  trees,  its  mo- 
tODous  plashing  on  the  stone  pavements 
i  parapets,  and  on  the  gravelled  walks 
the  gardens,  or  as  she  watched  its 
iasured  dropping  into  the  pools  which  it 
i  formed,  a  sort  of  dreamy,  yet  soothing, 
Iness  stole  over  her  mind.  Little  by  little 
5  became  wrapt  in  her  own  thoughts,  and 
ensible  to  what  was  passing  around  her. 
T  work  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and 
ning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  she  re- 
ined gazing  at  the  dripping  trees,  and  at 
I  shattered,  melancholy-looking  flowers, 
ose  lovely  delicate  forms  were  bent  to 
I  earth,  their  brilliant  colours  soiled  and 
figured  with  mud  and  dirt. 
From  this  reverie  she  was  aroused  by  a 
ce  outside  of  the  window. 
'Charming  morning  for  a  walk.  Miss 
bella,  do  not  you  think  so  ?" 
[sabella  started  at  the  sound  of  the  well 
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known  tones,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  gratified  surprise,  colouring 
while  she  did  so  : 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Melville,  is  it  you !"  an 
exclamation  which  was  repeated  simul- 
taneously by  all  present.  Rose  and  Helen 
ran  to  the  window. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Melville  !'*  cried  the  latter,  as 
she  surveyed  his  streaming,  waterproof, 
and  soaked,  deplorable-looking  hat.  '*  What 
can  have  brought  you  out  on  such  a  day  ?" 

"  It  is  exactly  on  a  wet,  gloomy  day. 
Miss  Helen,  that  a  solitary  individual, 
like  myself,  feels  his  own  home  most  dull 
and  comfortless.  I  have  been  with  my 
mother,  and  have  come  to  wreck  some  of 
my  tediousness  upon  you.*' 

"But  come  in,"  cried  Rose,  "do  pray 
come  in,  and  do  not  stand  longer  in  the 
wet.'* 

"Thank  you,*'  he  replied  coldly,  but 
turning  towards  the  door  at  the  same  time. 
They  now  heard  his  voice  in  the  lobby. 

"It  is  easy  to  speak  of  coming  in,"  he 
said,  "  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  do  it. 
There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
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^king-case,  I  think  sufficient  to  withstand 
*®  attack  of  a  beseiging  army.'* 

**  An  immense  packing-case !  What  can 

her 

"Nay,"  said  Melville  entering  the  room 
faring  a  large  chip  box,  ''it  is  not  so 
srjr  immense  after  all,  you  must  make 
bwance  for  poetic  hyperbole." 
"It  is  the  box  from  Zenoni's,"  said 
den,  "  which  did  not  come  yesterday." 
"To-day  will  do  quite  as  well,"  said 
»e,  "  Mr.  Melville,  you  have  just  come 

time  to  help  us  to  choose  artificial 
wers  for  our  dresses  to-morrow  evening." 
"Since  you  condescend  to  require  it," 
id  Melville, ''  you  shall  certainly  have  the 
Qefit  of  my  poor  judgment,  although  with 
many  ladies  in  council,  I  cannot  flatter 
Wlf  that  it  will  be  of  much  service." 
He  then  turned  to  Isabella,  who  was  still 
sconced  in  her  window,  and  addressed 
r,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  though  his 
i>ject  was  only  the  weather.  The  other 
ting  ladies  meanwhile  busied  themselves 

opening  the  box.     Isabella's  replies  to 
dville    were  as  short,    as  in  common 
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politeness  she  could  make  them  ;  neverthe- 
less he  did  not  manifest  any  intention  of 
leaving  her;  but  drawing  a  chair  towards 
th6  window,  seated  himself,  playfully 
rallying  her  upon  having  forgotten  the  way 
to  Bum  Cottage. 

'*  His  mother/'  he  said,  **  had  sent  him 
to  say  that,  if  necessary,  she  would  have 
finger-posts  erected  at  all  the  turnings." 

Isabella  perceived  that  Rose  was  watching 
her  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  conscious  of  the 
purity  of  her  own  intentions,  she  replied 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  all  present : 

*'  I  intend  to  call  at  Burn  Cottage  on  the 
very  first  fine  day.  And  now  I  must  choose 
my  flowers,"  she  said,  afiecting  an  interest 
in  the  subject  which  she  was  far  from 
feeling. 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose  and  passing 
Melville,  approached  the  table  around 
which  the  other  young  ladies  were  assem- 
bled. Melville  felt  annoyed  that  Isabella 
should  care  for  what  appeared  to  him,  at 
that  moment,  such  frivolity.  There  was 
something  in  her  manner  which  he  did  not 
understand ;  sometimes  he  almost  ventured 
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to  hope  that  he  might  possibly  be  beloved, 
Ud  then  again  he  wondered  how  he  could 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  so  deluded. 

He  sat  meditating  till  he  was  again  called 
Upon  by  Rose  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
flowers.  To  conceal  her  emotions,  Isabella 
now  affected  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
niatter  before  her.  She  spoke  almost 
incessuitlyi  comparing,  and  canvassing  the 
Cerent  merits  of  roses,  geraniums,  apple 
Blossoms,  &c. 

"Those  two  wreaths  of  white  roses 
would  suit  you,  Helen,  and  Miss  Mary 
Cameron  exactly.  They  look  as  if  they 
were  made  to  fit  your  hair  behind." 

"  They  do,  indeed,'*  said  Melville,  "  with 
your  fair  complexion,  Helen,  you  ought 
certainly  to  wear  white  roses." 

Now  it  happened  that  Andrew  Bell  had 
given  precisely  the  same  advice,  when 
Helen  had  privately  consulted  him  upon 
the  subject  the  evening  before,  and  she 
now  willingly  acquiesced,  happy  in  the 
idea  that  she  was  pleasing  all  her  friends. 
Miss  Mary  Cameron  followed  her  example, 
while  her  two  sisters  chose  pink  ones  of 
the  same  pattern. 
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''  And  now/'  said  Miss  Cameron,  "wbit 
do  you  two  other  young  ladies  think  of 
wearing  ?" 

^*  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  wear 
any  at  all/'  said  Isabella. 

**  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most 
Hey,  Isabella  ?"  said  Miss  Cameron,  jest* 
ingly. 

'^  Exactly,"  replied  Isabella  in  thesaoie 
strain ;  and  determined  at  all  events  not  to 
be  silent,  she  continued  in  a  voice  of  forced 
gaiety.  **  As  Helen  is  to  wear  white  roses 
to  suit  her  complexion,  I  think  this  pretty 
camelia  would  look  beautiful  in  Bose's 
black  hair,  with  the  scarlet  geraniums  in 
the  front  of  your  gown." 

"Oh  lovely!  what  an  excellent  taste 
you  have  1"  exclaimed  Helen,  and  all  tbe 
Miss  Camerons  in  a  breath,  whilst  Boe^ 
whose  manners  towards  Isabella  had  ever 
since  their  explanation  been  affectimiats 
and  almost  caressing,  said  : 

"  But  you,  dear  Isabella,  you  too  hate 
black  hair.  Will  you  not  wear  the  cameliaf 

"  Oh  1  do  you  two  wear  the  same,"  cried 
Miss  Mary,  ''and  then  we  shall  all  beio 
pairs." 
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***I  can  easily  wear  the  scarlet  gera- 
ioins/'  said  Isabella,  **  but  I  fear  there  is 
Qly  one  scarlet  camelia  japonica." 
''But  you  shall  have  it,  dearest  Isabella/* 
dd  Rose,  who  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
fshomng  generosity  to  her  rival  in  Mel- 
ille's  presence.  '*It  would  give  me  ten 
mes  greater  pleasure  to  see  you  wear  it, 
lan  to  wear  it  myself." 
*'  Thank  you.  Rose,"  replied  her  cousin 
idly. 

**So  generous  of  you.  Rose,"  said  Miss 
uneron. 

"  So  very  generous,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  is 
not,  Mr.  Melville  ?" 

Melville  did  not  reply,  but  seeming  to 
dress  himself  to  Isabella,  inquired  : 
"  Would  a  natural  flower  of  the  same 
scription  answer  the  purpose  ?" 
**  Oh  yes,    quite  as  well !"  cried  Rose, 
nng  her  cousin  no  time  to  answer ;  **  but 
iear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  procure  one. 
ley  seldom  blow  at  this  season." 
"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Melville, 
but  my   gardener  who  is  very  fond  of 
rdng  flowers,  and  producing  them  at  ail 
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seasons  indiscriminately,  has  a  scarlet 
camelia  in  blossom.  It  will  be  in  great 
beauty  to-morrow,  and  if  one  of  you  young 
ladies  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  it, 
I  shall  only  be  too  happy.  I  am  to  be 
here  early  to-morrow  evening,  as  Mr.  Lor- 
raine has  promised  to  give  me  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  before  the  rest  of  the 
party  arrive.  I  shall  bring  it  with  me  as  I 
shall  probably  take  better  care  of  it  than  a 
servant  would  do." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Rose,  ''  that  will  do 
beautifully ;  and  now,  my  dear  Isabella,  you 
and  I  shall  be  dressed  alike,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  been  wishing  all  along. 
Everybody,  you  know,  thinks  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  us,  and  I  dare 
say  when  we  are  dressed  the  same,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  tell  the  difference." 

As  Rose  was  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
own  uncommon  beauty,  Isabella  could  not 
doubt  that  her  speech  was  intended  to  be 
highly  complimentary.  Lately,  indeed,  the 
former  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
flattering  the  latter.  Isabella  was  much 
amused,  and   out  of  spirits    as  she  was. 
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Id  not   restrain    a  smile,    as  she  re- 

i 

You  flatter  me,  Rose." 

The  diflference/*  said  Melville,  "  will 

cry  perceptible  to  me." 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Melville,"  said  Rose, 

im  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 


ff 


Not  at  all,  Miss  Rose,  you  are  not  all 
ged  to  me." 

1  this  speech  of  Melville's,  the  Miss 
lerons  and  Helen  perceived  nothing 
e  than  common  politeness.  Neverthe- 
,  in  his  manner  there  was  something 
ited,  and  Rose  seemed  to  find  more  in 
words  than  met  the  ear.  She  coloured, 
her  lip,  and  stealing  a  glance  at  Isabella, 
>  somewhat  consoled  to  perceive  that  she 
ced  perfectly  unconscious  of  anything 
ticular  having  been  meant.  Melville, 
T  sitting  some  time  longer,  conversing 
;fly  with  the  eldest  Miss  Cameron,  at 
took  leave,  hoping  that  their  next 
;ht  be  a  •*  very  merry  meeting." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  weather,  the  following  morning, 
though  still  dull  and  threatening  rain,  was 
sufficiently  improved  to  allow  Isabella  to 
walk  to  Staines  Moor.  There  she  found 
the  poor  invalid  very  much  sunk,  almost 
as  low  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  She  had 
passed  a  night  of  great  suffering,  but  was 
now  free  from  pain.  Although  traces  of 
extreme  languor  and  exhaustion  were  dis- 
cernible on  her  countenance,  yet  it  was 
placid  and  resigned.  The  fever  seemed 
to  have  burnt  itself  out,  there  was  no  more 
restlessness,  her  eyes  had  lost  their  bril- 
liancy ;  but  as  they  turned  on  her  young 
benefactress,  they  beamed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  ineffable  sweetness. 
Isabella  saw  that,  as  far  as  poor  Jessie  was 
concerned,  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand.     As  she  seated  herself  on  the  bed, 
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put  her  usual  question  of,  ^^How  do 
find  yourself  to-day,  Jessie  ?" 
he  poor  invalid  replied,  '' I  am  better, 
ik  you,  dear  Miss  Isabella,  that  is  to 
I  have  no  pain.    I  think  I'll  ne'er  have 

more,  I  have  na'  the  strength.  Oh ! 
were  ua'  for  the  thoughts  of  them  that 
eft ;  I  would  be  happy  now — as  happy 
e  angels  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  ma'am  !  in 
lour  of  affliction,  there's  no  pain  like 
tin  siniu'  deeds,  or  the  sinfu'  deeds  o' 

that  are  dear  to  us.  He  has  said  that 
sting  of  death  is  sin.' " 
But  surely,  Jessie,  if  ever  any  one  led 
meless  life,  you  have  done  so.  You 
rested  your  hope  on  the  Rock  of  Ages." 
[  humbly  trust  I  have.  I  know  that 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  my  will  has  been 
•  his  work.  But,  oh  ma'am  1  when  I 
:  o'  the  ways  o'  some  folk,  its  sair, 
m  me." 

is  was  a  theme  upon  which  Isabella 
1  offer  no  consolation.  She  durst  not 
«8  a  hope,  which  she  could  not  feel. 

a  few  minutes'  silence,  the  poor  girl 
Qued: 

L.   11.  B 
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"  I  have  often  wished  to  tell  you,  ma'am, 
but  I  never  liked  to  do  it,  how  well  1  love 
you.  You  are  a  great  rich  lady,  and  1  am 
a  puir,  friendless  lassie,  but  death  makes 
us  a'  alike,  and  on  my  death-bed,  youH 
no  think  its  meant  for  fletherin." 

Isabella  was  now  weeping  bitterly,  bot 
Jessie,  as  she  went  on,  seemed  to  be  gainios 
even  greater  composure,  and  her  voice  was 
stronger  than  when  she  began. 

'^  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
seeing  you  the  day.  Miss  Lorraine.  How 
I  lay  all  the  day  yesterday,  and  heard  the 
rain  battering  on  the  windows,  and  wearied, 
and  wearied  on  your  coming,  thou^  I 
kenned  you  could  na'  come.  I  thought  if 
you  didna'  come  the  day,  I  should  never 
see  you  mair,  for  who  knows  if  another 
sun  may  ever  rise  on  me  1" 

**  Dear  Jessie,  I  trust  you  may  yet  live 
a  few  days,  and  that  we  may  meet  more 
than  once  again,  even  on  this  side  thegrave.' 

'^  If  I  thought  we  could  meet  once,  only 
once,  I  think  I  should  be  happier.  Wil 
you  come  again  and  see  me  ?  May  I  send 
for  you,  if — if — " 
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''I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  morning, 
It  if  you  wish  to  see  me  before,  send 
f  me,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from 
«Ding." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Lorraine.  Oh, 
mk  you !  God  reward  you,  for  I  cannot." 
>  Jessie  finished  speaking,  she  put  a 
ble  into  the  hands  of  Isabella,  who  as  she 
1  been  accustomed  to  do,  read  several 
kpters  aloud  before  she  left  the  cottage, 
(^hen  at  last  our  heroine  returned 
Ldnnwood,  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
ety  so  foreign  to  the  frame  of  mind, 
orally  induced  by  the  scene  she  had 
t  quitted,  smote  strangely  on  her  senses. 
$  seemed  to  have  left  the  world  of 
lity,  and  to  be  walking  in  a  dream, 
r  did  her  spirits  regain  anything  like 
arable  composure,  till  in  the  solitude  of 
own  chamber,  she  had  given  vent  to 
agitated  feelings  in  tears.  As  the  day 
:e  on,  however,  the  bustle  of  the  prepa- 
ons  forced  her  to  exert  herself,  and  the 
oence  of  all  the  gaiety  by  which  she 
3  surrounded,  producing  its  natural 
(Ct  on  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth  and 
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health,  she  was  able  by  the  evening  to 
dress  without  that  utter  dialaste  for  the 
occupation  which  she  had  fancied  she  must 
feel. 

She  had  just  completed  her  own  toilet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flowers,  and  was 
putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  of  Rose 
— who  had  volunteered  to  dress  in  her 
room — by  fastening  the  scarlet  geraniums 
in  her  gown,  when  a  messenger  in  great 
haste  arrived  from  her  aunt,  to  say  that  her 
presence  was  required  in  the  breakfast 
parlour  immediately. 

"  How  provoking!"  cried  Rose.  **  I  am 
sure  it  is  only  about  those  little  sugar  biscuits 
which  were  lost  before  dinner.  Do,  my  dear, 
make  haste,  for  I  "fcannot  have  any  body 
else  to  fasten  my  flowers,  you  do  it  so 
charmingly.  And  then  I  have  yours  to  do, 
as  I  could  not  think  of  trusting  them  to 
Janet,  she  is  so  stupid,  and  so  •  totally 
d^oid  of  taste.  I  wish  to  practise  over  that 
song  of  Miss  Cameron's,  too,  before  any 
person  comes,  so  you  must  be  as  quick  as 
you  can,  my  darling/' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  did  not  detain  her  niece 
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Diany  minutes.  The  latter  was  hastening 
across  the  hall  on  her  way  back  to  her 
own  apartment,  when  she  encountered  Mr. 
Melville.  He  was  carrying  a  camelia 
japonica,  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rare  and  beautiful 
exotics. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Isabella 
^voluntarily,  and  caught  by  surprise. 

"  Beautiful  1"  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling 
^th  pleasure  as  he  presented  the  flowers^ 
*'How  happy  I  am  that  you  like  them. 
I^  you  think  the  camelia  a  pretty  one  ?  It 
Was  the  only  one  to  be  had." 

"Very  pretty  indeed,"  she  replied  in 
^  colder  tone,  and  with  a  constrained 
tnanner,  **  but  I  must  go  now,  for,  as 
you  may  perceive,  I  have  not  finished 
dressing." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  then,"  he 
said,  "  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  suppose.  Are  you  engaged  for  the 
first  quadrille  ?" 

'Isabella  was  happy  to  be  able  to  answer 
that  she  was.  She  had  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Heriot  two  days  previously.     She  had 
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no  time  to  perceive  Melville's  look^  of 
disappointment,  as,  without  giving  him 
time  to  speak  again,  she  howed  hastily, 
and  ran  up  stairs. 

'^  See,  Rose,''  she  said,  as  she  entered 
her  own  apartment,  **  see  what  Mr.  Mel- 
ville has  given  me.  I  passed  him  in  the 
hall  this  instant." 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Rose,  **  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  avoid  offering  them 
to  you,  as  you  happened  to  meet  him. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ?" 

"  Give  them  to  you.  Rose,  if  you  think 
I  ought  to  do  so,  and  if  you  wish  to  have 
them." 

"Thank  you,  dearest  Isabella.  How 
could  I,  for  an  instant,  have  doubted  that 
you  would  act  thus  kindly  ?  Melville,  you 
see,  is  so  much  of  a  lady's  man,  that  he 
never  can  resist  ?in  opportunity  of  being 
polite,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  dearest 
interests." 

This  was  not  exactly  Isabella's  view  of 
his  character.  She  did  not,  however, 
dissent,  but  endeavoured  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  rejoiced  at  having  an  oppor- 
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Blity  of  showing  Melville  more  clearly 
ma  she  had  heretofore  been  able  to  do, 
»w  much  she  disapproved  of  his  present 
fk  of  behaviour. 

''Melville's  camelia/'  said  Rose,  '^is 
>t  so  pretty  as  this  artificial  one,  and 
r  the  end  of  the  night  will  be  quite 
ithered,  though,  of  course,  in  my  eyes  it 
Misesses  merits  to  counterbalance  those 
sfects.  I  never  saw  anything  look  so 
dutiful  as  this  does  in  your  hair,  dear 
abella.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
ell-in  my  life." 

The  two  young  ladies  were  met  on  their 
ly  down  stairs  by  Helen,  and  the  three 
iss  Camerons.  Compliments  were  given 
d  returned,  and  many  were  the  praises 
stowed  upon  Rose's  beautiful  bouquet. 
IBS  Mary  Cameron  guessed  immediately 
at  it  came  from  Glencola.  Rose  smiled, 
d  nodded  a  reply. 

"  How  very  attentive  of  Mr.  Melville," 
id  Miss  Cameron. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Rose,  "  very  kind 
him  to  have  thought  of  me,  and  consulted 
f  taste  so  exactly  as  he  has  done." 
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Isabella  heard  this  speech  in  silent  asto- 
nishment that  her  cousin  could  thus,  by  her 
duplicity,  bear  to  make  herself  an  object  of 
contempt.  But  Rose's  heart  was  set  upon 
accomplishing  two  objects,  and  she  was 
determined  to  hesitate  at  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  assist  her  in  compassing  her 
desires.  The  first  of  these  was  to  separate 
Isabella  from  Melville  ;  the  second,  to 
marry  him  herself.  Rose  was  now  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  though  beautiful, 
accomplished,  fascinating,  and  universally 
admired,  had  never  hitherto  had  an  eligible 
opportunity  of  changing  her  condition. 
She  was  very  desirous  of  being  married, 
but  at  the  same  time,  equally  determined 
to  be  well  married,  that  is  to  say,  married 
to  a  man  of  wealth  and  consequence.  If 
the  suitor  should  happen  to  be  also  young 
and  handsome,  his  attractions  were  of 
course  only  so  much  the  greater. 

Ever  since  Rose  Lorraine  was  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  it  had  been  her  dream,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  to  marry  RoUo  Melville. 
For  this  she  had  thought  and  schemed  for 
years,  and  in  his  evident  admiration  for  her 
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his  return  to  Glencola^  after  a  long 
ience  abroad,  she  had  believed  she 
teld  the  realization  of  all  her  most 
ious  hopes.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  just 
▼aoity  was  beginning  to  convert  hope 
)  certainty,  that  she  was  alarmed  by 
:ain  indications,  on  Melville's  part,  of  a 
ference  for  Isabella.  At  first,  this  seemed 
ost    impossible ;  but    to  the    watchful 

of  jealousy  it  now  became  too  evident 
admit  of  doubt.  Rose  did  not  love 
ivitle ;  but  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
of  her  pride  and  pretensions  thus,  when 
:he  point  of  seizing  it,  to  see  the  long- 
;ht  prize  elude  her  grasp — thus  to  be 
trated,  when  almost  at  the  goal  of  her 
les,  by  one  in  her  opinion  so  much  her 
ior  as  her  cousin  Isabella.  That  Mel- 
j — Melville  whom  she  had  marked  out 
lerself — should  in  spite  of  her  superior 
ity  and  more  manifold  attractions 
er  her  cousin,  was  to  her  proud  and 
sh  spirit  a  mortification  not  to  be 
iired. 

.  thousand  and    a  thousand  times,  in 
bitterness  of  her  heart,  did  she  vainly 
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wish  that  Isabella  had  never  come  to 
Scotland  ;  and  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  did  she  determine,  in  the  dislike 
which  she  had  conceived  towards  her,  that 
if  she  herself  should  never  be  the  wife  of 
Melville,  she  would  spare  no  means  in  her 
power  to  prevent  her  rival  from  becoming 
so. 

Melville*s  eye  on  entering  the  ball-room, 
which  was  already  half-filled,  sought  eagerly 
for  Isabella,  nor  was  it  long  in  discovering 
the  object  of  its  search.  She  was  simply 
and  elegantly  dressed,  and  the  lover  thought 
her  the  fairest  object  on  which  his  glance 
had  ever  rested.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
he  remembered  the  bouquet,  and  saw  with 
surprise  that  she  did  not  wear  it.  The 
instant  afterwards,  his  astonishment  was 
only  equalled  by  his  disappointment  and 
chagrin  at  perceiving  it  in  the  hands  of 
Rose.  What  could  Isabella  mean  by  such 
a  pointed  neglect  of  his  gift?  It  could 
not  be  that  she  disliked  the  flowers,  for  she 
had  evidently  admired  them  excessively. 
Her  conduct  admitted  of  but  one  interpre- 
tation ;  it  must  have  been  intended   as   a 
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^narked  slight,  or  at  best  must  have  pro- 
f  ceeded  from  a  total  disregard  to  his 
f  feelings.  Nerer  in  his  life  before  had 
Hollo  Melville  felt  so  keen  a  sense  of  mor- 
tificationi  a  feeling  which  gathered  new 
force  on  perceiving  Isabella  led  to  the 
dance  by  his  rival,  Mr.  Heriot. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Melville  walked 
across  the  room  to  where  Rose  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  admirers.  Room 
was  made  for  him  instantly,  with  a  prompti- 
tude which  at  another  time  might  have 
caused  him  some  surprise,  but  which  now 
passed  unheeded.  Partly  from  recklessness, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  to  conceal  his 
emotions,  affecting  an  unusual  gallantry  of 
manner,  he  invited  Rose  to  join  in  the  set 
which  WBB  then  forming. 

''I  am  afraid,"  she  began,  looking  to- 
wards a  gentleman  who  was  standing  at 
a  little  distance. 

''Not  upon  any  account,'*  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  question,  smiling.  ''  Not  for  any 
other  person  would  I  have  consented  to 
resign  such  an  honour ;  but  Mr.  Melville,  I 
admit,  may  have  a  prior  claim/'     And 
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bowing    politely,     the    gentleman  smiled 
again. 

Melville  was  rather  puzzled  to  faSUbm 
the  meaning  of  so  much  politeness ;  how- 
ever,  he  could  do  nothing  but  bow  his 
thanks,  and  lead  the  lady  to  the  dance 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  commendDg. 
At  another  time,  this  little  incident  might 
have  afforded  him  matter  for  considerable 
speculation  and  annoyance ;  now^  it  caused 
no  more  than  a  passing  thought ;  Ins  mind 
was  suffering  from  greater  causes  of  vexa- 
tion, and  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of 
dearer  interests.  Though  unacknowledged 
to  himself,  it  had  been  one  of  his  motives 
in  asking  Rose  to  dance,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  by  what  means  the  bouquet  had 
come  into  her  possession.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  first  pause  in  the  dance  to 
say  : 

''You  seem.  Miss  Rose,  to  have  con- 
sidered my  poor  flowers  worthy  of  greater 
honour  than  your  cousin  has  done." 

**  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  thanking 
you  for  them,  Mr.  Melville,  I  never  saw 
anything,  half  so  beautiful  as  they  are." 
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*^  You  ought  to  thank  your  cousin  rather 
than  me.  You  got  them  from  her,  I 
suppose  ?" 

**Yes,  I  did;  but  I  do  not  owe  her 
much  gratitude  for  them,  as  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  she  is  good-natured  enough  in 
general,  I  think  she  only  gave  me  this 
bouquet  because  she  could  not  be  troubled 
with  it,  or  did  not  wish  to  wear  it  herself, 
and  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  it  should  be 
wasted/' 

''  Indeed  1  I  thought  she  was  fond  of 
flowers  ?" 

''  So  she  is,  sometimes  ;  but  she  said,  that 
to-night,  those  in  question  would  only  be  a 
nuisance,  and  that  the  natural  camelia 
would  wither  and  look  frightful  long  before 
the  end  of  the  evening.  On  hearing  this, 
you  may  believe,  as  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  flowers,  I  was  very  happy  to  relieve  her  of 
them.  So  that  you  see,  Mr.  Melville, 
though  you  did  not  bring  the  flowers  for 
me,  yet  by  being  the  original  cause  of  their 
being  here,  I  am  at  least  as  much  indebted 
to  you  as  to  her." 

''  I  am  only  too  happy  that  you  should 
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like  them/*  said  Melville,-  with  as  mudi 
gallantry  as  he  could  assume,  though  lus 
tone  betrayed  a  feeling  of  pique. 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Rose, "  for 
I  may  tell  you  as  we  have  spoken  apoa 
the  same  subject  before,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  so  much  because  that  she  disliked 
the  flowers  as — "  Rose  hesitated. 

"  That  they  were  given  her  by  me,  yon 
were  going  to  say,"  added  Melville. 

**  Yes — ^no — ^that  is  to  say,  not  precisely. 
Look  opposite,"  she  continued,  lowering 
her  tone.  *'  Mr.  Heriot — ^you  see — might 
not  have  been  pleased.  People  at  his  tune 
of  life  are  apt  to  be  jealous.  And  to  confess 
my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Melville,  I  think 
Isabella  has  acted  not  unwisely ;  she  may 
have  behaved  a  little  rudely  towards  yoo, 
perhaps,  but  your  approbation  can  be  of 
little  consequence  to  her  compared  with 
Mr.  Heriofs." 

** Certainly,"  said  Melville,  "assuming 
that  they  are  engaged,  which  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  may  be  likely  enough; 
but  Mr.  Heriot  must  be  a  jealous  old  M 
or  he  would  never  bestow  a  thought  upon 
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A  a  trifle  as  her  receiving  a  few  insig- 
icant  flowers.  Your  cousin's  conduct 
ty/as  you  say,  have  been  politic,  but 
annot  say  that  I  think  it  has  been  kind, 
wever,"  he  added,  gaily,  fearing  that  he 
g^t  have  betrayed  too  nearly  the  state  of 
I  feelings  upon  the  occasion,  ^'  it  is  of 
3  less  consequence  as  another  lady  has 
idly  condescended  to  atone  for  it/' 
As  Melville  finished  speaking,  he  recom- 
nced  dancing  with  even  unusual  vivacity 
1  spirit.  Throughout  the  whole  evening, 
[eed,  his  spirits  were  unnaturally  high. 
!  danced  with  almost  everybody  in  the 
na  except  Isabella,  but  most  frequently 
;h  Rose  and  Miss  Mary  Cameron. 
!  was  the  first  in  every  species  of 
iusement  which  was  proposed,  and,  in 
)rt,  appeared  to  be  the  life  of  the  party, 
erybody  said  they  had  never  beheld  so 
ich  liveliness  of  disposition  —  every- 
iy,  at  least,  but  Isabella:  though  sur* 
sed,  she  was  not  deceived.  She  saw  that 
8  apparent  flow  of  spirits  proceeded 
her    from    the    ebullition    of    agitated 
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feelings  which  could  not  otherwise  find 
vent,  being  unnaturally  forced  into  gaiety, 
than  from  a  joyous  heart  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  with  itself.  Her  own  heart  was 
heavy,  but  she  could  not  regret  what  she 
had  done.  It  was  better  for  them  both. 
All  the  three  Miss  Camerons  agreed  that 
they  had  never  beheld  so  delightful  a 
young  man  in  their  lives  as  Mr.  Melville  ; 
he  was  gay  to  be  sure — that  must  be 
allowed — but  still  he  was  so  excessively 
agreeable,  that  so  trifling  and  natural  a 
defect  must  be  overlooked.  Melville  con- 
ducted Rose  to  the  supper-room,  Mr. 
Heriot  took  charge  of  Isabella.  He  also 
appeared  in  unusually  good  spirits ;  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  attentions,  but  Isabella 
heeded  them  not,  her  mind  was  otherwise 
occupied. 

While  sitting  at  supper,  Melville's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  hearing  a  lady  who 
was  sitting  behind  him  at  another  table, 
observe  to  her  next  neighbour, 

"  They  say  it  is  to  be  a  match  between 
the  niece  and  our  friend  at  Birchmount." 
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"  Why,  I  must  say,"  replied  the  gentle- 
lan,  **  it  does  not  look  unlike  it,  though  I 
ave  hitherto  thought  Heriot  not  a  marrying 
lan.  He  might  have  made  a  more  prudent 
lateh,  I  think." 

"Why,  so  do  I.  But  better  anybody 
tian  nobody  1" 

"  Very  true.  Heriot  has  no  excuse  for 
emaining  an  old  bachelor.     She  is  rather 

pretty  girl,  I  think." 

"I  do  not  know;  nothing  very  parti- 
ular,  I  think.  Mrs.  Mackain  and  Miss 
luater  say  she  is  a  conceited  girl;  but 
hat  is  the  way  with  all  your  over-fas- 
idious  people,  they  always  end  by  taking 
omebody  of  that  description.  Rose,  too, 
^.  Maekain  tells  me,  is  about  to  be 
dvantageously  married  to — " 

"  Young  Mel— " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  the  lady,  "they 
fe  not  within  hearing,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Oh  no,  I  think  they  must  be  at  the 
ther  side  of  the  room .  She  is  a  beautiful 
feature,  and  so  charming  too." 

"  Yes,  when  she  thinks  proper.  She  is 
?ry  beautiful,  however." 
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Melville  sat  compelled  to  listen  to  this 
conversation^  though  every  word  of  it 
operated  upon  his  feelings  Uke  the  prohing 
of  an  unclosed  wound.  Rose,  however, 
was  so  husy  talking  to  her  other  neigh- 
hour,  that  he  trusted  she  had  not  over- 
heard what  was  said. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
first  or  second  part  of  the  above  dialogue 
had  been  most  offensive  to  Melville's  feel- 
ings. That  it  should  be  currently  believed 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Rose  Lorraine ;  and 
that,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  report,  he 
should  at  that  instant  be  seated  by  her 
side,  filled  him  with  indignation.  That 
the  foundation  for  the  report  concerning 
Isabella's  marriage  might  be  equally 
slender,  afforded  him  a  gleam  of  comfort, 
which  almost  instantly  vanished  away,  and 
it  was  in  a  state  of  mind  far  from  enviable, 
that  he  reconducted  his  beautiful  partner 
to  the  ball-room. 

Dancing  had  but  just  commenced,  when 
Isabella,  who,  feeling  fatigued  and  out  of 
spirits,  had  seated  herself  in  an  obscure 
corner,    was    somewhat   surprised  to    be 
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llled  out  of  the  room- by  a  servant,  in  the 
loal  phrase  of : 

•'If  yon  please,  ma'am,  you  are  wanted." 
Isabella  followed  him  quietly,  her  curio- 
ty  a  little  excited.     She  was  considerably 
armed  to  see  little  Jamie  Tulloch  waiting 
ir  her  in  the  hall.    To  her  question  of: 
"  What  do  you  want,  my  little  man  ?'* 
fie  replied  : 

"Mammy  bade  us  tell  ye,  mem,  that 
)  maun  come  doon  a'  now,  for  Auntie 
■rie's  deeing,  and  ye  maunna  wait  at  no 
ite,  or  ye'U  aiblins  no  see  her."' 
"Is  she  so  very  ill?" 
"  Ay,  she  is  very  bad  ;  and  so  is 
ammy.  They're  a*  greetin*.  And  I  was 
^tin'  mysel  too — for  Auntie  Jessie  was 
e  gude  to  me." 

Quick  as  thought,  Isabella  decided  how 
act;  bidding  the  little  boy  wait  for  her 
I  instant,  and  running  up  to  her  own 
om,  she  hastily  concealed  her  ball-dress 
ider  the  folds  of  a  large  cloak,  drew  a 
ir  of  snow  boots  over  her  white  satin 
oes,  and  seizing  a  bonnet,  was  ready  in 
tie  more  than  a  minute. 
Just  as  she  passed  the  door  of  the  little 
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ante-room,  which  led  ta  the  ball-rooin,  it 
was  opened  by  some  one,  and  Melville 
stood  before  her.  He  started  on  perceiving 
a  person,  for  the  time  and  place,  thus 
strangely  accoutred ;  but  his  astonishment 
was  increased  tenfold,  when  a  second 
glance  discovered  to  him  who  the  person 
was. 

**  Good  Heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  **  Isa- 
bella Lorraine !  I  beg  pardon ;  but  at  this 
hour,  whither  are  you  going  ?" 

It  was  no  season  for  ceremony,  and  time 
pressed.  Isabella  explained  hastily;  and 
desiring  Melville  to  allow  her  absence  to 
pass  unnoticed,  would  have  hastened  on, 
when  he  detained  her,  to  inquire, 

**  Who  accompanies  you?" 

''  No  one,  but  that  little  boy." 

'*  No  one  but  that  child,  at  this  time  of 
night,  and  by  such  a  lonely  coad  1  Excuse 
me.  Miss  Isabella,  but  this  must  not  be." 

'^  My  uncle's  servants  are  all  busy. 
There  is  no  real  danger,  and  I  am  not 
afraid.  Do  not,  I  beg,  detain  me  longer. 
Every  moment  is  precious." 

**  I  will  not  detain  you ;  but  indeed  you 
must  not  go  alone.     1  will  go  with  you." 
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iTo,  Mr.  Melville,  not  upon  any  ac- 
.    Let  me  go." 

Itay/'  he  said,  every  feature  as  he 
becoming  of  the  deepest  crimson, 
but  one  instant.  You  misunderstand 
tnd  I  must  explain,  for  I  now  com- 
dd  all  you  would  have  me  to  under- 
I  have  often  lately  suspected  the 
5  of  your  sentiments  ;  to-night  you 
made  it  too  evident  to  admit  longer 
dbt.  I  thank  you  for  your  candour ; 
etter  for  us  both.  Do  not,  therefore, 
hat  I  shall  endeavour  to  force  upon 
hose  services  which  I  perceive  are  so 
listasteful.  All  that  I  propose  doing 
ou  now,  is  no  more  than  the  common 
3f  every  man  to  every  woman.  Hav- 
3en  you  safely  to  the  moor,  I  shall, 
1  please,  return,  and  send  one  of  your 
's  servants,  who  will  then  be  at  leisure 
3h  you  home." 

dng  that  she  still  hesitated,  Melville 
med : 

Fnless  you  please.  Miss  Isabella,  it  is 
rven  as  your  friend  that  I  ask  to 
ipany  you;  although,  perhaps,  did 
me  press,  I  might  inquire  what  I 
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have  done  thus  to  forfeit  your  esteem. 
Foolish,  presumptuous,  I  may  have  been; 
but  I  had  hoped  that  my  conduct  had  not 
been  so  very  reprehensible  as  to  cause  me 
to  merit  treatment  so  contemptuous,  and- 
and,  I  must  say,  unkind/' 

Isabella  was  much  surprised  and  agitated, 
but  she  was  able  to  command  her  voice 
sufficiently  to  reply  : 

**  Unkind  !  I  have  not  iheant  to  be 
unkind,  and  it  gives  me  pain  that  yoa 
should  have  thought  me  so.  On  the 
contrary,  I  acted  in  the  manner  that 
appeared  to  me,  not  only  the  wisest,  but 
the  kindest.  Act  so  as  to  deserve  my 
esteem — I  am  sure  I  wish  it  to  be  yours. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  has  beea 
a  mutual  misconception;  but  it  is  sow 
over.  Let  it  be  forgotten.  To  show  you 
that  I  have  confidence  in  you,  I  shall  now 
adopt  your  plan,  with  thanks  for  yoor 
kindness.  Let  us  not  misinterpret  each 
other's  motives ;  do  not  think  so  ill  of  me, 
as  to  believe  that  I  would  intentionally  and 
unnecessarily  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
human  being." 

To  this  Melville's  only  reply,  as  they 
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epped  into  the  outer  air,  preceded  by  the 
tie  boy,  was, 

*' Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  think  ill  of 
»/'  Nothing  more  passed  between  them ; 
td  both  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts, 
ey  walked  on  in  silence. 
It  was  a  dull  night,  and  there  was  no 
oon ;  the  darkness  was  unbroken,  save 
r  a  few  pale  and  almost  solitary  stars, 
tre  and  there  disclosed  by  a  rent  in  the 
ick  veil  of  clouds,  and  whose  sickly 
ams,  as  they  penetrated  the  tnurky  atmos- 
lere,  rendered  the  path  but  dimly  visible. 

was  well-known,  however,  to  all  the 
lyfarers,  and  they  trod  it  almost  mecha* 
cally.  Heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall, 
iking  their  way  between  the  branches 
the  trees ;  and  when  Melville  and  Isabella 
iched  the  open  moor,  they  found  that  a 
rge  black  cloud  was  slowly  discharging 

contents  on  the  earth,  but  it  did  not  rain 
fficiently  fast  to  cause  them  any  solicitude. 
Neither  spoke  till  they  reached  the 
ttage.  Isabella  then  bid  Melville  good 
ght,  in  a  kind  tone  of  voices  thanking 
ta  for  his  escort. 
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•  "Good  night,  God  bless  you!"  he  re- 
plied,  in  a  tone  which  thrilled  to  the 
inmost  core  of  his  companion's  heart.  The 
next  instant,  all  worldly  thoughts  were 
suspended,  for  she  found  herself  in  the 
chamber  of  death. 

Melville  began  slowly  to  retrace  his  steps 
from  the  house  of  poverty  and  mourning 
to  the  abode  of  wealth,  and  the  scene  of 
festive  mirth.  As  he  did  so,  his  thoughts 
were  with  the  companion  he  had  just 
quitted. 

"  How,"  he  thoughtj  "  can  one  so  good, 
so  warm-hearted,  so  open  to  every  gene- 
rous and  unselfish  impulse,  how  can  she 
love  a  person  like  Mr.  Heriot — so  cold, 
so  worldly  1  If  she  could  but  have  loved 
me,  I  should  have  repayed  her  affection 
with  the  entire  devotion  of  a  heart,  not,  I 
think,  less  warm  than  her  own.  Her 
happiness  should  have  been  my  chief  care ; 
for  her  I  should  have  lived.  How  happy 
we  might  have  been !"  thought  poor  Mel- 
ville, with  a  sigh,  as  he  pursued  his  solitary 
way  over  the  cold,  bleak  moor,  and  through 
the  dark  woods. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

isiE  TuLLOCH  was  still  alive;  but 
h  there  was  now  no  trace  of  suflfering 
5r  pale,  placid  face,  Isabella  could 
ive  that  already  the  angel  of  death 
:here  set  his  seal.  She  turned  her 
towards  the  door  as  it  opened,  and 
L  instant  they  were  lighted  up  with  a 
of  delight. 

''ou  have  come,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  may 
•eward  you !  Sit  here,"  she  continued, 
ng  to  a  chair  which  stood  near  the 
of  the  bed. 

bella  seated  herself,  and  for  about  the 

of  a  minute,   silently   surveyed  the 

before    her.      The    apartment    was 

lighted   by    one    solitary    farthing 

5,  which  scarcely  served  to  give  a  sort 

idowy  distinctness  to  the  objects  more 

diately    under     its    influence,    while 

ds  the  more  remote  corners  of  the 

-.  II.  p 
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room,  small  though  it  was,  obscurity  was 
deepened  into  darkness.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bed,  in  her  accustomed  arm- 
chair, sat  the  superannuated  grandmother, 
with  a  countenance  even  more  vacant  than 
usual.  She  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
desire  of  the  suflferer,  who  feeling  the  near 
approach  of  death,  wished  to  die  surrounded 
by  all  she  loved.  Her  nephew  and  his 
mother  were  placed  beside  her,  the  farmer, 
now  completely  sober,  and  kneeling  by  the 
bedside  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  little 
boy  stood  holding  his  mother's  hand, 
with  a  face  in  which  childish  wonder  was 
strangely  blended  with  awe  and  sorrow  for 
his  kind  aunt.  There  was  a  solemnity  in 
the  whole  scene  which  filled  the  mind  of 
Isabella  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
all  sublunary  objects. 

Silence  was  first  broken  by  the  djring- 
woman.  Turning  to  Isabella,  she  said: 
"  My  hour  is  come.  I  know  that  I  never 
shall  see  to-morrow's  sun.  You  know 
that  it  was  my  wish,  had  God  pleased,  to 
have  lived  to  close  my  grandmother's  old 
eyes,  and  to  have   been   a   prop   to   her 
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lediniog  years.  But  we  dinna'  ken  what 
I  best  for  us,  and  it  has  na'  been  His  will, 
never  asked  charity  from  man  or  woman 
9r  myself,  but  it  would  be  sinfu'  pride  in 
He  now,  no  to  seek  support  from  one  who 
I  willing  to  give  it,  when  I  can  do  nothing 
Etysel  for  her  who  is  old  and  feckless,  but 
rbo  was  once  the  best  of  mothers  to  my 
lother,  and  to  mysel  when  my  ain  was 
iken  away.  You  once  gave  me  your 
romise,  ma'am,  that  she  should  want  for 
othing — will  you  promise  me  again  in  my 
yinghour?" 

"  Oh,  Jessie  !  can  you  doubt  that  I  will  ? 
OUT  grandmother  shall  live  in  comfort  as 
ir  as  I  can  contribute  to  it.  She  shall 
ant  for  nothing  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
astow." 

*'  May  God  bless  you !  and  He  will  bless 
)u,  for  you  deserve  his  blessing !  You 
ive  been  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  now 
>u  are  better  and  kinder  than  you  were 
jfore,  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but 
ye  blessing  of  a  dying  woman.  And  yet 
lat  is  worth  something !  Oh  yes !  when 
ra  are   lying   in  pain,  when   you    have 

F  2 
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entered  into  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  then  think  of  this  minute;  think 
how  you  once  smoothed  the  death-bed  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  how,  humble  though 
she  was,  she  gave  you  her  blessing.  Think 
of  this,  and  I  ken  by  my  ain  feeUngs  how 
sweet  the  thoughts  will  be,  and  dinna  weep 
for  me,  for  I  am  sure  to  be  where  there  is 
nae  mair  sorrow.  Good,  gentle  lady,  I 
trust  we  may  meet  as  sisters  in  Heaven. 
Fare  ye  well!" 

As  Jessie  spoke,  she  extended  towards 
her  benefactress  her  attenuated  band,  on 
which  already  the  chill  damps  of  death 
were  beginning  to  gather.  Isabella  took  iti 
pressed  it  between  her  own  and  then 
quitted  it  in  silence ;  for  in  truth  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  Jessie  leant  back 
as  if  to  gather  strength  to  give  utterance 
to  something  further  which  she  desired  to 
say. 

"  Ailsie,"  she  began  in  a  voice  of  great 
feebleness,  but  which  appeared  to  gathtf 
strength  as  she  proceeded,  "  Oh  be  gudc 
to  her.  But  I  need  na  tell  you,  you  are 
aye  gude !" 
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Poor  Ailsie  strove  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
18  stifled  by  sobs.     She  could  only  weep, 
d  extend  her  hand  to  her  dying  relative. 
"  Grandmother,"  continued  the  poor  girl, 
am  dying !" 

k  faint  light  seemed  to  break  upon  the 
mtenance  of  the  old  woman. 
"Eh!**  she  said,  "deein?  whae  spoke 
mt  deein  ?    A'body  dees  but  me,  whae*s 
m* to  die?" 

'I  am,  grandmother.  I  am  going  to 
etter  world ;  where  you  will  sure  see  me 
5n — your  ain  Jessie.** 
^  Jessie  1"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
a,  na,  Jessie's  no  deein.  Her  mother, 
t  was  my  Jenny,  dee*ed  lang  syne ;  at 
it  they  telled  me  sen,  though  I  whiles 
ik  she's  no  dead  for  a'  that.  She  was  a 
ny  lassie,  there's  nane  like  her.  Jessie, 
^e  mind  ye'r  mother  ?  But  I  forget  — 
ire  was  I — ^what  was  I  saying?"  said 
poor  old  woman,  sinking  again  into  a 
e  of  lethargy. 

essie  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
cing  towards  her  brother,  addressed  him 
ji  earnest  dnd  impressive  tone. 
Jamie,"  she  said,  **  I  speak  last  to  you, 
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for  I  think  when  ye  recollect  they  were  my 
dying  words,  the  last  I  ever  spoke,  yell, 
may  be,  mind  them  mair.  Oh,  Jamie  I  do 
ye  mind  when  we  were  happy  and  inno- 
cent bairns — do  ye  mind  when  first  you 
were  to  be  married,  long,  long  before  this 
terrible  time,  how  your  mind  was  at  peM 
with  itself,  and  how  you  promised  Ailsie 
that  you  would  be  good  and  kind  to  her, 
and  that  she  should  never  ken  sorrow? 
Oh  Jamie !  she  has  kenned  mony  sorrows, 
and  sorrows  o'  your  ain  making/' 

Jessie  paused  for  a  minute  as  if  to 
regain  breath,  and  her  brother  replied  in 
a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  excessive 
emotion. 

**  Say  nae  mair,  Jessie,  say  nae  mair,  if 
ye  wadna  drive  me  mad.  I  see  the  error 
o'  my  ways ;  but  I  can  mend  them  yet,  and 
I  toill  mend  them." 

**  Ask  the  Lord's  help,  Jamie,  and  dinos 
put  faith  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  you  uy 
yet  be  spared  from  the  wrath  to  coBi^ 
God  kens,  Jamie,  I  dinna  mean  to  cast  it 
up  to  you  as  a  reproach,  but  it  is  for  yoot 
ain  gude,  I  tell  you  that  your  siniu'  way> 
have  given  a  sting  to  your  sister's  dsadt" 
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Eiere  a  look  of  agony  convulsed  the  coun- 
uiance  of  the  reprobate.  The  dying  girl 
lontinaed  in  the  same  tone :  ''  Avoid  temp- 
ition,  give  up  the  public-house.  Ask  the 
jord's  grace,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
)h  dinna  run  blindly,  and  sell  yoursel  to 
he  evil  one,  body  and  soul,  and  for  what  ? 
rhat  this  world  may  be  a  hell  only  less 
earfu'  than  that  in  the  world  to  come, 
fe  ken,  since  ye  began  this  weary  drinking, 
»e  have  never  kenned  a  minute's  peace  ; 
re  have  cast  away  your  wife's  happiness 
ind  your  ain.  And  your  bairn,  Jamie, 
rour  puir,  innocent  bairn !  think  o'  the 
earfa'  example — think  that  you  may  have 
lis  soul  to  answer  for  as  well  as  your  ain. 
3h  brother  !  think  of  the  happy  days  lang 
^ne  by,  and  dinna  doubt  but  they  may 
)e  yours  again  ;  long,  long  after  I  am  cauld 
n  my  grave.  And  oh,  above  a'  things, 
ny  dear,  dear  brother  1  mind  there's  an 
9temity — an  eternity  where  I  shall  be 
lefore  the  morn,  and  where  you  must  soon 
allow  me.  Jamie — Jamie,  let  us  meet 
here  1    My  last  prayer  in  this  world  is  for 

She  spoke  with  great  excitement  and 
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very  fast,  as  if  she  feared  that  time  nught 
not  be  granted  her  to  finish  what  she 
wished  to  say.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  sentence,  her  voice  became  so  feehle, 
that  the  excessive  stillness  which  preraled 
in  the  apartment,  alone  rendered  it  perfectly 
audible.  She  laid  back  her  head,  apfMt- 
rently  completely  exhausted,  gazed  affisc- 
tionately  at  her  grandmother,  glanced  all 
around,  raised  herself  again,  and  attempted 
to  speak.  She  appeared  desirous  to  give 
utterance  to  some  idea  which  had  risen 
in  her  mind,  but  the  words  died  on  her 
lips.  An  expression  of  resignation  almost 
heavenly  spread  itself  over  her  countenance; 
she  leaned  back  on  her  pillow  and  smiled 
faintly.  Perfect  silence  reigned  aronni 
It  was  broken  by  the  forerunner  of  death, 
the  rattling  of  the  diseased  lungs.  The 
last  earthly  struggle  was  over.  The  angeb 
of  God  sang  hymns  of  joy  in  Heaven  ovtf 
the  entrance  of  a  redeemed  spirit  into  the 
mansions  of  eternal  bliss;  whilst  poor, 
short-sighted  human  beings  wept  on  earth, 
that  an  immortal  soul  had  freed  itself  from 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  mortality. 
Jamie  Tulloch  threw  himself  on  the  bed 
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F  his  deceased  sister  with  the  most  frantic 
emonstrations  of  grief,  calling  on  the 
Sad  to  speak  but  once  more — ^to  hear 
im  promise  all  she  had  desired.  Ailsie 
ink  upon  a  seat  weeping  bitterly,  with 
Br  face  buried  in  her  apron,  whilst  the 
tUe  boy  exclaimed  in  a  voice  broken  by 
lbs: 

"  Dinna  greet,  mammy,  dinna  greet.  Oh 
H5  at  faither  !'* 

As  Isabella  surveyed  this  scene,  her 
iars  flowed  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
ereaved  family.  Her  first  feeling,  as  she 
itnessed  the  dissolution  of  the  mysterious 
nk  which  binds  the  living  spirit  to  the 
eriahable  dust,  as  she  viewed  the  extinc- 
QO,  or  rather  the  flight  of  the  vital  spark, 
^  one  of  boundless  awe  for  the  great 
sing  who  thus  vindicated  his  power  in 
'  most  wondrous  and  incomprehensible 
J^m,  and  in  whose  more  immediate 
"^ence  she  now  seemed  to  find  herself. 
^  her  mind  partially  divested  itself  from 
^  at  first  absorbing  impression,  it  melted 

sympathy  for  those  who  were  left.  For 
te  dead  she  could  not  grieve,  for  she  felt 

F  3 
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that  for  her  the  change  was  indeed  blciaed. 
The  first  thing  which  appeared  in  ti^ 
slightest  degree  to  arouse  the  moaners 
from  the  exclusive  contemplatioii  and 
clamorous  demonstration  of  their  individual 
sorrows,  was  the  unwonted  sonnd  of  the 
grandmother's  voice,  a  sound  the  more 
striking  as  she  seldom  spoke  but  in  replyi 
and  scarcely  ever  appeared  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  her. 

"  What's  a'  this,  Jessie  ?"  she  said  with 
a  face  of  benighted  bewilderment,  "wbat 
for  dinna  ye  speak  ?    Hinny  Jessie !" 

"  Oh  grandmither,"  said  Ailsie,  "  whisht 
—whisht.   Jessie's  no  here — Jessie's  dead" 

"  Dead  !"  screamed  her  husband  starting 
from  the  bed,  and  staring  around  with  a 
wild  and  furious  expression,  which  almost 
instantly  melted  into  one  of  intense  mental 
suflfering,  while  he  repeated  in  a  low,  deep 
tone  of  indescribable  anguish:  "Dead!" 
and  threw  himself  again  on  the  bed  in  a 
new  paroxysm  of  grief. 

In  the  meantime,  some  strange,  unusual 
emotion  appeared  to  be  working  ia  the 
countenance  of  the  old  woman.    It  seemed 
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to  be  the  last  groping  effort  of  intellect  to 
Blaster  some  important  idea  presented  to 
its  comprehension.  At  last,  the  workings 
ceased,  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  appeared 
gradually  to  resolve  itself  into  something 
like  the  dawn  of  reason — the  dawn  of  a 
day  of  clouds  and  sadness. 

"Dead!**  she  said,  **  wha  says  Jessie's 
dead  ?" 

'*  I  said  sae,  grandmither.  She*s  gane  to 
a  better  world.*' 

"O  my  bairn!  my  bairn!"  cried  the 
bereaved  old  woman  in  a  heart-rending  tone 
of  bitterness.  "  Waes  me  !  the  young  die, 
and  the  auld  and  the  feckless  live  on  when 
they  wad  fain — fain  be  awa.  That  I  should 
ha'  seen  sic  a  sight  wi'  my  auld  een !  Jessie, 
Jessie  hinny — my  Jenny's  bairn !" 

"  Whisht — whisht,  grandmither !"  said 
Ailsie,  '^  ye  maunna  take  on  sae  bad. 
Jessie's  now  wi'  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  I'll  be  very  gude  to  ye,  grand- 
mither, as  good  as  Jessie  was." 

"And  whae  are  ye?"  said  the  old 
woman.  **  Ye're  no  Jessie — ye're  no  Jenny, 
Ye're  no  friend  to  me.    I  kenned  naebody 
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but  Jessie ;  naebody  was  gude  to  me  bat 
she,  and  now  she's  gane.  Hechl  but  it's 
sair  warsthing  wi*  this  weary  warld  whea 
they're  a'  gane;  but  it  canna  be  lang 
now." 

At  this  juncture  James  TuUoch  rose 
again  from  the  bed,  and  kneeling  by  his 
grandmother,  said,  as  he  took  her  feeble 
withered  hand : 

'*  Grandmother,  they're  no  a*  gane. 
Here's  Jamie,  your  ain  Jenny's  son.  Yc 
mind  Jamie,  grandmother." 
.  **  Ay  —  ay!  I  mind  Jamie  fu'  weel. 
What  for  said  I  no;  but  I  henna  seen 
him  this  lang  time.  Na,  na,  he's  gane  like 
the  rest.  There's  nane  o'  them  to  the  fore— 
a'  gane — a'  gang.     Waes  me — waes  me !" 

**  No,  grandmother,  I  am  Jamie." 

*'  Jamie  !"  screamed  the  old  woman  in  a 
tone  of  derision  almost  unearthly,  "you 
Jamie !  I'm  auld  and  donnart,  but  no  sae 
donnart  as  that.  Jamie  was  a  bonny  curly- 
headed  laddie,  wi'  bonny  blue  een  lik« 
Jenny  hersel;  an*  you — you,  ye're  much 
as  ill-fei'urd  and  wizzened  as  I  am  mysel* 
No  that  I  was  ay  ill-fei'urd,  na  I  was  a 
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^ony  lass  aince,  as  gleg  as  the  best  o' 
em ;  bat  that  was  lang  syne — lang  syne, 

Jenny  dee'ed.  And  Jessie — ^Jessie, 
dna  they  say  she  was  deed  an'  a'  1  I  mind 
mething  about  it;  but  I  whiles  forget 
»w.  I  dinna  mind  sae  weel  as  I  aince 
d.  Jessie,  hinny,  what  was't  I  was  saying  ? 
sssie!  what  for  dinna  ye  speak?  Am  I 
»  be  guided  this  gate  ?  And  whae  are 
t  ?"  she  repeated,  drawing  her  hand  from 
imie'Sy  and  gazing  at  him  with  aversion 
Tongly  depicted  in  her  otherwise  soulless 
>untenance. 

Jamie  now  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
suiting  one  glance  of  hopeless  sorrow  upon 
is  grandmother,  and  turning  to  his  wife, 
guested  her  in  a  low  tone  of  subdued 
>^ef  to  assist  him  in  removing  their  aged 
'lative  to  another  apartment.  Isabella 
^mpanied  them,  and  there  found  that 
•r  uncle's  servant  had  been  waiting  for 
't  for  some  time.  She  took  a  kind  fare- 
^11  of  the  mourners,  and  amid  the  bless- 
gs  of  the  weeping  family,  again  set  out 
1  her  way  home  to  Linnwood.  The  rain 
Ui  now  ceased  ;  but  a  heavy,  grey  mantle 
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of  clouds  obscured  the  heavens,  save  nhere 
towards  the  east  a  few  streaks  of  stormy 
red  gave  notice  that  another  day  was  tbovt 
to  dawn.  The  chill  moFning  breeze  swept 
across  the  moor  with  a  wailing  soond, 
seeming  to  bear  on  its  wings  that  sinkiog 
sensation  of  melancholy  so  common  when 
mind  and  body  are  alike  exhausted  byfetigoe, 
when  necessity  for  action  has  ceased,  and 
repose  to  the  over-strained  faculties  seems 
but  the  want  of  habitual  occupation ;  a  sa^ 
sation  which  for  the  time  almost  depnw 
one  of  the  power  to  feel ;  paralyses  every 
energy;  robs  even  hope  itself  of  its  ele- 
vating charm  ;  and  makes  nature  seem  one 
cheerless  blank.  At  such  a  mommt  all 
around  us  appears  one  strange  delusicm; 
in  sorrow  even  there  seems  no  reality; 
we  walk  as  it  were  in  a  waking  dream. 
Our  spirits  appear  excluded  from  that 
mysterious  communion  which  blends  all 
nature  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  by 
which  all  that  is  good  or  great,  beaatifol 
or  tender,  seems  fused  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  soul ;  whilst  the  place  of  every 
other  emotion  seems  occupied  by  a  vagoe 
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I  passionless  sensation  of  loneliness  and 
iider.  Such,  at  least,  were  Isabella's 
Imgs,  as  drawing  her  cloak  closely  round 
,  and  shivering  with  cold,  she  hastened 
k  to  Linnwood.  There  was  a  bustle  in 
house  when  she  arrived,  and  she  was 
irst  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the 
sts  had  not  yet  taken  their  departure. 
t  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  long  period  had 
)sed,  and  about  a  week  of  events  had 
urred  since  she  had  dropped  the  train 
ideas  to  which  the  present  scene  gave 
t,  and  which  had  been  so  completely 
erseded  by  those  which  had  last  exclu- 
3ly  occupied  her  attention,  that  it  was 
h  a  feeling  of  surprise  she  found  herself 
iged  to  resume  them  exaclty  at  the 
le  point  where  they  had  been  left.  It 
I  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that 
the  monarch  in  the  Eastern  tale,  when 
philosopher  and  magician  wishing  to 
e  him  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
^trine,  that  the  duration  of  time  is  natu- 
ly  measured  by  the  variety  of  thought, 
1  the  succession  of  ideas  which  pass 
ough   the  mind,   instructs  him  in  the 
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n  which  he  can  draw  for  profit  and 
ght;  and  the  future,  even  the  glorious 
ire  of  an  immortal  life,  is  a  boundless 
1  for  the  endless  progression  of  every 
ilty,  and  the  perpetual  advancement  of 
iial  felicity.  To  the  fool,  on  the  contrary, 
is  tedious  without  being  long.  The 
Bent  is  to  him  full  of  dullness  and  mono- 
j,  the  past  a  blank,  the  future  a  dreary 
ite  which  is  viewed  with  but  one  hope, 
hope  of  leaving  it  behind,  and  like  that 
tch  has  gone  before,  annihilating  it  for 
r.  Such  a  man  can  never  reflect ;  he  has 
material  for  retrospection ;  it  is  impossi- 
to  people  the  mind  with  reminiscences 
vanity.  There  are  two  paths  which 
open  to  our  choice.  Oh,  beloved  human 
igs  I  immortal  spirits !  let  us  choose 
t  which  alone  is  worthy  of  our  high 
tiny,  and  the  seeming  labours  of  which 
far  surpassed  in  oppression  by  the 
)lerable  weight  of  that  burden  which 
[  not  fail  to  be  imposed  in  the  other 
he  burden  of  indolence  and  ennuie. 
lot  I  must  now  return  to  my  heroine, 
n  whom  this  digression  has  led  me  far, 
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far  away.  That  she  might  avoid  meeting 
any  of  the  departing  company,  she  entered 
by  a  back  door  and  ascended  to  her  own 
apartment  by  means  of  a  private  staircase. 
It  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  divest 
herself  of  her  ball  costume.  She  trusted 
that  in  bed  she  should  find  rest,  alike  for 
mind  and  body. 

She  had,  however,  reached  that  poiat  of 
fatigue  when  we  court  repose  in  vain.  Sleep 
seems  to  shun  us,  and  our  mental  faculties, 
as  if  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  unwonted 
exertion  to  which  they  have  been  forced, 
in  return  rebel  against  the  will  by  torment* 
ing  the  memory  with  an  irregular  and 
irrepressible  activity.  A  thousand  vague 
and  incongruous  ideas  and  images  chased 
each  other  incessantly  through  the  mind  d 
Isabella,  as  she  lay  extended  on  her  sleei^ess 
couch.  A  medley  of  feelings  agitated  ber 
heart,  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
analyze.  One  only  idea  was  to  her  distinct, 
and  that  was  that  Jessie  TuUoch  was  no 
more.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  melancbofy 
satisfaction  that  she  endeavoured  to  dwell 
upon  this  recollection.    Upon  this  subject 
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her- feelings  were  in  the  same  spirit,  so 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines^ 
which  have  been  since  so  touchingly 
q^plied  to  their  lamented  authoress : 

Dust  to  its  narrow  home  beneath. 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  ; 
They  who  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  can  fear  to  die. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Gk)d, 

Pair  spirit  rest  thee  now ; 
Even  while  with  us  thy  fobtsteps  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  sleep  closed 
her  weary  eyelids,  and  steeped  her  senses 
In  partial  oblivion.  Partial  oblivion,  I 
laid !  for  memory  peopled  her  dreams  with 
i  train  of  strange  and  varied  images : 
adies  in  ball-dresses,  dancing  round  the 
>ed  of  the  dying ;  Melville  gazing  at  her 
dth  a  stem  countenance,  which  suddenly 
)ecame  metamorphosed  into  that  of  the 
superannuated  grandmother  of  the  departed 
Fessie ;  while  a  thousand  other  tricks  were 
>layed  her  by  a  heated  fancy  dwelling  on 
;be  events  of  the  past  night. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Isabella  awoke  on  the  following 
day,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
twelve  o'clock.  Her  aunt  had  given  strict 
orders  that  the  young  ladies,  Isabella,  in 
particular,  should  not  be  disturbed  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night.  Dress- 
ing herself  with  all  possible  expedition,  the 
young  lady  in  question  hastened  down  to 
the  breakfast  parlour.  There  she  found 
only  the  debris  of  a  meal,  and  all  the  party 
fled.  The  sound  of  the  piano,  however, 
told  her  that  some  of  the  number,  at  least, 
were  no  farther  oflf  than  the  drawing-room. 
Thither,  after  helping  herself  to  a  cup  of 
tea,  she  went  in  quest  of  them. 

All  the  young  ladies  were  there  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Lorraine.  Helen,  looked 
pale  and  sleepy,  but  all  the  rest  were  in  their 
usual  spirits.  On  her  entrance,  they  all 
crowded  round  her  to  offer  their  condolence 
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on  the  death  of  her  protegee ^  to  inquire  after 
the  bereaved  family,  and  to  lavish  upon 
herself  a  liberal  meed  of  praise. 

''My  poor  Isabella,"  said  Miss  Mary 
Cameron,  "  how  pale  and  dispirited  you 
look  ! — But  I  will  not  have  you  this  way. 
Come,  you  must  get  up  your  spirits.  A 
certain  person,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  con- 
tinued in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  thinking 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  time  had  now 
been  devoted  to  melancholy,  and  that  she 
had  earned  a  title  to  be  gay  all  the  rest  of 
the  morning;  **  A  certain  person,  I  can 
tell  you,  seemed  to  miss  you  very  much. 
Mr.  M —  I  mean.  He  had  been  out  of  the 
room  for  some  time,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  think  you  must  have  run  oflf  together, 
when  lo  and  behold  !  he  returned  and  soon 
after  asked  me  to  dance ;  but  he  was  so 
dull  and  silent,  so  different  from  what  he 
had  been  before  supper,  that  it  appeared 
to  me  I  might  about  as  well  have  had  a 
chair  for  my  partner.  Of  course  I  rallied 
him  upon  the  change.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  exactly  like  a  glass  of  soda-water, 
effervescing  for  a  short  time,  and  endurable. 
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perhaps,  whilst  the  effervesence  lasted, 
but  soon  losing  every  sparkling  quality, 
and  becoming  then  unbearably  flat  and 
unpalatable.  *  I  ought  to  make  you  a  thou- 
sand apologies,  Miss  Mary,'  he  said,  '  for 
drawing  you  in  to  try  this  stale  soda-water.* 
I  advised  him  to  try  another  glass,  where- 
upon he  became  nearly  as  gay  as 
ever.  Afterwards,  when  I  discovered  your 
absence,  I  teazed  him  on  that  being  the 
cause  of  his  dullness  ;  and  if  you  will 
believe  me  he  coloured  deeply,  he  reaUy 
did  colour.  Kate,  you  were  by,  you  must 
have  remarked  it/' 

'*  How  you  do  talk,  Mary  1"  replied  her 
eldest  sister,  "I  remember  nothing.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Melville  danced  much  with 
Isabella,  indeed  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  them  dancing  together  at  all,  though 
of  course  they  must  have  done ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  often.  There  was 
another  person  though,  who  never  danced 
again  after  Isabella  left.  You  all  know 
whom,  I  dare  say." 

"Ah,  yes!  to  be  sure,"  replied  Miss 
Mary,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  exchanged 
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vftlbenouB  nods  and  glances.  Isabella, 
mever,  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
m  thoughts  to  pay  much  attention  to 
i(  above-mentioned  cabalistic  signs,  and, 
xx)rdingly,  without  reply,  seated  herself 
the  comer  of  a  sofa.  Helen  remarking 
f  dejection,  and  ever  anxious  to  promote 
ibella's  happiness,  now  exclaimed  : 
"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Isabella, 
lat  will  do  you  good.  I  know  it  will  raise 
mr  spirits,  for  you  have  been  wishing  for 
some  time.  We  are  to  go  to  Loch 
ower  next  Monday — it  is  quite  fixed.  Mr. 
mot  was  here  this  morning,  long  before 
}Q  were  up,  and  he  and  mamma  settled  it 

"Indeed,"  said  Isabella,  trying  to  look 
}  much  pleased  as  she  possibly  could,  but 
idiog  at  the  same  time  that  her  interest  in 
ling,  old  Abbeys,  and  even  in  beautiful 
2enery  had  nearly  died  away.  It  was  to 
^  as  if  the  sunshine  of  life  had  departed, 
fclcn,  who  was  no  keen  observer,  nor 
^te  physiognomist,  satisfied  that  she  had 
foduced  the  desired  impression,  conti- 
Ued :  "  Won't  it  be  enchanting,  if  it  is 
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fine  weather.     The  Miss  Camerons  are  to 
stay  and  go  with  us." 

"If  it  is  fine  weather,"  said  Isabella, 
directing  her  eyes  to  a  window,  from  which 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  was,  at  this  instant, 
distinctly  visible. 

"  But  you  must  know,  Isabella,"  said 
Rose  drily,  "  we  all  agreed  that  there  was 
the  greater  probability  of  its  being  fine 
next  week,  from  its  raining  so  fast  now." 

"And,"  continued  Helen,  "  as  there  will 
not  be  room  for  us  all  4n  the  carriage,  it 
has  been  decided  that  you  are  to  go  with 
the  Heriots,  Rose  with  the  Mackains,  and 
I  in  the  Bells'  Irish  car.  We  shall  have 
a  delightful  party.  I  am  so  fond  of  old 
abbeys  and  priories,  and  there's  nothing  in 
the  world  so  interesting  as  nuns.  Mary, 
dear,  don't  you  remember  when  we  were 
at  Miss  Simpson's,  how  much  you  and  I 
used  to  wish  that  we  had  been  Roman 
Catholic  young  ladies,  that  we  might  have 
been  nuns.  I  have  such  a  pretty  little 
poem  on  a  nun  in  my  album,  written  by 
— I  will  let  you  see  it  some  day,  Mary,  and 
you  too,  Isabella." 
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The  three  Miss  Camerons  now  exclaimed 
lith  one  voice,  that  she  must  let  them  all 
ee  it  immediately,  which  Helen  with  some 
how  of  reluctance  and  with  ill-dissembling 
ijr,  at  last,  agreed  to  do.  Isabella,  in  the 
leantime,  walked  to  a  window  at  the 
nther  end  of  the  room,  whither  she  was 
Imost  immediately  followed  by  Rose. 

"Isabella,"  said  the  latter,  "Mr.  Mel- 
ille  told  me  last  night,  that  he  had  walked 
rith  you  to  Staines  Moor.  Do  not,  how- 
ver,  imagine,  that  because  I  say  this  to 
ou,  I  suspect  you  of  any  ungenerous 
onduct ;  on  the  contrary,  I  mention  it  to 
how  you  that  I  have  no  such  suspicion. 
ffy  dear  Isabella,  I  have  perfect  confidence 
Q  you,  I  only  wish  you  had  the  same  in 
ae.  But  I  will  not  tease  you  at  present, 
18  you  are  really  looking  pale  and  exhausted. 
^U  you  not  lie  down  and  rest  ?  I  shall 
16  most  happy  to  read  to  you,  if  you  are 
neUned  to  listen." 

Isabella  politely  declined  her  cousin's 
)ffer,  and  taking  a  chair  endeavoured  to 
3ccupy  herself  with  some  knitting. 

Rose  was  in  excellent  spirits  this  morning. 

VOL.    II.  G 
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One  part  of  her  scheme,  she  was  almost 
convinced,  had  succeeded,  she  thought  that 
she  had  now  little  to  dread  from  Isabella 
as  a  rival.  Missing  her  and  Melville  from 
the  dancing-room,  at  the  same  time,  the 
preceding  night,  she  had  felt  a  little  alarmed. 
As  soon  as  she  could  find  an  opportunity 
after  the  return  of  the  latter,  she  questioned 
him  as  to  what  he  knew  concerning  her 
cousin's  absence.  Melville  related  what 
had  taken  place.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  mentioned 
Isabella,  which  struck  Rose's  watchful  ears. 
She  asked  him  a  few  questions,  of  which 
her  cousin  was  the  subject.  The  questions 
were  in  themselves  insignificant,  and  Mel- 
ville's replies  contained  but  little  meaning ; 
yet  there  was  something  in  his  manner, 
which  impressed  her  with  the  perfect  con- 
viction, that  Melville  now  viewed  Isabella 
in  the  light  of  one  who  could  never  be  his 
wife.  A  certain  dejection  of  spirits,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  manifest  efibrts  to  conceal  it, 
she  did  not  fail  to  observe,  only  served  to 
confirm  her  in  this  opinion.  It  had  been 
no  part  of  Melville's  intentions   thus    to 
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letray  his  sentiments  ;  but  though  a  clever 
tmng  man,  in  art  he  was  no  match  for 
Ik  crafty  and  designing  Rose.  So  the 
itter,  now  that  she  dreaded  her  cousin  no 
Qger  as  a  rival,  it  appeared  advantageous 
>  have  her  for  a  friend.  Accordingly  she 
Nured  no  pains  to  eflfect  this  end.  HithertOt 
iwever,  her  eflforts  had  not  been  attended 
itfa  much  success. 

Hie  morning  appointed  for  the  pic-nic 
iwned  amid  fogs  and  clouds,  which  now 
.d  then  became  condensed  into  a  small, 
izzling  rain.  A  thick  mist  enveloped 
cry  object.  The  young  people  thought 
alters  looked  very  bad  indeed.  Mr.  Lor- 
ine,  however,  did  not  think  the  aspect  of 
birs  so  very  hopeless.  The  mist  appeared 
be  coming  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
e  wind  had  shifted,  and  the  barometer 
dicated  a  change.  Young  people  are 
sily  inspired  with  hope,  and  those  in 
lestion  soon  became  almost  certain  that 
e  day  would,  at  last,  prove  fine.  Mes- 
ges  passed  among  the  different  parties, 
id  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  wait  till 
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twelve  o'clock,  to   see  what  that  critical 
period  should  bring  forth. 

Twelve  o'clock  arrived ;  the  weather  had 
brightened,  and  with  it  the  prospects  of 
our  party  of  pleasure.  By  the  time  Isabella 
reached  Birchmount,  all  that  remained  of 
the  once-dreaded  clouds  and  mists,  served 
only  to  add  fresh  charms  to  the  day,  and 
new  beauty  to  the  scenery.  The  Heriots 
were  ready  when  she  arrived,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  setting  out.  The  party  were 
to  meet,  this  time,  only  at  Loch  Bower. 

Isabella  had  fancied  before  leaving  home, 
that  she  should  have  no  pleasure  in  this 
excursion.  She  found  herself,  however, 
agreeably  mistaken.  There  are  times  when 
our  spirits  are  suffering  from  the  dejec- 
tion produced  by  the  crosses  and  disap- 
pointments of  life,  that  society  becomes 
distasteful  to  us.  We  have  pleasure  no 
longer  in  the  graces  of  conversation,  in  the 
charms  of  wit.  It  is  not  thus  with  nature ; 
her  beautiful  face  is  ever  friendly.  Except 
when  our  minds  are  absorbed  by  a  grief  so 
dark  as  to  throw  its  deadly  shadow  over 
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dl  that  is  lovely  in  life,  nature  can  sympa- 
thize with  us  in  every  mood,  can  mitigate 
Mir  gentler  sorrows,  and  lend  an  indes- 
iribable  and  soothing  charm  to  her  influence 
fnn  when  it  mingles  with  rather  than 
bssipates  our  melancholy.  This  benignant 
K>wer  Isabella  experienced  in  its  fullest 
Ktent  during  her  drive  to  Loch  Bower. 
It  was  almost  like  an  autumn  day ;  there 
IS  a  breezy  freshness  in  the  air,  which 
eemed  to  betoken  the  approach  of  that 
Khilarating  season.  The  mist- wreaths  were 
oiling  away  in  the  valleys,  the  hills  had 
Imost  thrown  aside  their  robes  of  vapour. 
Jpon  the  summits  of  the  most  lofty  alone, 
bere  yet  rested  misty  wreaths,  which  the 
Unbeams  had  converted  into  diadems  of 
lory.  The  undulating  country,  rich  with 
rain  just  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  dewy 
;reen  hedge  rows,  the  sparkling  streams, 
he  shady  woods,  are  all  alike  beautiful. 
lie  voice  of  the  labourer  was  heard  in  the 
ields,  and  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon 
Q  the  groves.  Beneath  the  genial  influence 
f  so  much  beauty,  Isabella  felt  the  gloom 
rhich  brooded  over  her  spirits  melt  away 
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like  the  mists  of  the  morning.  A  senti- 
ment of  deep  gratitude  raised  her  heart  to 
the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good — a  gentle 
peace  filled  her  whole  being.  She  saw  that 
life  was  beautiful;  she  felt  that  it  was 
teeming  with  happiness — a  happiness,  how* 
ever,  far  removed  from  mirth,  and  mxt 
likely  to  end  in  tears  than  in  laaghter. 
Miss  Heriot  seemed  partly  to  oomprdieDd 
her  companion's  feelings.  She  did  not 
disturb  them  by  a  word  of  conversatum. 
There  were  only  themselves  inside  Ae 
carriage,  which  was  a  phaeton  and  only 
held  two.  Mr.  Heriot  was  therefore  obliged 
to  go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman. 

After  having  driven  for  a  few  miles,  the 
scenery  began  to  change.  They  passed  over 
a  wild  tract  of  moorland  purple  with  heath 
blossoms,  and  every  moment  drew  neater 
to  the  moilntains.  Then  the  wide  strath 
began  to  narrow  into  a  rocky  glen,  hemmed 
in  by  green  or  heathy  hills,  which  assumed 
by  degrees  a  more  lofty  and  mountainoos 
character.  Sometimes  they  rose  almost 
precipitously  from  the  rocky  ravine  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  the  Cole  no  longer 
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the  puling  stream  they  had  left  in  the  plain, 
but  leaping  and  brawling  over  its  rugged 
bed  with  the  continued  vehemence  of  a 
mountain-torrent.  Feathery  birch  trees 
fringed  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  sweet  perfume. 
Dwarf  oaks  overhung  the  rivulet,  and  added 
a  yet  darker  shadow  to  the  deep  pools, 
while  the  silvery  spray  glittered  through 
the  glossy  green  leaves.  As  our  travellers 
approached  the  upper  end  of  the  glen,  the 
hills  again  receded,  but  instead  of  decreasing 
in  importance,  swelled  into  shapes  of  yet 
wilder  sublimity,  while  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  natural  basin  of  imposing 
grandeur,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  glit- 
tering in  the  sunbeams,  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  called  Loch  Bower. 

In  some  places,  the  woods  swept  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  trees  seemed 
to  dip  their  branches  in  its  waters,  whilst 
in  others,  open  spaces  afforded  to  the 
travellers  vistas  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  charming  scenery.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  on  a  green  peninsula,  stood 
the  ancient  priory,  embosomed  in  trees.    A 
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wooded  drive  on  one  side  of  the  lake 
conducted  to  the  ruin.  On  the  other,  the 
mountains  rose  so  precipitately,  that  it 
dould  only  be  approached  by  a  narrow 
footpath.  On  reaching  that  side  of  Ac 
priory  farthest  from  the  Loch,  our  littk 
party  found  the  Mackains  and  the  Bdb 
already  arrived.  They  were  assembled  on 
a  pleasant  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  United  the  advantages  of  a  fine 
view  of  the  mountains,  with  shade  and 
shelter  for  dining.  The  Lorraines  were  not 
long  in  arriving,  and  they  were  followed 
almost  immediately  by  Mr.  Melville  on 
horseback.  His  mother  felt  a  little  fatigoed 
to-day,  and  regretted  that  she  was  not  able 
to  join  the  party.  Isabella  had  not  seen 
Melville  since  the  memorable  night  of  tk 
ball.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  Linnwood 
since,  but  she  had  —  fortunately,  she 
thought — missed  seeing  him.  He  now,  in 
her  turn,  accosted  her  slightly.  She  endea- 
voured to  make  her  reply  as  unembarrassed 
and  friendly  as  possible,  and  she  partly 
succeeded,  for  she  knew  that  Rose's  eye 
was  upon  her,  and  her  pride  sustained  ber. 
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Bbe  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Melville 
Sued  earnestly  at  her  for  ahout  a  second, 
M  she  betrayed  no  consciousness ;  she  had 
Mnred  herself  for  the  occasion.  Melville 
nmed  from  her,  and  the  next  instant  she 
leard  him  talking  to  Rose  and  Miss  Mary 
Cameron  in  an  unusually  lively  strain.; 
)he  felt  her  heart  swell,  and  the  tears  start 
0  her  eyes.  Melville's  conduct  altogether 
ras  very  displeasing  to  her.  She  accused 
im  in  her  heart  of  presumption,  levity, 
nd  want  of  feeling. 
"  Could  he,"  she  thought,  "  suspect  the 
atnre  of  her  sentiments,  and  knowing,  as 
e  must,  that  he  was  engaged  to  another, 
^as  he  so  ungenerous  as  to  desire  to  do 

or 

The  idea  that  he  might  have  made  this 
iscovery  was,  however,  too  dreadful  to  be 
dmitted  for  more  than  a  second ;  as  far  as 
e  was  concerned,  she  felt  almost  secure 
lat  her  secret  was  safe,  and  she  trusted 
lere  was  now  no  danger  of  her  betraying 
.  Indeed,  she  began  to  fear  that  Mel- 
iUe's  present  conduct,  by  converting 
utiality  into  indignation,   would  obviate 
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the  necessity  of  coQcealment.  This  was  an 
idea,  however,  which  hrought  with  it  no 
consolation.  Had  he  allowed  her  to  con* 
tinue  to  esteem  him,  she  felt  that  she 
should  have  heen  happier.  Miss  Heriot 
was  the  only  person  who  had  remarked  the 
short  interview  between  Melville  and  Isa- 
bella. Though  she  was  a  little  perplexed 
by  Melville's  subsequent  behaviour,  it  served 
to  strengthen  her  in  an  opinion  which  she 
conceived  some  time  before. 

Isabella  now  fearing  that  the  abstraction 
of  her  mind  might  be  perceived,  and 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  emulate  Melville's 
unconcern,  turned  from  the  laughing  group 
beside  her  to  another  who  were  apparently 
(engaged  in  earnest  discussion  upon  some 
subject  of  importance.  Miss  Hunter  was, 
as  usual,  the  chief  spokeswoman  of  the 
party,  and  Isabella's  heart  sickened  when 
she  heard  the  name  of  Jessie  Tulloch. 
Great,  however,  was  her  surprise  to  find 
that  it  was  no  longer  pronounced  in  a  tone 
of  emphatic  bitterness  and  contempt,  but 
in  one  of  simulated  compassion. 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Miss  Susy, ''  she  was 
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buried  yesterday,  and  a  very  respectable 
fiineral  it  was.  Eppie  saw  it  going  past. 
The  bibther  was  at  the  head.  Poor  man  1 
I  saw  Ailsie  the  day  before,  and  she  was 
frightened  he  wouldn't  be  fit  for  it.  But, 
said  I,  never  tell  me,  Ailsie,  that  a  man  at 
jour  husband's  time  of  life  is  not  able 
to  carry  his  sister's  head  to  the  grave.  If 
he  had  been  an  old  man,  to  be  sure,  the 
case  might  have  been  different." 

"I  thought.  Miss  Hunter,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  ^'  that  you  had  said  you  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
ruUochs," 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  Jessie, 
poor  thing  I  was  very  ungrateful  to  me  at 
Dne  time,  but  I  always  make  a  point  of 
looking  over  things  of  that  kind.  Mrs. 
Black  says  I  am  too  charitable,  indeed  I 
sometimes  think  myself  that  I  am  quite 
simple." 

"Not  simple,  dear  Miss  Hunter,"  said 
Mrs.  Mackain,  "  only  amiable — so  very 
amiable  1" 

A  smile  from  Miss  Hunter,  as  «he  con- 
tinued! was  the  reward  of  this  speech. 
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'^  And  80,  though  to  he  sure  Jessie  had 
hehaved  so  ill  as  to  prevent  me  taking 
notice  of  her,  or  doing  anything  for  her 
while  she  lived,  yet  now  that  she  was  dead, 
of  course  I  forgave  her,  as  became  a 
Christian  woman,  though  I  always  must 
say  I  never  could  have  patronized  such  an 
ungrateful  creature  while  she  was  living. 
Mrs.  Black,  the  grocer,  told  me  the  family 
were  in  great  distress.  They  would  be 
much  the  better,  she  said,  for  somebody  to 
look  to  for  a  little  advice.  They  have 
plenty  of  people  coming  about  them,  but 
nobody  that  they  could  depend  upon. 
*  Oh,  Miss  Hunter!'  says  she,  *it  would  be 
such  a  matter  for  Ailsie  if  you  would  but 
go  and  see  her.  Indeed,  she  as  good  as 
said  so  to  me.  If  I  had  but  some  ex- 
perienced person  to  consult  about  the 
funeral,  says  she, — and  who  could  she  mean 
but  you.  Miss  Hunter.'  Mrs.  Black,  said 
I,  it  is  impossible ;  you  know  how  these 
people  have  behaved.  '  Oh,  ma'am,'  says 
she,  *  but  I  know  your  forgiving  temper, 
and  we  must  let  bygones  be  bygones.' 
Mrs.   Black    is    really    quite    a    superior 
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foman.  She  knows  that  the  best  way  of 
ileasing  me  is  by  showing  me  how  I  can 
m  useful ;  for,  indeed,  I  may  say,  I  spend 
ny  life  in  doing  good  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
have  not  a  minute  I  can  call  my  own. 
k)  after  I  had  looked  in  upon  the  charity- 
dund,  and  scolded  Betty  Stevenson  for 
veaning  her  infant,  I  set  oflf  for  Staines 
ilbor.  Ailsie,  poor  body  I  was  very 
grateful  for  my  visit.  *  Miss  Hunter,'  says 
he,  ^I  am  much  obliged  to  you.*  I 
dvised  by  all  means  that  the  chief 
loumers  should  wear  white  hat-bands, 
essie,  said  I,  was  quite  young.  It  was  a 
^  neat  coffin — neat  and  plain.  £  called 
1  Wilson,  the  undertaker,  to  see  it  as 
went  past.  The  name  and  date  were 
ary  neatly  put  on, — Jessie  Tulloch,  aged 
renty-five.  I  thought  she  had  been  older, 
it  perhaps  she  was  near  twenty-six." 
"  Very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  "  I 
a  sure,  Miss  Hunter,  you  are  very  good. 
o  you  think  I  could  be  of  any  use — if 
ey  were  in  want  of  anything  ?" 
**  I  sent  Ailsie  some  bits  of  crape  and 
me  old  cambric  handkerchiefs,  and  any 
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little  bits  of  things  that  I  could  spare,  and 
that  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  her.  I 
have  so  many  demands  upon  me,  His. 
Lorraine,  both  for  time  and  money.  I  give 
away  more  than  I  can  well  afford,  but  for 
for  all  that,  I  am  always  much  obliged  to 
anybody  for  pointing  out  a  deserving 
object.  I  offered  to  get  up  a  subscriptioQ 
list  for  the  Tullochs,  and  put  myself  down 
at  the  head  for  something  handsome." 

"  That  was  very  charitable  of  yon,  lam 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine;  **  but  you  see, 
with  my  family,  I  really  cannot  be  so 
liberal,  but  if  Ailsie  required  a  blad 
merino  gown,  for  instance,  or  if  a  few 
shillings  would  do  her  any  good—" 

**My  dear  Mrs.  Lorraine,  that  is  fiff 
too  much— the  Tullochs  are  not  so  poor 
as  that.  One  ought  to  be  charitable,  but 
not  extravagant.  See,  here  is  the  sub- 
scription list,"  she  continued,  drawing  a 
paper  from  her  pocket,  ''suppose  we  put 
you  down  for  half-a-crown,  since  you  have 
not  so  many  calls  upon  you.  For  my 
own  part,  you  see  I  have  so  much  to 
do  with  my  money,  that  I  could  not  afiord 
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DKire  than  a  shilling.  However,  one  should 
lot  give  too  much,  it  does  harm  instead  of 
|ood." 

Mrs*  Lorraine^  albeit  unused  to  find  faulti 
Mr  to  doubt  the  superior  wisdom  of  any  one 
RFho  spoke  in  an  oracular  tone,  could  not 
forbear  whispering  to  her  niece  on  the  first 
opportunity : 

*'Do  you  not  think,  my  dear,  that  a 
shilling  seems  rather  stingy  for  Miss  Susy 
to  give ;  but,  to  be  sure,  she  knows  best, 
EOid  she  is  really  a  sensible,  active  woman, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  I  dare 
say  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her 
money,  though  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  has  a  very  large  fortune*" 

Miss  Hunter  now  began  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  scenes  immediately 
preceding  the  decease  of  Jessie  TuUoch, 
displaying  in  her  narration  that  wonderful, 
minute,  and  apparently  intuitive  know- 
ledge, so  common  in  gossips,  of  words,  looks, 
and  actions,  which  it  is  nearly  impossible 
can  have  been  communicated  by  the  actors, 
and  which  none  besides  have  been  present 
to  witness.  It  is  true,  there  was  little 
resemblance  between  the  speeches  of  the 
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poor  girl  on  her  death-bed,  and  the  de- 
tailed account  of  them  given  by  Miss  Susy 
— so  little,  indeed,  that  Isabella  could  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  recognize  in  them 
the  originals. 

Occurrences  of  this  nature  may  serve  in 
some  degree  to  elucidate  the  mystery; 
but  still,  who  invents  the  aforesaid  com- 
plication of  scenes  and  dialogues  ?  Great, 
indeed,  is  the  imagination  and  invention 
displayed  by  the  ingenious  society  of 
gossips.  Hide  your  diminished  heads,  oh 
ye  sons  and  daughters  of  genius,  for  great 
is  your  inferiority  !  Miss  Susy's  narrative 
was  delivered  in  that  elevated  and  mys- 
terious whisper,  and  with  that  drawling 
and  whining  tone,  invariably  used  by  people 
of  her  stamp,  when  they  think  the  occasion 
demands  that  they  should  be  at  once 
impressive  and  pathetic.  As  she  wound 
up  her  tale  with  a  peculiarly  sublime 
intonation,  Mr.  Mackain  exclaimed — with 
that  affectation  of  abruptness,  and  that  air 
of  having  said  a  good  thing,  which  with 
the  mass  so  often  pass  for  wit — "  and  so 
exit  Jessie  TuUoch." 

wife  immediately  became  convulsed 
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by  a  sort  of  giggling  laughter^  in  which  she 
vas  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Not,  perhaps,  that  any  of  them 
iiscerned  anything  particularly  amusing 
in  Mr.  Mackain's  speech;  they  only 
laughed  because  others  laughed.  Miss 
Hunter,  even,  in  whose  eyes  Mr.  Mackain 
^oqH  do  DO  wrong,  said  : 

**  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  to  be  sure, 
^t  really,  Mr.  Mackain,  there's  no  resist- 
ng  you — ^you  are  so  very  amusing." 

"  Is  he  not  ?"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  so 

always  tell  him.  Si  amusant*^  she  con- 
inued,  turning  to  Rose,  ^^  si  tris^amusant, 
^est^e'paSf  ma  chere  /" 

Isabella,  at  this  instant,  caught  a  glimpse 
f  Melville's  countenance  ;  there  jiras  a 
t>wii  on  his  brow.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
ach  perceived  how  well  their  feelings 
xorded  ;  how  heartless  to  both  such  mirth 
ppeared.  And  yet  all  engaged  in  it  were 
at  heartless,  some  were  only  thoughtless. 
low  often  is  it  thus  with  the  best  of  us  1 

Mr.  Lorraine  and  Mr.  Heriot,  who  had 
bsconded  from  the  party  during  the  pro- 
teas  of  Miss  Susy's  long  harangue,  now 
^turned,  and  all  present  set  out  in  a  body 
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to  explore  the  ruins.  Mr.  Heriot  attached 
himself  to  Isabella,  and  gave  her  much 
curious  and  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  subjects  which  now  claimed  their 
notice.  The  majority  of  the  party  talked 
a  great  deal,  but  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, seemed  to  be  thinking  of  any  thing 
rather  than  the  place  which  they  had  come 
so  far  on  purpose  to  see. 

Dinner  was  then  served.  The  viands 
having  been  done  justice  to,  and  having 
been  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  be 
perfect  in  their  way,  the  whole  party  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lorraine,  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Hunter,  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
hill  in  front  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing,  the  view  from  the  top.  Mr.  Heriot 
was  again  Isabella's  companion,  and  again 
she  found  him  as  entertaining  as  before. 
Andrew  Bell  and  Helen  disappeared  from 
public  view,  while  the  rest  of  the  young 
people,  including  Melville,  lagged  behind, 
rending  the  still  air  with  peals  of  laughter, 
and  causing  the  lonely  rocks  and  moun- 
tains to  ring  with  the  unwonted  sounds  of 
merriment. 

Having  happily  accomplished  this  enter- 
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pnze,  the  members  of  the  pic-nic  began  to 
talk  of  returning  to  their  several  homes. 
Whilst  hampers  were  being  repacked,  and 
carriages  prepared,  the  company  assembled 
round  the  scene  of  their  former  encamp- 
ment,  all  declaring  how  much  they  had 
enjoyed  themselves.  So  far  from  appear- 
ing fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  day, 
they  seemed  only  to  have  acquired  a  higher 
zest  for  amusement.  The  jest  and  the 
iam^  drculated  even  more  quickly  than 
heretofore,  and  mirth  became  more  and 
more  general.  Every  body  appeared  to 
be  speaking  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
be  laughing  at  three  things  at  once.  All 
appeared  in  the  highest  glee  ;  all,  at  least, 
except  Isabella.  Her  spirits  seemed  to 
sink  in  exact  proportion  as  those  of  the 
others  rose.  She  felt  quite  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  gaiety  by  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

Stealing  away,  therefore,  from  this  scene 
of  confusion,  from  this  Babel  of  sounds, 
she  passed  round  the  priory,  to  the  side 
which  overlooked  the  lake.  The  sun  had 
set,  but  there  lingered  behind  it  in  the 
doudless  west,  a  train  of  light  bounding 
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the  horizon  as  with  a  fillet  of  pale  gold,  and 
melting  imperceptibly  into  the  mild  blue 
sky.  A  solitary  star,  like  a  silver  spangle, 
glimmered  in  the  uncertain  confines  of  the 
fading  twilight.  The  moon,  a  slender 
crescent,  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  hea- 
vens. The  breeze  of  the  morning  had  died 
away  into  one  as  gentle  as  the  zephj^r. 
The  tree  tops  waved  darkly  against  the  soft 
pure  sky. 

A  holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  every 
object.  It  was  a  disposition  of  nature 
which  seemed  to  accord  well  with  the 
present  scene.  The  grey  twilight  lent  a 
yet  deeper  shade  and  interest  to  the  moul- 
dering ruin  with  its  dark  mantle  of  ivy.  The 
ancient  trees  assumed  a  more  venerable 
tint,  while  a  deeper  shadow  rested  on  the 
grassy  sward,  beneath  which  slept  the 
remains  of  the  departed — of  those  who  had 
exchanged  the  gloom  of  the  cloister  for 
the  surer  and  more  sepulchral  silence  of  the 
grave.  The  clear  waters  of  the  lake  bathed 
the  rocky  base  of  the  little  peninsula, 
while  its  glassy  surface  gave  faithfully  back 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  varied  scene. 
Above  all  rose  the  everlasting  hills,  like 
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the  guardians  of  the  world  beneath,  and 
seeming  to  announce  to  man  in  their  great 
majesty,  that  while  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  his  labour  are  doomed  to  decay, 
the  works  of  the  great  Creator  pass  not 
away  till  the  dread  hour  when  by  the  might 
of  his  word  all  shall  be  changed. 

Isabella  seated  herself  upon  a  projection 
of  the  ruin,  and  gave  way  to  the  feelings 
naturally  inspired  by  the  time  and  place. 
It  was  with  a  pleasing  emotion  that  she 
contrasted  the  present  scene,  so  sweet  in 
its  sadness,  so  serene  in  its  melancholy, 
with  the  noisy  tumults  of  that  she  had 
quitted.  Wrapt  in  a  dreamy  forgetfulness 
of  the  actual  world,  she  seemed  transported 
back  to  the  ages  of  the  past.  Visions  of 
other  days  flitted  before  her  imagination, 
and  repeopled  the  scene  with  images  of 
the  departed, 

"  Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage. 

Ere  fancy  has  heen  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 

Tradition  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  time  of  age. 

And  chronicles  of  Old." 
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But  where  were  they  now,  those  worthies 
of  the  olden  time  ?  They  had  followed  the 
destiny  of  all  earth.  They  were  already 
where  we — and  all  that  surround  us,  are 
even  now  hastening.     So  felt  Isabella. 

"  Yes,  mother !"  whispered  her  swelling 
heart,  "  you  too  are  there.  Oh  beloved  spirit ! 
from  your  home  of  unclouded  bliss,  you 
are  perhaps  even  now  looking  down  on  the 
child  of  your  love,  still  struggling  with  the 
cares  of  life,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
forward  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  period 
when  we  shall  be  united  to  part  no  more. 
Oh  mother,  mother  !  God  grant  that  that 
time  may  come  !  God  support  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  assure  it !" 

From  this  contemplative  mood,  she  was 
aroused  by  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  She  turned 
and  beheld — Mdville.  He  almost  started 
on  perceiving  her ;  but  recovering  himself 
immediately,  advanced  towards  her. 

**  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Isabella— I  was  not 
aware — what  a  beautiful  evening !" 

'*Very;  very  fine  indeed,"  she  said 
mechanically,     not     knowing     very    well 
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ither  to  stand  still,  or  to  walk  on  to 
ttn  the  party.  The  latter  alternative 
eared  too  marked ,  and  might,  she 
Qghty  bear  a  construction  which  she 
lid  have  died  rather  than  have  occa- 
led.  She,  therefore,  remained  station- 
•  In  reply  to  the  few  words  she  had 
ken,  Melville  continued : 
4t  strikes  one  the  more:  one  is  the 
re  inclined  to  appreciate  the  superior 
jrms  of  the  quiet  and  happy  thoughts 
gested  by  the  presence  of  so  much 
uty,  when,  as  has  but  now  been  our 
e,  our  ears  have  been  stunned  with  the 
fe  of  tongues,  and  our  brains  so  bewil- 
ed  by  a  jumble  of  the  most  unmeaning 
y,  as  scarcely  to  be  left  in  the  possession 
i  single  idea.  I  never  was  so  thankful 
ny  life  as  to  be  able  to  make  my  escape, 
ieclare,  I  was  nearly  driven  to  distrac- 

Melville's  words  and  manner,  if  seriously 
lerstood,  appeared  to  Isabella  to  diverge 
much  from  the  common  place,  to  be 
fectly  safe  in  the  present  position  of 
irs;  she  therefore  affected  to  answer 
ingly,  and  in  a  tone  of  raillery. 
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"  Upon  my  word  then,  Mr.  Melirilley  yon 
are  the  most  smiling  martyr  I  ever  beheld, 
and  a  self-devoted  one  too.  Had  it  not 
been  for  your  present  assurance,  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  thinking  otherwise 
than  that  you  were  in  the  height  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  indeed  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  merriment  which  you  are  now  pleased 
to  stigmatise  so  unceremoniously." 

Melville  coloured  deeply  as  he  replied : 

"  You  then,"  he  said,  "  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  feelings  but  those 
which  meet  the  public  eye.  You  cannot 
conceive  a  state  of  mind,  when  to  conceal 
those  very  feelings  which  have  become  too 
intense  to  be  maintained  under  a  calm 
exterior,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
simulating  a  gaiety  which  is  but  the  mark 
of  pain,  of  forcing  a  laugh  while  the  heart 
is  torn  with  agony?"  Seeing  that  she 
hesitated,  he  continued :  "  You  have  not 
thought  of  this!  You  have  not  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  sentiments  might 
exist,  which  I  should  shun  to  betray  to 
the  heartless  gaze  of  the  selfish,  scornful 
world." 

"  Indeed,   Mr.    Melville,    I    have    not 
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liought — that  is  to  say  I  have  no  opinion 
:qx)n  the  subject." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  turned 
xmards  the  path  which  conducted  towards 
iie  place  where  they  had  left  the  rest  of 
:he  party. 

**  No/'  said  Melville  with  an  accession 
if  warmth,  "  you  have  not  thought  upon 
the  subject,  because  you  have  not  felt. 
Such  feeling  must  be  experienced,  or,  at 
least,  require  a  nature  capable  of  experienc- 
ng  them  to  be  understood.  The  cold 
in  disposition,  those  who  regulate  every 
:hought  as  well  as  every  action  by  the 
rules  of  formal  propriety,  however  good, 
however  amiable,  however  wise  they  may 
be,  can  neither  comprehend  nor  compas- 
Bionate  them." 

Isabella's  heart  was  now  full  to  bursting. 
To  be  thought  cold,  unfeeling,  and  by 
Melville  !  She  durst  trust  neither  her  voice 
nor  her  countenance,  but  walked  on  without 
casting  a  glance  behind.  She  was  deeply 
displeased,  too,  that  Melville  should  affect 
to  view,  should  wish  her  to  consider  a 
serious  dereliction  of  every   principle  of 

▼OL.   II.  H 
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honour  and  diity,  merely  as  the  violation 
of  some  rule  of  cold  formality.  After  a 
minute's  silence,  Melville  exclaimed  : 

*'  I  have  offended  you.  I  have  spoken 
rashly.     Oh  forgive  me !" 

''It  is  of  no  consequence/'  she  said  in 
a  voice  of  forced  calmness.  She  meant  to 
have  added  :  "  if  the  meaning  you  conveyed 
was  unintentional  ;"  but  her  emotion 
checked  her  utterance. 

"  Of  no  consequence,"  repeated  Melville, 
completely  mistaking  the  import  of  her 
words.  ''  I  was  not  vain  enough,  madam, 
to  imagine  it  of  consequence  to  you.  I 
have  only  to  crave  your  forgiveness  for 
having  foolishly  intruded  upon  your  notice 
anything  so  unimportant  as  what  concerns 
solely  my  private  feelings.  Madam,  be 
assured  it  is  the  last  time." 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Heriot  was  at 
this  instant  an  opportune  relief  to  both. 
He  came  to  announce  the  carriage.  Mel- 
ville bowed  haughtily — a  salutation  which 
Isabella  could  not  return,  and  she  saw  him 
not  again.  She  had  proceeded  more  than  half 
way  to  Birchmount  before  she  had  regained 
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mifficient  composure  to  enter  into  anything 
like  a  rational  conversation  with  Miss 
Herioty  whom,  for  about  an  hour,  she  had 
been  answering  at  random.  At  Birch- 
mount  she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Heriot  intended  to  accompany  her 
inside  the  carriage  to  Linnwood.  She  was 
still  more  surprised  at  the  style  of  his 
conversation  during  their  drive.  It  sug- 
gested ideas  which  had  never  before  oc- 
curred  to  her ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  the  words  which  afforded  her  an  oppor- . 
tonity '  of  discouraging  the  hopes  they 
seemed  to  convey.  When,  at  last,  the 
carriage  stopped  at  her  uncle's  door,  and 
when  in  a  pitiable  state  of  excitement  and 
distress  she  bade  Mr.  Heriot "  good  night," 
in  as  cold  and  careless  tone,  and  with  a 
manner  as  markedly  indifferent  as  she 
could  assume,  he  replied : 

"Adieu!  but  only  for  a  short  time.     I 
shall  see  you  again  to-morrow  morning." 

"To-morrow  morning!"  she  cried  in  a 
tone  of  affected  surprise,  but  of  real  .terror. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  to-morrow  morn- 
ing—every morning,  I  hope.    Believe  me, 
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I  do  not  willingly  pass  even  one  day  without 
seeing  you." 

Isabella  knew  not  whether  to  view,  at 
this  instant,  the  presence  of  her  uncle  as 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  or  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes.  She  was  truly  thankful, 
however,  that  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  fatigue  of  the  horses, 
Mr.  Heriot  declined  remaining  to  partake 
of  a  repast,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  union 
of  the  requisites  of  tea  and  supper.  It  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described 
that  she  at  last  beheld  the  conclusion  of 
the  day — a  day  which  had  been  truly  an 
epitome  of  life,  so  varied  in  the  scene,  so 
multifarious  in  the  emotions  which  it  had 
produced. 
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CHAPTfiR  Vn. 

Mr.  Hbriot  laid  down  the  newspaper, 
irank  off  his  cup  of  tea,  and  pushing  it 
from  him,  rose  hastily  from  the  breakfast* 
table. 

**  Have  you  aily  commands  for  Linnwood 
this  morning,  Mary  ?" 

"linnwood^  my  dear  brother,  you  are 
not  going  to  Linnwood !" 

"Why  not,  may  I  inquire?  Is  there 
anything  extraordinary  in  my  going  to 
Linnwood  ?  Really,  Mary,  you  grow  quite 
foolish/' 

"  Nothing  extraordinary,  but — " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  her  brother,  impa- 
tiently. "  Nothing  can  be  so  silly  as  that 
hesitating  way  you  have  got  of  expressing 
your  ideas — or  rather  of  not  expressing 
them.     Speak  out,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  were  there  only  the  day  before 
yeftterday,  you  know  : — ^indeed,  last  night." 
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"And  is  that  any  reason  why,  if  I 
please,  I  should  not  go  hack  to-day  ?" 

"It  seems  so  often." 

"  Certainly  it  seems  often,  hecause  it  is 
often.  If  you  have  no  other  reason  why 
I  should  not  go  to  linnwood,  set  your 
mind  at  rest.     I  wish  it  to  seem  often." 

"Do  you?  Oh,  my  dear  brother!  I 
wish — ^if  I  knew  exactly — if — '* 

"  Come,  Mary,"  said  her  brother,  speak- 
ing more  gently,  and  reseating  himself, 
"  you  are  not  quite  so  devoid  of  penetra- 
tion as  not  to  have  formed  some  guess  of 
my  intentions.  The  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion is,  I  know,  a  great  friend  of  yours ; 
therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
that  you  approve  of  my  choice.  That  she 
is  your  friend — that  you  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  her  various  admirable 
qualities,  has,  I  confess,  contributed  to 
raise  your  own  character  very  much  in  my 
estimation.  But — how  is  this — you  do 
not  look  so  much  pleased,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected." 

"  Reased  !  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  this 
IS  what  I  have  always  feared  !"  exclaimed 
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Miss  Heriot,  giving  utterance,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  to  a  sentiment  which 
Ebr  weeks  she  had  been  laboming  in  vain 
bo  find  courage  to  insinuate. 

Her  brother  almost  started  from  surprise 
ud  anger,  as  he  repeated, 

"Feared!  Did  you  say  feared?  I  do 
believe  that  you  do  not  know  what  you 
ure  saying." 

Miss  Heriot  was  now  too  much  frightened 
to  reply.    Her  brother  continued : 

"  You  do  not  speak.  I  can  only  put 
one  construction  upon  the  words  you  have 
allowed  to  escape  you.  Mary,  I  find  1 
have  done  you  more  than  justice.  I  never 
before  suspected  that  you  were  so  selfish 
as  to  wish  me  to  remain  unmarried." 

''You  have  not  done  me  more  than 
justice,''  cried  Miss  Heriot,  roused  by  this 
aspersion  of  her  motives,  and  speaking  with 
considerable  warmth.  "  Heaven  knows 
your  happiness  has  always  been  my  first 
motive.  It  has  long  been  my  most  earnest 
desire  to  see  you  happily  married.'' 

*^  It  is  not  to  my  marriage  then,  but 
to  my  marriage  with  the  lady  I  happen  to 
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have  chosen,  that  you  object.  Pray,  may 
I  inquire  what  your  particular  objection 
is  to  Miss  Isabella  Lorraine?  In  what 
manner  may  she  have  happened  to  ojBTend 
your  fastidious  taste?  I  confess  I  had 
hitherto  imagined  that  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  your 
favour." 

"  Indeed,  I  love  her  exceedingly.  I 
could  have  no  objection  to  Isabella  Lor- 
raine." 

"What  in  heaven's  name  then  do  you 
mean  ?  This  mystery  would  try  the 
patience  of  Job." 

*'  I  mean— oh,  my  dear  brother,  would 
that  I  could  make  you  understand !" 

"  That  you  cannot  do,  so  long  as  you 
continue  to  speak  in  riddles.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  conjuror,  or  an  expounder 
of  oracles.  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to 
do  without  your  important  sentiments  upon 
the  subject,  it  seems.  Tbis,  perhaps,  I 
'  may  be  able  the  more  readily  to  do,  as,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  they  appear  some- 
what inconsistent,  and  perhaps  a  little 
contradictory.    Adieu  for  the  present." 
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Stay — stay  for  an  instant.  I  wish  to 
tve  you  from  what  I  know  will  mortify 
3u.  I  mean — ^in  short,  I  think  that  Isa- 
dla  does  not  love  you/' 

"  Indeed  !     Did  she  tell  you  so  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  never/* 

"  Then  allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  retain 
y  own  opinion  upon  the  subject." 

"I  may  say,  with  perfect  truth,"  re- 
jmed  Miss  Heriot,  '*  that  I  wish,  for  your 
ke,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  that  it  may 
(  the  correct  one.  But  I  cannot  believe 
at  it  is." 

**  Isabella,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Heriot, 
has  always  appeared  pleased  with  my 
ciety." 

**  Yes,"  returned  his  sister,  faintly  ;  '*  but 
irely,  dear  George,  a  woman  may  be 
eased  with  a  man's  society,  without  wish- 
g  to  marry  him." 

"I  cannot  say,  Mary;  not  very  much 
eased,  I  should  think.  Isabella  has,  I 
ink,  given  me  every  encouragement 
lat  her  natural  modesty  would  permit, 
enuine  delicacy,  not  that  affectation  of 
mplicity,  that   pseudo-refinement  which 
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young  people  of  her  sex  usually  mistake 
for  delicacy,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  one  of  the  principal 
charms  of  her  refined  and  lady-like  mind." 

"  I  agree  with  you ;  hut  even  making 
allowance  for  her  womanly  reserve,  pardon 
me,  if  I  sav  that  I  do  not  think  she  has 
given  you  every  encouragement." 

"  No  !  Does  not  she  always  accept  my 
attentions  ?  In  company  does  she  not 
converse  more  with  me  than  with  any 
other  person  ?" 

"  She  finds  you  agreeable.  She  can  appre- 
ciate an  intelligent  mind.  Besides,  forgive 
me  again,  it  may  never  have  struck  her 
that  at  your  time  of  life,  you  were  likely 
to  have  thought  of  a  persoh  so  much 
younger — " 

"  Nonsense,  Mary.  I  am  older  than  she, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  dispa- 
rity. People  frequently  marry  with  twice 
the  number  of  years  between  their  ages. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  brings  her  so 
often  to  Birchmount?  Do  you  imagine 
she  takes  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way 
here,    merely   because  she  thinks    I    am 
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rather  a  pleasant  man,  and  without  having 
any  ulterior  object  whatever  in  view?" 

"  She  has  an  end  in  view ;  but  not  the 
end  you  suppose.  She  comes  to  see  me — 
to  see  her  friend." 

"  You — to  see  you  !  Really  this  is  too 
preposterous.  Have  you  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  a  young,  blooming  girl,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  would  come  so  far  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  seeing  a  poor,  neglected,  prosing  old 
maid  ?  You  give  her  credit  for  possessing 
greater  philanthrophy  even  than  I  am  in- 
dined  to  do." 

Miss  Heriot  looked  much  hurt.  The  tears 
started  into   her  eyes ;   but  she   did   not 

reply, 

•'I  am  sorry  to  have  wounded  your 
feelings,  Mary,"  said  her  brother;  •'but 
you  really  made  me  angry." 

"  And  I,"  she  said,  "  wished  to  save 
yours.  Perhaps  I  had  better  drop  the 
subject;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling 
you,  and  would  that  you  could  be  con- 
vinced, that  Isabella  Lorraine  is  not  in 
love  with  you." 
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"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  being  in 
love  ?  I  grant  you  she  does  not  look 
heart-sick  ;  but  she  knows  she  has  no 
cause.  Neither  does  she  look  sentimental 
— nor  die-away — nor  assume  any  of  the 
absurd  airs  which  are  vulgarly  thought 
becoming  upon  such  an  occasion.  She  has 
too  much  soundness  of  judgment,  too  much 
elegance  of  mind,  to  do  anything  so  silly 
or  so  common-place.  K  she  feels  esteem 
for  my  character;  if  she  is  happy  in  my 
company  ;  if  she  finds  my  situation  in  life 
eligible;  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
sents to  accept  me,  I  ask  no  more.  These 
are  rational  grounds  of  preference,  and  I 
expect — I  wish  no  other.  They  are  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  reasonable 
men  and  women  can  think  of  erecting  the 
unsteady  fabric  of  domestic  bliss ;  it  is  the 
only  foundation  which  can  last.  With 
regard  to  the  puling,  sentimental,  visionary 
sort  of  love,  to  which  I  suppose  you  alluded, 
I  leave  it  with  a  welcome  to  silly  girls,  and 
beardless  boys.  Therefore,  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  my  wishing  to  exact  more 
from  Isabella  than  she  is  likely  to  give. 
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I  have  no  faith  in  *  boundless  affection/  in 
'  self-sacrificing  devotion/  So  set  your 
iKiind  at  rest,  if  that  is  all/' 

**  But  it  is  not  all.  Not  only  she  does 
Hot  love  you — but — she  loves  another!" 
iaid  Miss  Heriot,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution. 

Her  brother  looked  up  with  amazement. 

"Another  I  whom?" 

"  Mr.  Melville !"  she  replied  with  a  deep- 
irawn  breath,  as  if  relieved  of  a  heavy 
load. 

"Did  she  tell  you  so?"  inquired  Mr. 
Heriot  calmly,  and  fixing  on  his  sister  a 
scrutinizing  glance. 

"  Oh  no !  but  I  am  certain  of  it  from  my 
own  obsei'vations." 

"  From  your  own  observations  !  Is  that 
the  groundwork  upon  which  you  build. 
Your  observations  must  have  been  wonder- 
fully more  penetrating  than  those  of  any 
other  person.  Do  you  think  her  affection 
is  returned  ?" 

"  Yes.V 

"  Nay  then  I  have  little  reason  to  dread  the 
accuracy  of  your  observations.    I  am  afraid. 
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Mary,  you  belong  to  that  class  of  persoos, 
who  pass  over  the  obvious  in  search  for  the 
recondite ;  who  imagine  they  discover  great 
penetration  in  fancying  something  which 
never  existed »  while  they  suffer  the  most 
palpable  facts  to  elude  their  imaginary 
acuteness.  Have  you  been  so  bliild  as  not 
to  perceive  that  the  l^d,  Melville,  has  been 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Rose.  Like  a 
moth,  he  flutters  round  the  flame,  which  in 
the  end  is  sure  to  consume  him.  He  is 
exactly  of  the  age,  and  of  the  temper  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  one  cousin, 
and  to  pass  over  the  infinitely  superior,  but 
less  obtrusive  charms  of  the  other." 

Miss  Heriot  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
speak.  She  had  done  everything  which 
lay  in  her  power  to  prevent  what  she  knew 
would  be  to  her  brother's  pride,  a  severe 
mortification.  To  his  pride — for  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  there  was 
little  love,  but  self-love  to  be  wounded. 
It  was,  however,  with  a  feeUng  of  great 
uneasiness  that  she  saw  him  depart,  reso- 
lute in  his  determination  to  make  an  offer 
of  his  hand  to  Isabella  Lorraine. 
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With  a  harassed  mind,  but  somewhat 
nvigorated  spirits,  Isabella  had  risen  that 
ioming,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  the 
rial  which  awaited  her.  She  determined, 
r  possible,  to  elude  the  disagreeable  busi- 
1688  at  least  for  that  day,  but  lest  escape 
hould  be  impracticable,  she  endeavoured 
0  nerve  her  mind  for  the  occasion.  As 
ireakfast  was  nearly  finished,  Mr.  Lorraine 
emarked : 

"  By  the  by,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  when  I 
NBS  down  at  that  hay  field  on  the  Edin- 
rargh  road  this  morning,  who  should  come 
riding  past,  but  RoUo  Melville.  I  inquired 
v^hither  he  was  bound  so  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh  to 
join  an  old  college  friend,  who  is  upon  the 
point  of  setting  off  upon  a  tour  in  Wales 
and  the  West  of  England." 

"Wales!  the  West  of  England!  Mr. 
Melville !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lorraine's  audi- 
tors in  tones  of  surprise. 

"  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you  all. 
It  is  some  sudden  freak,  I  suppose.  RoUo 
Melville  is  a  fine  lad,  but  now  and  then  he 
is  a  little  whimsical" 
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At  the  present  juDcture,  the  bare  mention 
of  RoUo  Melville's  name  was  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  shake  the  equilibrium  of  Isa- 
bella's thoughts,  with  whatever  care  they 
might  previously  have  beea  adjusted.  The 
piece  of  intelligence  concerning-  him,  which 
had  just  been  communicated,  threw  them 
for  a  few  minutes  into  a  state  of  inex- 
tricable confusion.  She  feared  that  her 
agitation  might  be  perceptible  to  the  rest 
of  the  company;  but  she  might  have 
spared  herself  this  cause  of  anxiety.  No- 
body was  thinking  of  her.  The  attraction 
was  first  diverted  from  herself,  by  hearing 
Rose  remark  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

'*  Mr.  Melville's  sudden  departure  does 
not  take  me  very  much  by  surprise.  I  v^bb 
not  quite  unprepared  for  it.  He  spoke  of 
something  of  the  kind  yesterday." 

As  Rose  spoke,  a  suspicion  for  which 
she  could  scarcely  account,  arose  in 
Isabella's  mind  that  she  was  telling  a  false-r 
hood.  She  fixed  a  scrutinising  glance  upon 
h6r  cousin's  countenance.  Rose,  however, 
met  it  so  fearlessly,  and  sustained  it  with 
such  perfect  unconcern,  as  to  convince 
her   that   her   suspicion  must    be   totally 
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ufounded.  She  now  began  to  accuse 
ierself  of  a  want  of  charity,  for  what  indeed 
Quid  be  more  natural  to  suppose,  than, 
onsidering  the  terms  upon  which  Rose 
nd  Melville  must  necessarily  be,  he  should 
lave  communicated  to  her  alone  what 
^haps  he  might  have  thought  contained 
tothing  to  interest  any  other  person, 
mmediately  after  breakfast,  Isabella  hast- 
Qed  to  her  own  room  for  the  purpose  of 
reparing  herself  to  stay  out  of  doors  the 
rhole  forenoon,  that  she  might  escape 
fr.  Heriot's  threatened  visit.  She  felt  that 
he  was  now  totally  unable  for  the  dreaded 
iterview.  What  then  was  her  conster- 
Ation  to  meet  him  directly  in  the  face, 
oat  as  she  was  opening  the  hall  door! 
Ive  minutes  earlier,  and  she  would  have 
een  safe. 

^*You  are  early  abroad  this  morning, 
ifiss  Isabella." 

^^  Yes,  you  will  find  my  aunt  and  cousins 
D  the  breakfast  parlour,  Mr.  Heriot,"  she 
aid,  endeavouring  to  pass  on. 

**  But  my  visit  is  to  you,  Miss  Isabella, 
lot  to  your  aunt  and  cousins.    Perhaps  I 
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might  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  in 
yom*  walk.'* 

This  was  too  terrible  to  be  thought  of 
for  an  instant.  Isabella  replied  quickly, 
and  in  a  voice  which  almost  betrayed  the 
excessive  fright  she  was  suffering. 

''Oh  no!  not  upon  any  account.  My 
walk  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence. 
I  can  easily  wait  for  half  an  hour/'  and  ere 
he  had  had  time  to  reply,  her  hand  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  breakfast-room  door,  and 
she  had  announced  Mr.  Heriot.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  no  one  within  but  her 
aunt.  The  good  lady  was  busily  engaged 
counting  her  tea-spoons.  After  the  usual 
salutations  had  passed  between  her  and 
Mr.  Heriot,  she  observed  : 

"There  are  two  missing.  I. wonder 
where  they  can  have  got  to.  I  dare  say, 
Miss  Heriot  will  fiud  as  I  do,  that  if  she 
does  not  count  her  spoons  herself  pretty 
frequently,  she  will  be  very  apt  to  get  but 
a  Flemish  account  of  them.  These  young 
people  do  not  know  what  they  are  coming 
to,  nor  you  gentlemen  either,  for  that 
matter.    Isabella,  my  dear,  do  you  think 
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haven't  got  a  tea-spoon  up  in  your 

I  will    run    and   look,   ma'am,    this 
at." 

^o,  DO,  my  dear,  there  is  not  the  least 
ion  to  give  yourself  the  trouble. 
rt  has  very  likely  got  them  in  his 
y.  Besides,  I  am  going  up  this 
It  myself  to  look  over  the  china  in  the 
store-room,  so  if  Mr.  Heriot  will 
e  me,  I  shall  leave  him  with  you  for 
e.  But  I  dare  say  Mr.  Heriot  thinks 
is  no  need  of  an  apology  for  giving 
be  company  of  a  young  lady  instead 
old  one  ;  and  such  a  nice  girl  too,  I 
say,  though  she  is  my  own  niece." 
d  Mrs.  Lorraine  walked  out  of  the 
»  unconsciously  leaving  her  poor  niece 
Qost  uncomfortable  predicament, 
lad  we  not  better  go  to  the  drawing- 
"  she  said,  "  the  others  are  there,  I 
f  and  we  might  have  a  little  music." 
To,  no !"  replied  Mr.  Heriot,  placing 
ilf  between  her  and  the  door,  towards 
I  she  was  already  advancing,  "  I  beg — 
eat  that  you  will  not  go.    At  another 
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time,  I  shall  be  very  happy  ;  but  now  f 
wish  to  have  the  favour  of  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes.  Unless  you  please,  I 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  You  are,  I 
know,  too  amiable,  too  free  from  coquetry, 
to  desire  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  sus- 
pense. When  you  know  how  I  have  sought, 
how  I  have  longed  for  this  opportunity,  you 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  deny  it  to  me.'* 

Isabella  endeavoured  to  speak,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  what  she  knew  must  be 
coming ;  but  before  she  could  form  her  ideas 
into  words,  Mr.  Heriot  had  again  begun. 
With  the  resignation  of  despair,  she 
composed  herself  to  listen,  eagerly  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  frame  a  reply  which  should  combine 
decision  with  kindness.  Mr.  Heriot  spoke 
well,  perhaps  too  well  to  be  much  in  love. 
Without  possessing  that  eloquence  which 
subdues  the  feelings  as  by  the  power  of 
magic,  and  like  the  tones  of  a  melody  dear 
to  our  childhood,  awakens  the  slumbering 
emotions,  and  agitates  to  overflowing  the 
still  waters  of  the  soul;  he  spoke  with 
perspicuity  and  decision,    informing   the 
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mderstandlng  rather  than  touching  the 
leart.  He  told  her,  with  rather  more  of 
be  warmth  of  a  lover  than  he  had  exhibited 
nring  his  conference  with  his  sister,  how 
ng  and  how  truly  he  had  preferred  her  to 
rery  human  being,  expatiating  upon  the 
rounds  of  his  preference,  and  without 
ittery,  making  it  appear  evident  that  he 
nderstood  and  appreciated  many  of  the 
ccellencies  of  her  character.  He  promised, 
lat  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
18  proposals,  the  chief  aim  of  his  existence 
lould  be  to  conduce  to  her  happiness ;  and 
included  by  hoping  that  his  sincere 
lection  might  be  rewarded  by  the  honour 
id  blessing  of  her  hand  in  marriage.  A 
luse  now  gave  Isabella  the  opportunity 
le  BO  much  desired.  Her  confusion,  how- 
rer,  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  avail 
srself  of  it.  Her  tongue  was  cleaving  to 
le  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  she  was 
embling  in  every  limb.  Fearful,  however, 
lat  her  embarrassment  might  be  wrongly 
terpreted,  she  exclaimed  hastily,  and 
most  without  knowing  what  she  said  : 
"  Stop,  I  entreat — say  no  more — oh,  Mr. 
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Heriot !  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  you 
distress  me !" 

*^  Dearest  Miss  Lorraine  1  nothing  ¥^as 
ever  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  cause 
you  the  slightest  uneasiness.  I  should 
indeed  he  happy,  could  I  he  equally  certain 
of  the  favourable  nature  of  your  sentiments 
towards  me." 

Isabella  had  now  partly  recovered  her 
composure,  and  impelled  by  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  she  hastened 
to  say  : 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  for  the 
disappointment  T  fear  I  may  be  inflicting, 
but  with  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me,  that  I  now 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak.  Mr. 
Heriot,  I  respect,  I  esteem,  but  I  do  not 
love  you.  Without  love,  I  cannot  marry; 
nor  can  I  do  you  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  you  would  choose  to  accept  a  hand 
without  that  affection  which  alone  can  give 
it  value.  I  speak  thus  plainly,  because  it 
appears  to  me  best  for  both  of  us,  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  misapprehension. 
Believe  me,  I  do  so  with  pain." 
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Mr.  Heriot  looked  surprised,  but  not 
toavinced. 

*' Respect,  esteem,  Miss  Isabella!"  he 
caid,  "  and  are  they  not  the  safest  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  love  of 
married  life/' 

"They  are,  indeed,  the  only  safe  foun- 
dation, but  they  are  only  the  foundation. 
We  may  respect,  we  may  esteem  many, 
but  we  can  only  love  one." 

''But  having  laid  the  foundation,  may 
time,  may  patience,  a  deep  interest  in  your 
welfare,  and  an  unceasing  devotion  to 
promote  your  happiness,  not  contribute  to 
raise  the  superstructure  upon  that  which 
has  been  so  fitly  begun  ?" 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Heriot,  it  is 
impossible  —  so  impossible  that  I'  should, 
indeed,  be  acting  a  most  blameable  and 
imgenerous  part,  did  I  allow  you  for  an 
instant  to  expect  that  it  might.  I  have, 
now,  I  trust,  been  sufficiently  explicit. 
Again  accept  my  grateful  thanks." 

Mr.  Heriot  did  not  reply.  Isabella  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  have  known  you  intimately  for  many 
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months,  and  the  concern  I  now  fed  is 
partly  caused  by  the  very  high  opmion  I 
have  formed  of  your  character.  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  high  compUment  of  having 
most  undesignedly  and  unfortunately  en* 
gaged  your  affections.  I  did,  indeed,  hopt 
that  I  had  secured  a  place  in  your  esteem 
and  friendly  regard.  May  I  trust  that  I 
am  not  mistaken — may  I  hope  that,  though 
I  cannot  return  your  love,  I  have  not 
forfeited  your  friendship.  Believe  me,  it 
is  of  great  value  to  me." 

"Friendship,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Heriot,  *'is  not  a  thing  to  be  freely  given, 
merely  because  it  has  been  asked,  or 
because  we  may  have  the  desire  to  bestow 
it.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
the  will.  To  be  genuine  it  must  have  been 
deserved.  Where  truth  and  sincerity  are 
not,  it  can  never  be  more  than  simulated. 
Unshaken  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the 
parties  concerned  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  it  can  rest." 

"Truth!  sincerity!"  exclaimed  Isabella 
in  great  surprise,  but  with  considerable 
spirit.     "  I  hope — I  trust — ^Mr.  Heriot,  it 
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is  impossible  you  can  have  any  meaning  in 
8uch  insinuations.  I  have  studied  both,  in 
all  that  I  have  said." 

'*  Actions,  Miss  Isabella,  as  well  as  words 
may  be  deceitful. '* 

"  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived.  My  con- 
science acquits  me  of  all  intentional  deceit." 

"  And  mine,  madam,  of  all  the  ground- 
less presumption  which  the  admission  of 
your  assertion  naturally  assigns  to  my 
conduct." 

''  I  deny  the  imputation,  Mr.  Heriot. 
Such  a  deduction  from  my  words  is,  I 
think,  very  unfair.  You  have  been  mis- 
taken, I  meant  nothing  more,  and  I  grieve 
for  it.  I,  too,  have  been  misled.  Our 
error  has  been  mutual." 

Mr.  Heriot  listened  with  poUte  incre- 
dulity, and  with  a  smile  of  haughty  uncon- 
cern, repUed : 

"  Your  error,  fortunately,  has  been  on 
the  safe  side.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  and  all 
possible  happiness."  And,  bowing  pro- 
foundly, but  with  an  air  of  the  coldest 
indifference,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Isabella  remained  for  afew  mmntes ahnost 
stunned  by  the  scene  whidi  had  passed. 
That  Mr.  Heriot — ^Mr.  Henot  of  whcun  she 
had  thought  so  hi^y — should  have  shown 
such  a  want  of  good  temper,  siidi  a  nmt 
of  proper  feeUng,  and  of  true  generosity, 
was  to  her  inconceivable — vexatioiis.  And 
Miss  Heriot  too — should  the  particulars  of 
this  scene  ever  come  to  her  knowledge  ;  or 
should  she  perceive,  which  perforce  she 
musty  its  necessary  consequences,  herfiiend 
feared  that  it  might  deeply  wound  her  gentle 
and  sensitive  heart.  As  such  thou^ts, 
and  others  of  a  still  more  depressing  nature 
crowded  into  Isabella's  mind,  her  spirits 
sank,  and  large  drops  gathered  in  her  eyes. 
Mrs.  Lorraine  entered  the  room,  ex- 
claiming : 

**  1  have  got  them,  Isabella,  and  the  china 
is  all  right.  Isn't  it  a  good  thing?  But 
where  is  Mr.  Heriot  ?" 

*'  Gone,"  said  her  niece,  who  durst 
scarcely  speak  for  fear  of  bursting  into  tears. 

There  was  something  in  her  voice 
which  struck  even  the  obtuse  organs  of 
Mrs.  Lorraine. 
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''There  is  something  the  matter  with 
you,  my  love.     Have  you  been  crying  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  dear  aunt !  I  am  not  crying — 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me." 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  never  looked 
beyond  the  surface,  and  into  whose  simple 
calculations  it  never  entered  that  her  niece 
could  have  any  object  in  wishing  to  conceal 
the  true  state  of  her  feelings,  now  began  to 
attribute  to  physical  causes  her  evident 
discomposure. 

''  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time, 
my  dear  Isabella,  but  never  said  anything 
about  it,  for  it  does  not  do  to  put  such 
things  into  people's  heads,  that  you  were 
not  quite  so  well  as  usual.  You  have  a 
very  bad  appetite.  I  noticed  this  morning 
at  breakfast,  that  you  did  not  eat  half  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  no  egg  or  ham  at  all.  It 
is  not  good  for  you,  my  dear,  to  eat  so 
little.  I  remember,  Mary  Shiels,  old 
Adam  Shiels  that  was  your  grandfather's 
steward's  second  son's  eldest  daughter. 
Robbie  Shiels  was  a  writer  in  Lanark,  for 
they  were  steady,  decent  lads,  and  got  up 
in  the  world,  he  is  living  yet  as  respectable 

i2 
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a  man  as  you'll  see,  and  old  Shiels  was  well 
to  do,  as  the  saying  is.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  this  Mary  Shiel,  poor  thing,  she 
came  here  to  stay  with  her  grandfather, 
hefore  he  died,  poor  man,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  air.  She  was  as  pretty 
a  girl  as  you'll  see,  look  where  you  like. 
Well,  she  quite  lost  her  appetite,  poor 
thing,  and  she  pined,  and  she  pined ;  and 
she  dwindled,  and  she  dwindled,  till  at  last 
she  died.  I  remember  her  funeral,  and  a 
sad  sight  it  was — such  a  young  creature !" 
Here  Mrs.  Lorraine  wiped  her  eyes. 

"Her  poor  old  grandfather  never  held 
up  his  head  again,  for  she  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  a  great  loss  he  was  to  the 
family,  for  though  William  Aimers  is  a 
very  decent  man,  your  uncle  says,  he  is 
not  half  so  clever  at  his  business.  However, 
as  he  says,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  have  a 
respectable  man,  and  one  musn't  expect 
everything ;  so  that  you  see,  my  dear,  you 
must  not  lose  your  appetite.  What  would 
Mrs.  Manners  say  if  you  were  to  grow  thin 
in  my  hands  ?  She  would  be  wanting  you 
back  to  Yorkshire  again,  I  make  no  doubt ; 
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br  these  English  folks  think  we  live  upon 
nothing  in  Scotland  hut  sheep's-heads  and 
Mitmeal  cakes.  And  now^  my  dear 
[Babella,  let  me  see  you  eat  a  hit  of  meat 
it  your  lunch.  I  will  make  cook  do  a 
lice  piece  of  heef-steak  for  you  at  one 
I'dock,  and  if  you  would  hut  drink  half 
i  tambler  of  porter.  Young  ladies,  I  know^ 
to  not  like  to  drink  porter,  hut  when 
leople  come  to  my  time  of  life,  they  get 
nore  sense.  You  must  take  a  full  glass  of 
K>rt  wine  at  any  rate." 

**^My  dear  aunt,  how  shall  I  ever  thank 
fon  for  all  your  kindness  ?  I  will  take  a 
^lass  of  wine  since  you  insist  upon  it ;  hut 
^ou  must  not  have  anything  cooked  for  me, 
because  I  really  cannot  eat  it.'* 

"Well  then,  my  love,  you  must  take 
iomething  to  improve  your  appetite.  You 
have  had  too  much  to  do  lately.  You  young 
people  are  so  wild  after  halls  and  pic-nics, 
that  you  never  think  of  the  con- 
sequences. It's  very  natural  I  dare  say : 
jroong  people  will  he  young  people,  and  so 
they  should  for  that  matter,  I  should  have 
done  the  same  myself  at  your  time  of  life«^ 
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But  as  I  was  saying,  Isabella,  I  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  mother  to  you.  Your  own 
mother — ah !  she  was  a  sweet  creature !  I 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  so  was  my 
husband ;  we  were  quite  like  sisters.  She 
was  not  like  you,  Isabella,  you  have  black 
hair  and  dark  eyes  like  the  Lorraines  ;  but 
she  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  had  brown 
hair,  and  soft  blue  eyes.  Sometimes,  I 
think,  you  look  like  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  young  woman  when  she  first  came 
to  the  Cottage.  Do  you  remember  your 
mother,  my  dear  ?" 

''Yes,"  said  Isabella,  tears  filling  her 
eyes,  as  her  aunt  alluded  to  the  fondly- 
cherished  object  of  her  enthusiastic  memory. 
"Yes,  I  remember  my  mother,  but  not 
with  perfect  distinctness.  It  seems  like  the 
most  beautiful  dream  I  ever  had  in  my  life, 
to  recall  the  time  when  she  used  to  visit 
me  at  night  in  my  little  crib,  to  see  that 
none  of  my  comforts  had  been  forgotten. 
And  then  she  used  to  bend  over  me,  to 
hear  me  repeat  some  little  hymn,  and  gaze 
at  me  tenderly  with  her  sweet  anxious  eyes, 
and  in  her  gentle  earnest  voice,  pray  the 
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good  God  to  bless  her  darling.  How  I 
loved  her  even  then  1  But  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  depth  of  a  mother's  love, 
to  be  able  to  respond  fully  to  its  tenderness. 
Oh !  that  she  might  have  lived  till  I  could 
have  shown  her  that  I  was  not  ungrateful, 
that  I  loved  her  with  all  the  devotedness  of 
her  own  affection.'' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  was  much  affected. 

"Do  not  cry,  my  love,  I  am  sorry  I 
mentioned  your  mother  —  but  I  did  not 
think.  You  shall  never  want  a  mother 
in  me,  Isabella.'' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  aunt,"  said  her  niece 
drying  her  tears,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
very  fodiish." 

^*  And  that  puts  me  in  mind,  my  dear, 
of  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  am  certain 
you  would  be  the  better  for  some  bark 
ia  port  wine  every  forenoon.  It's  not  very 
bad  at  all,  I  can  assure  you»  and  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  have  bitters  of  some  kind." 

Poor  Isabella!  she  thought  she  had 
bitters  enough  and  to  spare  ;  however,  she 
only  replied :  ^*  As  you  please,  dear  aunt." 

'*  Well  then,  my  dear^  you  shall  begin 
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to-morrow.    You  will  not  mind  the  taste 
muchy  so  do  not  be  afraid." 

'^I  am  not  afraid/'  she  said  smiling. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  to-day, 
aunt  ?" 

"  Nothing*  my  dear,  except,  by-the-by, 
my  black  satin  gown,  the  lace  is  to  be  put 
upon  it.  I  think  I  shall  put  it  on  to  go  to 
the  Bells  to-morrow ;  it  is  the  most  suitable 
one  for  the  Bells,  don't  you  think  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble,  but  you  are 
so  obliging,  and  you  do  it  so  much  more 
genteelly  than  Janet.  And,  my  dear,  you 
you  must  go  to  the  Bells  to-morrow ;  they 
are  so  anxious  to  have  you  on  account  of 
your  kindness  to  Andrew  and  Helen,  and 
they  would  really  be  disappointed  if  jou 
were  not  to  go.  And  only  think  of  my 
forgetting  to  tell  you,  Andrew  has  got  his 
appointment,  but  Helen  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  know  she  would  like  to  tell  you 
herself.  She  is  seeking  you  everywhere,  I 
dare  say.  I  will  send  her  to  you  in  my 
dressing-room.  My  black  satin  is  there, 
and  you  can  have  a  nice  quiet  chat.  It  will 
be  better  for  you  than  rambling  about  all 
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the  forenoon.  These  long  walks  do  not 
agree  with  you.  By-the-by,  my  dear, 
was  not  it  very  odd  of  Mr.  Heriot  to  go  off 
in  that  sudden  way  without  waiting  to  say 
good  bye  to  anybody.  What  could  he 
mean  ?" 

^'  I  don't  know,  ma'am/'  said  Isabella, 
forced  to  give  way  to  a  little  equivocation, 
and  she  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Isabella  felt  very  much  annoyed  at 
being  under  a  sort  of  polite  necessity  of 
dining  with  the  Bells.  She  knew  she 
should  meet  Mr.  Heriot  and  his  sister^  and 
under  the  present  circumstances  she  viewed 
the  certainty  of  such  a  meeting  with  great 
repugnance.  How  would  Mr.  Heriot  act  ? 
And  how  would  his  sister  look  ?  The  ground 
upon  which  their  future  intercourse  must 
rest,  was  now  about  to  be  decided. 

She  looked  forward  with  some  interest  to 
the  result.  She  was  much  attached  to 
Miss  Heriot,  and  felt  that  she  should 
deeply  regret  any  obstacle  to  the  continua- 
tion of  their  intimacy.  But  Mr.  Heriot's 
displeasure,  she  thought,  must,  by  this 
time,  have  subsided ;  reflection  must  have 
shown  him  how  unreasonable  his  anger  had 
been.  After  all,  Isabella  began  to  think 
thati  as  meet  they  inevitably  must,  some 
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time  or  other,  it  was  better  that  the  inter- 
tiew  should  be  got  over  thus  early.  The 
ftwkwardness  might  possibly  not  be  so  great 
B8  after  a  longer  period  of  separation.  Her 
heart  beat  violently  on  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room at  the  BeUs,  to  perceive  that  the 
Heriots  were  already  there. 

Their  party  had  to  pass  Mr.  Heriot  on 
its  way  to  the  tipper  end  of  the  room.  With 
greater  apparent  cordiality  than  usual,  he 
shook  hands  with  the  different  members  of 
the  group,  with  the  exception  of  Isabella 
berself,  who  had  happened  to  be  the  last 
to  enter  the  apartment.  He  apologized  to 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  admirable  self-posses- 
uon,  for  having  run  away  so  unceremo- 
oiously  the  preceding  day.  **  He  had,"  he 
said,  '^  suddenly  recollected  ^n  appointment 
which  had  almost  escaped  his  memory,  but 
he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling 
again  at  Linnwood  some  day  very  soon." 
rhen  feigning  to  perceive  Isabella  for  the  first 
time,  he  bowed  haughtily  as  she  passed, 
and  turning  to  a  gentleman  near  him, 
began  to  converse  upon  the  state  of  the 
orops. 
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There  was  something  so  marked  in  the 
difference  between  his  greeting  to  Isabella 
and  to  her  cousins,  that  it  was  impossiUe 
it  could  be  unintentional.  A  glance  at 
Miss  Heriot  convinced  Isabella  that  the 
little  scene  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
her,  and  that  it  caused  her  considerable 
uneasiness.  Her  countenance  exhibited 
evident  signs  of  confusion,  while  her 
manner  betrayed  an  unusual  constraint 
Perceiving,  however,  that  Isabella  did  not 
include  her  in  the  disapprobation,  she 
could  not  but  feel  for  her  brother's  strange 
conduct,  nor  seem  to  imagine  that  she 
could  participate  in  his  unworthy  resent- 
ment, she  gradually  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  their  conversation  proceeded 
in  its  usually  friendly  tone,  each  avoiding 
the  topic  which  was  certainly  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  both. 

Mr.  Heriot  conducted  Rose  to  the  dining- 
room,  sat  beside  her  at  dinner,  and  appeared 
to  devote  to  her  the  whole  of  his  conversa- 
tion. When  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  he  stationed  himself  by 
her  at  the  piano-forte,   turned    over  the 
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res  of  her  music-book,  and  compli- 
Qted  her  upon  her  singing.  Rose,  ever 
«r  for  admiration,  and  nothing  loth  to 
tj  when  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity 

not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  success 
nore  substantial  designs,  was  now  par- 
ilarly  well  pleased  to  encourage  atten- 
18  which  might  bear  the  appearance  of 
lathing  like  a  triumph  over  her  cousin. 
•  Heriot,  she  knew,  was  commonly 
ieved  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to 
bellai  an  opinion,  which  though  she 
1  laboured  to  instil  into  Melville,  she 
I  not  particularly  anxious  that  any  one 
B  should  entertain.  Here  then  was  a 
3  opportunity  of  displaying  the  superiority 
ler  own  charms.    Perhaps  she  suspected 

true  cause  of  the  coolness,  which  her 
ctised  eye  did  not  fail  to  discern  between 
.  Heriot  and  her  cousin;  but  if  others 

not  penetrate  it,  her  vanity  did  not 
!er  upon  the  occasion.    With  Rose,  as 

as  self-gratulation  was  concerned,  ap- 
rances  were  all  in  all.  She,  therefore, 
rted  herself  to  be  charming,  that  she 
;ht  rivet  those   attentions    which   had 
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thus  unexpectedly  been  directed  tmnris 
her. 

Mr.  Heriot  also  seemed  to  be  nudm^ 
himself  agreeable  to  the  utmost  of  his  skiD. 
He  appeared  to  have  ejes  and  ean  oalj 
for  Rose,  and  to  be  totally  unoonscioiis  of 
the  very  existence  of  Isabella.  The  draw- 
ing-room in  Mr.  Bell's  house  was  Toy 
small,  almost  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  party.  Tlie  sofa,  which  had  been 
intended  to  hold  three,  was  fiiUy  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  another  lady 
according  to  the  established  role  of 
dowager  dimensions.  There  being  conse- 
quently a  scarcity  of  seats,  Isabella  had 
been  standing  for  some  time  at  one  end  of 
the  piano,  and  at  last  began  to  feel  a  Uttle 
fatigued.  Rose  had  ceased  singing;  but 
as  an  excuse  for  continuing  to  sit  at  the 
piano,  she  had  at  intervals  during  her 
animated  dialogue  with  Mr.  Heriot,  been 
trying  Miss  Bell's  music,  a  charming 
amusement,  which  as  every  one  knows, 
consists  in  playing  the  few  first  bars  of  a 
piece  generally  with  one  hand,  and  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  of  time  and  tune.     At 
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rty  however,  she  proposed  vacating  her 
It  that  some  one  else  might  give  them 
Ettle  music. 

After  some  common-place  compliments 
»m  Mr.  Heriot,  she  rose,  and  her  place 
10  instantly  occupied  by  another  candi- 
te  for  the  applause  of  the  company. 
■*  There  is  not  another  chair,  I  believe," 
id  Mr.  Heriot,  *'  so  that  you  must  take 
ne,  Miss  Rose." 

*'  No,  indeed  1  I  am  not  at  all  tired.  I 
ve  been  sitting  so  long,  it  will  be  quite  a 
It  to  stand." 

''  A  lady  stand !  That  is  what  I  cannot 
rmit.  You  must  be  seated,  and  see 
9re  is  a  chair  peeping  out  behind  that 
rtain." 

"  What  a  discovery  in  the  present  state 
affairs  1"  cried  Rose.  '^  Quite  a  treasure ! 
>  fetch  it  here,  Mr.  Heriot." 
Mr.  Heriot  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Now 
dianced  that  there  was  no  room  for  the 
air  except  exactly  in  front  of  where 
ibella  was  standing.  Appearing,  bow- 
er, not  to  be  in  the  least  degree  cognisant 
tbfi   circumstance,    Mr.  Heriot  seated 
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himself  almost  with  his  back  to  her.  It 
filled  Isabella  with  amazement,  that  a  man 
who  was  certainly  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  poUteness,  and  whose  conduct 
was  in  general  so  scrupulously  guided  by 
them,  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  be 
guilty  of  so  striking  a  piece  of  rudeness. 
She  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  slight  to  herself.  His  conversation^ 
with  which  he  was  still  proceeding  in  an 
unusually  lively  strain,  seemed  also  to  be 
animated  with  the  same  view  of  causing 
her  mortification.  His  whole  conduct, 
indeed,  admitted  of  no  other  construction. 
It  was  far,  however,  from  having  the 
desired  effect.  However  impleasant  to  her 
feelings  its  immediate  consequences  might 
be,  it  could  not  lower  her  in  her  own 
respect;  and  only  served  to  inspire  her 
with  contempt  for  the  littleness  of  soul 
which  could  stoop  to  such  paltry  rev^enge. 
She  felt,  however,  for  Miss  Heriot,  and 
was  solicitous  to  secure  from  her  notice 
her  brother's  proceedings,  and  to  appear, 
if  possible,  ignorant  of  them  herself. 

In  spite  of  her  most  strenuous  efforts,^ 
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le  was  convinced  that  she  did  not  succeed. 
Bss  Heriot  was  indeed  deeply  mortified 
f  her  brother's  behaviour.  She  felt  that 
ywever  carefully  Isabella  might  conceal 
3r  real  sentiments,   her  own  mind  was 

0  clear-sighted,  too  magnanimous,  not  to 
iflcem  the  motives  which  prompted  such 
induct,  and  to  despise  the  person  who 
raid  be  actuated  by  such  feelings.  In 
3r  own  heart,  she  retracted  the  regret 
le  once  had  felt  when  she  became  con- 
meed  that  her  friend  could  never  become 
Br  sister.  Her  brother  she  felt  was  not 
orthy  of  such  a  prize.  He  could  not 
fen  appreciate  its  full  value.  Had  he 
illy  comprehended,  and  properly  under- 
;ood  the  excellencies  of  Isabella's  charac- 
sr,  he .  could  never  have  acted  as  he  was 
ow  doing.  Had  he  even  really  loved 
er,  his  present  course  of  conduct  must 
ave  been  quite  impossible.  But  Isabella, 
B  well  as  Miss  Heriot,  was  perfectly  con- 
ineed  that  his  affection  had  been  entirely 
naginary — ^had    been    merely    selfishness 

1  disguise.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  some 
f  the  party,  when  carriages  began  to  be 
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announced,  and  there  was  a  general  i 
tion  of  breaking  up.  Helen  and  her  lorer 
were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  sinoerdy 
regretted  the  circumstance.  Mrs.  Bell, 
who  for  the  last  hour  had  heen  pourisg 
into  Mrs.  Lorraine's  delighted  ears  a  flood 
of  flattery  regarding  Helen,  intennized 
with  warm  commendations  of  Isabella,  and 
sundry  compliments  to  Rose,  now  b^;in, 
albeit  well-practised  in  the  art,  to  be  a  littk 
fatigued  by  her  occupation.  The  tapers  on 
the  mantel-piece  too  were  nearly  burnt  out 
and  she  had  certain  misgivings  that  there 
were  no  more  in  the  house.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  secret  satisfaction  but  with  well 
feigned  dismay  that  she  witnessed  preparsp 
tions  being  made  for  a  general  movement. 

'^  Mrs.  Lorraine,  you  are  not  going  ?  I 
had  a  thousand  things  to  say  about  our  dear 
Helen.  My  dear  Miss  Isabella,  I  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  speak  to  you — it  is  so  very 
early ;  but  you  must  come  and  spend  a  quiet 
day  with  us  soon.  Ann,  my  dear,  you  were 
sajring  yesterday  how  much  you  wished 
that  Miss  Isabella  would  spend  a  quiet  day 
with  us  along  with  our  sweet  Helen.'' 
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Isabella  expected  that  the  taciturn  young 
idy  was  to  betray  no  sign  of  having  heard 
lar  mother's  appeal.  She  was^  therefore, 
Duch  surprised  when  the  statue  showed 
ymptoms  of  animation,  the  usually  impene- 
raUe  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and 
lie  seconded  her  mother's  invitation  with  a 
fwmth  of  manner  evidently  sincere. 

''  I  do  hope  you  will  come,  Miss  Isabella. 
!  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with 

rcni. 

Isabella's  regard  for  truth  would  not 
Mnnit  her  to  echo  this  wish.    She  merely 


"  You  are  very  kind," 

Miss  Bell  continued : 

*'I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  you, 
!>ecause  I  think  you  are  one  of  those  very 
rare  characters  who  estimate  things  accord- 
ing to  their  real  value ;  who  would  at  all 
times  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  and  who 
prould  feel  flattery  not  less  degrading  to 
yourself  than  to  the  person  who  addressed 
it  to  you." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion.  Miss  Bell;  but  I  cannot  agree 
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with  you  in  thinking,  that  there  are  few 
such  characters  in  the  world.  My  life  has 
not  been  a  very  long  one,  and  yet  I  have 
met  many/' 

**  We  all  judge  from  our  own  experience, 
I  believe;  and  you,  it  seems,  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  I  have." 

''  We  must  discuss  the  point  another 
time,  I  am  afraid,  for  my  aunt  is  waiting. 
Adieu.    I  trust  we  shall  meet  again  soon." 

'^  I  trust  we  shall,"  rejoined  Miss  Bell, 
shaking  hands  warmly. 

Isabella  felt  that  she  was  not  the  com- 
mon-place, disagreeable  kind  of  girl  she 
had  hitherto  imagined  her. 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  thought,  "  that  so 
many  people  in  the  world  should  do  them- 
selves injustice !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

M  the  window^  the  following  morning, 
la  discerned  Mr.  Heriot  riding  up  the 
3.  Anxious  to  avoid  him,  she  made 
c^ape  from  the  drawing-room  ere  he  had 
B  reach  the  house.  She  had  not  been 
t  Mrs.  Melville  for  a  longer  time  than 
and  it  appeared  to  her  that  the  present 
.  favourable  opportunity  for  going  to 
Cottage. 

was  very  kindly  welcomed, 
seems  a  long  time,  my  dear,  since  you 
lere,"  said  Mrs.  Melville. 

is  a  longer  time   than  usual,'*  said 
la;  ''but— " 

lake  no  excuse,  my  love.  Friends  ought 
above  such  idle  ceremonies.  I  under- 
you  have  been  otherwise  occupied.  I 
t  suspect  you  of  neglect :  so  make  your 
easy." 

)ella  was  sincerely  glad  to  be  spared  the 
dty  of  making  an  excuse,  as  she  felt 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  the  only 
real  reason  for  her  prolonged  absence— the 
fear  of  meeting  her  friend's  son. 

Mrs.  Melville  was  in  unusually  good  spirits 
this  morning.  At  first,  Isabella  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  raise  hers  in  any  degree  approachmg 
to  the  same  level.  Mrs.  Melville,  however, 
was  far  from  being  a  keen  observer ;  her  own 
less  sensitive  temperament  was  not  subject 
to  the  same  fluctuations,  and,  totally  imaUe 
to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  a  diflTerent 
constitution  of  mind,  her  young  friend's 
depression  luckily  passed  unnoticed.  By 
degrees  the  magical  influence  of  sensible  and 
intelligent  conversation,  operated  upon  the 
dormant  faculties  of  Isabella,  and  by  the 
time  she  had  been  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, she  could  hear  her  pronounce  the  name 
of  Rollo  without  much  outward  discompo- 
sure. 

"I  was  rather  surprised,"  she  said,  "by 
his  sudden  departure." 

"  So  were  we  all  at  Linnwood,"  said  Isa- 
bella, with  a  steady  voice. 

"He  had  a  letter  from  his  friend,  young 
Macdonald,    only   two    days    before   he    left 
and  he  then  told  me  that  he  should 
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KiDt  go.  Rollo,  however,  is  not  one  of  those 
bdish  young  men  who,  having  no  absolute 
•ad  daily  occupation  to  force  their  attention, 
let  merely  upon  blind  impulses,  for  which 
Hey  cannot  account.  Judging,  therefore,  from 
Ike  ordinary  tenure  of  his  conduct,  I  suppose 
he  has  some  sufficient  reason  for  having  so 
NMbienly  changed  his  mind,  though  he  did 
Nt  make  me  acquainted  with  it.  Rollo  has 
ibiays  been  accustomed,  even  from  his  earliest 
pears,  to  regard  his  mother  as  his  friend. 
9ne  reason  for  the  happy  understanding 
iriiich  has  always  subsisted  between  us,  has 
been,  I  have  always  thought,  ^  that  I  have 
never  attempted  to  force  his  confidence, 
oenerosity  never  fails  to  operate  powerfully 
^n  generous  minds.  My  son  has  always 
dade  me  the  depositary  of  his  joys  and  his 
arrows,  even  of  his  errors,  knowing  that  in 
16  he  should  ever  find  his  most  indulgent 
lend,  and  his  most  disinterested  adviser. 
ince  he  became  a  man,  we  have  mutually 
3|piced  in  the  happy  effects  of  this  system. 
Vlienever  there  has  been  any  apparent  con- 
ealment  on  his  part,  I  have  not  weakly 
nagined  it  to  proceed  from  a  diminution  of 
is  regard,  nor  foolishly,  tormented  myself 
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with  groundless  suppositions  concerning 
cause ;  conscious,  from  my  perfect  depend 
upon  his  character,  that  he  must  be  acb 
by  adequate  motives.  Confidence,  my 
Isabella,  does  not  consist,  as  fools  are  aj 
suppose,  in  an  indiscriminate  disclorar 
every  event  which  may  have  come  unda 
notice,  every  word  which  we  may  have  h 
spoken,  or  of  every  thought  which  may ' 
slid  through  the  magic  lantern  of  our  mi 
To  throw  aside  reserve  in  some  circumstai 
would  be  to  destroy  for  ever  all  confident 
the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  we  were 
blameably  cmnmunicative.  What  cone 
oth^s  we  have  no  right  to  betray ; 
there  are  some  cases  when  an  unselfish  i 
would  willingly  save  a  friend  from  sharii 
pain  which  he  cannot  alleviate.  Some  d 
I  say,  for  we  ought  always  to  do  a  true  fr 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  he  is  willinj 
sympathize  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  as  we 
in  the  hour  of  joy.  True  confidence  com 
in  a  just  appreciation  of  our  friend's  chanu 
and  in  a  perfect  dependence  upon  his  pri 
pies.  What  we  ought  to  know,  let  us  bd 
that  we  shall  know ;  what  we  ought  no 
know,  the  idle  curiosity  of  a  little  mind  al 
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would  wish  to  penetrate.  Such  ought  ever 
to  be  the  confidence  of  domestic  life,  whether 
between  parent  and  child,  or  between  husband 
and  wife.  In  the  latter  relation,  the  circle  of 
mutual  commimication  is  naturally  widened, 
the  subjects  of  mutual  silence  naturally  limited 
to  their  very  lowest  number.  My  dear  young 
friend,  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  I  speak  from 
the  experience  of  a  long  life,  that  where  there 
is  no  openness,  there  can  be  no  love ;  and 
where  there  is  no  reserve,  there  can  be  no 
respect.  Those  are  the  rules  by  which  I  have 
regulated  the  conduct  of  my  own  life,  and  it 
has  been  a  happy  one.  As*  a  daughter,  as  a 
wife,  I  have  been  loved,  respected,  and  trusted; 
and  oh !  may  I  be  preserved  from  the  dread- 
ful misfortune  of  losing  the  confidence  and 
firiendship  of  my  child !" 

Mrs.  Melville  spoke  with  animation ;  and 
Lifabella  listened  with  interest. 

"Happy  the  family,"  she  said,  "  and  happy 
the  friendship  where  such  sentiments  exist  1" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  "  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  where  they  are  genuine,  they 
rarely  fail  of  being  reciprocated.  People  who 
deserve  friends,  seldom  fail  to  meet  with 
them.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  start 

VOL.    II.  K 
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up  at  every  turn,  far  from  it,  they  must  be 
narrowly  sought  for  amid  the  heterogeneoos 
mass  of  the  world,  or  carefully  formed  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  domestic  circle.  How 
pitiable  are  those,  Isabella,  who  have  thrown 
away  the  labours  which  ought  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  acquisition  of  real  friend- 
ship— that  jewel  above  all  price — ^in  the  vain 
attempt  to  attain  that  glittering  illusion,  the 
admiration  of  the  ill-judging,  fickle  multitude. 
The  most  paltry  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  is 
the  desire  of  popular  applause." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Isabella,  "  in 
despising  that  ambition  which  has  no  other 
object  than  meaningless  admiration ;  but 
surely,  dearest  Mrs.  Melville,  when  we  make 
no  sacrifice  of  principle,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  be  as  generally  attractive  as  possible. 
By  not  being  so,  do  you  not  think  that  we 
may  lose  many  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
or  of  making  real  friendships  ?" 

'^  You  take  nearly  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  that  RoUo  does.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  a  few  words,  the  most  trifling  action, 
betray  the  difiference  between  a  conmion- 
place  person  and  one  of  a  higher  order.  Then 
it  is  time  enough  to  try  if  there  are  other 
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ialities,  if  there  are  points  of  attraction 
ifficient  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
ceater  intimacy.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
uth,  that  I  wish  well  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
id  that  I  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my 
t)ilities  to  promote  their  happiness.  I  for- 
ive  all  who  have  injured  me,  and  would  at 
lis  instant  do  them  any  service  within  the 
ompass  of  my  power ;  but  friendly  inter- 
ourse  with  such  persons  is  what  I  could  not 
ave  without  acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite. 
ITith  regard  to  the  merely  common-place,  or, 
'  you  will,  those  who  appear  to  me  common- 
lace,  there  can  be  between  us  no  communion 
f  sentiments,  no  utterance  of  mind  to  mind, 
wt  ideas  being  so  dissimilar  that  there  is 
o  point  of  sympathy,  nor  even  possibility 
f  mutual  comprehension.  Therefore,  as 
:  is  impossible  such  intercourse  can  be 
roductive  of  pleasure  to  either  party,  I 
3e  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  at' 
;mpted.  Why  should  it  be  thought  neces- 
iry  for  two  persons  to  appear  mutually 
ichanted,  when  they  are  really  in  inelegant 
at  expressive  phrase,  '  bored  to  death.'  It 
»  a  false  state  of  society.  How  much  valuable 
me  is  wasted  in  simulation  1" 

K  2 
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Isabella  now  took  leave,  with  a  promise 
to  return  the  day  after  the  next.  She  was 
surprised  on  her  return  home  to  be  told  that 
Mr.  Heriot  had  just  left. 

'^  I  thought/'  said  Helen,  **  he  was  waiting 
for  you,  Isabella." 

'*You  suspect  wrong,  then,  Helen^  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  for  to  say  the  truth,  he 
did  not  appear  at  all  impatient,  and  never 
inquired  for  you.  Now,  you  know,  Andrew 
always  inquires  for  me,  and  he  is  quite  in 
despair  when  he  expects  me,  and  I  do  not 
come.  He  feels  quite  like  the  Corsair,  or  the 
Sultan,  in  the  ^  light  of  the  Harem/  I  forget 
which.  But,  by  the  by,  I  must  go  to  mamma 
about  the  cutting  out  of  my  night-gowns,  as 
she  says  I  must  have  a  dozen  of  everything 
made  at  home.  I  cannot  think  whom  we  are 
to  give  them  to,  now  that  poor  Jessie  TuUoch 
is  dead." 

Isabella  was  now  frequently  at  Bum  (Plot- 
tage. One  evening,  after  she  had  been 
spending  the  day  there,  it  began  to  rain 
heavily.  Mrs.  Melville  prevailed  upon  her  to 
remain  all  night,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
linnwood,  to  say  that  she  would  not  return 
weather  was  fine. 
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"  Your  aunt  and  uncle,"  she  said,  "  can  be 
At  no  loss  for  society  with  so  large  a  family 
of  their  own.  But  when  Rollo  is  from  home, 
you  may  imagine  that  in  wet  weather,  I  lead 
the  life  of  a  hermit.  Therefore,  I  trust  that 
you  will  kindly  accept  my  invitation." 

Isabella  could  have  nothing  to  urge  against 
a  proposal  in  every  way  so  agreeable,  and  she 
therefore  acceded  to  it  with  alacrity.  It  rained 
for  four  days,  and  though  they  never  got  out 
ftf  doors,  the  time  passed  swiftly  and  plea^ 
santly.  Mrs.  Melville  heard  from  her  son 
during  that  period.  One  morning,  she  gave 
his  letters  to  Isabella  to  read,  together  with 
some  she  had  received  previously.  They  were 
delightful  letters  ;  but  it  was  not  the  abilities 
which  were  displayed  in  the  force  of  the 
descriptions,  in  the  point  of  the  remarks,  or 
in  the  perspecuity  and  liveliness  of  the 
style,  which  particularly  delighted  Isabella. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  manly  tenderness,  of 
unpretending  benevolence  which  breathed 
through  the  whole.  His  sentiments  were 
^ven  with  the  fearless  confidence  of  one, 
who  though  conscious  of  erring,  yet  felt  him* 
self  above  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  or  deceit. 
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There  was  something  peculiarly  toudung  in 
the  unobtrusive  affection  for  his  mother, 
hidden,  rather  than  displayed,  in  all  that  be 
wrote.  He  seemed  unconsciously  to  hzn 
remembered  the  little  peculiarities  of  ber 
taste,  and  intuitively  to  have  seized  and  dwelt 
upon  those  subjects  most  calculated  to  afford 
her  pleasure.  K  ^'  trifles  light  as  air"  be 
^'  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  Holy  Writ,"  so,  also,  are  they  to  the  loving. 
There  are  little  circumstances,  minute  shades 
of  difference,  which  never  dwell  but  in  tbe 
recollection  of  those  who  truly  love,  and  upon 
this  account  afford  a  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  genuine  affection, 
than  the  more  clamorous,  and  sometimes 
apparently  more  difficult  demonstrations  of 
regard. 

The  latter  are  much  more  easy  to  dissi- 
mulate than  the  former,  and  though  more 
tangible,  they  are  consequently  less  indis- 
putable. As  Isabella  finished  the  perusal  of 
the  letters,  her  mind  was  agitated  by  a  variety 
of  warring  thoughts,  and  a  strife  of  irrecon- 
cilable opinions. 

"  How,'*  she  thought,  "is  it  possible  that 
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one  so  noble  and  generous  in  his  sentiments, 
one  so  apparently  conscious  of  rectitude, 
one,  the  springs  of  whose  actions  seem  so 
little  to  be  guarded  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
and  who  appears  so  fearlessly  to  rely  on  the 
confidence  which  he  does  not  seem  to  doubt 
that  his  conduct  must  have  inspired ;  how  is 
it  possible  that  such  a  person  can  have  acted 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mel- 
ville has  done  ?" 

Isabella  could  not  answer  her  own  question. 
To  all  appearance,  the  two  facts  were  equally 
indisputable  and  irreconcilable.  Melville's 
behaviour  was  a  problem  of  which  time  alone 
could  effect  the  solution ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time she  could  not  think  so  very  ill  of 
him. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  Isabella's  sojourn 
at  Bum  Cottage,  the  aspect  of  external 
nature  began  to  brighten.  Helen  arrived 
with  a  peremptory  order  from  her  father  for 
Isabella  to  return.  She  was,  he  said,  a  de- 
serter, and  deserved  punishment  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  martial  law.  Isabella  was 
not  sorry  for  a  fair  excuse  to  leave  Bum 
Cottage.  Melville  had  been  absent  for  three 
weeks,   and  his  return  was   daily  expected. 
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The  young  lady  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  still  the  inmate  of  his  mother's  house 
when  he  should  arrive. 

"  You  have  no  news  to  tell  me,  Helen,  I 
suppose/'  said  her  cousin,  as  they  were 
walking  home,  ''the  weather  has  been  too 
gloomy  to  allow  of  much  adventure,  or  many 
visitors." 

"  We  have  not  had  a  soul  but  Andrew  Bell 
and  Mr.  Heriot,  and  though  they  have  both 
called  several  times,  and  both  dined  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  think  they  had  any  news, 
except  that,  as  we  were  expecting,  Andrew 
and  I  are  to  sail  at  the  end  of  September. 
It  seems  so  near,  now,  dear  Isabella.  Poor 
mamma  says  it  is  her  first  thought  every 
morning.  I  almost  wish  now  that  I  was  not 
going  to  be  married.  And  yet  Andrew  is  so 
superior — we  are  all  in  all  to  each  other.  I 
could  never  find  another  like  him — no, 
never !" 

The  little  boy  who  was  daily  despatched 
from  Linnwood  to  Kirkholm  for  letters, 
usually  arrived  at  breakfast  time.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
there  was  a  letter  produced  for  Rose ;  rather 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  Rose  was  the 
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:>nly  member  of  the  family  who  had  no 
regular  correspondence.  Isabella  farther  re* 
marked  that  her  father  handed  the  letter  to 
ber  with  a  somewhat  surprised  expression  of 
countenance,  and  that  she  received  it  with 
considerable  embarrassment.  It  struck  Isa-* 
liella,  though  she  had  not  seen  the  hand- 
prriting,  that  it  must  be  from  RoUo  Melville. 
She  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when 
instead  of  opening  her  letter,  and  reading  it 
It  table,  as  was  the  custom  at  Linnwood,  she 
put  it  into  her  pocket,  the  seal  unbroken, 
ind  shortly  afterwards  left  the  room,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  it  in  private. 
Probably  it  contained  the  long- delayed  pro- 
posals ;  and  if  so,  Isabella  could  not  doubt 
low  they  would  be  answered. 

Her  heart  sank,  and  it  was  not  till  then 
:hat  she  discovered  she  had  cherished  a  hope, 
^hich  she  had  long  ago  believed  to  have  been 
*ooted  up  entirely.  Now,  however,  all  was 
)ver  and  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
ejoiced  at  it.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
ihe  tried  to  dismiss  the  theme  from  her  mind, 
)r  endeavoured  to  believe  that  she  had  no 
luriosity  concerning  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
rhe  day  passed  on,  and  nothing  transpired* 
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Rose,  it  is  true,  disapp 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but 
she  betrayed  not  the  si 
bation.  She  spoke  up 
went  about  her  ordini 
her  usual  calm  self-po 
short,  in  her  behaviou 
the  slightest  preoccup 
any  subject  of  more  t 
Mr.  Heriot  arrived  to 
been  several  times  at 
first  time  Isabella  had  r 
ingat  the  Bells.  Sine 
certainly  undergone 
Though  still  proudly, 
studiously  polite.  Sbi 
self  for  feeling  uneasy 
was  conscious  that  no 
her  conduct,  and  she 
the  sensation  of  const 
vain,  attempted  to  rid 
in  his  company  she 
naturally,  and  the  con^ 
only  served  to  heightei 
Time  and  custom, 
lessen,  and  must  e\ 
embarrassment.     On  1 
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was  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  that  after  tea 
she  heard  Mr.  Heriot  request  a  few  minutes 
private  conversation  with  her  uncle.  They 
left  the  room  together. 

''  Business,  I  suppose/'  said  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
"  very  likely  about  those  poachers  your 
father  was  talking  about.  I  am  sure,  as  your 
father  says,  I  wish  he  was  not  on  the  bench. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  she  continued  with 
the  solemn  air  of  having  discovered  an  impor- 
tant moral  axiom,  '^  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  poachers,  or  business,  or  justices  of 
the  peace." 

"  So  it  would,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  "  I 
hope  there  are  no  justices  of  the  peace  in 
India ;  but  as  there  are  no  grouse,  I  dare 
say  very  likely  there  will  not.  But  to  be 
sure  there  are  tigers — Andrew  tells  me 
they  shoot  nothing  else  there.  But  I  told 
him  that  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Only  conceive  the  state 
of  my  feelings  if  I  thought  Andrew  was  shoot- 
ing tigers — ^but  he  is  so  brave  ;  he  said  he  did 
not  think  he  would  be  much  frightened  at 
all,  but  that  nothing  should  tempt  him  to 
cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness.  He  is  so 
amiable^  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  so  very 
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courageous.  If  he  writes  any  pretty  poems 
on  tigers,  or  the  Ganges,  or  moonlight  nights, 
or  suttees,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  may 
depend  on  my  sending  them  to  you,  Isabella, 
as  whatever  friends  I  may  make  in  India, 
none  of  them  can  be  like  you.  You  alone 
can  read  my  mind  at  a  glance,  or  properly 
sympathize  with  the  refined  sentiments  of  a 
congenial  soul,  the  secrets  of  which  are  hid 
from  the  world." 

Here  Rose  looked  up  from  her  work  with 
a  smile  of  scorn  on  her  beautiful  lips,  and  a 
satirical  glance  shot  from  her  large  dark  eye. 
Sarah  too  raised  her  eyes  for  about  a  second 
from  her  book,  and  gazed  at  poor  Helen  with 
astonishment  and  contempt  depicted  on  her 
countenance. 

'*  My  dear  Helen,"  said  her  mother, 
'*  You  were  always,  at  least,  since  you  came 
home  from  Miss  Simpson's,  fond  of  poetry 
and  all  that ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  do  not  much  approve  of  novels  and 
plays  for  girls  at  school,  it's  a  silly  way  of 
taking  up  their  time  at  their  time  of  life.  I 
remember  Jane  Bennie,  that  was  at  Miss 
Thomson's  with  my  poor  sister  that  died, 
was  a  great  novel  reader.    The  '  Old  Manor 
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tiouse'  and  the  ^  Mysterious  Hand,'  and  the 
ike  were  her  favourites,  and  she  used  to  bribe 
I  little  servant  girl  to  fetch  them  to  her,  and 
;et  up  at  night  and  light  a  candle  she  bought 
or  the  purpose  with  a  tinder-box  she  kept 
or  the  same  reason,  for  there  were  no  Luci- 
er  matches  in  those  days.  And  there  she 
rould  read,  and  read  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
led,  which  was  very  dangerous,  and  is  a 
custom  which  none  of  you,  my  dears,  I  hope 
rill  ever  get  into.  Poor  Captain  Williamson, 
r^our  father's  old  friend,  that  lost  his  life  in 
he^ — I  really  forget  the  name  of  the  ship,  but 
lever  mind — his  sister's  first  husband,  I 
orget  his  name,  it  was  a  very  queer  one,  an 
rish  name — well  he  died  in  that  way,  was 
)urnt  to  death ;  the  doctors  said  nothing 
^uld  be  done  for  him ;  he  lingered  two  days 
n  great  agony  and  then  died.  He  had  made 
I  will,  however,  and  a  very  strange  one  it  was. 
le  left " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,"  said  Helen, 
*  but  what  were  you  going  to  say  about  Jane 
lennie?" 

"  Where  was  I  ?" 

**  About  reading  novels  in  bed  at  night." 

"  Oh,  yes !  Well  then,  my  dear,  the  conse- 
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quence  of  it  was,  for  it  could  be  nothing  else, 
she  eloped  with  the  music  master,  a  very 
handsome  man  he  was,  with  black  eyes  and 
moustaches,  a  Count  de  something  he  called 
himself,  but  these  Grerman  Counts,  you  know, 
are  a  very  different  thing  from  our  nobiUty. 
A  great  distress  it  was  to  Miss  Thomson,  and 
her  family  too,  for  that  matter.     Her  father, 
General  Rennie  was  the    brother  of  a   Sir 
Thomas,    no  it  was  not    Sir  Thomas,    Sir 
John,   I  think,  and  yet  it  could  not,    for  it 
began  with  a  F — but  it's  no  matter.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  her  father  being  a  man  of  some 
family,  was  so  incensed,  he  would  never  see 
her  again.     And  the  Count,  I  think,  turned 
out  to  be  no  Count  at  all ;  but  I  forget  how 
that  was,  and  how  it  all  ended  I  never  heard, 
though  I  was  always  anxious  to  find  out,  but 
unfortunately  never  could  get  any  body  to 
tell  me.     But  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my 
dears,  though  I  see  no  harm  now  that  you 
have  finished  your  schooling,  in  your  being 
fond  of  poetry  and  looking  into  a  novel  at  an 
odd  time,  yet  now  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried you  should  be  attending  a  little  to  other 
things.    You'll  not  be  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  housekeeper,  and  indeed  even  with  a  house- 
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ceeper,  the  mistress  will  always  find  plenty 
o  do.  Servants  in  India,  I  dare  say,  need  as 
Duch  looking  after  sis  elsewhere,  and  very 
ikely  more,  for  black  people  can't  be  sup- 
x>8ed  to  know  as  well  about  things  as  Chris- 
ians ;  though  to  be  sure  they  say  some  of 
liem  are  Christians.  I  gave  a  guinea  to  the 
Indian  Missions  last  week.  I  did  not  mean 
to  give  more  than  half  a  one,  but  I 
remembered  you  were  going  there,  and  as 
that  worthy  man,  Mr.  Pitcairn  said — I  really 
Forget  what,  but  it  was  a  beautiful  sermon, 
and  very  impressive.  My  dear,  it  really 
grieves  me  to  think,  and  now  you  have  let 
the  season  pass,  I  really  don't  believe  you 
know  how  to  make  raspberry  jam.'* 

"  Perhaps  people  don't  make  raspberry 
jam  in  India,  mamma.  I  rather  think  there 
are  no  raspberries  there,  at  least  I  don't  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  them." 

**  We  can  ask  Mr.  Heriot,  my  dear,  and  I 
will  explain  it  to  you  yet  if  there  are ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  practice.  When  you  are 
married,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  not  care 
for  poetry  and  novels.  Nobody  ever  does. 
[  have  not  read  a  poem  for  this  five  and  twenty 
{rears,  except  the  '  Little  Busy  Bee/  and  such 
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like,  to  you  when  you  were  children.  When 
people  come  to  have  a  family  they  have  no 
time  to  think  about  such  things.  I  used  to 
think  a  great  deal  about  cottages  and  love  at 
one  time,  however,  I  soon  got  more  sense,  and 
when  I  married  your  papa,  I  thought  no  more 
about  such  nonsense.  And  I  could  not  have 
made  a  better  marriage.  Your  father  agrees 
with  me  on  every  subject,  though  we  never 
think  of  dying  lovers  and  such  stuff.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  very  much  in  love  before  he  asked 
me,  but  you  know,  my  dear,  one  cannot  expect 
that  to  last  after  one  is  married.'' 

Helen  listened  to  her  mother  respectfully ; 
but  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  and  soon  aAer 
began  to  read  in  her  album. 

Isabella  had  almost  finished  dressing  her- 
self the  following  morning,  when  Helen  burst 
into  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Isabella !  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I 
could  not  take  time  to  knock.  Have  you 
seen  mamma — ^have  you  heard?  Really  I 
was  never  so  astonished." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Isabella,  her 
heart  beating  violently  from  a  secret  con- 
sciousness, and  Rose's  letter  becoming 
instantly  present  to  her  mind. 
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"  You  do  not  know  then — oh  guess — ^guess ! 
will  only  be  fair  to  tell  you,  however,  that 
B  about  Rose.  Now  guess !" 
'  Rose  is  going  to  be  married,''  said  Isa- 
la  with  desperate  calmness.  As  she  spoke, 
\  grew  sick  at  heart ;  a  cold  dew  spread 
T  her  face,  and  she  leant  upon  a  chest  of 
.wers  to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  while 
h  intense  anxiety,  she  waited  for  what  she 
not  doubt  would  be  the  confirmation  of 

*  anticipations.  Helen  was  too  much 
^upied  with  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  her 
isin's  discomposure.  She  replied  in  a  tone 
surprise  : 

*  Well !    what  an   excellent   guesser   you 
!     I  never  knew  anybody  have  so  much 

letration.  Do  you  know,  I  never  thought  of 
^h  a  thing  ;  but  to  be  sure,"  she  continued 
a  lack-a-daisacal  tone.  ''  I  have  no  atten- 
a,  at  present,  to  bestow  upon  others.  One 
ige  only  fills  my  heart.  When  you  are 
love,  dearest  Isabella,  you  will  find  that 
1  can  only  think  of  one  person.  What 
am  most  pleased  with  in  Rose's  mar- 
je — ^but  bless  me,   Isabella,  how  ill  you 

kr 

'  Only  a  little  faintness  which  will  go  off 
nediately.    Go  on,  dear  Helen^  what  were 
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you  going  to  say  ?"  inquired  her  cousin,  soli- 
citous to  divert  attention  from  herself. 

"  You  look  very  pale — do  lie  down.  I  will 
run  to  mamma  for  some  peppermint." 

"  No,  no,  a  little  cold  water  is  much  better. 
I  am  quite  well  again.  You  were  saying 
something — " 

"  If  I  were  quite  certain — ^but  your  colour 
is  coming  again.  About  Rose's  marriage-1 
really  was  surprised — oh  yes,  I  remember 
now !  I  was  saying  it  will  be  delightful  for 
us  both  to  be  married  on  the  same  day ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  Rose  will  agree  to  it.  So  interest- 
ing you  know  for  two  sisters  ;  and  we  must  be 
dressed  alike — so  very  delightful  1  Of  course 
we  shall  have  to  wear  what  she  wishes,  but 
she  has  an  excellent  taste,  so  I  do  not  mind. 
I  hope  she  will  have  orange  flowers  though, 
they  are  so  interesting,  like  that  pretty  song, 
I  forget  how  it  goes — something  *with  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  upon  her  snowy 
brow !'  And  then,  you  know,  he  dies.  Some- 
thing you  know  about,  'No  bridal  wreath 
was  there,'  and  the  widow's  mourning  cap- 
so  very  delightful  1" 

''  Bat  I  hope,  dear  Helen,  in  your  case  that 
the  bridal  wreath  may  be  no  prelude  to  the 
widow's  mourning  cap." 
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''Thank  you,  dearest  Isabella,  but  let  us 
]x>t  think  about  anything  so  dreadful.  Now 
I  do  hope  Rose  will  not  take  a  cross  fit  and 
insist  on  having  her  marriage  at  a  different 
time.  And  do  you  know,  I  should  not  much 
Wonder,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  she 
18  not  in  a  very  good  humour  already.  And 
Qien  you  know.  Rose  does  not  care  for  things 
looking  interesting  or  poetical.  She  is  not  in 
the  least  romantic ;  indeed,  how  can  she  be  ? 
If  she  were,  you  know,  she  would  never  have 
made  this  marriage  ;  so  much  older  than  her- 
self !  1  always  used  to  think  she  had  a  penchant 
for  RoUo  Melville,  and  if  it  had  been  RoUo 
Bif  elville,  it  would  have  been  much  more  inte- 
resting." 

"And  is  it  not  RoUo  Melville?"  cried 
Isabella,  in  uncontrollable  astonishment,  and 
trembling  from  excess  of  emotion.  ''Did  I 
understand  you  right  ?  Is  Rose  going  to  be 
married,  and  not  to  Mr.  Melville  ?" 

"  Dear  me !  and  have  you  been  thinking 
in  this  time  that  it  was  RoUo  MelviUe.  But 
I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  thought  at  one  time 
myself  that  thei'e  was  something  between 
them,  and  I  should  have  Uked  it  much  better. 
[  am  sure,  I  hope  Mr.  Melville  wiU  not  be 
disappointed,   he  is   so  handsome,  so   inte- 
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resting,  so  polite.  Indeed,  except  Andrew— 
oh,  he  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  Mr. 
Heriot !" 

Isabella's  amazement  was  now  unbounded, 
and  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  occasioned  by 
this  most  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence,  so 
violent  as  not  to  admit  of  concealment. 
Even  Helen  was  struck  by  her  unusual  per* 
turbation. 

*'  My  dearest  Isabella  !  what  have  I  said? 
Mr.  Heriot !  Everybody  thought  to  be  sure 
that  he  admired  you ;  but  I  never  imagined 
that  you — oh,  I  have  been  very  foolish !  I 
am  sorry — ^very,  very  sorry.  Dearest  cousin! 
I  would  rather  have  done  anything — " 

Isabella  partly  recovered,  perceived  instantly 
whence  arose  her  cousin's  misapprehension, 
and  hastened  to  reUeve  her  evident  distress. 

**  You  have  said  nothing,  my  dear  Helen  I 
You  have  not  hurt  my  feelings — you  have  not, 
indeed !    On  the  contrary,  I  am  pleased." 

''  Are  you  ?  I  am  so  glad.  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  ;  but  when  I  saw  you  turn  so  pale, 
and  then  so  red.  But  there  is  the  breakfast 
bell,  and  you  have  not  got  your  front  hair 
done,  nor  your  band  on,  nor  your  cuffs.  Oh, 
be  quick !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  latter  end 
of  August.    The  fields  were  full  of  the  joyous 
life  of  harvest,  and  the  voice  of  the  reapers 
came  clearly  and  musically  on  the  bright, 
pure  air.    Light  clouds,  driven  by  the  cool 
breeze,  floated  gently  in  the  blue  serene  of 
Heaven.    The  coral  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  glowed  amid  the  green  leaves,  and  the 
music  of  woods  and  waters  came  freshly  on  the 
ear.    The  slanting  sunbeams  tinged  the  clouds 
in  the  western   sky,  and  threw  streams  of 
golden  light  on  the  green  lawns  of  Glencola, 
save  where   its  ancestral  trees  cast   on  its 
grassy  swards  broad  and  darkening  shadows. 
A  scene  so  goodly,  it  might  be  supposed,  was 
calculated  to  convey  impressions  of  pleasure 
to  the  most  callous  or  indifferent  spectator, 
still  more  to  him  who  was  the  possessor  of 
all  the  fair  objects  he  beheld,  and  who  cer- 
tainly was  neither  callous  nor  indifferent. 
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RoUo  Melville  had  returned.  He  stood  still 
for  about  the  space  of  a  minute,  and  gazed 
on  the  lovely  landscape  extended  before  him, 
every  feature  of  which  to  him  was  as  familiar 
as  the  face  of  a  friend.  It  was  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  the  home  of  his  childhood,  entwined 
in  his  memory  with  that  season  of  gladness, 
and  endeared  by  a  thousand  fond  associatioDS 
with  the  happy  days  of  the  past.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  it  looked  more  beautiful,  and  yet 
to  him  it  was  not  beautiful ;  for  him  there  was 
no  joy.  A  cloud  seemed  to  rest  upon  his 
prospects  in  life,  and  to  envelop  in  its  gloomy 
shades  the  world  of  matter  as  well  as  the  world 
of  spirit.  To  him  henceforth,  existence  might 
be  endurable,  but  it  could  never  be  joyous. 
The  beams  of  love,  that  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
were  not  there  to  imbue  with  warmth  and 
spirit  those  objects  which  without  them  must 
to  loving  hearts  ever  seem  cold  and  lifeless. 

Melville  had  not  yet  seen  his  mother,  and 
he  now  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Bum 
Cottage.  His  way  thither  lay  past  one  of  the 
gates  of  his  demesne  which  opened  upon  the 
public  road.  It  chanced  that  just  as  he  was 
passing   the  gate   on  one    side,  Mrs.   Bell 
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uippened  to  be  passing  on  the  other.  He 
lid  not  perceive  her,  till  she  accosted  him 
rith: 

*'  A  beautiful  afternoon,  Mr.  Melville.  I 
m  taking  advantage  of  it  you  see  to  make 
lat  a  long  walk  to  see  my  sister  that  lives  at 
tardaws.  I  have  been  anxious  to  get  there  for 
cxme  time,  but  I  am  no  great  walker.  What  a 
leautiful  place  yours  is,  Mr.  Melville,  I  always 
ay  I  never  see  any  place  to  be  compared 
o  Glencola.  Highwood  Park,  as  I  observed 
he  other  day,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
lame  breath.  But  every  thing  is  ordered  for 
lie  best,  as  one  always  sees  when  the  person 
8  suited  to  the  place.  A  nice  young  man, 
everybody  must  allow,  ought  to  have  a  nice 
^lace.  What  a  beautiful  smooth  walk!'' 
^d  Mrs.  Bell  stood  still  exactly  in  the 
niddle  of  the  gateway. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  nearest  way  to 
Barclaws  lay  through  the  Glencola  grounds. 
Melville,  therefore,  who  could  never  be 
impolite,  was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  taking  Mrs.  Bell's  hint,  and  of  asking  her  to 
walk  that  way.  She  did  not  require  a  second 
invitation,  and  they  were  soon  walking  side 
by  side,  as  for  a  short  time  their  paths  lay 
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together.  Though  Mr.  Melville  partook  of 
his  mother's  aversion  for  Mrs.  Bell,  he  was 
sometimes  amused  by  the  extravagance  of 
her  unblushing  flatteries.  This  afternoon, 
however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  inopportmie  than  the 
present  rencontre.  He  was  in  no  humour  to 
be  diverted  by  anything,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Mrs.  Bell's  laboured,  and  as  he 
thought,  adroitly  turned  encomiums  upon  his 
possessions  and  upon  himself.  He  was  at 
last  aroused  from  his  indi£ference,  and  all 
his  faculties  were  at  once  awakened  by  the 
question : 

"Well,  Mr.  Melville,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  Mr.  Heriot's  marriage,  by  the  bye  ?" 

Melville  started  as  if  from  the  effect  of  an 
electric  shock,  and  hastily  exclaimed  : 

"  Is  it  all  settled,  then  ?  I  did  not  know — 
I  had  not  heard — I  have  just  come  home — I 
believe — I  think  it  was  reported  some  time 

ago.*' 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no !"  cried  Mrs.  Bell,  de- 
lighted  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  the 
news  of  a  marriage,  '^  that  was  all  nonsense. 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking  about,  but  you 
are  in  the  wrong  box  there,  as  well  as  the  rest 
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of  US.  Everybody  was  astonished,  certainly, 
irhen  they  heard  it  was  Rose,  for  everybody 
believed,  and  indeed  it  was  said — '' 

"  Rose  !**  exclaimed  her  auditor,  now  com- 
pletely thrown  off  his  guard,  and  eager  to 
assure  himself  that  he  had  heard  aright. 
"  Rose  !  did  you  say  Rose  ?  Are  you  sure — 
quite  sure  there  is  no  mistake  ?" 

**  Positive — ^it  is  quite  impossible,  for  my 
cousin,  I  mean  Mrs.  Lorraine,  came  down 
yesterday  herself  on  purpose  to  communicate 
the  news  to  me.  And  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  very  soon — at  the  same  time,  I  believe, 
as  our  own.  Two  sweet  pretty  brides  they  will 
be,  though,  of  course,  Helen  is  my  favourite. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  taken  you  by 
surprise,  for  everybody  thought  it  was  Isa- 
bella ;  and,  indeed,  I  hope  she  may  not  have 
thought  so  herself.  She  is  a  sweet  creature, 
and  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine. 
I  wonder  at  Mr.  Heriot — she  is  not  so  pretty, 
to  be  sure,  and  you  gentlemen  always  think  of 
beauty.  Poor  thing!  she  is  looking  very 
thin ;  but  you  must  not  mention  it,  Mr. 
Melville — it  would  not  do  to  come  from  me ; 
indeed,  I  would  not  have  said  it  to  anybody 
that  I  could  not  trust.    Ah !  you  gentlemen 
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with  your  flirtations,  you  little  know  some- 
times— " 

Here  perceiving  that  Melville's  brow  dark- 
ened, for  constant  practice  had  made  Mrs. 
Bell  something  of  a  physiognomist,  the 
changed  her  tone. 

''But,  after  all,  you  know,  it  may  be  all 
nonsense.  People  often  turn  thin,  and  indeed 
young  ladies  often  look  best  when  they  are 
thin.  Rose  is  generally  considered  the  beauty ; 
but  many  people  prefer  Isabella.  There  are 
such  dififerent  tastes  in  the  world.  It  will 
never  do,  Mr.  Melville,  to  let  all  the  pretty 
girls  be  engaged,  though,  to  be  sure  they 
say  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it ;  and  any  young  lady,  I  dare 
say—" 

Melville  was  now  thankful  to  observe  that 
they  must  part  company,  and  Mrs.  Bell 
accordingly  took  leave  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  protestations  of  delight  at 
the  enjoyment  '*  such  a  beautiful  walk" 
had  afforded  her. 

Freed  from  the  irksome  restraint  imposed 
upon  him  by  her  presence,  Melville  walked 
on  with  a  velocity  almost  supernatursd,  till  he 
reached    a    point    where     the    path    again 
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branched  off  in  two  directions.  One  led  to 
Burn  Cottage,  the  other  to  Linnwood,  by  way 
>f  the  bridge  above  the  cascade.  Here  he 
tiesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  but,  at  length, 
adopted  the  latter  road,  continuing  at  first  to 
waXk  with  the  same  celerity,  but,  as  he 
proceeded,  slackening  his  pace,  which  finally 
degenerated  into  a  saunter. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
announcement  of  Rose's  intended  marriage 
filled  Isabella's  mind  with  a  tumult  of  feel- 
ings, of  which  amazement  was  certainly  the 
predominant  one.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  durst  give  a  glance  to  the  future,  or 
venture  for  an  instant  to  dwell  upon  the 
possibility  of  what  now  might  happen.  In  vain 
did  she  attempt  on  Rose's  side  i  to  unravel 
the  chain  of  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  present  consummation.  Mr.  Heriot's 
motives  were  more  easily  elucidated.  While 
she  despised  the  meanness  of  character  he 
had  exhibited,  her  feelings  towards  him  were 
mingled  with,  compassion  ;  she  still  thought 
that  he  deserved  something  better  than  to  be 
united  to  a  woman  so  false,  so  heartless  as 
Rose.  She  was  consoled,  however,  by  the 
reflection  that,  for  her  own  sake,  Rose  would 
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be  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  show 
of  amiability.  Mr.  Heriot,  she  felt  an  inward 
conviction,  would  never  succumb,  even  to  ooe 
so  ambitious  of  empire  as  Rose.  Thdr 
interests,  too,  would  be  inseparable,  and  this 
her  cousin  who  was  not  without  sense,  after  a 
worldly  fashion,  would  not  fail  to  perceive. 
After  all,  then,  their  projected  union  might 
not  prove  unhappy,  cemented  as  it  would  be 
by  a  common  sense  of  interest.  Isabella 
shuddered  as  she  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
happiness  which  could  be  founded  on  mutual 
selfishness.  And  yet,  are  such  cases  very  rare  ? 

Rose  was  alone,  when  Isabella  congra- 
tulated her  upon  her  approaching  nuptials. 
Her  congratulations  were  graciously  received. 
After  an  awkward  pause.  Rose  observed  : 

''  You  must  have  been  surprised,  Isabella, 
to  hear  of  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Heriot." 

**  Certainly.  How  could  1  have  been  other- 
wise. Rose?" 

Another  pause  ensued. 

'*I  have  seen,  Isabella,  the  folly  of  my 
former  proceedings,  the  folly  of  allowing  my 
heart  to  be  enslaved  by  a  selfish,  specious 
trifler,  when  it  might  secure,  in  return  for  the 
gift  of  its  affection,  the  love  of  an  excellent 
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nd  sensible  man.  At  one  time,  I  certainly 
nagined  myself  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ille,  and  I  firmly  believed  that  I  was  beloved 
1  return.  Now  I  can  perceive  it  was  all  an 
lusion.  The  person  I  alluded  to  is  incapable 
f  forming  a  sincere  attachment.  His  manners 
re  insinuating,  his  person  is  agreeable,  and  his 
iosition  in  society  highly  advantageous ;  and 
miting  so  many  attractions,  it  gratifies  his 
nrerweening  vanity  and  selfishness  to  believe 
timself  irresistible.  He  spares  no  pains  to 
practise  upon  susceptible  hearts — he  does 
everything  but  commit  himself.  He  cares  not 
or  the  disappointment,  the  heart-burnings  he 
nay  be  inflicting — ^perhaps  because  he  has  no 
iieart  himself.  He  will  never  marry  for  love  ; 
lis  worldly  heart  is  set  upon  something  great. 
[le  thinks,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  with  his 
numerous  advantages,  he  has  a  right  to  look 
liigh.  He  considers  all  of  us  infinitely 
l)eneath  him,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  I  am 
convinced,  at  our  folly  and  presumption  in 
iaring  to  imagine  for  an  instant  that  we,  poor 
insignificant  beings,  could  ever  be  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Melville  of  Glencola.  Believe  me, 
(whatever  his  mother  may  pretend,  she 
encourages  him  in  such  views.    Everybody 
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knows  she  is  a  very  proud  woman.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  advanced  so  far  with  any  woman 
as  he  did  with  me ;  but  thank  Heaven,  I  am 
now  freed  from  the  thraldom  he  wished  to  fix 
upon  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  no  longer 
be  the  dupe  of  his  dishonourable  arts,  and 
mean,  heartless  flirtations  1" 

"  You  are  the  best  judge  in  your  own  case," 
said  Isabella,  '^  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  such 
a  number  of  flirtations  as  you  seem  to  allude 
to." 

"  What !  do  you  not  remember  Mary 
Cameron  at  the  ball,  and  at  the  pic-nic  ?  It 
was  his  conduct  then  which  opened  my  eyes 
completely,  though  I  had  had  some  glimpses 
before  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  poor 
girl  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love;  but 
fortunately  she  was  a  person  with  whom  such 
impressions  are  likely  to  be  evanescent. 
Some  new  object  will  soon  efface  his  image 
^om  her  heart.  And  yourself,  my  dear 
cousin  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  your  own  excel- 
lent sense,  which  foiled  him  in  his  base 
attempts,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  be 
ignorant,  I  have  sometimes  thought  how 
you,  clear-sighted  as  you  are,  must  have 
despised  my  blinded  folly.    But  even  you. 
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Isabella, — had  I  not — ^had  you  not — oh  be- 
fieve  me,  he  is  hollow  and  designing !  Do 
not  forget,  for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  true,  his 
diaracter  is  a  compound  of  conceit  and 
deceit  1** 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Isabella,  "  I  ought  to 
thank  you  for  your  advice,  though  it  was 
unasked." 

"  You  are  not  offended  ?  Believe  me,  my 
intentions  towards  you  are  kind." 

Isabella  did  not  reply.  Rose  now  began 
to  fear  that  Isabella  was  not  quite  so  easily 
duped  as  she  had  imagined.  From  the  ease 
with  which  she  had  formerly  practised  upon 
her  credulity,  she  had  imagined  that  with  a 
little  management  she  should  be  able  to 
make  her  cousin  believe,  and  act  as  she 
pleased,  and  consequently  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  resistance  she  now  encountered. 
Her  scheming,  artful  mind  had  yet  to  learn 
to  discriminate  between  simplicity  of  character 
and  weakness  of  intellect.  She  did  not, 
however,  by  any  means,  yet  abandon  the 
hope  of  separating  effectually  Isabella  from 
Melville.  To  see  them  united  would,  she 
felt,  be  an  unendurable  mortification,  a  per- 
petual martyrdom,  sufficient  to  poison  every 
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pleasure.  Hers  were  feelings  of  themsdves 
sufficient  to  embitter  the  sources  of  life's 
sweetest  springs,  and  cast  a  deadly  blight 
on  its  fairest  blossoms.  Verily,  such  feelings 
are  their  own  punishment.  They  are  the 
worms  which  never  die. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  now  daily  at  Lannwood. 
He  and  Isabella  tacitly  avoided  each  other; 
but  when  they  did  meet,  their  politeness  was 
mutual.  He  and  Rose  walked  and  sat  a  great 
deal  together.  Andrew  Bell  also  was  almost 
constantly  with  Helen.  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  in  a 
never  ending,  still-beginning  bustle  of  prepara- 
tions and  arrangements,  whilst  Sarah  seemed 
more  sedulously  devoted  to  her  studies  than  be- 
fore. Isabella  was,  consequently,  left  very  much 
to  her  own  devices.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
she  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  out  of  doors, 
sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes  seated  in 
a  retired  spot  with  a  book  for  her  companion. 
She  did  not,  however,  read  very  industriously. 
Oftener  than  otherwise  her  volume  was 
hanging  from  her  hand,  whilst  she  gave  herself 
up  to  '*  the  sweet  depression  of  the  pensive 
hour,"  or  to  thoughts  upon  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  in  her  own  little  world. 
She  would  not  allow  herself  for  an  instant 
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to  believe  in  the  truth  of  Rose's  statement 
sonceming  Mr.  Melville.  Indeed,  the  sen- 
iments  she  expressed  towards  him,  only 
lerved  to  confirm  her  in  an  opinion  which 
ihe  had  begun  to  entertain  from  the  minute 
ihe  heard  of  Rose's  marriage,  a  belief  that 
ihe  had  been  all  along  the  object  of  a  mali- 
sious  deception. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the 
labject  she  called  to  mind  what  had  passed 
concerning  Miss  Mary  Cameron.  Mel- 
irille's  conduct  there,  she  knew,  had  been 
maliciously  aspersed.  She  was  certain  that 
iiowever  much  Miss  Mary  Cameron  had 
admired  Mr.  Melville,  she  had  never  for  an 
instant  imagined  that  he  was  paying  his 
addresses  to  her,  or  that  his  attentions  meant 
more  than  what  she  was  always  pleased  to 
receive,  a  little  passing  admiration.  Isabella 
felt  convinced  the  sentiments  she  entertained 
towards  him  were  nothing  deeper  than  a  sort 
df  good-humoured  delight  in  the  ^clat  attend- 
ing a  flirtation  with  a  young  man  that  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  charming 
md  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Assured  then  that  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
lie  had  been  calumniated,  Isabella  could  not 
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avoid  suspecting  that  he  mast  have  been 
vilified  in  all.  Rose  had  beea  guilty  of  one 
misrepresentation,  to  call  it  by  no  severer 
name.  Who  durst  affirm  that  she  had  not 
been  the  promoter  of  many  ?  The  ring  then 
recurred  to  her  recollection.  True,  she  felt 
that  there  still  remained  much  that  was  inex- 
plicable ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
to  herself  that  if  Melville^s  conduct  had 
hitherto  appeared  strange  to  her,  hers  to  him 
must  have  seemed  no  less  extraordinary. 
Believing,  as  she  now  did,  that  there  had  been 
no  engagement  on  his  part,  in  any  sense,  to 
her  cousin,  how  unaccountable,  how  unkind 
must  her  own  behaviour  have  appeared  ? 
What  strange  constructions  might  it  not  have 
admitted  of  ?  Of  what  incalculable  mischief 
had  not  Rose  been  the  cause?  And  now 
that  it  was  done,  how  was  it  to  be  undone  ? 
Melville  had  been  absent  for  some  weeks, 
and  might  not  his  excellent  understanding, 
and  noble  sentiments  already  have  taught 
him  to  overcome  an  affection — if,  indeed,  he 
had  ever  felt  it — for  a  woman  whose  conduct 
must  have  appeared  to  him  so  capricious  and 
unfeeling  ? 

Such,  were  the  subjects  of  contemplation 
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which  absorbed  the  faculties  of  Isabella,  on 
one  of  the  occasions  above  alluded  to,  as 
one  beautiful  afternoon  she  occupied  her 
favourite  seat  on  the  green  knoll  under  the 
trees,  through  which  gleamed  the  setting  sun- 
light, whilst  the  measured  fall  of  the  waters 
of  the  "  Linn''  lulled  her  into  a  dreamy  ab- 
straction. Her  ruminations  were  cut  short  by 
the  creaking  sound  of  the  little  wooden  bridge, 
as  if  some  one  was  treading  upon  it.  Turning 
her  eyes  in  that  direction,  she  started  on 
beholding  Melville  himself!  A  projecting 
shrub  had  concealed  her  from  view,  and  the 
meeting  was  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides. 
Immediately  there  rushed  upon  her  memory 
the  circumstances  under  which  thev  had  last 
parted — the  misconception  on  his  part,  the 
displeasure  on  hers.  She  had  not  time  to 
think  what  she  should  say — how  she  should 
act.  Some  advances,  she  thought,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  her  to  make.  She,  therefore, 
rose  the  instant  she  perceived  him,  and 
advancing,  extended  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Melville,"  she  exclaimed,  "  1  did 
not  expect — ^that  is  to  say,  I  thought — I  mean 
I — I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  returned." 

As  she  spoke,  she  felt  that  she  blushed  all 
over,  and  totally  disconcerted  by  the  confusion 
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which  her  whole  manner,  she  knew,  most  have 
betrayed,  she  would  at  that  instant  have 
given  the  world  to  be  assured  that  she  should 
never  again  meet  Mr.  Melville.  What  inter- 
pretation might  he  not  put  upon  discomposure 
so  glaringly  evident  ?  And  her  cheeks  glowed 
again  with  shame  at  the  thought.  She  durst 
not  look  at  her  companion,  and  therefore 
she  could  not  perceive  that  her  embarrassment 
was  almost  equalled  by  his.  Her  confusion 
had  not  indeed  passed  unnoticed.  A  moment's 
reflection  convinced  him  that  it  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  anger.  She  had  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him — she  had  given  him  her 
hand — ^her  whole  bearing  had  certainly  been 
friendly. 

A  delightful  idea  sprung  into  his  mind; 
but  in  an  instant  came  the  remembrance  of 
what  Mrs.  Bell  had  said,  and  blighted  in 
its  birth  the  budding  hope.  He  glanced  at 
Isabella,  and  perceived  that  she  was  in  truth 
visibly  thinner.  The  pangs  of  disappointed 
love  might  perhaps  have  caused  her  to  com- 
passionate in  another  the  same  source  of 
affliction  ;  and  thence  might  proceed  her  al- 
tered tone.  As  Melville  regarded  her  averted 
countenance,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
sufferings  was  absorbed  in  pity  for  the  object 
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^  his  love,  and  in  indignation  at  the 
■rretch  who  had  thus  shamefully  abused 
her  confiding  tenderness.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  command  his  voice  suffi- 
siently  to  be  able  to  speak.  Though 
prhat  he  said  was  only  in  reply  to  ner  own 
observation,  Isabella  thought  she  had  never 
before  listened  to  tones  so  full  of  sweetness 
uid  melody. 

"  I  have  but  just  returned,"  he  said  with 
evident  emotion,  ''  I  may  almost  say  this 
instant ;  but  I  could  not  allow  a  minute  to 
elapse  without  coming  to  inquire  for  my  dear 
friends  at  Linnwood.  I  hope  they — I  hope 
you — ^believe  me,  your  welfare  is  indeed  very 
dear  to  me." 

Anxious  to  divert  his  attention  from  herself, 
but  deeply  penetrated  by  the  kindness  of  his 
manner,  Isabella  hastened  to  answer  : 

"We  are  all  very  well,  I  thank  you.  We 
are,  I  suppose  you  have  heard,  on  the  eve 
of  losing  two  of  my  cousins.  My  aunt  and 
ancle  of  course  are  out  of  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  parting  with  their  daughters  ;  but  the 
occasion  is  joyful  and — " 

She  interrupted  herself  and  completely 
lost  the  thread  of  what  she  intended  to  say ; 
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for  Melville,  with  whom  she  had  been  slowly 
walking,  suddenly  stopped.  Impelled  by  an 
incontrollable  impulse,  awakened  by  some- 
thing in  her  manner— in  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  which  it  would  certainly  have  puzzled 
him  to  explain,  but  which  operated  neverthe- 
less with  irresistible  influence,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  ungovernable  emotion,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  heightened  colour : 

^'  Isabella,  dearest,  most  beloved !  No 
longer  can  I  repress  those  feelings  which  have 
become  too  violent — too  agonizing  to  be 
endured  in  silence.  Often,  very  often,  too 
well  do  I  know,  have  you  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  utterance.  It  was  kindly, 
generously  intended ;  for  you  are  ever  kind 
and  generous.  But  once,  only  this  once,  you 
must  hear  me.  You  may  know  how  long, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  passionately  I  have 
loved  you.  Isabella !  I  know  you  would  not 
deceive  me.  May  the  love  of  a  life-time — may 
the  devotion  of  every  energy  of  my  soul,  of  all 
my  earthly  affections  and  wishes  never  hope 
to  win  that  in  return  which  I  should  prize? 
Speak,  oh  speak  to  me !  one  word— one 
glance  is  suflicient  !'* 

Isabella's  face  was  averted.     She  trembled 
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in  every  limb  with  joyful  emotion,  almost 
painful  from  its  excess.  Now,  however,  she 
tiimed  her  head.  Melville's  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  her;  their  glances  met,  but  his  were 
still  too  intensely  expressive  to  be  endured. 
But  that  one  mutual  glance  had  been  almost 
sufficiently  intelligible.  RoUo  Melville  took 
the  hand  which  trembled  still  more  violently 
than  his  own,  as  in  low,  sweet  tones  of 
the  deepest  emotion,  he  sought  to  assure  him- 
self of  his  unhoped  for  felicity. 

"  Isabella,  loveUest  and  best !  may  I — dare 
I — my  Isabella,  am  I  then  so  unutterably 
blessed  ?" 

*'Yes,"  she  replied  in  accents  which, 
though  soft  and  sweet  as  summer  breezes, 
were  so  broken  that  none  save  the  ears  of  love 
could  have  distinguished  their  import,  '*  yes, 
we  are  indeed  very — very  happy." 

How  it  came  to  pass  the  lovers  never  knew, 
but  they  found  themselves,  by  tacit  consent, 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  velvet  turf,  the 
green  boughs  waving  over  their  heads,  and 
the  music  of  the  waters  harmonizing  with  the 
melody  of  their  hearts.  After  much  conver- 
sation   on    their    nearest    interests,     much 
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communion  of  heart  with    heart,  and  mind 
with  mind,  Melville  observed  : 

^'  But  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  my  beloved, 
that  we  have  been  thus  late  in  understanding 
each  other  ?  Surely,  dearest  Isabella,  it  has 
not  been  my  fault.'* 

^'  No,  at  least  if  either  of  us  has  been  to 
blame,  the  fault  I  suppose  has  been  principaUjr 
mine.  I  thought,  in  short  I  thought,  that 
Rose—" 

**  Impossible,"  he  cried,  interrupting  her, 
'*  you  could  never  have  imagined  that  I  was 
attached  to  Rose  ?  What  could  have  inspired 
you  with  such  an  idea,  so  altogether  impos- 
sible?'* 

''  I  blush  now  for  much  that  I  thought,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  my  conduct  was  very 
unnatural.  RoUo,  I  can  never  tell  you  all 
my  reasons  ;  they  concern  another.  Hence- 
forth you  shall  be  the  partner  of  all  my 
motives — all  my  thoughts.  Believe  only  that 
my  trust  in  you  is  firm ;  my  faith  in  your 
affection,  upon  which  depends  my  own  happi- 
ness,  not  to  be  shaken.     Are  you  content  ?'* 

•*  Content !  oh,  Isabella !" 

"  One  thing,"  she  continued,  "  I  must  say. 
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IToa  gave  a  ring  to  Rose  which  I  knew  you 
^alued  highly.'' 

Melville  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  then 
eplied : 

'^  I  will  not  ask,  Isabella,  for  perhaps  such  a 
uestion  might  pain  you,  what  you  have  heard 
onceming  that  ring.     I  shall  only  make  you 
cquainted  with  its  real  history.     One  evening 
len  when  you  were  at  Allanside,  your  uncle, 
our    aunt,    and    your    cousin    Rose    came 
sross  to    Bum  Cottage  to  call  upon  my 
LOther.     I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  samp 
me.     Rose  and  T  were  seated  at  a  window 
part  from  the  others.    The  ring  was  lying 
pon  a  table  near  us.     She  took  it  up  and 
Imired  it  excessively — ^too  much,  I  thought, 
had  determined,   however,   not  to  give  it 
>  her.     I  never  saw  Rose  more  lively  or 
lore  agreeable   than    she  was  that  night; 
id  you  know  she  can  be  fascinating  when 
16  chooses.    Amongst  other  subjects  we  fell 
ito  a  lively  dispute  concerning  the  situation 
r  an  old  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirk- 
olm.    In  the  heat  of  the  argument — a  very 
K)lish  one  certainly — I  offered  to  lay  any 
et  my  adversary  pleased.    She  accepted  my 
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offer  with  alacrity ;  and  instead,  as  I  ex- 
pected, of  the  customary  pair  of  gloves,  she 
proposed  that  I  should  stake  my  antique 
ring  against  a  ruby  one  which  she  then  wore. 
Mine  was  certainly  much  the  more  valuable, 
and  though  I  rather  regretted  my  rashness, 
I  could  not  retract.  As  there  was  no  hope 
for  it,  I  accepted  the  wager  with  the  best 
grace  I  could  command.  The  following 
morning  I  wrote  to  Kirkholm,  found  that  I 
was  wrong,  and  of  course  resigned  my  ring. 
Had  I  known  the  effect  it  was  to  have  had 
upon  your  mind,  I  would  rather  have  resigned 
my  life." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  would  have  had  a 
pleasanter  eflfect?"  Isabella  inquired  with 
an  arch  smile,  and  a  look  of  affection  in 
her  sweet,  bright  eyes,  which  was  not  lost 
upon  her  lover.  He  shook  his  head  at  her 
as  he  replied  by  a  corresponding  glance. 

"  Well,'*  she  continued,  "  I  believe  I  must 
forgive  you  about  the  ring;  but  after  all, 
dear  RoUo,  it  need  not  have  contained  your 
hair.  That,  I  suppose,  would  hardly  be 
stipulated  among  the  articles  of  your  agree- 
ment." 

"  My  hair !  dearest  Isabella,  you  astonish 
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me.     The  ring  contained  no  hair  when  I 
gave  it  to  Rose." 

Isabella  was  so  utterly  confounded  by  this 
new  proof  of  her  cousin's  duplicity,  that  she 
could  make  no  rejoinder.  Melville,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  expect  that  she  should. 
After  a  short  silence,  he  said : 

"  And  now,  most  learned  judge,  pronounce 
my  sentence.  Am  I  acquitted — honourably 
acquitted  ?" 

"  Ypu  are  indeed,"  she  replied  gravely. 

The  sun  had  now  been  set  for  sonie  time. 
The  grey  shades  of  evening  were  stealing 
over  the  face  of  nature,  whose  ever-varying 
expression  so  lately  bedecked  with  smiles, 
now  wore  the  sweet  and  sober  sadness  con- 
genial to  the  hour.  The  fading  twilight 
now  reminded  the  lovers  of  the  long*  duration 
of  their  conference,  and  warned  them  that 
for  the  present  it  must  cease.  They  rose 
and  walked  together  through  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  silent  woods,  their  voices 
mute,  but  their  hearts  penetrated  with  a 
happiness  too  deep  for  words.  Arrived  at 
the  little  gate  which  opened  from  the  woods 
upon  the  lawn  before  the  house  at  Linnwood, 
Melville  said : 
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**  I  fear,  Isabella,  I  must  now  bid  yon 
adieu.  I  have  not  seen  my  mother  since 
my  return,  and  I  must  not  longer  delay  the 
happy  disclosure  which  is  awaiting  her.  I 
have  your  leave  ?" 

**  My  leave !     Oh  go,  go !" 

**  To-morrow  then,  to-morrow.  Ah,  be- 
loved !  did  you  but  know  with  what  different 
feelings  I  view  to-morrow  from  what  I  did 
but  one  short  hour  ago." 

"  And  I  too,"  thought  Isabella. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  at  Linnwood, 
she  found  that  all  the  party  had  long  since 
finished  tea.  The  tea-things,  however,  were 
awaiting  her  return.  Mr.  Heriot,  looking 
up  as  she  entered,  bowed  slightly  and  super- 
ciliously, and  then  turning  to  Rose,  took 
no  further  notice  of  her.  Andrew  Bell  ^d 
Helen  anxiously  hoped  that  she  had  not 
been  ill,  whilst  her.  aunt  informed  her  that 
she  had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  out 
servants  in  every  direction  to  look  for  her. 
Her  tmcle  merely  remarked  : 

''  You  will  find  the  tea  rather  cold,  Isabella ; 
but  perhaps  you  do  not  object  to  it.  Bo- 
mantic  young  ladies  are,  I  believe,  above 
minding  such  sublunary  trifles." 
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Isabella  wished  to  reply;  but  she  feared 
to  trust  her  voice.  The  lamp  was  not  lighted, 
and  she  blessed  the  darkness  which  concealed 
her  confusion. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  "  I  was  fright- 
ened you  had  tumbled  over  the  Linn.  Your 
uncle  laughed  at  me,  and  though  I  dare  say 
it  was  very  foolish,  and  he  is  always  right 
in  these  matters,  I  could  not  help  having 
my  fears.  We  women,  you  know,  are  so 
different." 

"  I  told  your  aunt,  Isabella,"  said  Mr. 
Lorraine, ''  that  romantic  as  I  feared  you  had 
become,  I  did  not  think  you  were  quite  so  far 
gone,  and  lost,  to  the  every-day  world,  as  not 
to  have  some  vulgar  care  after  your  own  life, 
valueless  as  the  visionary  school  in  general 
professes  to  retain  such  an  unimportant 
trifle.  You  are  not  in  love  that  I  am  aware 
of.  Indeed,  I  never  heard  that  you  ever 
'spake  of  louping  ower  a  linn,'  as  Robbie 
Burns,  the  only  poet  I  ever  read  hath  it. 
Had  it  been  Helen  now,  the  case  might 
have  been  different.  There,  I  confess,  my 
paternal  solicitude  might  have  been  awa- 
kened." 

The  company  in  general  laughed.    Helen 
replied : 
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''Oh,  papal" 

Isabella  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  her 
own  groundless  apprehension  that  the  cause 
of  her  unusual  detention  must  have  been 
suspected.  How  indeed  could  it  ?  None  of 
the  party  were  aware  even  of  Melville's 
return.  But  ''conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all." 

The  following  day,  of  course,  her  new 
engagements  were  to  be  made  known, 
but  the  present  was  far  too  formidable  an 
occasion  to  have  them  even  guessed  at. 

"  Your  uncle  may  say  as  he  likes,  my 
dear,"  said  her  aunt;  "and  I  dare  say  he 
is  very  right  as  far  as  sense  goes  ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  never  stay  out  that  way  again  with- 
out telling  me  about  it ;  for  it  really  makes 
me  uncomfortable.  I  could  not  but  think 
of  what  somebody  was  reading  to  me  out 
of  the  newspaper  not  very  long  ago  about 
somebody — I  forget  whether  it  was  a  lady  or 
gentleman,  but  never  mind — falling  over 
the  falls  of  Niagara — stay,  was  it  Niagara? 
I  am  not  sure  after  all,  but  it  might  be  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde.  Do  you  remember,  Mr. 
Lorraine  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  but  I  dare  say  either  will 
your  purpose." 
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"Very  true;  as  you  say,  it  is  quite  the 

same  thing.    Well,  this  poor  creature  was 

lolled,  and  shockingly  mangled.    It  was  over 

the  Horse-shoe  fall,  so  that  after  all  it  must 

liave  been  Niagara.    So  that  you  see,   my 

dear,  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing,  especially  after 

nightfall.     But  I  must  not  scold  you  any 

more,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  promise  me  never 

to  do  the  same  again ;  and,  to  do  you  justice, 

you  are  generally  very  prudent  and  sensible, 

except  in  this  habit  of  walking  about  alone. 

If  it  were  in  Edinburgh,  where   there   are 

plenty  of  things  to  be  seen,  one  would  not 

wonder  so  much ;  but  here,  in  the  country, 

where  there  is  not  a  thing  to  look  at,  it  really 

is  extraordinary/' 

Isabella  gladly  gave  the  desired  promise, 
and  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

How  irksome  did  the  observance  of  the 
common  forms  of  society  appear  to  her  that 
evening !  And  yet,  despite  its  many  disa- 
greeables, what  a  happy  evening  it  was  ! 
Retired  within  the  privacy  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, how  many  hours  did  she  not  spend  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  own  felicity.  Yes ! 
agitated,  feverish,  restless,  though  she  might 
be,  she  felt  that  she  was  indeed  happy !    Her 
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spirit  rose  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of 
all  happiness.  Her  mind  became  compoeed 
amid  the  exercises  of  that  holy  religion, 
whose  spirit  is  peace.  Beneath  its  mild  bat 
all-powerful  influence,  the  agitated  feelings 
became  cahn,  the  troubled  waters  heaved  do 
more.  A  sweet  sensation  of  happiness  seemed 
to  pervade  the  present,  and  cast  a  soft, 
beautiful  light  on  the  future.  Isabella  felt 
with  Melville,  that  truly  her  feelings  to- 
morrow had  undergone  a  complete  revola- 
tion.  Full  of  peaceful  thoughts,  she  sank  to 
rest.  Sweet  sleep  sealed  her  eyeUds,  and 
visions  of  beauty  haunted  the  world  of  dreams 
to  whose  wild  and  wondrous  regions  her  happy 
spirit  had  now  winged  its  flight. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  news  of  Isabella's  engagement  was 
variously  received  by  the  different  members 
of  the  family  at  Linnwood.  By  her  uncle 
himself  it  was  welcomed  with  unfeigned  plea- 
sure. 

**  God  bless  you  !*•  he  said,  "  my  dear  niece, 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  happi- 
ness, it  promises  to  be  yours."  Then  smiling 
as  he  spoke,  he  continued;  ^' After  all,  Isabella^ 
your  aunt  was  not  so  very  far  wrong  last 
night,  as  I  had  imagined.  You  run  a  greater 
risk  of  ^tripping  ower  a  linn'  than  I  had 
dreamed  of.  Helen's  congratulations,  and 
felicitations  were  equally  sincere  and  much 
more  diffuse ;  whilst  Mrs.  Lorraine,  at  least 
ten  times  during  the  day,  said  to  herself,  or 
to  anybody  whom  she  could  get  to  listen  to 
her : 

"After  all,  as  Mr.  Lorraine  says,  there's 
nothing     like     manoeuvring    to    get    one's 

VOL.    II.  M 
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daughters  married.  I  am  very  much  pleased ; 
but  how  dull  we  shall  be  when  you  are  all 
gone  !  Nobody  can  ever  accuse  me  of  being  a 
match-maker,  I  have  always  ag;reed  with  Mr. 
Lorraine  in  thinking  it  very  improper  and 
unlike  a  lady,  and,  as  he  says,  sure  to  defeat 
its  own  object.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
in  Edinburgh,  a  relation  of  Eliza  Horn's, 
I  did  not  know  her  myself,  but  Eliza  used  to 
tell  me  she  had  three  daughters — " 

The  sequel  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  history,  I 
am  sorry  to  relate,  never  transpired  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious,  as  upon  the  day 
referred  to,  no  individual  amongst  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  auditors  ever  had  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  hear  it  to  the  conclusion,  and 
by  the  next,  it  had  luckily,  I  mean  unluckily, 
escaped  her  recollection.  Sarah  testified  more 
pleasure  upon  hearing  of  her  cousin's  mar- 
riage, than  the  latter  for  an  instant  had 
ventured  to  anticipate.  Rose  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  whom  the  intelligence 
seemed  to  convey  no  accession  of  agreeable 
feelings.  It  added  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
root  of  bitterness  which  had  already  fastened 
its  fibres  in  her  heart,  and  which,  like  the 
baneful  Upas,  had  communicated  its  noxious 
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venom  to  every  growth  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence.  She  maintained,  however,  an 
outward  show  of  perfect  indifference.  All 
intercourse  between  the  two  cousins  seemed 
now  to  be  at  an  end.  They  mutually  avoided 
each  other. 

Mr.  Heriot  and  Rose,  whenever  they 
could  do  so  with  impunity,  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  casting  any  little  sUght  upon 
Isabella.  She  noticed  their  unkindness ;  but 
she  determined  that  \t  should  not  make  her 
unhappy.  She  felt  nothing  but  compassion 
mingled  with  contempt  for  the  state  of  feeling 
which  could  prompt  such  petty  revenge.  Miss 
Heriot  she  saw  now  much  seldomer  than  she 
wished,  but  they  both  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  their 
intercourse. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Isabella's 
first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Melville  viewed 
in  the  light  of  her  future  mother-in-law. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  all  that  her 
heart,  or  the  heart  of  her  lover  could  have 
desired.  Mrs.  Melville  was  not  a  person 
whose  affections  manifested  themselves  much 
in  outward  demonstrations;  but  where  she 
expressed  regard,  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity 
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could  for  a  moment  be  entertained.  Her 
actions,  also,  in  affairs  of  importancei 
invariably  corresponded  with  the  sentiments 
she  professed.  Congratulatory  letters  arrived 
from  Mrs.  Manners  and  her  daughter. 

Secure  then  of  the  love  and  approbation  of 
all  she  valued,  Isabella  gave  herself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  almost  perfect  felicity.  Nor 
was  Melville's  happiness  inferior  to  hers.  In 
the  shadowy  stillness  of  the  quiet  woods ;  in 
the  wild  depths  of  the  rocky  glen,  beneath 
the  friendly  shade  of  some  ancient  tree,  they 
passed  those  halcyon  days  of  life.  Sometimes 
they  climbed  the  wooded  uplands,  whence 
they  could  descry  the  neighbouring  country 
in  all  its  beautiful  variety  of  blue  distant 
mountains,  purple  moors,  yellow  harvest 
fields,  sweeping  woods,  and  sparkUng  streams, 
whilst  the  dwellings  of  man,  from  the  lordly 
mansions  of  the  free,  to  the  cot  of  the  lowlv 
labourer,  added  to  the  scene  the  attractive 
idea  of  domestic  life  and  home  comfort. 

In  such  retreats,  and  amid  such  scenes,  the 
lovers  passed  the  fleeting  hours,  inhaling  the 
pure-breathing  air,  and  enjoying  the  delight- 
ful interchange  of  congenial  sentiments.     For 
I  them  nature  seemed  to  assume  her  holiday 
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garb.  It  was  now  autumn.  The  deep  mossy 
rerdure  of  summer  had  disappeared.  The 
leap  crimson,  the  grave  russet,  the  sombre 
brown,  the  faded  yellow  of  every  shade  were, 
biowever,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
the  still  living  green  of  a  softer  season.  At 
intervals,  also,  the  stately  form  of  some  tall, 
lark  pine,  proudly  reared  its  towering  head 
in  undiminished  majesty  above  the  bending 
shapes  and  dying  glories  of  the  fading  beauties 
Euround.  If  the  breeze  came  no  longer  with 
the  soft,  voluptuous,  almost  oppressive  mild- 
qess  of  summer,  the  air  was  clearer,  fresher, 
more  elastic,  of  a  purer,  more  invigorating 
sweetness.  There  was  a  holy  brightness,  a 
spirituality  in  the  atmosphere  which  belongs 
only  to  that  season,  whose  loveliness  seems 

less  of  this  earth  than  that  of  any  other. 

• 

Our  minds,  from  the  impressive,  but  silent 
lesson  so  sweetly  insinuated,  learn  even  with 
happiness  to  realize  the  fleeting  nature  of 
eill  that  is  beautiful  in  this  world,  and  to 
appreciate  more  fully  that  hope  which  points 
to  the  next,  where  loveliness  is  imperishable, 
where  blossoms  fade  not,  and  where  maturity 
leads  not  to  decay.  Though  the  voices  of 
the  autumnal  woods,  and  the  low  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  waters  be  less  joyous  than  the 
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music  of  nature  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year, 
they  come  on  the  listening  ear  with  a  softer 
and  more  heavenly  cadence,  and  seem  fraught 
with  a  deeper  melody. 

Melville  and  Isabella,  though  their  feelings 
frequently  partook  of  the  pensive  cast  in- 
duced by  the  season,  naturally  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  personally 
placed,  loved  to  dwell  on  the  happy  future 
even  of  this  transitory  life.  Like  all  young 
people  of  an  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  they 
were  prone  to  erect  those  fairy  fabrics  of 
bliss,  yclept  castles  in  the  air.  Alas  I  castles 
in  the  sdr  they  were  doomed  to  prove.  Shake 
not  your  head  wise  man  of  the  world — spare 
your  scorn  proud  cynic — in  sweeping  away 
such  "profitless  visions,"  you  little  know 
what  props  of  happiness  you  would  under* 
mine.  Your  cold,  matter-of-fact  minds  have 
no  capacity  for  such  "  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nations," but  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  less 
genuine.  Oh !  what  is  there  in  this  working 
every-day  life  to  compensate  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  such  excursions  to  the  enchanted 
realms  of  the  immaterial  world.  I  would 
not  wish,  however,  even  to  appear  to  cotm^ 
tenance  the  indulgence  of  a  vain,  dreaming 
st^^^pstence  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real 
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and  the  useful,  of  all  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  perform. 

To  real  enjoyment,  the  all-wise  and 
beneficent  Creator  has  annexed  as  a  condi- 
tion the  performance  of  duty.  Without 
such  a  consciousness,  in  a  mind  capable  of 
reflection,  there  can  be  no  real  enjoyment. 
Neglected  duties  are  the  dread  phantoms  of 
the  conscience.  Like  the  presence  of  an  evil 
spirit,  they  darken  the  fairest  scenes,  and 
poison  the  most  exquisite  pleasures.  No,  the 
flights  of  fancy  to  which  I  refer,  must  never 
be  made  the  occupation  of  life ;  otherwise 
they  would  lose  the  charm  of  relaxation,  that 
characteristic  which  alone  constitutes  their 
value.  There  is  no  business  so  irksome  as 
the  business  of  pleasure.  The  great  end  of 
our  existence  must  be  sought  by  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  in  sure  though  perhaps  toilsome 
progress,  indefatigably  endeavouring  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  which  may  obstruct  our 
onward  path,  faithfully  discharging  ourselves 
of  the  more  prominent  duties  befitting  our 
station  and  circumstances,  and  carefully 
seeking  to  pierform  those  minor  obligations 
— ^those  countless  trifles  which  spring  up  at 
every  step,  and  whichi  from  their  perpetual 
recurrencei  are  of  paramount  itnportance  to 
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the  wayfarer.  To  despise  the  minutis  of 
life — the  daily  and  hourly  observances  which 
smooth  the  pMh  and  sweeten  the  cup  of 
existence,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  contracted  mind 
— or  of  a  mind  at  least  partially  contracted. 
There  is  no  good  too  trifling  to  be  done, 
no  knowledge  of  God's  will  or  his  works  too 
trifling  to  be  acquired.  It  has  not  been  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  Infinite  Mind — ^the  Lord  erf 
the  Universe — to  number  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head. 

There  are,  however,  flowery  vales,  sweet 
regions  of  the  imagination  which  divei^e 
from  the  highway,  and  into  which  for  a  few 
brief  minutes  the  traveller  may  wander,  there 
to  refresh  the  weary  spirit,  and  to  allow  those 
thoughts  to  soar  aloft,  which  are  but  too 
apt,  from  the  pressure  of  earth-born  cares, 
to  grovel  in  the  dust.  But,  let  us  never 
forget  that  these  are  nothing  more  than 
houses  of  refreshment,  wells  by  the  way-side, 
and  not  the  road  itself.  Woe  to  the  man  who, 
by  his  various  enchantments,  allows  himself 
to  be  seduced  from  the  common  way  which 
alone  leads  to  the  goall  Too  soon  will 
he  find  himself  involved  in  a  perplexing 
and  endless  labyrinth,  monotonous  from  its 
ease,  and  cloying  from  its    sweetness,   and 
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which  at  every  unlawful  step  diminishes  that 
power  of  exertion  so  necessary  to  extricate 
the  unwise  wanderer  from  its  bewildering 
maze.  It  is  a  trite  axiom,  but  one  which 
nevertheless,  to  judge  from  the  actions  of 
most  men,  seems  not  yet  to  be  practically 
understood,  that  the  abuse  of  anything  is  no 
argument  against  its  use.  There  are  many 
errors  which  arise  doubtless  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  accidents  of  life  for  the  generalities, 
but  there  are  also  many  produced  by  a  dis- 
belief in  the  existence  of  such  exceptions, 
such  necessary  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
routine.  To  the  imaginative,  variety  is  as 
necessary  as  the  air  they  breathe.  Not  variety 
of  place  or  incident,  but  variety  of  thought. 
And  truly  the  mind  of  man  is  a  ''  kingdom  to 
itself,"  endued  with  the  power  of  creating 
those  sensations  which  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  is  fitted  to  enjoy. 

"  Dearest  Isabella,"  said  Melville,  "how 
happy  we  shall  be  in  the  winter  evenings! 
We  will  read  those  books  you  were  speaking 
of.  You  will  have  your  work,  and  I  shall 
read  aloud.  And  we  shall  have  music,  too ! 
We  shall  sit  in  that  little  room  to  which 
you  took  such  a  fancy.    Methinks,  I  see  the 
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fire  blazing  more  brightly  than  fire  ever  d 
before.  And  you  shall  sing,  for  you  do  mi 
little,  that  beautiful  song  which  it  mak 
one's  heart  glad  to  hear :  '  Sweet  is  t 
blink  of  my  ain  fireside.'  And  then, 
summer,  Isabella,  we  must  accomplish  c 
tour.  Not  a  nook  of  our  beautiful  couni 
will  we  leave  unvisited.  The  beauti 
romantic  south,  the  wild,  rugged  north,  I 
wonderful  shores  of  the  west,  washed  by  I 
blue  Atlantic,  islands,  lakes,  and  mountai 
together  will  we  see  and  enjoy  them.  Oh, 
shall  be  so  happy !" 

'*  Happy  indeed  I"  said   Isabella ;  but 
she  spoke,  she  sighed. 

*'  Why  do  you  sigh,  my  Isabella?" 

*'  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,    unless  it  be  tl 
I  am  frightened  to  anticipate  so  much  hi 
piness.      It   seems  almost  too   great  to 
possible.     In  this  world  how    often    is 
unusual  brightness  but  the  forerunner  of  I 
coming  storm !" 

**My  dear  Isabella,  '  sufficient  for  the  ( 
is  the  evil  thereof.'  One  ought  not  to  anti 
pate  misfortune,  particularly  when  nothi 
appears  to  indicate  its  approach.  It  is  mi 
more  agreeable  to  deck  the  future  in  bri| 
colouc^,  >i\i^ti  \.<^  VxiN^^t  it  with  the  images 
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Dom.  For  my  part,  I  am  no  weeping 
lilosopher,  but  very  much  inclined  to  be 
,ppy  if  I  can,  upon  every  occasion/' 
"  But  yours,  dear  Rollo,  is  such  a  sunny 
ind.  There  is  never  a  cloud  upon  your 
adscape." 

**  And  why  should  there  be  upon  yours, 
Bibella  ?" 

"  From  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
ir  minds,  I  suppose,  and  in  the  nature  of 
e  circumstances  which  have  assisted  to 
eate  that  diflference.  Your  life,  hitherto, 
[e  your  mind,  has  been  sunshine  without  a 
3ud.  Your  father  died  long  ere  you  were 
lie  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
38,  or  to  feel  aught  but  the  most  transient 
ief.  The  most  excellent  and  the  most 
^voted  of  mothers  has  been  the  guiding 
tend  of  your  youth,  as  she  was  the  pro- 
ctress  of  your  childhood.  You  have  been 
essed  with  a  sound  constitution,  uninter- 
ipted  good  health,  and  worldly  prosperity 
ibroken.  With  you,  no  grief  hath  '  shaded 
le  light  of  other  days.'  And,  above  all,  you 
ive  been  blessed  with  a  mind  to  appreciate 
ich  gifts,  and  carefully  furnished  with 
inciples  to  guide  and  use  them.     With  me 
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the  case  has  been  different.     Though  it  would 
be  the  height  of  ingratitude   in  me  to  deny 
that   I,  toOi   have  been  one   of    the    highly 
favoured ;    yet  you  must   allow   that    there 
has  been  much  to  cast  a  shadow  over  my  life 
which  there  has  never  been  in  yours.    My 
father,  Uke  yours,  was  too  early  lost  to  be 
thought  of  with  that  fond  regret  which  clings 
only  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  love  still 
lives  in  our  remembrance.     My  brother  and 
sister,    too,   are  nothing  more    than    beaa- 
tiful  traditions  of  the  past.     But   my   mother 
— oh,  RoUo  1   I  can  remember  my  mother — I 
can  remember  her  death,  and  the  first  bitter 
grief  which  overwhelmed   my    yet    childish 
mind.     It  seemed  as  if  my  happiness  had  fled 
for  ever  with  her  who  had  been  the  source  of 
every  joy  I  had  ever  known.     Death  first 
presented  himself  to  me  in  his  sternest  shape, 
— as  the  ravisher  of  ail  I  loved.     A  blight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  my  young  spirit. 
Alas  !  I  then  understood  the  true  nature  of 
death,  and  the  beautiful  consolations  attend- 
ing it.    Dark,  gloomy,  involved  in  mysterious 
horrors  as  the  grave  then  appeared,  I  felt  that 
I  would  rather  be  there  with  her  I  loved,  than 
alone  in  the   wide  world  of  life  and  light. 
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Alone ! — that  most  dreadful  of  all  sensations 

to    a    loving    human    heart,     I    remember 

stealing  in  the  night-time  to  the  room    in 

which  lay  extended  the  cold   remains — that 

room  which  so  often  before  I  had  entered  with 

a  light  heart  and  a  smiling  face,  secure  of  the 

welcome  which  awaited  me.     But  now  the 

kind  voice  which  had  spoken  it  was  silent  for 

ever,  the  warm  heart  which  had  prompted  it 

was  cold  and  still.     Oh,  how  cold  1  how  still ! 

I   sank  on  my  knees,  and  in  an  agony  of 

childish  despair  called  upon  Heaven  to  take 

me  to  my  mother.    Oh,  that  cold,  dark  night, 

how  well  I  remember  it ! 

**  I  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Manners,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  my  heart  beating  wildly  with 
anguish.  With  kind  firmness,  she  forced 
me  from  the  apartment,  and  sent  me  home 
to  her  own  house,  and  I  was  separated 
from  my  mother  for  ever;  and  yet  not 
for  ever.  You  may  well  believe  that  my 
feelings  are  now  changed,  influenced  by  faith 
in  the  Christian's  hope.  Time,  too,  has 
robbed  grief  of  its  sting,  and  the  bitterness 
of  death  is  past ;  but  still,  a  shadow  has  been 
cast  upon  my  life  which,  without  lessening 
my  happiness,  has  tinged  it  with  a  shade 
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of  thought  that  helongs,  perhaps,  to  riper 
years.  Not  a  day — scarcely  an  hour  has 
passed  that  I  have  not  thought  of,  and  missed 
the  guardian  angel  of  my  childhood.  Often, 
when  I  have  heard  my  little  companions  speak 
gaily  and  thoughtlessly  of  *  mamma/  my 
heart  has  sunk  at  the  thought  that  I  had 
no  mamma.  How  often,  in  the  midst  of  a 
happy  family  circle,  when  I  have  seen  the  eye 
of  the  mother  heam  with  an  expression  which 
it  never  wears  but  when  it  rests  upon  her  owd, 
when  I  have  witnessed  an  exchange  of  those 
little  freedoms  which  we  can  never  use  but 
with  our  own  family,  have  I  felt  that  no  look 
rested  thus  upon  me,  that  I  was  not  of  them, 
that  I  was  sad  and  solitary  !" 

*'But  never  again,"  said  Melville,  much 
moved,  **  can  you  be  solitary,  never  again 
whilst  I  live.  Till  this  heart  has  ceased  to 
beat,  it  must  throb  in  unison  with  every 
pulsation  of  yours.  My  love,  you  must  feel 
it  to  be  thus." 

**  I  do  indeed,  and  I  am  happy.  Wljen  the 
dark  shadow  comes  upon  my  spirit,  you  shall 
chase  it  away.  Henceforth,  you  shall  be  the 
sunshine  of  my  life." 

'*  And  you,   Isabella,    shall  be  something 
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more — something  better  to  me  even  than 
sunshine ;  you  shall  be  the  good  angel,  the 
peaceful  spirit  to  breathe  upon  the  warring 
elements  of  my  soul,  and  soothe  them  into 
harmony.  Methinks,  under  your  influence,  I 
shall  no  longer  be  the  rash,  impetuous,  ungo- 
vernable being  that  I  have  hitherto  been. 
Mutual  improvement  shall  be  the  bond  of  our 
union." 

*'I  trust  so,''  said  Isabella,  '^and  it  is 
precisely  because  it  is  to  be  so,  that  I  think 
our  afiection  will  be  lasting.  We  do  not  enter 
upon  life,  foolishly  believing  that  love  will  last 
of  itself  without  mutual  cares,  unceasing 
exercise,  and  unremitting  endeavours  to  keep 
alive  that  flame  which  is  to  be  the  light  of 
our  lives.  Without  fuel,  the  brightest  light 
must  burn  dim  and  expire.  The  vulgar  belief 
in  the  evanescent  nature  of  love  has  arisen 
from  the  neglect  of  the  means  to  cherish 
it.  Love  neglected  must  die,  and  the  vulgar 
sneer  at  that  happiness  which  they  have 
neither  the  capacity  to  understand,  nor  the 
perseverance  to  obtain." 

'^  But  it  shall  not  be  thus  with  us,"  said 
Melville,  "  our  love  shall  gather  strength  from 
the  cares  of  years,  and  strike  deeper  into  the 
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soil  in  which  it  has  already  taken  root.  Ii 
the  time  of  affliction,  for  as  you  say,  I  suppos 
that  time  must  come,  our  mutual  love  will  b 
our  mutual  support,  -and  far  from  sinkin 
beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow,  will  serve  1 
buoy  us  above  every  evil." 

Isabella  smiled  happily,  as  she  replied : 
**  Yes,  it  will  be  as  you  say,  I  firmly  trus 
but  the  season  of  adversity  is  far  from  beii 
the  greatest  trial  which  love  has  to  endui 
It  is  amid  the  commoD -places  of  life,  am 
hourly  crosses,  amid  petty  disappointmcD 
and  trifling  differences,   that  love  is  apt 
be  frittered  away.     On  great  occasions  we  s 
aroused  to  make  corresponding  efforts ;  I 
amid  the  unbroken  tenour  of  declining  li 
we  are  prone  to  neglect  that  unremitting,  I 
inobtrusive   exertion  from  the   cessation 
which  love  falls  asleep,  and  then  from  sle 
passes  away  imperceptibly  into  death.*' 

** How  dreadful  !"  said  Melville.  ''I 
this,  Isabella,  can  never  be  our  case.  0 
lives  shall  show  that  there  is  such  a  thi 
as  lasting  affection — a  love  which  can  sta 
every  trial,  which  can  rise  superior  to  pe 
grievances — nay,  make  them  seem  even  sw 
when  we  recollect  for  whom  they  are  bor 
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ify  beloved,  love  is  a  realityi  and  not  a 
(elusion.  Nothing  can  ever  dispossess  me  of 
bis  belief." 

*'  Nor  me,"  said  Isabella,  *'  and  therefore 
re  must  both  be  happy." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  lover,  "  because  we  rely 
ipon  truth,  and  truth  can  never  deceive  us." 

The  love  of  RoUo  Melville  and  Isabella 
IfOrraine  was  not  that  selfish  passion  which 
larrows  the  affections  and  contracts  the  mind ; 
mt  a  diffusive  principle  springing  from  the 
lepths  of  their  mutual  tenderness,  and 
hence,  as  from  a  centre,  extending  itself  to 
heir  friends,  their  dependants,  and  seeming 
o  embrace  in  its  expanded  circle  the  whole 
luman  race.  Together  they  laid  schemes  for 
he  improvement  of  those  whose  welfare,  in  a 
preat  measure,  was  committed  to  their  keep- 
ng.  In  company  with  Hollo  and  his  mother, 
Isabella  endeavoured  to  become  acquainted 
nth  the  poor  on  that  estate  of  which  she  was 
\o  soon  to  become  the  mistress.  Her  amiable 
nanners  conciliated  their  regard,  and  by 
ippearing  to  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  their 
x)ncems,  they  were  induced  to  listen  to  the 
idvice  which  she  so  kindly  insinuated.  She 
ilso  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  improve- 
nents  Melville  was  making  in  the  manage- 
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meot  of  his  property — improvements  vl 
were  intended  not  more  for  his  own  beni 
than  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  cotti 
were  now  finished.  They  visited  tl 
together,  and  they  could  not  but  acknowL 
that  though  ruinous  walls,  broken  chimr 
and  rubbish  might  be  more  picturesque, 
buildings  and  tidy  gardens  were  morefc 
tiful.  A  dilapidated  "  dry  slaw  dike,"  ii 
idea  of  happiness  which  it  presented  tc 
mind,  was  certainly  not  to  be  compared 
a  neatly  kept  thorn  or  buck-hedge.  F 
were  already  planted,  and  in  some  of  the  i 
sheltered  situations,  Isabella  did  not  de 
even  of  the  culture  of  fuchsias.  Thus 
lovers  spent  a  great  part  of  their  titr 
devising  and  executing  schemes  to  reclaii 
idle,  to  relieve  the  indigent,  to  instnid 
ignorant,  and  to  diffuse  to  the  utmost  of 
power,  that  happiness  of  which  they  t 
selves  partook  so  largely.  Good  and  fa 
beings !  Happy,  because  they  were  | 
Thus  it  rarely  fails  to  be.  The  good 
which  is  sown  even  in  this  world,  is  gem 
productive  of  an  abundant  harvest  to  i 
who  sow  as  well  as  to  those  who  reap. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  happily 
though  the  time  of  the  lovers  passed,  it  was 
entirely  without  the  annoyances  which  beset 
the  path  of  life.  Alas  !  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  this  world  as  uninterrupted  happiness,  even 
for  a  day.  In  the  absence  of  the  severer 
wounds  produced  by  deep  afflictions,  there 
ever  remain  the  pricks  and  thorns  of  life's 
daily  trials,  to  act  as  drawbacks  to  the  entire 
felicity  even  of  its  brightest  periods.  Kin 
the  season  which  precedes  marriage,  bloom 
the  fairest  flowers  of  existence,  the  same 
fountain  which  sends  forth  water  of  the 
sweetest  poetry  to  give  them  life  and  beauty, 
is  also  the  birth-place  of  a  stream  of  the 
deadliest  prose. 

Lawyers,  and  settlements,  the  sub- 
stantial as  well  as  the  ideal,  have  claims 
which  must  be  attended  to.  Isabella  left 
everything  to  her  unde,  and  Melville 
would  have    done  the  same«  had    it    becQ 
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possible.  Their  conduct  completely  reverse 
that  worldly  style  of  proceeding  which  de 
grades  the  holiest  of  earthly  ties  to  a  mei 
bargain  entered  into  for  the  pecuniary  advai 
tage  of  the  parties  concerned.  Isabella  ha 
hoped  that  James  Tulloch  and  his  famil 
might  have  become  tenants  of  one  of  the  ae 
cottages.     The  poet  says : 

Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die ; 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die  in  vain? 

James  TuUoch's  conduct,  for  two  or  thr 
weeks  after  his  sister's  death,  appeared 
afford  room  for  hope,  that  for  him,  it  hi 
not  been  "  in  vain.'*      But  alas  !   what 
abstinence  for  two  or  three  weeks  from 
habit,   the  inveterate  growth    of  years, 
is  not   even   the  beginning  of  reformatio 
unless  at  every  sacrifice  we  put  oursdir 
steadily  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  B 
this  James  Tulloch  had  not  had  the  fortito 
to  do.     *^  He  would  give  up  the  public-hoii 
at  the  term,  it  would  be  such  a  loss  to  do 
immediately." 

Long  ere  the  **term"  came,  all  desire 
give  it  up  had  vanished.  The  evil  spirits  h 
Tetuxn!^^)  ^xA  >iti€vL  V^\i^^  ^%d  been  *'  swc 
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garnished."  Truly  "  the  last  state  of  that 
1  was  worse  than  the  first."  Isabella 
ted  Ailsie  occasionally.  The  poor  woman 
\  quite  heart-broken.  Her  hopes  seemed 
f  to  have  been  raised  to  be  dashed  again 
re  cruelly  to  the  earth.  Jessie  too,  her 
Btant  friend,  was  now  no  more,  and  she 
\  left  alone  in  her  wretchedness.     Isabella 

for  her  the  most  lively  compassion ;  but 
grief  was  of  a  nature  which  scarcely 
nitted  of  consolation.  She  could  only 
leavour  to  direct  her  attention  to  Him  who 
ne  could  be  her  support  under  so  heavy 
Dad  of  woe.  The  old  grandmother,  with 
bella's  assistance,  was  placed  in  as  com- 
table  circumstances  as  her  situation  would 
*mit.  A  little  girl  had  been  hired  to  wait 
3n  her.  She  was  tidy  and  active,  and 
)  poor  old  woman  seemed  generally  to 
agine  that  she  was  still  under  the  care  of 
r  own  Jessie.  Isabella  could  not  wonder 
en  Ailsie  said  that  she  often  envied  the 
lensibility  of  that  worn-out  mind. 
Another  cause  of  sorrow  was  the  near 
aspect  of  Helen's  departure  to  the  far- 
(tant  East.  Isabella  felt  a  sincere  affection 
*  her  cousin,  in  spite   of  her  numerous 
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affectations  and  absurdities.  She  had 
marked  that  whenever  those  were  brou 
into  competition  with  the  kindly  dictates 
her  heart,  the  latter  invariably  triumphed. 
The  marriage-day  of  the  sisters  at  last 
rived.  Rose,  by  all  spectators,  was  pronoui 
to  be  beautiful,  but  poor  Helen  cried  too  m 
to  appear  to  advantage.  After  the  cerenv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heriot  set  off  to  the  £d§ 
lakes,  where  they  were  to  spend  the  hoi 
moon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Bell  remai 
to  dinner,  and  having  taken  a  long  and 
farewell  of  their  respective  families,  took 
direct  road  to  London,  where  they  wen 
embark  for  Calcutta.  Little  more  tha 
fortnight  had  now  to  elapse  before  that 
which  was  to  unite  the  destinies  of  Isal 
and  Melville,  and  to  bind  in  one  indissol 
tie  hearts  already  so  dear  to  each  ot 
Business — the  never-to-be  too  much  dete 
business  called  Melville  frequently  to  £ 
burgh.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  Isal 
went  to  Burn  Cottage  to  drink  tea 
Mrs.  Melville.  The  two  friends  were  n 
at  a  loss  for  conversation.  In  the  pre 
instance,  it  naturally  turned  upon  the  [ 
pects  of  the  young  couple. 
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"You  have,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Melville, 
'  every  prospect  of  a  happy  life.  Your  affec- 
ion  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  not  upon 
Uusion.  You  are  both  perfectly  single- 
learted — equally  above  all  deceit ;  and 
neither  of  you  has  been  brought  up  with 
liose  fantastic  and  high-flown  notions  of 
Qjliss  which  it  is  impossible  that  life  can  ever 
realise.  Life  is  full  of  happiness;  but  that 
liappiness  does  not  consist  in  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  to  which  wild  and  unbridled 
eispirations  have  pointed,  nor  in  exemption 
Trom  the  common  troubles  of  humanity ;  but 
in  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  within 
our  reach,  and  in  unshaken  hope  and  stead- 
fast possession  of  the  soul  in  the  hour  of 
trial."  She  paused  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  continued :  ''I  have  never,  Isabella, 
related  to  you  the  history  of  ipy  life." 

"Never,"  said  Isabella  in  a  voice  ex- 
pressive of  the  interest  she  felt. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  called  it  a  history.  A  history 
leads  one  to  expect  varied  scenes  and  remark- 
able incidents.  Now  my  life  has  been 
externally  as  barren  of  these  as  a  long  life 
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could  possibly  be.  Born  in  the  same  r 
of  life  to  which  I  now  belong,  I  have 
perienced  none  of  those  vicissitudes  wl 
are  sometimes  believed  to  constitute 
interest  of  biography.  Educated  in 
father's  house,  in  the  midst  of  every  con] 
which  affection  could  devise,  I  passed  I 
thence  into  the  home  of  my  husbanC 
husband,  my  equal  in  birth  and  fortune, 
largely  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  a 
and  heart  which  are  the  main  safeguan 
domestic  happiness.  True,  that  best  eai 
friend  was  early  taken  from  me;  but  I 
my  young  friend,  is  no  uncommon  mil 
tune ;  and  though  the  loss  was  indeed  i 
parable,  it  was  in  my  case  even  more  1 
usually  tempered  with  mercy. 

''  My  son  has  ever  been  all  that  the  heart 
mother  could  desire.  He  has  faults,  it  is  t 
but  it  is  long  since  I  ceased  to  look  for  pei 
tion,  and  I  thank  God,  his  are  neither  faul 
the  heart  nor  defects  of  principle.  The  t 
of  my  life  has  been  unbroken  by  wond( 
events,  its  course  unaltered  by  extraordi 
changes.  As  far  as  outward  circumsta 
are  concerned,  the   evening   of   my  lif 
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exactly  what  the  morning  appeared  to  foretel. 
Yet  how  changed  are  most  of  my  opinions, 
and  many  of  my  feelings !  My  inner  life  has 
undergone  a  complete  revolution.  The  heart 
has  its  own  vicissitudes  and  trials — ^vicissi- 
tudes  and  trials  of  which  the  world  can  never 
be  cognizant;  but  which  are  not,  therefore, 
the  less  complete,  or  the  less  severe.  Though 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  superficial  observers, 
they  alter  the  complexion  of  our  whole  exist- 
ence, not  less  than  those  more  material 
changes  which  are  apparent  to  the  least 
penetrating  among  mortals.  According  as 
the  elements  of  the  inner  man  are  deep, 
strong,  and  excitable,  or  cold,  passionless, 
and  unimpressionable,  so  is  the  mental  his- 
tory of  the  individual  varied  or  monotonous. 
A  breast  gifted  with  lofty  emotions,  and  deep 
sensibility,  fashions  forth  for  itself  stirring 
incidents,  and  wide  alternations  of  joy  and 
sorrow  in  the  drama  of  life.  Such  a  heart, 
though  it  may  never  have  been  subjected 
to  the  depressions  and  elevations  which  pro- 
ceed from  those  causes  of  disappointment  and 
rejoicing,  which  alone  are  obvious  to  the 
selfish  and  worldly ; — such  a  heart  has  in- 
variably a  history — or,  if  you  will,  a  romance, 
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interesting  to  those  who  have  the  powei 
understand  the  feelings  which  have  prodi 
the  various  circumstances  of  which 
romance  is  composed.  But  to  my  hisl 
Snuff  the  candles,  my  love,  and  go  on 
your  purse. 

"  My  father,  I  dare  say  you  already  ki 
was  of  good  family,  and  lived  upon 
estate  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  dispositions  ;  i 
rous-hearted,  and  open-handed  almost 
fault.  He  was  proud  of  his  name,  his  cou 
his  Highland  blood,  and  of  his  daug 
Though  a  man  of  education,  and  not  defi 
in  abihties,  he  was  more  addicted  to  cov 
sports  than  to  literary  avocations.  In  f 
ral  society,  he  was  a  favourite ;  amonj 
dependants,  popular  ;  and  by  me,  di 
loved.  My  mother  was  the  daugbtf 
a  neighbouring  Laird,  and  was,  I  beUe' 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  an 
great  personal  beauty.  But  I  never  sai 
mother.  After  a  brief  year  of  happi 
she  died  in  giving  me  life.  My  father  i 
married  again  ;  and  in  me  centered  aJ 
affections.  An  old  maiden  aunt  of 
father's  came  to  reside  with  us,   to  si 
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the  place  of  a  mother  to  me,  and  to  preside 
over  her  nephew's  household.  Dear  aunt 
Christian!  how  well  I  remember  her.  She 
lived  till  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was 
a  worthy  Highland  soul,  fifty  years  behind 
the  world  in  her  ideas,  and  though  simple 
beyond  imagination,  possessed  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  and  individuality  of  charac- 
ter. Though  homely  in  her  exterior,  and 
entering  con  amore  into  the  most  minute 
details  of  common  life,  my  aunt  possessed 
a  fund  of  high  sentiments,  and  an  abundance 
of  Highland  pride.  She  also  exercised,  in  no 
common  degree,  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of 
hospitality.  Indeed,  she  was  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  killing  with  kindness,  and  at  dinner, 
in  particular,  he  was  an  unlucky  wight 
who  happened  to  be  within  reach  of  Aunt 
Christian's  personal  attentions,  as  head-ache, 
or  night-mare,  or  both,  were  almost  their 
certain  consequences.  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  lady,  I  was  educated,  if  that  could  be 
called  education,  which  consisted  of  being 
taught  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  how  to 
work  a  sampler,  and  how  to  sew  a  shirt — 
useful  arts  in  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  never  made  much  proficiency — and  being 
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left  the  rest  of  the  day  to  do  as  I  pleas 
It  is  true,  my  father  taught  me  to  read,  i 
sometimes  talked  of  getting  a  governess 
me ;  but  neither  be  nor  my  aunt  would 
am  sure,  ever  have  permitted  the  confinem 
which  this  step  would  necessarily  have 
posed  upon  me.  As  it  was,  the  time  wb 
was  not  diverted  to  the  active  sports 
childhood,  in  which  I  was  very  expert,  ' 
occupied  in  listening  to  wild  legends  rela 
by  the  old  servants  and  clans-people  in  Gae 
which  I  spoke  as  my  mother  tongue. 

"  Not  a  bill  or  stream  on  my  father's  p 
perty  was  without  its  tale  of  the  past ; — 
a  dark  glen  without  its  yet  darker  traditi 
And  then,  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
would  listen  with  unwearied  ear,  whilst 
aunt  recounted  again  and  again  reminisceD 
of  her  youthful  days.  She  could  remem 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  I  have  seen 
dim  eyes  brighten,  and  her  usually  pla 
countenance  kindle,  as  she  recounted 
feats  of  bravery,  and  the  hair-breadth  esca 
of  the  heroes  of  that  unfortunate  peri 
Her  father  and  brother  had  been  'out,'  ai 
is  called ;  and  on  the  paternal  estate,  wit 
view  of  the  dweUing-house  was  still  carefi 
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preserved  an  old  tumble-down  turf  hovel 
where  they  had  been  concealed.  The  whole 
family  had>  of  course,  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  him  whom  I  cannot  even  yet  call 
the  Pretender.  I  have  seen  my  aunt  even 
shed  tears  as  she  adverted  to  the  tragic 
conclusion  of  his  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
birthright.  And,  indeed,  is  there  a  true 
Scottish  heart  that  would  not  drop  a  tear 
over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart — over  the  extinctioii  of  the  long  line 
of  Scotland's  Kings,  however  much  the  reason 
may  rejoice  under  the  happier  sway  of  the 
present  dynasty?  These  tales  were  varied 
by  readings  from  the  History  of  Scotland, 
and  though  in  those  days  there  were  no 
*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather'  to  combine  the 
romantic  interest  of  fiction  with  the  truth 
of  history,  still  my  imagination  was  power- 
fully excited  as  I  eagerly  perused  the  chro- 
nicled deeds  of  our  forefathers ;  I  longed  to 
have  lived  in  those  days  of  stirring  incident 
and  deep  interest. 

**  Often  and  often  have  I  wept  bitterly 
over  the  tragic  fate  of  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  Mary  Stuart,  that  personification  of 
all  that    we  can  imagine   most  perfect    in 
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female  loveliness  and  grace«  and  the  memc 
of  whose  faults  is  lost  amid  the  recollecti 
of  her  unparalleled  sorrows— of  her  unj' 
and  cruel  death.  Amid  the  female  wortU 
I  particularly  admired  Catherine  Dou^ 
who  so  heroically  sacrificed  her  arm  in  defei 
of  the  life  of  her  sovereign,  James  I. ;  I 
bella,  Countess  of  Buchan ;  and  Flora  M 
donaldy  the  heroine  of  the  last  rebellii 
This  lady,  in  particular,  was  the  object  aim 
of  my  envy ;  she  had  lived  so  near  my  o 
time,  had  been  almost  the  contemporary 
my  aunt,  whose  eyes  glistened  as  she  rdai 
the  story  of  her  devotion  to  the  unfortun 
descendant  of  the  royal  race  of  her  nat 
sovereigns. 

'^  For  my  own  part,  my  enthusiasm  ko 
no  bounds.  I  too  longed  to  be  a  hero 
— ^longed  to  do  something  great  or  nobk 
longed  to  have  my  name  enrolled  amc 
the  daughters  of  fame.  Those,  Isabe 
were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  youtii.  H 
little  I  then  understood  the  real  value 
life,  or  the  nature  of  those  qualities  wh 
constitute  true  dignity  of  character  I  Ai 
grew  towards  womanhood,  I  imbibed  a  I 
of  reading,    which   almost   amounted  t( 
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passion,  and  which,  together  with  long 
rambles  amid  the  wild  romantic  scenery  of 
my  beloved  Balnacaron,  and  the  time  which 
I  devoted  to  the  society  of  my  father  and 
aunt,  was  the  occupation  of  my  existence. 

**  I  became  possessed  with  a  strong  desire 
to  study  languages,  and  accordingly,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  parish  schoolmaster,  a 
precise,  quaint  individual,  I  made  myself 
acquainted  with  French  and  Latin.  My 
father  had  an  excellent  library;  but  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  works  of  former  genera^ 
tions.  I  was,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
ignorant  of  the  writings  of  living  authors, 
and  though,  for  my  age,  unusually  well 
informed,  far  from  being  au  courant  du  jour. 
As  my  mind  became  expanded,  and  my 
reason  strengthened,  I  perceived  of  course 
the  folly  of  my  heroic  aspirs^tions,  and  relin- 
quished, but  not  without  a  sigh,  every  hope 
of  being  a  Flora  Macdonald.  My  views  of 
life,  however,  were  almost  as  chimerical  as 
if  I  had  still  cherished  such  visions.  Having 
no  personal  experience  of  the  world,  the  ideas 
I  had  formed  concerning  it  were  very  erro- 
neous. I  believed,  it  is  true,  that  it  contained 
many    evil-disposed    and   wicked    persons ; 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  I  expected  to  find  in 
many    noble    spirits — many   hearts    kindli 
with  the  same  love  for  the  great  and  tl: 
beautiful  which  fired  my  own  with  enthi 
siasm. 

''  I  think  I  have  said  that  my  dear  am 
died  when  I  was  fifteen.  My  father  and 
deeply  lamented  her  loss,  but  she  had  \ir 
till  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  pass 
away  in  the  possession  of  all  her  facultic 
and  almost  without  an  hour's  suflfering.  T 
thread  of  life  was  worn  so  fine  that 
would  endure  no  longer.  After  her  deal 
I  became  more  visionary  than  ever.  I  spe 
hours  in  wandering  amid  the  dark  pii: 
woods,  or  reclining  on  a  heathery  hill,  reflec 
ing  on  the  emotions  produced  by  the  varioi 
aspects  of  nature,  and  indulging  in  romant: 
speculations  upon  the  future.  And  wbi; 
winter  had  wrapped  the  world  in  snow — ^whc 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  frozen,  ai: 
icicles  hung  from  the  branches  of  the  n 
trees,  I  delighted  to  walk  on  the  crackli 
ice,  or  on  the  dazzling  snow,  listening 
the  cold  noise  of  falling  waters,  or  the  moi^ 
ing  of  the  wintry  wind  through  the  solen 
pine  woods,  the  only  sounds   which  broJ 
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the  death-like  silence  of  the  frozen  atmos- 
phere. 

**  I  was  only  eighteen  when  my  father  pro- 
posed taking  me  to  spend  a  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  hailed  the  proposal  with  delight; 
for  though  I  was  perfectly  happy  amid  the 
solitude  of  my  native  hills >  I  was  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  world  of  men 
and  women.  Except  to  visit  my  cousin, 
Susan  Hunter,  I  had  never  been  from  home, 
and  you  may  well  believe  my  visits  to  her 
were  not  more  frequent  than  I  could  possibly 
help.  In  the  world,  to  which  I  was  now 
about  to  be  introduced,  I  imagined  that  1 
should  find  some  friend  to  sympathize  in 
the  deep  emotions,  in  the  impassioned  feelings 
of  my  own  soul — some  friend  generous,  dis- 
interested,  despising  worldly  grandeur  and 
worldly  wealth,  far  removed  from  sordid 
cares  and  worldly  ambition,  and  living  only 
for  mutual  affection,  for  benevolence,  and 
for  intellectual  enjoyment.  My  dear  Isabella, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  half  the  anticipations 
I  indulged  in,  you  would  scarcely  credit  my 
folly ;  but  you  must  remember  the  seclusion 
in  which  I  had  been  educated,  the  various 
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circumstances  which 
a  naturally  lively  imaj 
friend  who  would  un 
and  guide  and  restri 
pensities.  Such  a  frii 
till  later  in  life — no' 
been  rudely  dispelled, 
of  enchanting  beauty  i 
in  the  midst  of  one  ■ 
cold  and  frightful,  th 
60  fondly  futured. 

"  In  external  mam 
was  not  so  unfitted  I 
imagine.  For  some 
the  honours  of  ray  i 
lavish  hospitality  was  i 
guests,  however,  coi 
Highland  Lairds,  and 
people  to  whom  I  shoi 
of  betraying  my  real  nj 
quainted  with  the  com 
to  genteel  society.  I 
dance — an  amusement 
1  should  like,  but  wh 
ment,  was  considere 
for  a  young  lady  in  ni 
occasionally  spent  a  : 
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at  different  periods,  and  the*  external  appear- 
ance of  that  beautiful  and  romantic  city 
was  therefore  not  new  to  me.  With  its 
interior  life,  I  was  now  to  be  made  acquainted. 
My  birth  and  my  father's  position  in  society, 
of  course,  obtained  for  me  admission  into 
the  fashionable  circles  of  the  capital. 

^^  There,  I  suppose  I  need  not  say,  I  met 
with  but  little  of  that  generous  spirit  T  so 
eagerly  sought  to  find.  At  first  I  could 
scarcely  understand  the  petty  jealousies,  the 
despicable  ambitions  which  characterise 
fashionable  society,  nor  the  mean  arts  to 
obtain  a  worthless  distinction,  to  which  its 
votaries  will  so  often  condescend.  I  was 
disappointed,  but  not  disgusted ;  for  I  had 
myself  what  the  French  call  *  un  grand  succks.^ 
Not  that  even  then  I  rated  the  admiration 
of  the  vain,  fickle  crowd  at  much  more  than 
its  real  value;  but  I  was  amused,  and  my 
time  was  not  disagreeably  occupied.  I  was 
well-bom,  possessed  of  some  personal  attrac- 
tions; my  character,  though  not  much  dis- 
played, was  not  common-place ;  altogether  I 
was  a  novelty  and  soon  became  the  fashion. 
Though  it  was  known  that  my  father's  estate 
was  entailed,  yet  from  my  being  an  only 
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child,  I  believe  it  was  generally  imagined  by 
those  who  were  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  my  father's  affairs,  and  his  habits  of 
lavish  expenditure,  that  I  should  possess 
some  fortune ;  and  the  reputation  of  this, 
together  with  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned, 
contributed  to  raise  me  to  the  envied  pre- 
eminence I  enjoyed  in  the  gay  circles  of  the 
Northern  metropolis. 

"  We  had  not  been  long  in  Edinburgh 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Melville. 
His  father  and  mine  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted, a  circumstance  which  now  led  to 
our  intimacy.  Mr.  Melville  was  many  years 
older  than  I  was,  with  nothing  striking  either 
in  manners  or  appearance ;  in  his  deportment 
grave  without  being  gloomy ;  not  talkative  in 
mixed  society,  but  perfectly  reserved  and 
willing  to  speak  upon  more  private  occasions  ; 
without  that  lightness  of  heart  and  gaiety  of 
disposition  which  makes  RoUo  the  life  oi 
every  party,  he  had  all  his  cheerful  views  of 
life.  He  was,  however,  entirely  devoid  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  temper  and  manner,  which 
at  that  period  of  my  life,  I  thought  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  being  at  all  dictatorial, 
bis  opiniops  were  delivered  (s  the  result  of 
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^liberation.   He  never  obtruded  them 

pie's  notice,  but  was  generally  ready 

:hem    when    required.      Calm    and 

ical,  he  was  unusually  candid,  and 

r  open   to   conviction.      When   you 

agree  with  him,  he  did  not  appear 

DU  down  as  ignorant  or  foolish.     He 

appear  to  regard  his  own  judgment 

ble.    He  was  much  too  sensible  to  fall 

^ulgar  an  error. 

irst  I  regarded  Mr.  Melville  as  too 
-place  to  be  worth  attending  to. 
y,  however,  I  was  struck  by  the 
of  his  remarks  upon  a  book  I 
d  to  be  reading.  I  entered  into 
sion  with  him ;  and  though  there  was 
a  which  we  did  not  agree,  I  was 
ed  at  the  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ich  he  caused  to  dawn  on  my  mind, 
erstanding  had  become  narrowed  from 
t  of  considering  everything  from  one 
e  point  of  view.  Mr.  Melville  and 
3came  intimate  friends.  Never,  even 
nstant,  did  I  ever  dream  of  a  nearer 
)n.  We  saw  each  other  almost 
iy,  and  had  many  conversations  and 
its.     He  endeavoured  to  enlarge  my 
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ideas  and  to  give  me  sounder  views  of 
life,  of  that  which  is  truly  admirable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  return,  I  opened 
to  him  my  whole  mind.  I  could  often  per- 
ceive that  he  smiled  at  its  wild  flights;  but 
I  pitied  him  for  the  pity  he  felt  for  me.  I 
regretted  that  a  man  for  whose  abilities 
I  now  began  to  entertain  great  respect, 
should  thus,  as  I  conceived,  waste  his  time 
and  talents  on  the  insignificant  objects  of 
common  life.  As  it  was,  however,  my  own 
mind,  under  his  influence,  certainly  und^- 
went  some  change,  and  might,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  circumstances  I  am  now  about 
to  relate,  have  experienced  permanent  im- 
provement. About  this  time  I  formed  another 
intimacy  with   a  young  person  of  my  own 


**  Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
in  an  inferior  rank  of  life.  Her  parents  were 
both  dead,  and  by  means  of  a  fashionable 
guardian,  a  fashionable  education,  a  pass- 
able person,  and  above  all  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  she  obtained  admittance  into  the 
select  circles  of  Edinburgh.  She  had  not, 
however,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fashion, 
at  which  her  ambition  aimed.    Through  my 
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3  determined  to  reach  the  elevation 

at  for.     She  determined  to  become 

m  friend  of  the  fashionable  Miss 

You  think,   my  dear  Isabella,  that 

\  not  easily  to  be  done,   as  there 

ainly   no  bond    of  union    in    our 

*s.     But  you  mistake.    It  does  not 

nuch  genius  to  deceive  the  unsus- 

Catherine  made  herself  mistress  of 

;uliarities,   and    adopted  the  line  of 

best  calculated  to  gain  my  confi- 

Regarding  friendship,  the  objects  of 

;e,  the  nature  of  virtue  and  happiness, 

loed  my  opinions.     For  me  she  pro- 

the  most   unbounded   affection. 

that  period  of  my  life,  I  never  dreamed 

pie   being  other  than  they  appeared. 

nfidence,  my  friendship,  I  yielded  to 

thout  a  shade  of  doubt.     In  return 

base  coin,  I  gave  her  pure  gold.     Be- 

ig,  it  is  true,  I  discovered  that  Cathe- 

is  not  clever,  that  she  was  deficient 

;ination  and  in  the  faculty  of  appre- 

genius — a  faculty  not  less  a  gift  than 

itself.      But  then,  I  was    convinced 

itherine  was  sincere.    To  her  I  could 

my  impressions  and  views  without 
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the  fear  of  having  them  ridiculed,  and  my 
vanity  was  not  insensible  to  the  various  ways 
by  which  she  ministered  to  it,  including  even 
her  own  acknowledged  inferiority.  Perhaps, 
Isabella,  you  will  think  we  very  vain ;  but  I 
believe*!  only  do  myself  justice  when  Isay 
that  better  motives  mingled  with  my  vanity. 
I  was  grateful  for  the  affection  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  mine,  and  thought  that  noble 
sentiments,  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
superior  abilities,  ought  to  be  admired  and 
encouraged.  Since  then  I  have  learned  to 
believe  that  talents  are  the  usual,  if  not  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  high  aspirations, 
and  that  where  there  is  the  will  there  is 
generally  the  capacity  to  perform. 

"Mr.  Melville,  I  could  perceive,  viewed 
the  progress  of  this  intimacy  with  no  friendly 
eye.  Of  course  he  did  not  express  his  dis- 
approbation, as  there  was  nothing  in  our 
respective  situations  to  warrant  such  inter- 
ference, and  he  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  be  guilty  of  presumption.  I  could 
perceive,  however,  that  he  felt  it,  and  I 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject.  Thus  called 
upon,  he  gently  and  candidly  gave  his 
opinion  ;  and  warned  me  against  trusting  to 
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of  whose  real  character  I  could 
Kperience.  I  replied  warmly.  Mr, 
'eminded  me  that  I  had  entered 
subject,  and  that  he  was  bound  to 
be  thought.  I  replied  that  I  did 
his  doing  so,  but  that  at  the  same 
inked  Heaven  I  did  not  think  as 
[  was  not  suspicious,  and  I  could 
ap  one  friend  merely  because  she 
ppen  to  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of 
At.  Melville  never  spoke  again  upon 
t ;  and  from  the  opposition  I  had 
;d,  I  became  more  than  ever  attached 
ine.  I  thought  I  was  showing  a 
independent  mind. 
7  evenings  after  my  conversation 

Melville,  I  met  him  again  at  a 
11.  Though  I  continued  to  think 
;ht,  I  remembered  I  had  spoken 
ance,  and  I  therefore  received  him 
5  than  my  usual  cordiality.  We 
jether ;  and  shortly  afterwards  my 
troduced  a  young  man  to  me  whom 
ir  seen  before.'* 

elville  paused  for  an  instant.  Her 
3nd  continued  to  listen  with  unre- 
tention .  After  giving  a  short  coiigh 
{ded : 
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''He'^was  an  officer  from  a  regiment  then 
quartered  in  the  Castle.  Certainly,  never 
either  before  or  since,  have  I  seen  any 
one  to  be  compared  mth  him  in  personal 
appearance.  Not  only  did  his  face  and  form 
realize  any  idea  I  might  have  conceived  of 
the  perfection  of  manly  beauty;  but  they 
were  set  off  by  a  gallant  bearing,  polished 
manners,  varied  accomplishments,  and  an 
unusual  vivacity  of  expression  and  demeanonr 
which  never  degenerated  into  firivolity.  You 
may  naturally  feel  inclined  to  ask  if  I  dis* 
covered  all  this  in  one  evening.  I  did,  and 
much  more.  I  discovered  that  not  only  was 
he  gifted  with  every  external  advantage,  bnt 
that  he  had  a  mind,  and,  could  I  doubt?  a 
heart  to  correspond  vrith  so  fascinating  an 
exterior.  He  understood  everything  I  said, 
and  appeared  to  be  able  to  S3rmpathize  in  all 
my  feelings.  If  he  did  not  exactly  entertain 
the  same  views  and  opinions  that  I  did  upon 
every  subject,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  and 
to  admire  mine.  He  spoke  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  and  appeared  possessed  by  the 
same  spirit  which  pervaded  all  my  thoughts 
and  actions. 

<<  We  danced  together  nearly  the  whole 
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nd  in  one  night  my  intimacy  with 

made  greater   progress,   than  my 

with  Mr.  Melville  had  done  in  a 

>nth.    The  following  day,  he  called 

father  and  myself,  and  soon  became 

sitor  at  our  house  in  George  Street. 

only  served  to  confirm  me  in  the 

e  opinion  I  had  at  first  conceived  of 

i  he  gave  me  no  reason  to  doubt 

regard  was  mutual. 

ing  told  you  thus  much,  my  dear 

you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 

»re  the  end  of  the  season  we  became 

— ^betrothed.   Often  in  my  day  dreams 

lulged  in  the  hope  of  a  perfect  fiiend- 

it  never  of  a  perfect  love.    This,  even 

languine  spirit,  seemed  too  great  a 

to  expect.      Now,  however,   more 

wildest  visions  was  realized.     I  was 

blessed  beyond  all  imagination.  Love, 

;  passionate  ever  felt  by  mortal^  cast 

iver  every  object  in  existence.    The 

IS  full  of  beautiful  illusions — ^illusions? 

there  was  no  reality.** 

rs.  Melville  spoke,  Isabella  narrowly 

i  her  countenance  to  see  if  there 

there,  in  referring  to  her  early  and 
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passionate  love,  no  portion  of  the  enthudasm 
idiich  she  attributed  to  that  period  ;  but 
there  did  not — ^her  still  beautiful  face  was 
calm  and  placid  as  the  tone  of  her  voice. 
She  continued : 

"  My  lover  was  a  younger  son,  and  pos- 
sessed little  or  nothing  of  the  world's  gear 
beyond  his  pay.  He  seemed  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  too  was  vrithout  fortune;  but 
appeared  almost  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  us  of  manifesting  our  mutual 
disinterestedness.  The  necessaries  of  life, 
he  said,  were  all-sufficient  where  there  was 
youth  and  love,  and  he  quoted  the  Bible 
in  proof  of  his  assertion ;  whilst  I,  for  his 
sake,  was  not  only  ready,  but  delighted  and 
eager  to  sacrifice  the  pomp  and  vanities  of 
the  world  for  love  and  its  beautiful  things* 
My  father's  sentiments,  you  will  readily 
imagine,  did  not  entirely  coincide  with 
ours.  He  had,  however,  loved;  and  had 
from  the  first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
the  young  man  who  sought  his  daughter's 
hand.  In  that  daughter's  happiness,  too, 
centred  all  his  hopes,  and  he  saw  that  it 
would  be  her  misery  to  thwart  her  indina^ 
tions.    Therefore,  though  perhaps  rather  un- 
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lie  consented  to  our  marriage.     My 

of  a  respectable  family ;  but  perhaps 

ly  equal  in  birth  and  station.     His 

ler,  one  of  the  most  truly  excellent 

ous  of  men,  offered  to  settle  a  small 

us  annually.     We  were  to  live  with 

till  his  death,  and  he  insured  his 

r  benefit.     Our  marriage  was  fixed 

)lace  in  the  month  of  June,  when 

should  be  smiling  on  my  beloved 

m. 

iwhile,  the  days  were  spent  in 
anticipations,  of  that  happy  period 
eriod  which  was  never  to  arrive! 
;  was  now  an  inmate  of  my  father's 
She  did  not  appear  to  be  happy  at 
lian*8,  and  I  invited  her  to  live  with 
e  my  sister.  She  appeared  to  sym- 
^ith  her  whole  heart  in  my  felicity, 
never  weary  of  talking  to  me  of  him 
oved  more  than  my  life,  and  without 
of  envy,  she  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
)eakable  happiness.  I  loved  her 
more  every  day.  Possessed  of  such 
such  a  lover,  such  a  friend,  I  coveted 
her  of  earth's  gifts.  How  they 
comparison  with  those  which  were 
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already  mine  !  True,  Catherine  occasionally 
sounded  the  praises  of  my  affianced  husbaod, 
and  reiterated  speeches  which  he  had  made 
in  a  manner  that  rather  shocked  my  taste. 
I  felt  that  she  touched  upon  many  subjectSi 
upon  which  natural  tact  should  have  taught 
her  to  be  silent.  I  reflected,  however,  that 
in  early  life,  in  that  season  when  the  ductile 
mind  is  most  readily  moulded,  Catherine  bad 
laboured  under  many  disadvantages.  I  re- 
membered her  low  origin,  and  at  that  period 
my — prejudice,  if  you  will,  was  even  stronger 
in  favour  of  birth  thai^it  is  now. 

''The  rememberance  of  Catherine's  mean 
extraction,  however,  served  only  to  enhance 
her  merit  in  my  eyes,  and  to  make  me 
overlook  many  little  flaws,  which  in  one  as 
well-bom  as  myself,  would  have  appeared 
unpardonable.  The  Edinburgh  season  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  a  few  short 
weeks,  I  should  be  roaming  with  my  beloved 
amid  the  silent  woods,  and  by  the  bloe 
mountain  lakes  of  our  beautiful  home. 

''  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  fancied— it 
could  be  nothing  but  fancy,  I  thought — that 
there  was  a  diflference  in  my  lover's  demea^ 
nour.     It  was  not  that  his  visits  were  of 
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rrence,  or  of  shorter  duration.    His 

ins  of  affection,  of  delight  in  my 

lis  devotion  to  whatever  gave  me 

id  pleasure,  were  all  undiminished. 

re  than  usual,  he  appeared   to  an- 

my  wishes  and  provide  for  my  en- 

;  hut  yet  there  was  an  undefinahle 

ng — a  something  rather  felt  hy  the 

lan  perceived  hy  the  understanding, 

mveloped,  as  with  a  gloomy  cloud, 

irords  and  actions,  and  through  whose 

medium  all  he  said  or  did  came  to 

ested  with  its  own  somhre  hues.     I 

d  valiantly    against    this   feeling  of 

in  my  own  happiness.    I  represented 

2lf  the  folly,  the  weakness  of  giving 

chimerical  uneasiness  and  nameless 

ten  I  was  in  the  certain  possession  of 

elicity.   I  was  angry  with  myself  when 

;d  the  many  proofs  of  love  I  was  daily 

g,  that  I  should  dare  to  have  even 

w  of  doubt   in   him   who  was   thus 

f  affection. 

IS  I  argued  with  myself  till  the  feelings 
3xperienced  became  in  my  own  eyes 
ptible,  and  my  heart  at  ease.  No 
however,  did  I  find  myself  again  in 
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his  company,  than  all  my  vague  apprehensions 
of  I  knew  not  what  returned.  I  did  not 
even  name  to  myself  a  distrust  in  my  lover's 
faith.  That  was  an  idea  which  it  would 
have  been  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon  for  a 
moment ;  and  which  even  to  admit  would  have 
appeared  little  less  than  sacrilege.  I  was  too 
much  ashamed  of  the  uncomfortable  feelings 
I  had  experienced  to  confide  them  even  to 
Catherine.  No,  I  locked  them  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  own  heart,  determined  that 
no  mortal  eye  should  ever  read  them,  and 
that  every  energy  of  my  mind  should  be  bent 
to  subdue  them.  I  made  a  positive  detenni* 
nation  that  they  should  be  ^Donquered.  All, 
I  was  sure,  would  be  well  at  Balnacaron. 

"  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  fixed 
for  our  return  to  that  dear  home,  Catherine 
left  us  with  the  intention,  she  said,  of  paying 
a  short  visit  to  some  relations  at  Morning- 
side  before  she  quitted  her  home  in  that 
neighbourhood.  She  took  leave  of  me  with 
demonstrations  of  regard,  which  appeared  to 
me  uniisually  extravagant,  but  which  I  re- 
ceived as  undoubted  proofs  of  her  grateful 
afiection. 

'*  One  morning,  three  days  after  her  depar- 
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s  sitting  in  my  own  room,  when 
moned  to  the  drawing-room.  My 
;,  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was 
I  had  not  seen  him  all  the  pre- 
y  a  most  unusual  circumstance, 
^hich,  in  the  present  state  of  my 
lad  been  productive  of  no  small 
d  alarm.  Now,  however,  I  thought 
ne  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  non- 
;.  Great,  therefore,  was  my  sur- 
disappointment  to  find  only  my 
I  Mr.  Melville.  My  discomfiture 
sed  on  perceiving  instantly,  by  the 
ces  of  both,  that  something  dreadful 
ned. 

t  is  the  matter  ?'  I  exclaimed, 
g  I  see  you  have  to  tell  me.  I 
ir  this  suspense — father — Mr.  Mel- 
mercy's  sake — tell  me,  I  will  try 
—speak — speak — where  is  he?     Is 

lelville  spoke ;  but  what  words  he 
cannot  tell  you.  I  never  knew. 
)rt  far  outstripped  my  wildest  fears, 
my  hours  deprived  me  of  my  senses. 
ss  friend  had  eloped  with  my  still 
idious  lover  ;    and  I  was    duped, 

o 
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betrayed,   deserted,   by  those   whom  I  had 
most  loved  and  most  trusted.     My  happiness 
was  destroyed  by  those   for   whose  iaterest 
I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  my 
life,  and  who,  I  had  fondly  believed,  returned 
my  affection  with  a  love  not  less  pure — ^not 
less  disinterested  than  my  own.     Bitter,  bitter 
indeed  was  my  first  lesson   in  the  world's 
ingratitude !     When  at  length  I  returned  to 
life — to  the  consciousness  of  my  own  unutter- 
able    misery,    the     contemplation     of    my 
wretchedness    almost    deprived    me    of  my 
reason.    The  sight  of  my  father  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  alone  recalled  my  wandering  senses, 
but  added  a  new  pang  to  the  anguish  I  was 
already  suffering.     I  begged  him  to  be  com- 
forted.    He  only  looked  at  me,  whilst  tears 
started  into  his  eyes,   and  he  clenched  his 
hand  as  if  in  the  act  of  calling  down  impreca- 
tion upon  some  person. 

*' '  Father,'  I  said,  *  do  not  act  thus.  1 
forgive  them.  In  time  I  shall  recover,  I  know 
I  shall.  I  am  not  dying.  Henceforth,  wt 
are  all  in  all  to  each  other.' 

'*  I  was  right,  Isabella.  Whatever  ro- 
mancers may  have  believed  or  feigned  con- 
cerning the   nature  of  woman's  love,  I  am 
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convinced  that  it  can  never,  unless 
ced  by  imperative  duty,  cling  to 
rthy. 

e  I  left  Edinburgh,  all  love  for  the 
was  gone  for  ever.  The  bitter, 
ig  of  ingratitude,  however,  was  still 
ae  anguish  of  disappointed  hope  still 
I  on  my  memory,  and  the  prospect 
)ng,  dreary,  cheerless  life,  oppressed 
1  with  a  sense  of  suffering  almost  too 

0  be  borne.  I  then  thought  of  my 
-of  all  his  love  and  of  his  pride  in 
id  I  determined  that  my  life  should 
of  devotion  to  his  happiness.  I  could 
leed  be  happy;  but  a  sense  of  duty 
support  me,  and  I  should  be  resigned, 
dea,  as  a  steadfast  resolution  to  do 
3  right,  brought  rest  and  comfort  to 
assed  spirit.  I  determined  to  banish 
r  all  vain  regrets,  all  useless  repinings, 
set  myself  steadily  to  the  task  which 

1  me. 

idmitted  also  the  consolation — a  melan- 

one   certainly,   that   it   was    better    I 

have    been    thus    rudely  undeceived 

bat  I  should   have  bound   myself  for 

o  2 
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ever  bv  irrevocable  vows,  to  one  utterl 
lalse  and  worthless.  I  did  not,  howeve 
feel  the  hate  of  a  woman  scorned.  I  fe 
how  infinitely  less  miserable  such  a  state  ( 
miod  as  mine  must  be,  than  that  of  thos 
by  whom  I  had  been  so  basely  deceived  ;  an 
I  truly  pitied  whilst  I  despised  them. 

**  The  day  of  our  departure  from  Edic 
burgh  at  last  arrived.  Mr.  Melville  came  t 
bid  us  adieu.  He  was  visibly  affected — mor 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  in  my  life  before 
Though  he  did  not  speak,  I  saw  how  deepl; 
he  sympathized  with  me.  I  was  touched 
for  Mr.  Melville's  feelings  were  so  much  unde 
command,  so  seldom  perceptible  beneatl 
his  usually  calm  exterior,  that  when  the] 
did  appear  I  felt  they  must  be  strong.  A 
he  handed  me  into  the  carriage  I  returned  hii 
affectionate  pressure  of  my  hand. 

"  *  You  are  indeed,'  I  said,  *  a  true  friend 
You,  at  least,  will  never  deceive  me.* 

**  *  Noble-minded  woman,'  he  replied 
*  you  have  not  then  lost  all  faith  in  th 
sincerity  of  your  fellow-creatures.  May  Go( 
bless  you !' 

**  The  remembrance  of  these,  few  words  wa 
the  sole  solace  of  my  melancholy  journey 
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tore  than  when  we  have  experienced 

hood  of  one  friend,  do  we  prize  the 

and  constancy  of  another.     I  felt 

now  I  had  never  done  full  justice 

xcellence  of  Mr.  Melville's  character. 

larmed  with  his  delicacy  and  forbear* 

I  knew  that  from  the  beginning  he 

etrated  the  artful  and  designing  dis- 

of   Catherine,   and   understood  the 

;ss  of  her  motives.     Her  accomplice 

it,  though  introduced  to  me  by  himself, 

never  appeared   to   like ;   yet   never 

d  or  look  did  he  ever  triumph  in  the 

rity    of  his  judgment.     Never   once 

insinuate  that  my  blinded  folly,  my 

led  rashness  had  been  the  chief  agents 

present  misery.     All  self-congratula- 

his  own  quick-sightedness  and  sound- 

f    opinions — all  selfish  considerations 

er.  seemed  forgotten  in  pity  and  sym- 

for  my  misfortunes.     Proud  as  I  had 

IS  I  still  undoubtedly  was,  J  could  not 

I  how  infinitely  superior  in  magnanimity 

id   was  to  mine.      I  must,  however, 

self  the  justice  to  say  that  I  took  a 

IS  pleasure  in  making  this  acknowledg- 

3  myself.    I  felt  proud,  if  you  will  allow 
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me  the  expression,  of  being  able  thns  far 
humble  my  haughty  self-sufficient  spirit. 

"  We  now  approached  the  terminatioE 
our  journey.  A  new  and  severe  trial  awai 
me.  I  was  about  to  see  again  those  sec 
and  faces  which  five  short  months  befoi 
had  quitted  with  a  heart  at  ease  and  bii 
anticipations  of  a  life  of  beauty  and  ^adn 
and  which  but  three  weeks  ago  I  had  ho 
to  revisit  in  perfect  feUcity  with  my  brigh 
dreams  more  than  realized.  And  now  1 
returned,  how  complete  was  the  revolution 
feelings  had  undergone  ?  How  different  t 
were  from  what  they  had  promised  to 
Thoughts  and  recollections  of  my  never-t( 
forgotten  visit  to  Edinburgh  came  crowt 
on  my  mind :  Edinburgh,  that  place  wl 
must  henceforth  be  associated  in  my  men 
with  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  period; 
my  life.  Never,  however,  I  then  thou, 
could  the  remembrance  of  it  be  other' 
than  exquisitely  painful. 

"As  each  change  of  the  familiar  h 
scape — each  well-known  view  of  the  mc 
tains  appeared  in  sight,  I  thought  of  the 
with  which  I  had  expected  to  hail  it ; 
now  the  contemplation  of  the  contrast 
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o  great  to  be  bome.  That  I  might 
lose  objects  which  I  had  associated 
nd  with  past  and  future  happiness, 
;h  for  that  reason  were  now  fraught 
8  of  misery,  I  turned  my  eyes  from 
ried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  wept 
trollable  anguish  of  spirit, 
ed  at  home,  I  regained  my  com- 
nd  arranged  my  future  plan  of  life, 
iiange  had  come  over  the  complexion 
jlings,  and  been  effected  in  my  views. 
;d  the  course  of  reading,  the  train 
bt,  and  the  romantic  ideas  in  which 
merly  indulged,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
3ause  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 
tne.     I  determined  now  to  quit  for 

ideal  world  in  which  I  had  livedo 
ch    had    hitherto   appeared    so   en- 

but  which  had  in  reality  proved 
f  snares — a  dark,  subterranean  gulf 
J  covered  with  a  treacherous  carpet- 
lowers.  I  determined  now  to  live 
ty.     The   human   mind,    my   dear 

is  ever  prone  to  extremes ;  par- 
the  mind  of  the  young,  passionate, 
ind  inexperienced.  Without  rudder 
ass,  I  had  hitherto  performed  the 
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voyage  of  life.  No  pilot  had  steered  my 
wandering  bark.  I  had  never  but  once,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time,  come  in  contact 
with  persons  who  could  understand  its  aber- 
rations, or  who  consequently  were  able  to 
guide  it  back  to  the  safe  track. 

'*  The  brilliant  glare  of  poetry  and  romance 
appeared  to  me  now  to  be  undoubtedly  *  the 
light  which  leads  astray.'  I  resolved  to  turn 
for  ever  from  the  bewitching  path  on  which 
its  illusive  glories  shone,  and  set  out  steadily 
in  search  of  another,  illuminated  by  a  purer 
light.  I  had  never  been  irreligious,  nor 
without  a  sense  of  the  infinite  holiness  and 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  His  omnipotent  perfections ; 
but  with  me,  religion  had  been  hitherto  rather 
an  aesthetical  impulse,  than  a  rational  and  Uving 
principle  pervading  every  thought,  word,  and 
action.  In  the  present  state  of  my  feelings, 
I  viewed  it  truly  as  the  one  thing  needfnl. 
In  other  respects,  however,  my  views  were 
mistaken  and  perverted.  Instead  of  seeing 
in  it  a  consolatory,  joyful,  loving  spirit, 
amalgamating  with,  and  heightening  every 
innocent  pleasure,  I  invested  it  with  the 
glowing  colours  of  my  own  darkened  soul, 
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}ed  it  at  variance  with  all  tha^  is 

Q  earth.     I  thought  I  could  serve 

f  by  mortifying  every  natural  inclina- 

ny  heart  and  mind.     I  shunned  all 

easures  which  before  had  been  my 

I  shuddered  even  when  I  experienced 

nost  heavenly  emotions  produced  by 

>templation  of  the  beautiful  works  of 

eator.     To  be  moved  to  ecstacy  by 

tit  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  heathery 

f  Balnacaron,   or  the   soft  moonlight 

deep,  smooth  waters  of  its  lake,  ap- 

to  me  to  partake  too  much  of  earthly 

,  of  the  '  light  of  other  days'   to   be 

:d  in,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 

%   the    avenues  to  sin  and  romantic 

short,  Isabella,  I  all  but  did  penance, 
the  tenets  of  my  faith  were  rigidly 
istic.  I  never  read  any  book,  of  which 
L  and  the  style  of  religion  which  I 
[opted,  was  not  the  subject.  Thus 
rceive  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
;as  could  be  enlarged  or  purified.  I 
5ver  walked  except  along  a  dull  road 
good  of  my  health,  or  to  the  cottages 
and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

o  3 
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'*  In  this  manner,  a  ^hole  twelvemonth 
passed  away.  I  had  regsdned  outwardly, 
perfect  composure,  and  within,  that  freedom 
from  turmoil  and  racking  pain  which  a 
sincere  devotion  to  religion  never  fails  to 
hestow.  I  was,  however,  only  negatively, 
not  positively  happy.  If  the  misery  which 
had  fiUed  my  heart  was  there  no  longer; 
neither  was  there  any  joy  in  its  place.  All 
was  cold,  lifeless,  uninteresting.  My  father 
could  not  avoid  remarking  that  if  he  never 
heard  me  sigh,  neither  did  he  ever  see  me 
smile.  He  perceived  that  the  joy  of  my  life 
had  departed.  When  I  saw  how  this  grieved 
him,  for  his  sake  I  tried  to  smile,  but  the 
attempt  died  away  on  my  lips. 

''  One  day,  one  beautiful  day  in  the  month 
of  May,  he  asked  me  if  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  home  for  a  little  while.  A  little  change 
might  do  me  good.  I  rejected  this  proposal 
with  terror.  I  would  never,  I  said,  leave 
home  again.  My  father  sighed  deeply,  and 
next  proposed  that  I  should  have  some  friends 
to  visit  me  at  Balnacaron. 

"  *  My  dear,  dear  father,*  I  said,  '  I  have 
no  friend  but  you — on  earth,  I  mean.' 
^'' There  is  your  cousin  Susan/  suggested 
^j'  AtAer.     I  shook  my  head. 
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r  Mr.  Melville/  he  continued.  I  im- 
ly  seized  this  idea;  not  that  I  expected 
re  any  benefit  from  Mr.  Melville,  or 
ly  friend  upon  earth ;  but  I  saw  that 
er  was  anxious  to  try  some  change, 
as  thankful  to  be  able  to  gratify  him 
vay  that  was  not  positively  objection- 
ad  that  would  not>  in  my  opinion, 
ts  own  end.  Moreover,  I  still  enter- 
ei  great  regard  for  Mr.  Melville,  and 
I   shrunk  from  all  intercourse  with 

of  my  own  rank,  I  felt  that  I  could 
!ndure  his  society  than  that  of  any 
uman  being.  When  I  wished  to  be 
[  knew  I  could  take  the  liberty  of 
lim  so.  The  invitation  was  promptly 
ded,  and  as  promptly  answered.  He 
3  friendly,  as  considerate,  as  he  had 
en.     He  seemed  to  take  as  great  an 

in  me  as  formerly.  Even  on  the 
f  his  arrival,  I  was  surprised,  and 
alarmed  at  the  unusual  lightness  of 
its  as  I  retired  to  rest.  The  following 
ad  a  long  conversation  with  my  friend, 
lot  conceal  from  him  the  important 
which  my  sentiments  and  views  had 
)ne,  and  challenged  his  approbation  of 
smiled  kindly,  as  he  replied, — 
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**  *  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Rollo,  if  I 
venture  to  prophecy  that  they  will  change 
again.' 

*' '  I  hope  not/  I  exclaimed  in  terror,  '  but 
I  am  sure  they  will  not ;  therefore,  do  not  say 
so/ 

"  *  You  must  forgive  me  again,'  he  replied, 
*  if  I  say  that  you  have  mistaken  reverses  of 
wrong  for  right/ 

"  Hereupon  we  entered  upon  an  argu- 
ment, which  was  renewed  at  intervals 
every  day  for  some  weeks.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you,  my  dear  Isabella,  with  an 
account  of  all  that  was  said  on  both 
sides;  I  shall  merely  mention  the  result 
Under  the  kind  guidance,  and  clear, 
gentle  reasoning  of  Mr.  Melville,  my  mind, 
which  had  hitherto  groped  in  the  darkness  of 
its  own  unassisted  powers,  began  gradually 
to  attain  to  a  wider  field  of  vision,  and  a  more 
definite  and  distinct  perception  of  the  relative 
value  of  things.  I  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  romantic  dreams  of  earthly  honour  and 
happiness,  in  which  I  had  fondly  delighted  to 
dwell,  were,  indeed,  vanity  of  vanities ;  and 
that  if  I  wished  to  be  a  heroine,  true  heroism 
— the  heroism  of  a  mind  elevated  above 
vulgar  ambition,  consists  in  carefully  ascer- 
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he  path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  the 

have  been  ordained  by  God  to  tread ; 

dily  pursuing  it  when  cheered  only 

pprobation  of  the  still  small  voice,  as 

when  encouraged  by  the  applause  of 

es.     He  also  taught  me  that,  if  God 

\  the  entire  surrender  of  our  affections 

les,  it  is  that  he  may  purify  and  exalt, 

.  he  may  annihilate  them. 

ow  saw  that  the  ways  of  religion  were 

rk,  and   gloomy,    and    barren  of  all 

ent,   but    ways   of    pleasantness.      I 

)ered  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of 

e  as  well  as  of  the  life  which  is  to 

I  perceived,  that  if  the  Christian  has 

re  to  sustain,  it  is  not  with  the  boun* 

fts  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  but  with 

ssions,  perverted  ideas,  and  with  the 

.nd  self-sufficiency  of  his  own  natural 

low  truly  felt  that  the  spirit  of  the 
is   not  a  spirit  of  bondage,    but    of 

I — a  new  birth  of  the  soul  into  a  world 

and   beauty.      Again  with   a    light 

trod  the  beautiful  earth,  surveyed  the 

avens,  and  inhaled  the  fresh  mountain 

i  remembering,  whilst  I  did  so,  that 
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they  were  the  excellent  gifts  of  the  same 
infinitely  Holy  Being  who,  by  a  life  of  sorrow 
and  humiliation  and  a  death  of  suffering  and 
shame,  had  purchased  for  me  the  hope  of  a 
life  of  eternal  blessedness. 

**  The  works  of  art,  the  charms  of  genios, 
I  again  enjoyed  with  a  zest  unknown  before ; 
they  were  new  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  has  strewed  even  the  narrow  way  with 
the  flowers  of  his  love.  It  is  the  abuse,  not 
the  use,  the  making  of  such  things  the  end 
instead  of  the  recreation  of  existence,  which 
is  sinful.  If  we  are  called  upon  frequently 
to  deny  ourselves,  it  is  only  that  in  the  end 
our  pleasure  may  be  augmented,  and  that  we 
may  not  lose  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  real  happiness. 

''  By  realizing  to  my  own  mind  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  all  earthly  possessions  and 
emotions,  I  diminished  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  and  enhanced  the  brightness  of  joy,  for 
I  recollected  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  former  should  be  merged  into  the 
latter,  and  that  all  we  could  know  of  happi- 
ness in  the  fleeting  realms  of  time,  compared 
with  the  everlasting  abodes  of  eternity,  was 
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the  glimmering  of  the  faintest  star, 
ed  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at 
ay.  I  now  saw  that  religion  was  not^ 
1  imagined,  a  thing  totally  apart  from, 
posed  to,  the  every-day  occupations  of 
t  a  blessed  spirit  mingling  with  every 
t,  word  and  action,  with  the  minutest 
of  the  natural  and  moral  worlds.  I 
that— 

'  lliere  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  Qod.' 

Tot  that  we  ought  to  be  always  speaking 
religion,  nor  to  be  constantly  occupied 
rforming  those  works  which  are  often 
sively  denominated  religious ;  true  reli- 
*ather  guides,  restrains,  and  purifies  the 
it  of  our  ideas,  than  forcibly  diverts  it 
its  natural  character. 
Vhenever,  with  pure  intentions,  we  are 
vouring  to  promote,  in  the  slightest 
B,  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
lay  be  more  religious  than  many  who 
for  ever  on  their  lips  the  name  of  the 
High  —  that  awful  name  which  the 
ites  regarded  as  too  hallowed  to  be  pro- 
ved by  mortal  man.     Religion,  my  dear 
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young  friend,  is  a  blessed  influencei  casting 
around  the  life  of  man  a  veil  of  inefiabk 
beauty  and  tenderness,  and  giving  spirit  and 
interest  to  the  smallest  incident  of  existence. 

''  Mr.  Melville  next  applied  himself  to  this 
cultivation  of  my  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
storing  of  my  mind  with  useful  informatioa. 
How  mistaken  are  those  who  represent  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  reUgion !  It  is  only 
knowledge  unaccompanied  by  charity,  which 
*  pufFeth  up.' 

**  Knowledge,  wit,  genius,  imagination, 
— those  sparks  from  the  illumination  of  the 
better  world,  when  not  perverted  from  their 
natural  use,  and  not  criminally  turned  against 
their  Giver,  are  surely  talents  which  we  are 
bound  to  use,  and  to  enjoy  with  deep  gra- 
titude. 

^'The  microcosm  of  man,  and  the  mi- 
crocosm of  eternal  nature,  now  began  to 
display  their  wonders  to  my  admiring  gaze, 
like  the  man  in  the  Arabian  tale,  my  eye 
had  been  touched  with  a  precious  salve 
which  enabled  it  to  discern  the  boundless  and 
hidden  treasures  of  the  universe.  I  recognized 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  not  more  in  the 
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i  and  government  of  the  myriads  of 
?vhich  people  space,  than  in  the  beauti- 
station  to  their  several  functions  of  the 
Jt  parts  of  the  lowliest  flower  trodden 
he  foot  of  his  creatures.  In  the  records 
1,  I  could  also  trace  the  workings  of 
le  Eternal  Wisdom, 
story  I  no  longer  read  with  the  narrow 
dwelling  on  the  deeds  of  the  mighty » 
ving  my    enthusiasm   excited   by    the 
nplation  of  poets  ;  but  I  endeavoured  to 
from   the  beginning,  the   progress  of 
ation,   and  the    wonderful   concord  of 
mtly  incongruous  instruments  in  con- 
ing to  produce  this  end.     It  is  true,  the 
)ters  and  deeds  of  individuals  still  fre- 
ly  called  forth  my  warmest  admiration, 
le  instances  in  which  that  admiration 
ccorded,  was  usually  very  dissimilar  in 
nature  from   those   to    which    it    had 
rly     been    almost    exclusively     given, 
now  again  happy.     My  smiles  again 
med  the  heart  of  my  father,   and  the 
er  weeks  were  passing  rapidly  away, 
you  perceive,  my  love,  that  good  had 
forth  from  evil,  and  light  had  dawned 
chaos. 
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^'  One  morning,  when  I  entered  the  hreak- 
fast-TOom,  I  found  Mr.  Melville  alone.  I 
began  to  congratulate  him  and  myself  upon 
the  fine  weather,  which,  I  said,  would  allow 
us  to  put  in  execution  an  excursion  which 
we  had  for  some  time  meditated.  He  replied 
that  that  could  not  be  at  present,  as  on  the 
following  day  he  must  leave  Balnacaron. 

'^  ^  Leave  us  I '  I  exclaimed,  '  You  must 
not  leave  us.  You  will  return — you  must 
return  soon.' 

^'  I  had  never  before  seen  Mr.  Melville  so 
much  moved. 

"  *  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay,  then  ?'  he 
said. 

"  '  Can  you  doubt  it  ?'  I  interrupted  him. 

" '  I  must,'  he  replied,  *  till  you  have 
heard  me.  If  you  then  bid  me  return,  I  shall 
only  be  too  happy.' 

'^  He  then  told  me — what  till  that  moment 
I  had  never  had  an  idea  of — ^that  he  had 
loved  me  long  and  truly.  I  found  that  during 
that  memorable  winter  in  Edinburgh,  he  had 
loved  me  with  an  affection  as  unselfish  on  his 
part,  as  on  mine  it  was  unmerited.  I  saw 
how  deep  and  sincere  that  afifection  still  was, 
and  how  it  had  led  him — ^by  staying  so  long 
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te — to  sacrifice  perhaps  his  own  peace 

id,  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  mine. 

?  he  had  too  much  strength  of  mind 

3ssly  and  imprudently  to  run   such  a 

1.     My  heart  was  sensibly  affected  by 

3  disinterested  and  generous. 

ifou  know/  I  said,  *how  I  have  once 

Such  love,  I  can  never  feel  again. 

f  such  affection  as  I  have  yet  to  bestow, 

lake  you  happy,  take  it.     It  is  yours.' 

[y  dear  Isabella,  when  I  was  left  alone^— 

I  had  time  to  think  over  all  that  had 

1, 1  could  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality. 

ir  ago — nay,  a  few  weeks  ago — how  I 

i  have  spurned  the  idea  of  marriage ! 

yet  now,    I   was  actually   once  more 

ed.      So  strange  did  it  seem,  that  I 

scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  own 

nee. 

a  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  were 
sd.  Need  I  tell  yOu  that  it  was  a  union 
.  never  was  repented  of?  The  two  first 
of  our  wedded  life  were  spent  between 
ola  and  Balnacarpn.  My  dear  father 
e  were  never  separate.  It  was  a  mar- 
in  every  point  of  view,  peculiarly 
ible  to  him.     He  rejoiced  in  our  hap- 
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piness;  and  the  evening  of  his  day  closed 
in  peace.  I  had  been  married  for  rather 
more  than  two  years  when  he  died.  His 
death  was  almost  without  pain ;  and  his  last 
days  were  cheered  by  the  infantine  prattle 
of  his  little  grandson.  I  had  another  child  ; 
but  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  from  me. 

"  About  three  years  after  my  father's  death, 
my  husband  met  with  a  dangerous  accident 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  his  head 
was  severely  hurt.  He  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  fall ;  but  his  health 
never  afterwards  regained  its  former  tone. 
He  was  ordered  abroad,  and  RoIIo  and  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  continent.  He  lived 
for  about  two  years ;  but  never  returned  to 
his  native  country.  He  died  at  Nice  after 
a  lingering  illness  accompanied  with  acute 
suffering.  You  may  well  imagine  his  death 
was  a  heavy  trial  to  me.  But  he  himself 
prepared  me  first,  aAl  infused  into  my  faint- 
ing soul  a  portion  of  that  Christian  fortitude 
which  supported  him  in  the  hours  of  agony 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  pointed  to 
our  little  son,  and  told  me  that  for  his  sake 
I  must  be  willing  to  live. 

*' '  To  none  but  you,  dearest  Margaret,' 
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1,  'could  I  commit  him  with  perfect 
Qce.  Whilst  his  happiness  is  in  your 
;,  make  him  as  happy  as  you  have 
is  father.  My  best  friend,  we  do  not 
r  ever.' 

lus  he  endeavoured  to  console  me,  and 

3  partly  succeeded.     But  oh,  Isabella  ! 

his  lifeless  hand  fell  from  mine;  and 

[  beheld  his  cold  remains  enclosed  from 

ht  for  ever,  then  did  I  feel  utterly  deso- 

loUo,  however,  for  him  I  lived  ;  towards 

endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  husband's  dying 

st,  and  the  dictates  of  my  own  maternal 

It  was  a  pleasing  task,   and  in  its 

mtion  I  regained  my  happiness.     Rollo 

le  to  me  a  source  of  deep  interest,  even 

s  world.     Whatever  was  conducive  to 

appiness   augmented  mine.     Though  I 

foxx  much  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear 

ia,  I  am  also  grateful  to  you  for  his. 

3,  the  petty  jealousy  of  a  selfish  mind, 

ish  of  possessing  exclusively  the  regard 

Y  human  being,  has  always  been  incom- 

nsible.     And  now,  my  love,  I  think  I 

told  you  all." 

bella  thanked    Mrs.    Melville    for  her 
live,   and    then  enquired  if  she  knew 
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what  had  become  of  her  faithless  lover  and 
his  wife.     She  replied  : 

"  After  their  marriage^  they  went  abroad 
for  .a  few  months.  Their  union,  as  might  be 
supposed,  proved  unhappy.  Catherine,  with- 
out principle,  from  beginning  to  end,  eloped 
with  a  French  nobleman.  Her  husband  ex- 
changed into  a  regiment  which  was  quartered 
abroad.  He  returned  after  two  or  three  years' 
absence,  and  married  again.  He  and  his 
wife  are  now  both  dead.  Peace  be  with  the 
dead!  Four  or  five  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  Paris  with  BoUo,  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets  one  day,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  misery,  and 
wretchedness.  She  demanded  alms.  Strode 
by  her  foreign  accent,  he  asked  if  she  were 
an  Englishwoman.  She  replied  in  the  English 
language  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman. 

^^ '  I  was  once,'  she  said,  *  a  Scotch  lady ; 
but  you  see  to  what  guilt  and  poverty  have 
brought  me !' 

*'  Rollo  was  filled  with  compassion  for  the 
wretched  fate  of  his  countrywoman.  Her 
cheek  was  sunken,  and  her  eyes  hollow. 
Want  and  disease  had  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  the  tomb.     Rollo  offered  to  provide 
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an  asylum  where  she  might  end  her 

^mparative  peace.     She  was  over- 

1  with   gratitude,    and  requested  to 

le  name  of  her  benefactor  that  she 

ray  for  him,  if  she  durst  not  pray 

elf.     Rollo  told  her  his  name.     She 

Qiuch  struck  by  it. 

»u  are  not/   she  said,   '  the  son   of 

jlville  of  Glencola — and  Rollo — you 

u:  name  was  Rollo — oh,  in  Heaven's 

;ll  me  who  was  your  mother !' 

io,   much   astonished,   gave   her  the 

information. 

lis,"  she  replied,  *  this  only  was  want- 

U  my  cup,  that  I  should  be  saved  from 

le  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths  by  the 

Margaret  Rollo— of  Margaret  Rollo, 

betrayed.' 

re  me  the  remainder  of  this  dreadful 

dear  Isabella;  the  unhappy  woman, 

ve  already   guessed,    was   Catherine. 

we  left  Paris,    she  died,   I  sincerely 

mitent." 

tie  French  time-piece,  which  chimed 

it  the  conclusion  of  every  hour,  here 

ited  Mrs.  Melville.     The  friends  were 

d  to  find  that  it  was  ten   o'clock. 

rose  to  take  leave. 
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"  No  servant  has  come  for  you,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Melville. 

"I  half  expected  RoUo  home  to-night," 
returned  Isabella,  '^  and  I  told  my  aunt  that 
she  need  not  send  for  me." 

"He  must  have  met  with  young  Mac- 
donald  in  Edinburgh,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  he 
said  that  if  he  did,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
remain  all  night,  but  would  return  to-morrow 
to  breakfast.  Hewison  shall  go  with  you,  my 
dear." 

**  There  is  not  the  smallest  occasion ;  I  would 
much  rather  go  alone.  It  is  a  beautiful  mooo- 
light  night — a  full  harvest  moon,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  danger  between  Glencola  and 
Linnwood." 

"As  you  please,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, who  was  certainly  not  of  a  timorous 
disposition,  and  who  was  quite  able  to  sympa- 
thize in  her  young  friend's  preference  for  a 
moonlight  walk  alone  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  her  future  home  to  the  restraint 
of  being  attended  by  a  servant. 


"i 
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e  they  are  of  understanding  the  visions 

th  and  sunshine — of  life,  and  beauty, 

piness,  which  are  conjured  up  in  the 

'  the  weary  sufferer  by  these  simple, 

!iem  insignificant  words — ^the  fresh  air ! 

ong  deprivation  to   inhale  again  the 

rf  Heaven  !  What  ecstacy  !   There  is 

i  earthly  feeling  which  in  depth  of  hap- 

;xceeds  thi»  delight.      It  is  the  feeling 

»nciliation.     To  feel  that  we  are  res- 

o   the   love   and   confidence  of  those 

horn  we  have    been   long   estranged, 

t  whom  we  have  never  ceased  to  love, 

»y  which  words  are  feeble  to  portray. 

bese  sources  of  happiness  now  conspired 

3  Isabella's  drooping  spirits.   All  around 

smed  to  vie  in  showing  her  kindness. 

:ted  by  the  arm  of  her  affianced  lover, 

ok  short  walks  in  the  garden,  or  in 

od-paths,  which  were  already  enamelled 

rimroses   and   violets  and  the  earlier 

of  spring. 

le  roses  will  bloom  in  June,  dear 
a,"  said  Melville,  as  he  beheld  with 
the  returning  hue  of  health.  June 
e  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  the 
couple.  Isabella  had  said  something 
III.  p 
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about  delaying  it  till  July  or  August;  but 
her  uncle  had  concurred  with  her  lover  in 
desiring  that  it  might  not  be  deferred  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

**  The  highest  honour,"  he  said,  "  which 
we  can  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
is  to  act  as  we  know  they  would  have  wished 
us  to  do.  In  justice  to  the  dead,  you  must 
not  make  him  the  cause  of  a  further  sepa- 
ration.** 

Isabella  sighed  deeply ;  but  as  Rollo  pressed 
her  hand,  she  looked  up,  and  with  tears  still 
in  her  eves,  smiled  an  answer  to  the  wish 
which  she  read  in  his. 

Rollo  Melville  was  now  one  of  the  happiest 
of  mortals.  Isabella  daily  acquired  strength ; 
and  her  spirits  had  almost  regained  their 
ordinary  tone.  Rollo  Melville  was  one  of 
those  fortunately  constituted  beings,  whose 
spirits,  when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
misfortune,  rise  immediately  to,  or  even  above 
their  former  level.  Sorrow  seems  to  them 
strange  and  unnatural.  Not  that  they  feel 
grief  less  poignantly  than  others ;  on  the 
contrary,  whether  in  themselves,  or  for  others, 
they  feel  it^  perhaps,  more  acutely ;  for  to 
them  it  is  a  foreign,  unexpected,  incompre- 
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8  prodigy.  Their  very  elemeat  is  hap- 
and  in  the  hour  of  affliction  they  feel 
they   were    exiled    from    their  native 

e  spirits  there  are,  who  seem  horn  to 
.  For  them  it  appears  as  if  there  were 
f  in  grief."  They  become  wedded  to 
)n.  They  seem  as  if  they  would  not 
ige  their  own  sorrows  for  the  joys 
T  men.  Others  there  are,  who,  though 
ave  no  predilection  for  misery,  are  yet 

to    surmount   the    influence    of    the 

St    misfortune.       Each    sorrow  as    it 

casts  a  shadow  on  the  mind,  which 

s  cause  passes  not  away.     Though  the 

itself  may  have  been  removed  in- 
,  we  may  perceive  that  it  has  left 
behind,  which,  though  they  may  be- 
ainter,  can  never  be  entirely  effaced, 
o  Melville  possessed  the  happy  gift 
ng  able  to  extract  the  sweet  of  life, 
gled  with  the  bitter.  Misfortune,  when 
vas  only  to  be  remembered  as  a  con- 
and  served  to  enhance  the  happiness  of 
3sent.  He  possessed  the  enviable  art 
ig  able  to  behold  the  bright  side  of  life, 
ways   hoped-     He  never  feared.    Yet 

p  2 
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was  he  not  insensible  to  the  woes  of  homa 
nity.  Wrong  and  oppression,  suffering  anc 
sorrow,  he  knew,  had  made  their  abode  ii 
the  world.  But  then  they  were  not  irreme 
diable.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  sittioj 
down  to  weep.  Much  might  be  produced  b; 
active  exertions,  and  well-directed  efforts 
He  was  indignant  that  any  one  should  sa; 
nothing  could  be  done.  He  felt  that  all  ha( 
something  in  their  power.  He  did  not  wai 
till  others  set  him  an  example.  He  pos- 
sessed  that  energy  of  will,  that  untiring  per 
severance,  without  which  nothing  good  oi 
great  can  ever  be  achieved.  He  set  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  promote,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  attempts  were  always 
crowned  with  success;  but  in  general  they 
prospered  sufficiently  to  give  him  ample  scope 
for  encouragement  to  proceed.  In  such  pur- 
suits, he  found  his  own  happiness  ;  and  ii 
for  a  season  the  remembrance  of  a  scene 
of  distress  cast  a  gloom  over  his  oyous 
spirit,  such  a  sensation  was  succeeded  by  an 
inward  tribute  of  gratitude  from  his  swelling 
heart,  to  that  Heavenly  Father  who  had  made 
his  own  fate  so  different. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

^as  a  beautiful  morning  in  June.     The 

one  brightly.     The  birds  sang  sweetly. 

the  wedding-day.    The  wedding-guests 

ew  in  number ;  the  only  persons  present 

ere  not  relations  of  the  bride  or  bride- 

.,  being  Melville's  friend,  young  Mae- 

i,   and  Harriet  Manners,   the  beloved 

mion  of  Isabella's  early  years.     She  and 

Lorraine  were  to  act  as  bridemaids 
the  occasion. 

Scotland,  unless  when  the  parties  are 
lers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
age  ceremony  is  never  performed  in 
h.  The  party  were  now  all  assembled 
:  drawing-room  at  linnwood.  The  cler- 
1  and  the  bridegroom  were  there.  They 
waited  for  the  bride.     Nor  did  they  wait 

She  entered,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Qcle,  and  accompanied  by  her  friends, 
as  dressed  in  white,  as  a  bride  should 
She  wore  in  her  hair  a  sprig  of  orange 
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blossoms.  Her  countenance  was  pale;  bat 
ere  long  it  became  suffused  with  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  blush  rose.  Her  expression 
was  pensive,  yet  happy.  As  she  took  that 
vow  which  irrevocably  bound  her  destiny 
with  that  of  another,  her  eyes  were  raised 
to  that  Heaven,  where  her  promises  were 
registered.  At  that  solemn  moment,  all 
earth-born  thoughts  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
She  seemed  unconscious  of  all  sense  of  the 
duties  she  was  then  binding  herself  to  per- 
form. 

I  dare  not  affirm  that  Melville's  ideas  were 
so  altogether  rapt  from  earthly  feelings,  and 
worldly  cares ;  but  he  too  looked  deeply 
serious,  and  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  engagement  to  which  he  was  so  solemnly 
pledging  himself : — an  engagement  which  in- 
volved the  happiness  temporal,  and  perhaps 
eternal,  of  her  who  was  most  dear  to  him, 
as  well  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Johnstone's  address  upon  the  duties  of 
the  married  state,  and  his  prayer  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded  pair, 
were  both  short.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  virtue  in  prolonging  such 
religious  acts.     On  the  contrary,  they  cannot 
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concise.     What  they  gain  in  number 
ds,  they  lose  in  force  of  impression, 
lealth  of  the  young  couple  was   then 
by  the  company  who  crowded  round 
0  offer  their  congratulations, 
•ella  received  them  with  a  smile.     She 
Iv  knew  where  she  was,  or  what  she 
AH  seemed  so  new  and  strange.     Mrs. 
ne   wept   during  the   whole   time   the 
3ny  lasted;   and   though   after  it   wad 
she   dried    her  tears,    they  were   per- 
ly  starting  anew  into  her  eyes. 
Lorraine  stood  by  his  daughter  Sarah  ; 
s  eyes  rested  upon  his  niece, 
have  only  you  left,  my  dear  daughter," 
id,  whilst  a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye,  and 
seemed  to  gulp  down  some  strong  emo- 
• 

And  I  will  never  leave  you,  my  dearest 
er.'* 

May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sarah  I" 

And  think,  papa,  Isabella  is  not  going 

1  us.     We  shall  see  her  every  day.*' 

I  have  thought  of  this,  my  love.    I  know 

.  for  her  good.     I  am  convinced  that  she 

every  prospect  of  happiness.     I  too  am 

py  and  contented.     But  at  my  time  of 
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life,  Sarab,  we  cannot  behold  with  indifference 
the  severing  of  any  tie  which  binds  us  to 
those  we  love,  even  when  we  are  convinced, 
as  I  am  now,  that  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

"  But,  Mr.  Lorraine,"  said  Melville,  who 
had  been  moving  about  from  person  to  person, 
and  from  place  to  place,  and  who,  as  he 
approached,  had  caught  Afr.  Lorraine's  last 
words  :  **  you  must  not  speak  of  severing  ties. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  forming  new 
ones,  which  I  trust — which  I  am  sure,  no- 
thing shall  be  wanting  upon  my  part  to 
render  as  agreeable  to  you  as  I  possibly 
can." 

**  My  dear  RoUo,"  answered  Mr.  Lorraine, 
"  those  new  ties  of  which  you  speak,  are, 
indeed,  most  grateful  to  me.  But  you  forget 
the  nature  of  things.  If  we  are  not  severing 
others,  we  are,  at  least,  loosening  them.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  do  not  mistake 
me,  or  do  me  the  injustice  to  think  that  I 
am  not  aware,  that  upon  this  occasion,  what 
we  have  lost  is  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  what  we  have  gained." 

Mr.  Melville  bowed  gratefully,  and  ap- 
peared much  pleased.  Isabella,  meanwhile, 
after  having  received  kisses,  congratulations, 
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)od  wishes,   and  heard  herself  called 
RoUo  Melville,"  by  almost  every  in- 

i\  present,  had  withdrawn  to  a  window 
;  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Dlind  was  half  drawn  up,  and  she  looked 
id  upon  the  smiling  aspect  of  nature, 
garden  was  literally  in  a  blaze  with 
right  hues  of  summer.  The  roses  were 
et  with  the  dews  of  the  morning,  which 
a  softened  lustre  to  their  glowing  beauty, 
shadows  of  the  summer  clouds  chased 
other  across  the  surface  of  the  distant 

but  no  vapour  dimmed  the  s^plendour 
le  bright  June  sun  which  bathed  the 
iful  earth. in  a  flood  of  glory, 
bella  gazed  on  this  fair  scene  as  one  who 
d  it  not.  Her  feelings  were  those  of  one 
Iream.  The  sights  and  sounds  by  which 
¥as  surrounded,  the  words  which  had 
spoken,  seemed  more  like  the  fabric  of  a 
i  in  which  she  had  been  a  passive  object, 
the  sober  realities  of  life  in  which  she 
a  principal  performer.     They  operated 

the   senses,    without   carrying   to    the 

a  conviction  of  their  certain  existence. 

imberous  feeling  stole  over  her  senses. 

sarth  seemed  strangely  bright    The  hum 
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of  voices  sounded  dreamily  in  her  ear.  She 
repeated  mentally  for  about  the  twentieth 
time,  **  Can  it  be  true — ^am  I  really  married?" 

From  this  state  of  abstraction  she  was 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  some  one  drawing 
up  the  blind  above  her  head.  She  looked 
up.  It  was  RoUo  Melville  who  stood  by  his 
bride. 

"  Isabella,"  he  said,  **  we  have  not  yet 
spoken  to  each  other  to-day.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  all 
your  goodness  ;  but,  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
doubt  that  I  feel  it.  My  love,  I  trust  you  are 
well  and  happy." 

**  I  trust  so,  too,"  said  Isabella,  "  and 
indeed,  I  think  so.  But  I  cannot  realize  my 
happiness.  All  that  has  passed — that  is 
passing  seems  to  me  so  like  a  dream;" 

''  A  dream  !  to  me  it  does  not  appear  like 
a  dream  ;  but  like  the  most  blessed  of  earth's 
realities.  You  know  of  old,  Isabella,  that  I 
have  always  been  an  incorrigible  believer  in 
the  reality  of  happiness.  To-day,  I  can 
assure  you  I  feel  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
more  so  than  ever.  My  own  sweet  wife,  can 
I  for  a  moment  forget  that  in  life  we  part  no 
more  ?" 
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n  life   we  part   no  more,"    murmured 

Ua,    accompanying  her    words   with    a 

:e   of  confiding  affection,    which   spoke 

nes  to  the   happy   heart  of  the  young 

and.     He  gave  her  one  look  of  gratitude 

love,  and  moved  from  her  towards  Miss 

ot,   with   whom  he  began  to   converse. 

.  Heriot  was  not  at  the  marriage.     She 

excused  herself  on  account  of  not,   at 

ent,  being  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  a  party. 

laps,  if  it  were  not  uncharitable  to  inves- 

te  her  motives   more  closely,    it   might 

ear   that   the  pleasure  of  thwarting    her 

band,  who  she  had  discovered  was  parti- 

irly  desirous  that  she  should  be  present, 

,  quite  as  much  as  solicitude  for  her  own 

1th,    the    cause   of    her    absence.      Miss 

Qter    was    among    the    number    of    the 

Iding  guests.     She   had   been  invited   at 

request   of  her  cousin,    Mrs.   Melville. 

ae    weeks    previously,    she    had    conde- 

aded    with    a    very   ill  grace,    to    make 

lething  resembling  an  apology  to  Isabella 

the   reports   she   had  originated  to   her 

judice.      She   consoled   herself,   however, 

submitting   to    such    an    indignity    by 

laring  everywhere,  that  if  she   had  been 
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mistaken  in  her  deductions,   in  her  premises, 
at  least,  she  had  been  correct. 

"I  merely  stated  facts,"  she  said,  trium- 
phantly ;  ''  and  if  people  drew  the  natural 
conclusions,  could  I  help  it  ?" 

Isabella  Lorraine's  conduct  had  now  become 
as  much  the  theme  of  popular  applause  as 
it  had  formerly  been    of    general   censure. 
Miss  Susy  employed   all  the  vulgar  arts  of 
detraction    usual    with    individuals    of    her 
stamp ;  but  finding  that  even  from  her  they 
had  little  influence  upon  general  opinion,  she 
found  it  more  politic  to  desist  from  the  opea 
expression  of  her  animosity.     For  the  restric- 
tions to  which  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
submitting  when  talking  of  the  daughter,  she 
indemnified  herself   when   speaking    of   the 
father,  upon  whose  behaviour  she  exhausted 
every  epithet  in  her  vocabulary,  and  it  was 
not  a  small  one,  of  reprehension,  scorn,  and 
virtuous  indignation.      **  She  really   thought 
that  the  Linnwood  family  might  have  had 
something  else  to  do  with  their  money,  and, 
indeed,   in   her  humble    opinion,    it   was  a 
positive   encouragement  to   vice  to  put   on 
such  handsome  mourning  for  a  ne'er-do-well 
blackguard,  for  she  could  call  him  nothing 
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r.     But  it  was  all  the  Lorraines'  pride. 

ight  have  a  fall  some  day  yet.     Indeed, 

hat  matter  it  might  have  had  one  already. 

wait  a  wee,  and  if  she  was  Rollo  Mel- 

,   she  wouldn^t  be  very  keen  of  taking 

fe  out  of  such  an  ill  nest.     But  he  was 

like  his  mother,  and  would  never  take 

ce.     They  were  both  eaten  up  with  pride. 

only  wished  they  might   never  live  to 

int  it." 

he  carriage  drove  up  which  was  to  convey 
ville  and  his  bride  upon  their  long  projected 
T  over  their  beautiful  native  land.  Adieux 
re  exchanged,  and  tears  were  shed.  Mrs. 
^Iville  embraced  her  son  and  daughter.  A 
ght  drop  glistened  in  her  eye;  but  the 
pression  of  her  noble  and  beautiful  coun- 
lance  was  eloquent  of  heartfelt  happiness. 
*'  May  God  bless  you,"  she  said,  **  my 
loved  children  I" 

The  carriage  rolled  away.  Would  that  every 
idal  equipage  contained  as  happy  hearts ! .  . 
Mr.  Mackain  absconded  immediately 
er  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  victim 
3  mortal  wound.  He  has  not  since  been 
ard  of.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
must  have  returned  to  those  lawless  regions 
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of  the  Western  World,  there  to  fix  his  abode 
among  people  of  congenial  tastes  and  man- 
ners. There  only  could  he  hope  to  find  a 
field  for  action  commensurate  with  his 
great  abilities.  His  deserted  wife  was  left 
in  a  state  of  great  penury.  The  horses, 
carriages,  and  furniture  of  Highwood  Park 
were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts.  The  unhappy 
woman  and  her  child  were  left  utterly  home- 
less and  penniless.  By  dinjt  of  the  most 
persevering  and  fulsome  flattery ,  and  the  most 
abject  submission  to  her  opinion  and  will  in 
all  things,  she  persuaded  Miss  Hunter  to 
invite  her  to  her  house. 

There  she  still  lives,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  whilst  her  patroness  survives. 
Flattery  has  now  become  necessary  to  Miss 
Susy.  She  is  so  useful  in  proclaiming 
those  praises,  which  that  modest  lady  was 
formerly  under  the  necessity  of  sounding 
herself;  she  saves  her  so  much  trouble  in 
acquiring  news  for  her  to  promulgate,  and  in 
doing  all  the  dirty  work  ;  she  and  her  child 
are  so  convenient  as  objects  upon  which  their 
protectress  may  vent  her  ill-humour,  and  keep 
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md  in  her  favourite  exercise  of  scolding, 
lere  is  small  chance  of  a  person  being 
ised  who  performs  so  cheaply  services 
portant.  To  all  this  drudgery,  Mrs. 
lin  submits  with  the  patience  of  Job.  It 
>e  sure,  a  woeful  change  for  the  elegantly 
d,  pampered,  luxurious,  and  extravagant 
ss  of  Highwood  Park,  to  have  sunk 
:he  humble  dependent,  the  obsequious 
ater  of  a  parsimonious,  domineering 
er,  who,  every  hour  of  the  day,  not  only 
ions,  but  by  words,  reminds  her  of  the 
tions  she  is  under,  and  the  tenure  of 
ite  slavery  of  body  and  soul  by  which 
she  holds  her  enviable  situation.  Many, 
ess,  were  the  bitter  feelings  of  regret 

torment  the  mind  of  this  unhappy 
1,  as  she  remembers  the  glories  of  that 
)us  state  from  which  she  has  fallen  ;  but 
is  her  abject  spirit  touched  by  the  con- 
aess  of  that  degradation  to  which  she 
:arily  submitted. 

suflferings  are  not  aggravated  by  that 

of  disgrace  which  appears  so  natural  to 

)n  in  her  situation.  She  does  indeed  feel 

ed  when  she  is  obliged  to  appear  abroad 

unusually    shabby    gown ;    but   for 
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her  husband's  dishonourable  conduct,  she 
has  not  a  blush.  Wealth  is  to  her  the  sole 
honour  and  happiness ;  poverty  alone,  misery 
and  disgrace.  She  has  not  availed  herself  of 
the  *'  uses  of  adversity." 

She  still  labours  and  toils  for  those  vain 
and  vulgar  shows — ^those  hollow  pleasures, 
which  to  her  grovelling,  darkened  soul,  pos- 
sess greater  charms  than  all  those  treasures 
of  the  heart,  those  heaven- bom  joys  which 
the  dross  of  the  earth  cannot  purchase,  but 
which  all,  if  they  will,  may  obtain.  She 
lives  in  the  hope  that  Miss  Hunter  will 
reward  her  services  by  making  her  her  heiress. 
This,  however,  is  problematical.  Had  Mrs. 
Mackain,  indeed,  still  been  rich,  there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

James  Tulloch  was  completely  sobered, 
and  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  melancholy 
death  of  Captain  Lorraine.  The  late  course 
of  events  made  a  great  impression  upon 
him.  He  gave  up  the  public-house,  and 
joined  the  Temperance  Society.  For  two 
years  he  led  a  sober,  hard-working  life.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Mr.  Melville  being  in 
want  of  a  steward  for  his  home  farm,  he 
applied  for  the  situation,    not  without  ac- 
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1  edging    with   «hame  his  former  mis- 

ict,  but  pleading  his  late  course  of  life 

earnest  of  his  amendment,  and  saying 

he  believed    himself   qualified  for  the 

.     His  services  were   accepted)  and  he 

on  tinned  ever  since  to  give  satisfaction. 

svife  is  now  a  tidy,  activCi  light-hearted 

}n  ;  and  his  son  a  fine,  healthy,  steady 

Many  people,  and  amongst  others  Miss 

,er,  found  great  fault  with  the  Melvilles 

he  part  they  acted  upon  this  occasion. 

were,  she  said,  giving  encouragement 

iCe.     But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  thought 

erwise.    They  thought  that  it  is  as  incum- 

it  upon  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 

srests  of  virtue,  to  encourage  the  repen- 

t — to  assist  the  fallen  in  their  efibrts  to 

^  as  to  discountenance  the  wicked  or  even 

reward  the  good. 

3h  1  who  can  tell  how  many  are  lost  beyond 
^er  of  redemption,  because  no  charitable 
rit  in  this  hard-judging  world  has  put  faith 
their  amendment ;  because  no  good  Sama- 
in  has  sought  to  heal  the  wounded  spirit, 
1  bid  the  penitent  hope !  How  apt  are  all 
pass  upon  the  other  side,  and  think  that 
y  do  God  a  service  1  Let  such  persons 
lember  that  the  **  angels  of  Heaven  rejoice 
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over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance."  Alas  !  does  it  become  those 
frail  beings  who  need  forgiveness  and  en- 
couragement every  hour  of  their  lives,  thus 
to  shut  the  door  of  hope,  thus  to  tura  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  entreaties  of  their  fellow-mortals  ? 
Or  do  they  even  know  that  they  are  more 
guilty  than  themselves  ?  Have  they  measured 
the  strength  of  their  temptations,  or  do  they 
now  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  that 
effort,  which  has  promoted  even  the  beginning 
of  reformation  ?  Blessed  be  Grod,  it  is  not  thos 
our  Heavenly  Father  acts  towards  his  sorrow- 
ing children.  '*  Shall  a  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God — shall  a  man  be  more  pure 
than  his  Maker  ?....'* 

But  a  few  minutes  longer,  my  reader,  do 
I  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  present  once 
more  to  your  notice,  Sarah  Lorraine.  Miss 
Lorraine  is  now  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  she  looks  older,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  her  manner,  and  her  style  of  dress,  which 
though  both  perfectly  unexceptionable,  par- 
take rather  of  the  staid  and  sober  character 
of  middle  age  than  of  the  sprightliness  and 
ornamental  arrangement  of  youth. 

People  hfiYt  begun  to  call  her  an  old  maid. 
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wever,  with  the  opprobrious  meaning 
7  fooUshly  attached  to  this  term ;  her 
18  mind,  her  steady,  good  sense,  her 
.1,  good  temper,  her  cultivated  under- 
g,  and  her  obliging  manners  render  her 
versal  favourite.     She  is  her  father's 

the  joy  of  his  hfe,  and  the  comfort  of 
alining  years.  Her  mother  thinks  she 
lOut  parallel  in  the   world,   for  every 

and  accomplishment  under  Heaven. 
1  sweet  in  themselves,  the  praises  of 
daughter  Sarah,*'  often  cause  her  no 
anoyance.  No  condition  of  life  in  this 
s  altogether  without  a  drawback.  At 
ila  there  is  no  guest  more  welcome  than 
Isabella  and  RoUo  are  ever  grateful 
r  unwearied  kindness  to  the  former  at 
ne  when  she  most  required  it.  They 
le  to  preserve  for  her  the  most 
led  esteem  and  friendship. 

children  partake  in  the  attachment  of 
father  and  mother  to  "  dear  cousin 
"     Her  arrival  diffuses  universal  satis- 

throughout  the  establishment ;  and 
oices  strive  to  out-scream  each  other  in 
ming  to  papa  and  mamma  the  welcome 
;ence.     She   is    as    happy    as    earth's 
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pilgrims  can  be  while  yet  in  the  land  olf  their 
pilgrimage ;  she  has  made  the  grand  discovery 
that  it  is  the  spring  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  melts  the  frozen  waters  of  the  heart, 
and  calls  forth  the  flowers  of  gratitude  and 
affection ,  the  fairest  that  bloom  in  the  garden 
of  life.     She   can  smile  now    ac  her  former 
mistakes,  and  she  has  wisely  found  that  even 
they  may  be  made  useful.     To  her  youDg 
friends  she  speaks  of  them   as  errors  which 
they  must  avoid  ;  and  many  have  been  made 
happier  by  her  counsels. 


THE    END. 
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